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THE miNOE FBIABS IN CHINA 

By A. C, MOtJLE 

I. EXTRACTS FROM THE CHRONICLE OF T HE RlQHT 
liEVXREXD .Ions ST'JIN A MED OF THE MaIUGNOLU 

of Florence Bishop ov BmiGPAZta 

flIHE only complete mniimiciipt of thin Chrouidr of l ft* 
^ Bohemian# which ifl known to exist is a folio paper 
volume written partly in the fourteenth and partly in the 
early fifteenth century. My efforts to nee the MS. itself 
have so far Wn unsuccessful, and the following extracts 
are translated from the text printed by Geksius Dolmer 
In his Monummta Hwiorka Botin ice nmquam antehav 
«UUi t etc,, 0 tom. 4lo P Frag®, 1764-85. The Chrtmidt 
as in tom. iip 1708, pp 70-282, ft is untitled Chrmtwon 
Hfvtrmd tmm i Joanwis died tie Marignoli# de /YomtiiYi 
Ordhiihr 3/tnorwm Kj$#eapi * . . „ and 

begins: Pn&ipit Procmm* in (Jronkum Ummomm, 
ending, on p. 282. Et cst finis huju* Croniee 
Ifoemortim. L int MS., it should be said, was formerly in 
thfclibmry of*tM Church S. Crueis tnujom at Pra^. and is 
now In the University Library in that city. The game 
Library possesses a volume (LC. 24 3, of about the mute 
date, of extracts from various works* one of which has the 
jus. 11337. I 
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following rubric (on fol, 202 r°): Ste continenLur excerpta 
paucisvuia Cronice Boemortiin quant de mandate domim 
tj&rgli qi»rtl Komaisoruni finperntorb col legit f rater 
lohanliios dicing Marignulis de fllorenciu ordinis liiiiiorym 
Bysiniancnshi E^dcsae Epircopua Et i[ui anno domim 
iiVecc" xxxvin* il domino papa beuedicto xii° fait legatu* 
cum aiijs aibi adiuacti* ad Conn sum mum Impcratorenc 
omnium Turtarorum unde He Cap it u to- cuius Rubrics eii 
de pa rad f so Lee ftotabiJo eat excerpt am, Through the 
kindness of the Librarian and Secretary of University 
College, London, I have been able to examine ibis MS,: but 
the excerpts, r '|Ch occupy le&s than two pages, contain 
nothing taour purpose. There is also an imperfect MS in 
the Library of EL Maries at Venice, Class X, Codd. Lett. 
c-Lxx-tyjii, folfl. 243— 2G8. The Chroiitcle was prohablj’ 
composed by John, at Pmg, in 1854 or 1855, it was tirct 
printed, as has been aaid fc by JJobner in 17GS, and again in 
Font* « Jbrum JMeifutfantin, tom. iii, fa&c. 4 G. published 
at Frag by the Xndrith Pctlackeho in I&S2. The parts 
relating *o John's} own travels in the East were translated 
into German by J. th Mcincrt in Ahhmidtungen ifcr 
konajtichen j&ft in fscHeii f fwKWio/Y d*r nsclm\Jtrn , 

Baud via. Brag, IMG, and into English by Colonel Vide in 
Cathay ami Wap 1SU0 B voi. ii {new voj, Hi, 

IU14, pp. SCm^SGG), 1 

After a lew pages on the early history of the world the 
author abruptly introduces llie story of his own travels:— 
Fur, briefly to introduce bo me of the things we have 
seen, wc P brother .John of Florence of the Order of the 
Minors, unworthy Bishop of Eisignuno, in fhd year of the 
Lord one thousand three hundred and thirty-four sent \ 
with others hy holy Pope Benedict the twelfth with j 
Apostolic letters and gifts ns nuncio and legate to the Khtui./j 
the chief ruler of all the Tartars, who has dominion ns ia 

4 For a aaaor-u complsfa Hlii]kgrif% sen:- C-rj/A up, nl., Tal. iii« y 
|h ’JOS. where, hint ever, (lie M^mifTftnnm it nut TnciulioHcdr ! 
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Vk'jre over half the oriental world, whose power and great 
quantity of cities, lands tongue*, riches, and rule of in 
a manner infinite peoples, exceed nil telling. Wo left 
Avigotin in the month of December, we reached Naples at 
the beginning of Lent, and there until Easter, which was 
at the end of March, 1 we waited for the Genoese ship to 
eonie ivith the messengers of the Tartars whom the Khan 
had sent from the very great city of Khaub&Lig to the 
Pope to arrange for the sending of ambassadors, and to 
open Llier ruad, and to make a treaty with the Christians, 
because he greatly honours and loves our faith. The chief 
princes til so of Ida whole Empire, «■ more than thirty 
ihousand who are called Alani, nrtu /ern the whole 
Empire of the Ivisi. are Christiana In fact or in name and 
call themselves slaves uf the Pope, ready to die for the 
Franks, lor so they call os not front Fran da but from 
Eiunquia." The first Apostle of these people was brother 
John snmained from Monte Corvine, who, at first a soldier, 
judge, and teacher of the Emperor Frederick, after seventy - 
two years became a most wise and learned Minor Friar, 5 

Ej^wf folk I yiere F on *2# March in thu year 13301 It certainly 
in 3XTS r nuL IttM, a« he himself i* inode to *uy. [hut John left Avignon. 
L S.v Sjelnw'. p. h\ and *Wlr- 

‘ J Viij.i Iran-dati*! “not indeed from France. but frum Frau t-bind'‘. 
rmiiffifi-i thw* not nenur. I belie v? T <ri i>N or the QtUi*r glto&anta 

-if ujcrltcval kitfcaj : Jiiiil /’nidt-frimii i* net- to t>* f&und in the Oxford 
English Diclwnury. From the anahjgieii in Uu Cntt^re U wqufcl 
Ukfilv that frantw mid /-vu flifvin wena exactly «p)bh^inoUi I /VoJlrjrnittid 
- /VnrjfArjihJ ; />di njj beiVctjt ^ JVfrrtdtewJ ; and iL appears iknL 
woiiH Iris toOro likely to mean “Europe " limn Franco ' P 
f'Ariii!ictnorwn + i j J itf, /YmiciiiM /^nein, ailed -lH /-hi 
/>iNi'frnFu/ fuf, /hi Cttiv/Tr vote- OTih <S*h, though an f<rrai 

Fwarrofiini, trficnm to rmSAft a f roc-holder &r freehold land. In 
Rayriosortr* />j-iryn- Kcrnnn the farms Frvnqutta/, it, Fra?x^air t 

a Li Ll.lv i rtiftjfiinrtf 10 Jr tKtt&m ami no I to the >Vawi/. It scCm^ ro me W 
tlial dii-li ei meant to iay '"They ■'all us Frank* not Im-i’isil^ 
come from Franeia (Entflpft) hut beeftusc- of our freedom r/fWi^m I ”, 
Hut Ihi*i* not the only 1-., 11 tomt> in nlnrli ntdlher (-bought oior hie 
Ijmgniige ts jwirfpciljr clear, 

1 ikaltruistcertainly n mi*snk«n ipterpulAtMrt, FUe Emperor 

Ki fcli^thiL ilii.il in 1-iJii. when John uf Moutt? Corvine wai- a liULe boy of 
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On tlit? Kalends of May, however w*‘ simvc-4 at 
Constantinople by soikfitid wewtreiu Peru until the iWii 
of St. John Baptist, not idly* for wo had u I eighty 
Controversy with the Patriarch of the Greeks and their 
whole Council in Lhe palace of St. Sophia, where God 
worked jl new in trade in no* giving ns a mouth and 
wisdom which they were not able to resist* and they 
were compelled to confess that they were n&eeswirilv 
schismatics* offering no el oak for their condemnation 
except the intolerable arrogance ol the Roman Bishops. 
Thence we sitiled over the Moorish Sea [the Black Sea] 
and In eight days reached CaSa [the Crimea], where are 
(JhristiaiiH of many aecta. Thence we came to the first 
Emperor of the Tartar*!, I '.sbeg. and presented the letters, 
robes* a war-horse, ci/f/a*, 1 and the Pope's gifts: and 
after the winter, well fed, clothed, and with magnifii.^nt 
presents* and with his [he, tfsbegs?] hordes and expims^, 
arrived at Armalec 3 of the Middle Empire, where we built 
a Church, bought a burial ground, made fonts, sang 
masses, baptized many persons, preaching freely and 
publicly, notwithstanding that the year before a Bishop 
and mx other minor friars, sparkling with miracles, had 
suffered solemn martyrdom in the same place for Christ; 
and their nauiea were: Brother Richard the Bishop, 
a Burgundian by nation. Brother Frauds of Alexandria. 

three or Four y«m»$E4 i Uut John wh* actually emptoyni iu the sorriw 

* if mi KtllJHT- ■: ■ M 11 ■! | if-! r : Ll>.'li-;i|Hi r ;• uil He!- CAUFtoE ho|p -m-j ■■-■( mjf 

that the fm. L that \m tir.sL hear him, a,i a Minor Friar nticl in tlic 
Empgrar'p service w the ymr 1i27i h a* Ktaellifrig to ilovitii the utwarc 
WOr^li ib |jm. mwy ", irlijch Yale IwEdLy randerf'd "‘AfiVOnfev-Iwu 
yearn prcvEoyily 11 , The Vea lee M 9, rearh ; $4$ Ijx I'liyjinun, I -L t.Vi tA u r,., 
voh ifi. p. K 21L Fur John of Mnute Corvine cf. ' "■.uAEftf* yqL ii jitmv ,- 4 ., 
V til. iip I 1 , p 3 m r at ; iitul rt I p . A S , J lily, 1 [> 11. |t|j. 0343 fnl. >: t e, 

1 CyiiiWrtMl ii* not In iUu C'eajf* but ii supposed Lo ^praimt Hu? G*<-nlt 
tVfci Eata? cil]Ii: 4 hi Lulm a drink made of fniitH, presumably 

fannnttech 

s Almallg* Hie ivtjpiLnE of Dura Temur uf I he huu» of Cliri^atas. Tilth 
Middle Umpire of Central A_ma us uut to tto ccminwd »itb the Middle 
Kingdom, 
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Brother Pascal u Spaniard, who was a prophet and saw 
licaven opened and foretold martyrdom for himself and 
I kin companions and that the Tartars of Sami must U< 
de&troyctl by n Hood, that Ann alec would perish on 
account of their martyrdom, tluu Dm Emperor would i ■ 
killed on the third day after their martyrdom, and many 
other glorious things: Brother Laurence i>F Ancona, 
Brother Peter, on Indian Brother their interpreter, and 
iblottm a merchant. In the third year after our 
departure from 11n- court, about tin: Uifder, a> we mired 
from Armalec wo reached C voiles Kngon, that is to *ay. 
the sandhills which the winds make, beyond which no an- 
before the Tartars thought the earth habitable, nor used 1 l 
to I though t thal there was any earth beyond. The 
Tartars, however, by the will of tJod f crossed with 
wonderful industry, and wore in a vast plain where it is 
railed by the philosophers the Torrid Zone and impossible 
to cross, wliidts nevertheless, the Tartans have crossed, and 
I too twice : about which in the Psalm of David : Hr 
mtikrth th* wildcrtirxx, etc. And having passed Over this 
We came to Khanbalig* where is the chief Seat of the 
Empire of Die East, concerning the incredible greatness of 
which, and the people, and the array of soldiers, let silence 
1 mj kepi. J>sit the great K]mii. when 1 ic suw r tlie wardso jtc. 

and the iVspeVi presents and Inn letter with its sc£ls, and 
King Roberts ton, with the gold, and us, rejoiced with 
groat joy, thinking all very good, indeed the best, and 
-treated iih with the highest honour. When, however, we 
rntotvd into the presence uf the Khan dwelling in thi L 
glorious palace, I Was in full vestments with a most 
iH'&utifnl cross which went lx-fore me, with randies and 
incense, singing / WiVvi! rhi one fjW ; and when tike chain 
was ended, I gave a full benediction, which he received with 
humility. 1 And so we were sent to an Imperial apartment. 

1 We eiws to tM- M.itila miri C'AiiliLh uimI route rucenlly Id E. If. E'Arkct 

.ifmL r. Pfilifti. M-hrtins-- Up Chine*!- \&ok* which gjpe us I Jit rlim- uf rhu 
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whidi had teen prepared for us in honourable fashion, 
two princes tetng assigned to us who ministered to us 
most liberally in ail our needs, in food and drink, and 
down to paper for lanterns, waiters mul servants from the 
courL bemg deputed ; and so they served us continually 
with infinite respect for about four years, providing costly 
clothing for ub and our attendants. And if I were to 
count up all aright, he spent more than the value of four 
thousand marks for us. We were thirty-two persons. 

here were, moreover, many glorious disputations made 
with the Jews and other sects; but a great harvest of 
souls has also teen made in that Empire, The Minor 
fnars have also in Khunbalig a Cathedral Church 
immediately adjoining the Palace, and a proper residence 
for the Archbishop, and several other Churches in the 
city, and tells, and they all live of the Emperor's table in 
the most honourable style. Seeing, however, that in no 
way was I willing to remain, the Emperor allowed me to 
return to llie Pope, with expenses from him for three years 
and presents ; and [requested] that I or another regular 
Cardinal with full powers should he sent quickly, and he 
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ftudiCFkf^ v>r Mfir.^fjtjlli jmtl hk party, 
wo nad : — t ^ Jj 

[7,.,^ ® if/ Fhe woond y**l*.™'«om niemcii I AUgum 

l3+ * ) ■ ; ■ Tljissnnnth the kingdom or Fu-tan^ (the Frank*! Tll ™, n ttd 
‘ *““*•*!* »£*■ The *« eleven feet three £TtU 

height in foot four incites : (he 1m-Iv w aB to 11 n.'ly 1 ttJ tStekte* 

of til,.- ImrH! wu long preserved nt feting. Mensfonr lf <■ , , 

tl.c new edition of Yuic* CktAay, voL iU, ,, siv- r^f.J 
■v reti'n[ article m the T-Mtog.j*,* ^; L «, IVofc^r Fallfo”*,^ 

l ™Y thfneee aW 11,K JZ 

her*, and ran Waco the picture | tt the Impede f ni4ce „ p ^ 
bogirinLng'Gf thetunotoettMicfltiEupv”: anil 4>mun " ‘ Fr^triOli-a 

2 “* -«- -SCL. b 3 &TSS£?S £32 

Mtbolltt August, LIU In A k,!., of 2, April, Una, rj,„ 
Pelliot mill me thfci the authority for the rial* t |, a ± « 

Kun-tku.'At, a book which no En e lidi ILbrarr Jat * * 
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should be a Bishop, [or all the orientals, whether they are 
Christians or not, Isold that office in the highest reverence, 
and he should he of the order of the Minora, IwemiHo those 
are the only Priests which they know, and they think the 
Pope is always such, as was I liat Pope Jerome 1 who sent 
thorn the legate whom the Tartars and Alans revere a* 
a Saint, brother John of Monte Carvino of the order of 
the Minors, of whom above. We were moreover in 
KkanbsLig about three years. Thence we directed our 
way through Mauri with a magnificent provision lor our 
expenses f 10111 the Emperor, and about two hundred 
horses; and we saw the glory oF Hie world in such a 
multitude of cities lands, hamlets, and things as iso tongue 
can sufficiently express. And Iroin the feast of Si. Stephen 
to Palm Sunday wo crossed the Indian sea to the most 
noble city of India, by name Cdumbum, where the pepper 
of the whole world is produced. . . . Nbr does it grow 
wild, hut in gardens; nor are the Saracens the masters, 
but the Christians of St, Thomas. , . . Thence [from the 
1 aland of Saba] we passed over the sea to Ceylon, n 
glorious mountain which is opposite to Paradise * « . 
f - The History of the Mountain of Ceylon. 

. * And first it must lie sew how we got there and 
m what manner, secondly concerning the state of it. Far 
first of all, when we were dismissed by the chief Emperor, 
the Khan, with very great gifts ami provision fur expense^ 
and trio! fco pass through India, the other road by land 
l^ing closed on account of wars, and the passage was 
hy no means open, it was ordered by the Khan that we 
should come through Mauri, which once used to h* culled 
Creates! India, Mauzi. moreover, has cities ami people 
without number; and the things ure incredible to us. if 
I had not seen a wealth of all things > of fruits which (lie 
Latin laud never bears, and thirty thousand of the greatest 
cities, not counting infinite bans lets and towns. And 
1 XidmlaA IV.Ciralamo Maaeri* Bt'liop of PjitrfliriiML- 
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amonff them is a most famous city, bv name Cun,way i 
marc wonderful, more beautiful, more wealthy, ar,rj 

* te" ^ "till aji|jarent!_v in IfM7 called by foreiguen 

* ® °““g ' h il> (Comply. Kinuy, etc.) or tho tt^W, «, ^1,*,! 

S?“" ^ frt * ,13S to *» «« thi* wo that the 
wfouuiMilMii .if hmwy with Um Chinese Cking-sWi is wmset, i lul , it 
' "f 11 “■ , tn U owMUtt that this U Uw ««, Y„I C (J 

tlmi U» cjneolfon TO jjtn. tiep.lly CcltM by the Imn that “in liiL . 

4|I V“ K IC&5 ’ wWch ,h * ‘™*»w Cerhtti iBwtftlcd 
. ‘ } ' B LllTnT >'' tlM [Hong-dow] to [„ sfill 

rna.k.,,1 w,th thi» ICtiiiijr-cbOii tmoswihed by CurhTui rt™*,- 
,Jfuyr " J u/ °- ,M3 ' j, ‘ P- m Will,out knowing what sfa* .\ tkj ln 
.j»c»riwi iso. whether the ehnmcte.* ire .rally & fif (CJainc-rfiibl 
.t ih <HM«t!t to ex,*™ an opinion on thin hot we MT Mom* that ill 
tlir well-known Chinese Atloo, t]j«- ^ ^ mU ,er 

dole (iseu, lWaa.es Hoi^ohou. .Vow the ooond of 

the character* Hr ( „ BI1J? ohomin the | (K a| .p^h. which is ^id 

"*,*£ v,h “ *■■*"*" *« 'l»- flat* caoiul 

K'l- L tH j{| tVi-WW-ia.. Ill f | ± ffti ka-ekil, 

;■• ^ “■_? V \" ‘t***’ T«* * very nearly J 

L r f ™ Tho official tiw of ft aH CMnjeohifi m do note the ,,,. 

f th ***l»r «mw clurartertUid of the TW then , (( , 

leter dynwttt,. hut the tern, Was In cotnr,™ ([„ h^k.l i„ 1 
thirteenth century. If we trie two lH»k, Written, pmbahly a! Halt 

cho« h, lb*, £,hjrj.the M 16 lg rv-cA^.^M,,, of l5 i 

and 'hr & % JTAvMhh^ of 1:274. we [j mi CAt ^ 

fm,aoji.l v in tilt, (eventeen leaves of I he funner and regionally irv lLo 
three vnturnesj ul the latter, an,I nlwey, n.oaning the ln ,c 
ft tWIiang [often iu the latte. eB l]od ft ^ 

r. ^ S? ihe tiuLhnr 

; tB ® '?/ st si it iio et ai ^... igj ^ te lt 

;f + ft * ' T)J1 ‘ ,ett5 “ l « 1 %, and tl» Ti 

IfJing ■« ton tunas mow bflOHtlfst l-han that of Ching^hih 1 FU -w J . 
in this llOoli llajjj: rinjli is culled ft 

!?»« ^ «•"«(» **Ba f-l- 1 

W Li Sa UL IS fj” ffi}> Kt Id Hnn£«V£l||p{Ca^fQ| a 1 rb 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^#) or K W B*tig>dtoij (c. *ii t hj i jj r 

E in 51 HT » 1 £ i? gp fcj, . . . rwli : 

u % t.manuhe official name fro,,, U Jwrf ^ 

ft X H-It; 

l& He A Jft y j"] p > The fc yt ffr v> j. 

r.Vjr f ,.«a r I j 70 , though it hi„ ] £ ,. ^ 

■ntrotluclng the pu.mhir name 0 f the plow. Jcl «»o«U ,, w d[ ^ n T 
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greater with a greater population, and more; riches and 

delight.?, building — and especially UmpW of idols, wiser** 

ff Olrt V-tl -9 f/ ^ I'-T lining Lvij +iifc I 1-I?- M :j N rr-el I fjiu* |ElCT hi 111 j HT Ll-T ' 
temporary or provIndaL lodge] U< ]j| /Jr Tim- Chin# urn I ^ 

II-i Chinjj;* ill*" Eastern itml Wneturn £Vi/h'M/p. TUh official title 
' ff ft fS } *|ppriir« Hi the -lfrwj KilJli/ tu (c- viL foL 1 \ n i IfjtJ 3>f 

ff ?t Bf) of con™ ILL the jjl 5 tinp£A*A. r. I**jv, M. 5v* 

The title Lhingsbib is not applied to Ifang-chon m ibc OwnphtoU 
w( *lm La. l>ru Shih T Emu fob I. nr J/.'ny X/dk 

a xliv, fol J* : ner F *# far t\» L hate oberwl. la the hMarbftl jwrtJntni 
of th.- iiiiNji .S'AiAr tthure Lm-mi or H-intflAdj Lh u^, or m thr 
Thrift JMp'A, whore Pienlliiig is frequently referral to ua if] ?JC n»» 
Miln^ El* title umler die Chin dynasty. The ttttnellislnn I 

ftboTo* that Hang or llung-chou lift* 1 hm?ii the pnpttlar colloquial uuneof 
tV- place from the r?ni dyw^iy (of. tfAie £Aw, a xl + fol. 7 v 1 ilcwil 

to the prp*fltit ility, and n-rtnihly wn* hti ihiffrg the years in qurfctlon <\f 
tho thirteenth nnrl Juurtmitfi m^ilariiji, is OCO firmed by a rather horffed 
"Ur*ej of a * 00 ™ of ffmall banks of Iho Sung »nd Ytwm dynastic* about 
IL* ng-ehru 1 which are [HtHenttl m tho s* ft % ** m Wu-fm 
i*w fiMui#j Jpfrft, Among thaw this only exceptions wdem to lie in the 
£ ft £ K A'l» 2Br-J.il r».; tho * ft || ££ ft A-. //r.r,-, 
cAi aA/A cAi r and th*' SS 5S V CASVjp i Si L I of thr 

^ uilu tlymiatv* f OiM, while tiring Hang., Hatifpehou* Hang jtm. anil 
Lin-an, rHiEtf!! in ftfan Mtf-b pbra^ - ; ^ ij^ 1 k Tbo eaptud eif.y 

mri slinki! i n " [ Tm rhi. M, I ; in the attqy of aei rArthtltitiko in I ho 
M T'ien inH hfEh' nimr Hmi^ ehoi^ nr 1 i.- nhlUgoiHs 3^ 

i Jiff Cl! M Thoeajiital iohiIe! up The following paying"* ^TiNa cAi 
fol 37 r*i; while tile t I 1 A 1 A nAU e3m- pliw-e ^ Ching two 

or three ^ fft5 f 'hifig '-bnhi prrluifK six timAff. tiEni 

sh^lag froqilenMy. Tliv IjUr^tlao 11 whEtlirT thn VV&tflfli rtnmo is not 
at lej% 4 i likely to l?r n transcript Lon oF Hutig-ebnti os of CLing-Ediik 
T\m [•miDi^l fortnAof the Weatcrn n&tm* are, hm far b.-i E nan gather a 
ihow ChEjftiiL QoiriH*i H </uien^y + ChfMii in Marco Polo ; I‘an hay. 
TariHaia, t.'iiEtsauit, Cbaosay t Camjiniiy. Chan.sartB,, Ah^Eit-imr. Cftosov^. 
trii[nmi H Cjuiic + LWy in Qdonr ; (,-Vw*jh m Pe^olatti anti tlift 
Afedtttb : flAivniiy in the Lirrc ciu tfnuU Cn*in t E in MaEignolli ; 

Khmg mil in Ka>Liid oci t>ln: Khin>Kafor KJiaEi-jiiy in Ws&ukf * Klue-tiL 
Lii AlMilftidM utilJ Khao-«n in AbttLfeda and Ibn ^liituta. Mofmtur K, 
Slix licl, to wiio>r 1 Lindner t owr nitno of these fonnf.. telb me that, the 
aerate in Xhiny or Khan 3 - hfi oliji.iM.inn to their .stain 3 big for an 
artAdfnrat&l whipI like firkj m Chin« i H s . although it true tlmi 
HbhIjmI always writes Xamltlag for the 1 .'hin^^ if i t 1 . Xan ohing : 
and aJ^ that the iu-piruled forms ru 1 * to \# older iLan the 

Mna^fjjrntrd. though none of lljeni can apphrmlly lie i raced further 
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are a thousand and two thousand monk^ living together— 
than any city which 19 in the world or perhaps has ever 
been. Where the writers write that there are ten 
til on sand noble bridges ol stone with carvings and 
statues of armed princes it is incredible to one who does 
not see, and y%i perhaps they tell the truth. There is also 

rack than the middle Of end of thfl thirteenth century, That the 
termination, hi or w, which it will be ftecn is almost invariable i.- not 
n g&xl fOprefwsot&Lion Q f Hub Northern sound of jfl cAow fMarcos ytu or 
OJoriC^ "u) is obvious, but Hung-didU was mis Ol the places like Zaitun 
a ad Chi Lilian. which was likalv Lo bo known to travellers by the nama 
given it by Arab anti Persian traders, who would approach it not from 
Lhn north but by iOa from the ftOUth, ami would Eehfn iU name in tbr 
pronunciation* of ita Own or of ■unia aouihern dialect- Thus it ia to Lie 
noticed in support of the troditjonal view I hat the sounds oF 'Jfj\ tilB 
Uhing-ahih at Znituu might have been precisely Kan^-sti. On the other 
HmhI, it La clear that whan Oduric caila fa n YllIIg-alHU /rtKIUnti 
t\ r ,l ilanz.u, lanzi, JanoU^, nlAtnaLhay, etc. 1 „ he seem* to make it at least 
r^ilte I hit. jJH Ibagchuu should have been traai^riW P 

A m>t#- may here be added on the date aL which Hang choij 
the tempnity capital From the j?uap-S7nA, co, iv^ vii*. wa learn tbiU 
Kao Tstmg fl r-t jmefb*d Hung L-hou uq c7 ^Utck p 1123, lie stay ml until 
II M:iV- and Wan there ugnlu mmi 21 tu 2S- November, He than, wt-ql in 
33 til Yue!h i'll mi I'Shaa-Inrintfl till ■ :l rl y ark January* 1130. Afi-i 
wand unrk^ ahoii i.^n nth ■i?ft5teni ChoUing hy *** wrtd laud, hr' returned 
to Yueh dhou ott 2U May and pl.ii.yed then till 29 January,, 1],T_L E3-•- 
M' 4 cb«'d Lin-iu {Hung cboaj on 2 February, 11-12, ami stayed there until 
Hi NovetiiW, T131. when bn went to £p; P'in^ nhimi^ i-Su diuui 
b>tk ±i l -'liriiary h I l-M, lien Jirritihisuk to Llu-on. stay ing till 2.S Su|i»mkr. 

113d, when be returned 1 -j I'ingohmqg On » April, M. r C, bo Teachvd 
(J| Oh m u L'aqg rNanking 'i ; and on 3 April, Ilf;*, be rcluriii >1 in 
Lin-an. '' irnd lived km capital ikitf." Chapter niv end-* wii li the woi. I- 
^ "^05 K M From this year tho sopited wrw bird he 

3 iiitkg\ The >». .■;/ KfifAi i-. Iexxv, Kil, flv , inuk-H k:m T-imq- read 
tan .in 1 n the hiterealiry eighth month (i*epl I '■ ' b 1129. The itccnum 
ju tin,' CA*i«n4"urjjj i jiAVA t c. i, bd*. Si ,& —Iy 11 ., ilirTr:from the above in 
*oim? dauviJ-i only. The Ch'itn tm Wji'A, c. p, LoL I r\ reb-r% eIif- 

■ Iftoree esl abli^h lug tlie enj i Lud aE Id o-nn U * l be th i e d month \ A pm L ■ May i. 
I |!IH. Tho same hook. i:. i, b>l. T wiy- lhat the na-mc wua ubauged l> > 
tJa-Ati on lo iksMuhir. 1123, wdicrciin the £muj Sfuh v q. ijtv, fob fn 
jjivc^ Hie diUe nn J Augml, 

The Venice M-S. a A>ls ALanci Or Matiifi where Dobner prints Msuii . 
of. CofAuy, etc,, vol ilk, p- 21ti, 
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Zaitun, 1 ll wonderful harbour of the sea, a incredible 
to ns. where the Minor friars have three very beautiful 
Churches most excellent and wealthy, a bath, and u 
ivarehqgse, the depository for all the merchants*" They 
have also .some very beautiful bells of the best quality, 
two of which I caused to be made with great ceremony, 
of which the one, namely the larger, we ordered to be called 
Jahannina and the other Antonina and placed in the 
midst of the Saracens. And we departed from ZaStnn on 
the feast of St Stephen, and On Wednesday of the Greater 
Week we arrived M Cdurnhuim Next, wishing to sail t«i 
St, Thomas ike Apostle and thence to the Holy Land w. 
went on board Junks from Lower India, which is cal toil 
Nimbar, on the vigil of St, George, and were tossed by su 
many storms that sixt y times or more we were, so to 
speak, plunged under the water down to the bottom of 
the sea.” * 

II. The Mission from Togilin Temur and the Chiefs 

Of THE ALAN! TO THE POPE. 

Of Marignollia journey, which, as wc have wen. wan 
undertaken in response to a mission from the great Khan, 
v Though the of the Furiirm HAtnc ZuiLtin nr Znytan k* nm 

certain., thara if nu d'Oubt tbit the pine*: is ^jj= !^j I ’h'taH'ohnu on the- 
F^JflciaiGout. For the ckurclief ot ihr Mmur Friars theta -cv -IRAN.. 

July. Lt>T 4 k pp, J 3 S. M 4 - 7 , and Cut huff, r* 1 . ri. 1013 . p. ^ 

1 With fWiirkm /iiwliiruin compare: Mobudmum «c i jujtfn 

/VridfuHi qHCEfliJ by l.*u Cange i. v, /'ttmitj. lluftaftnr i|unL^- 

nutvakl of F*qdaXmm w thu- wma u Amply, a finsfafr, 

godown. nr wareheuRc. 

• Yolo rflgHfded Me inerts enienclutioii of fcraim for ftrmm 

mwitim a* pr&iwtbly right. John mwhed Qejtari ftorn the Ifliaftd of 
Nqhu p, 7 aWk'r], 

1 According to Yolo's calculation John li-fC Zuium on £6 DfWfflbflfi 
U-tB, or + mm prdbabtst. lTi4T fc and rncbcl Oijuttlbum m the Spring ol 
I.T 4H, The itaEr-t would then be : jEfojHiaiat titimrvm |PaLm Sunday}. 
IS April: WedacfdflV in the lirenter WeeL 11loly Wwk|, M* April; tin? 
Vigil of Nt. Ileorge, ‘25 April. F«r F147 the «irTw|wndiagdJW^ u auld 
be, J taller*, 55 Maroli* 2& March. and ^ ApriL 
Xirabfcr may bo, as Yule *Ug£Wt*, a R^aken transcription of 
Itabner'it for Minitar- Th« V^nier >IN, tviul* more correctly M 4 nobar 
or Myuitaf ; d i Oaf Any, vqL ill. p. 53HX 
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we know very little beyond what he himsglf t$13$ ii>. 
Wading hare]y notes the arrival of the party sr 
Khnnhalig in 1M42 and .their re torn to Avignon in 1353. 1 
I jut at the same time he gives From the Papal Flcgi stars 
where t hey are preserved, copies of the letters brought by 
the Tartar envoys at id of the Pope's replies, and wo her** 
translate the former together with selections from the 
latter and add ™e notes on the Alan! derived from the 
Yuan Shifts The envoys are described aw 11 Andrew 
the Frank with fifteen companions " or as iJ Andrew and 
William of Nossium (r) and Thogay an Alan of Cathay ' 1 
of whom no independent I n format ion seems to have been 
discovered. No one who lias seen the Mongol Khans" 
decrees, translated by Monsieur Chavanne* in the T'otnuf- 
JW for 1904 or ItH>$ r will doubt the genuineness nf the 
letters from the Khan and the Chiefs of the AJnni U* 
the Popt% which are m follows: — 

In the strength of the omnipotent f Sad,. the command 
i>f the Emperor of Emperors. 

" We send our envoy Andrew the Frank with fifteen 
companions in the Pope the Pad of the Christians, U* 

1 Jtiwfr, MmvrKvi* ind ft a. . Icm. tiL p. iUK : 11 Honim [dojnfdiJrKniTiii 

tmitifimm nnwiniiit, k FrarHlnin mujorern juiraxcnint opintfthcni trai^r 
JdfcitEta* rJ.rj Fltjr. ptid. k *ncfl, legato njimi ^ taunt id o ni \ magnum 

Lliisnmm f rcipcmorem. *\ul ri Friueipibia Orignti* bdwifiue Italilti P 

|lprVi-n«ranL hr., MOD [[Ml) ml rmEutefLl UutulMSRi'm " ; JkEttl 
r^iipi, iiir, p, Sj : “.Sub hlljiut smii ( fiiinua vt-hil cr Ta/lArin 
f ruler Juan ltos <!*■ Flonuitia, ei■ ■ quo alh^ c^imint, mi^ui a 
■ ha i no, ml I h ont illrtrtn Ft annum m llttlk litbsrfc, ob«nuio k revcrfritTO 

- fT. r'onliisr in Vole'* Cttfkvy, vat. iii. p. 170 : ‘ Sk*ril>Ltur JilU-ni. 

udvicumluetus |n--« Andrea ct iMLtalme <fo Niuiotir Tlj^ay A Ian a dc 
LVJsay*i tLiinalifl i m ]wrataris Tarl^rorum finpu-r nsrtt* tklsm atLholEcam 
inn^ntlb^ ini BCKlem np^ODljcflFii ij'^UnaUM ct Ciim Eittari^ ffuralitro* 
ejunidfll fihIsjs rtmlidf. I>nt Armdm f xiii kaJ, Anno quarto/ 

Uvx. vatic, b' 2 . f. .\'K\ii v, quoted iti r/,- .l/rtW** ganud** 

rnwitu m flth, d* rft’rali* - (TA.frfri, Ivk I SEE. ]j, a." Tliegfiv 

Chilli form tg TVliii, wbieli i* foam! ihe ruuui- ui 
* i hrlstini* hut oat . I think, ai u» Alim, in the fcurtMAth centiuy i 

Cl CA.£A.*Atsia Chvn^ckuifttf ehihi i\ lit, fu]. Jl i" 
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Fninchiu beyond the seven seas where the sun ijets, to 
open the way for the frequent sending of envoys by na 
to the Pope and by the Pope to us, and to ask the Pope 
himself to send in* his blessing and always to make 
mention of us in his holy prayers, and to accept our 
Commendation of our servants llie AEani, who are hh 
Christian sons; also that they bring to us from the 
setting of the sun horses and other wonderful things. 
Written in Khauhulig in the year of the Bat, the Axth 
month, the third day uf the moon." 1 

*' In the strength of the omnipotent God and hi honour 
of the Emperor our lord, 

"We, Futim Juans, Caticen Tunglb Gemboga Evenki, 
Joannes Juckin\ salute the holy Father our lord the Pope 
with our heads kid on the earth, kissing his feet, seeking 
Ids benediction and grace, and that he wilt make mention 
of us in his holy prayers and never forget m Let this 
moreover be known to your Holiness, that for a. long time 
we wen? instructed in the catholic faith, and wholesomely 
governed and very much comforted by your legate 
Brother John, a valiant, holy, and capable man, whu 
nevertheless died eight years ago, lii which years We 
have been without a governor and without spiritual 
Consolation; although we have heard that you have made 
provision for another legate, who however has not yet 
come. Wherefore we beseech your Holiness to send us 
a good, capable, and wise legate who may care for our 
souls; and that he may come quickly, because wo fare 
ill without a head, without instruction, and without 
consolation. And we also beseech your Wisdom to give 
a gracious reply to our lord the Emperor, so that, as 
he Loo asks, a quick and good road may be opened for the 

1 Jar. Min ., toia^ vii, |>. iJOSl; willi marginal nolri J1 Ei weftt. aft- t 
^pLo, I3! w s CW/ixiy* vqL lit, p. I tic . The iLiie a-H 11 July* l&Stf. The 
Ki«|Tcror JftTogbitfi Temur or Jf| 'Tjf Shua Ti s ihe 3ii*t of [lac 

Viiaj] jynutv H 
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frequent sending of messengers from you to Inin and from 
him to you, and so that friendship may be made between 
you and him. For if you do this, great good will result 
for tho salvation of souls ami for the exaltation of tin- 
Christian Faith, because his favour in Ins own Empire can 
produce numberless blessings, and Ids wrath numberless 
evils: and we lieg that you tuny commend to him ns your 
son 1 ' and our brethren and other believers who are in his 
Empire, because if von do so you will du the greatest 
good, since it lias so happened that three or four #■)* r<nj$ 
intrr. coii)!' at di Here tit Limes !rom you to the aforesaid 
htuporor our lord, and have beeu graciously received by 
him and honoured and rewarded ; and from that time 
the said Emperor line had no answer from you or from 
the Apostolic See, though they promised on each occasion 
that they would bring hack answers from you to the 
a foresail t lord. Wherefore may your I [■ if urns,' make 
provision that tins time and henceforward he may huvr; 
a definite reply from you and an envoy, us your 

Holiness, for the t brhtimis in those parts :sro put to 
great shame when falsehood ia found among them. 
Written in Khatibalig, in the year of the lint, ttic sixth 
month, the third day of the moon," 1 

lo these letters, according to Wadding, the Pope sent 
I he following replies, dated: on 13 June, I 33 K:— 

I. -Magnified 1‘riucip:, Imperatori I m pe rut or u u i Om niun i 
Tartarorum ilinstri grutiom in prursenti, qmo pcrducat ml 
gloriaui in filturo. Ann. Min., vii. p. 210' murg ■ Ibid 
ep, I0R. 

■2. Oilecto hlio nobili vira Fodim .?rivets Frincipi 
Alanorum. VenitrUe* niywr, etc. Ani*. Afin., vii, p, 2U ; 
nmrg. Ibid, ep. 109, with note on p, 2112: Hia per omnia 
similes ucripsit ad I .'hyrnuun T,.«gi T ad Cbtmbugam Vonrii. 

- Jan, .Via., torn. vii. pp. a*. Old. with ainrgm : ■■ Ibhf. pp |*i ' - 
<-vA*y, voi, iii, |F, 181, 31, n, I, 
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ad Joannem Yochy, ad Ruben m Fiiu&mmn Principe* 
AUuoruiDp singulis ad aingulos epistolis eKuraii*. 

r!. Hagnifico Principi Chansi hnperatori Tartaroruni 
dc medio Imperio. Aim, Min., vii P p.2I2; m&rg .: Ibid. 
ep r 294. 

4. I Jjlecds liliis, nobilibos Viris Carasmon, 5: Johanan, 
Magtii Principia Ch&nsi Imperatoria Tartarormii de medio 
1 1 uperto, buniliaribus. L&tahter tb: vuhw, etc. A nn. Min , 
vil t p. 213; marg.: Ibid, tp. 205. 

5. M&gmfica Principi Usbech, Imperatori Tartu rurtiiu p 
fr magno fiUo Chyiatcmi gratiain p trie. Exuitanti per* 
O'pimax, etc, A un T Aftn. r vii, p. 213 ; uiarg,: Ibid. ep. 209, 

The above letters were sent off by the ban tin of the 
Mongol envoys in July ; and on 31 October, 1353, the Pope 
mmtd the following letters to be written that they might 
be carried by his own envoys: 

L Dileciis film NS col no Boned RocttE Theologiru 
Professori, Nicolao de Molano, Jowini de Florentbi 
it Gregorio de Hun gars a Ordhiis Fnitrmn Minor uni. 
Vat is zdmUtt ffirventibu#, etc. Datum Avtnione II * 
l\iiL Nw'trftbris no I l r . A n n. AH M-, vii p p + 2 3 -t: marg. 
Ibid, ep- 3&4 

2. Mugnilko Principi Imperutori Imperutori mi omnium 
Tartarorum. Qti*.f wivis coinmiisa, etc. A un. M i n.. v ii*p, 2 E 0. 

H MugnificQ Pdueipi Chained Iruparatori Tartarorum do 
medio Imperio. Dudum ad notitiani, etc. Ami* Min. f 
viS, p, 217 ; niarg.: Ibid, epist. 366. 

4. M a gs s i fi e'O Pri no i pi U sbecl i , etc. /> / av i itof if i fl ffl 
et< Jjmi. jlfim, vii, P- 217. Tim is the ^ame us the 
letter to Chans i jinst above, and i* not given in full by 
Wadding. 

5. Spectubili vivo Tynbuch primogenitO magnifies 
Frineipis Usbech. jiim, A/£ii. p vih p. 21S; marg,: Ibid, 
epiat, 3GB. 

a DtlecLO filio Elm* Hungam Ordinia Fratrum Minorunn 
A nil Min,, vii, p 218 ; rnarg,: Ibid epist. 309, 
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t, Dilecto tilio nobili vino Pudim Jovenst, lYizicipi 
Alniiorum thieliuiii, in Itnperio Tartarorum enuabitetitiuiiL. 
J iui, Min., vji, p. *219 ; marg,: Had. epist, UTi). A noli* 
«t the end says ? Eodem uiudo scripsit ad teliquos. quo* 
supra minima vim us Prindpes Alanorutn. 

W a now proceed to translate the whole or parts of three 
ouL uf these twelve letters, as follows:— 

I o the Magnificent Prince, famous Emperor uf 
Emperors of ail the Tartars, grace in tin; present to lend 
to glory in the future, 

11 The envoys of your Highness who lately came into 
our presence we received with smiling face and joyful 
i it i rid, a nd ! im rd 11 leu i T& vonra Uy a 1 1 d k i ndly. The reason 
was that as well from that which the envoys themselves 
laid before us, being understood through a faithful 
interpreter employed for this purpose. as from the tenor 
of your Magnificences letter which they showed us, we 
understood and clearly gathered that you, who bear great 
devotion to the holy Homan catholic and Apostolic Church 
which is committed to our rule, and to us who though 

unworthy hold the (dace of God on earth, and ..ibly 

commend yourself to out 1 prayers, out of reverence for u* 
and for the same Church have hitherto treated and still 
treat with benevolent favour and timely kindness our 
beloved sons tlm noblemen Fodim Jo vena, Chyansum 
longi. Chorttboga Vensii, Joannes Y'ochoy, and tin lieu* 
Pinzunos, Princes of the Alani, and other CbristSlii Alani 
who dwell in your Em pip, fn thanking yon abundantly 
iwtl. ha- |his intid for OTb mission of the envoys, which has 
given us great pleasure, we jiarticuinriy ask and exhort 
)'flnr Cftatness that your Sublimity may Is- willing from 
feveVeuce for us and for the aforesaid Church to continue 
and increase kindness and favour of this sort towards 
the. (daresaid Princes of the Alani and oilier Christians 
sojourning in the same Empire; and may it please your 
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Greatness to grant full pcrjniftsion that Bishops and 
Catholic monks and other ChristuMM! may lie able 
th rough out the *aid Empire to have, frqely found, build, 

11 a id maintain Cfmrcliitfi* Basilicas, and Oratories, in winch 
the services of divine praise limy be performed according 
to the rite and manner of the above-mentioned Roman 
Church, and the saving sacrifice 1 m offered for the sins 
and offences of the people, and that the word o! God and 
the truth uf the catholic faith, without which no one can 
bo saved, may be nSjle to be preached in the same places 
everywhere h y the same Bishop, monks* and other 
Christians who have authority for this. We moreover 
humbly and devoutly pray and will pray for you and for 
your health r and that He who lights every man that 
comes into this world may so deign to enlighten your 
mind with the light of His bve and grace that you may 
come to know Him truly and may receive the light of 
faith through which you may l*c abundantly tilled with 
grace in the present< and in the future life may obtain 
the reward of eternal happiness. Further* since your 
Sublimity, in offering us with sincere affection, ns we 
believe, friendship, and demanding it from ns, ha* sought 
that your envoys may be sent to m for this purpose and 
ours to you, we wish your Greatness to know that tins is 
pleasing and acceptable to in*, ami that we will receive 
your envoys whenever they come sent to us, with favour 
and gladness. And wo are arranging to send envoys or 
legates of our own to your presence and to those regions, 
who will tell yon more fully about our good will and other 
mutters which concern the health of your oouL W ■ ris k 
therefore that you receive the same our envoys, when I hey 
reach you, In peace,and m patiently and kindly hear them 
that the seed of life to be sown its the held of your heart 
may bring forth rich fruit whose snveeLtiess you, being 
i] mi 1 1 ns iv i \ among tin- rede elm n I by the precums hl*>od of 
t hrint. limy taste at length, in the heavenly home and he 

JHA3, 1017. - 
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satisfied with them for ever, D^ted at Avignon on the 
Idea of Juno in the fourth year.' 1 * 

To the magnificent Prince Chan si, Emperor of the 
Tartars of the Middle Empire, grace in the present to lead 
to glory in the future. 

"Joyful reports, very pleasing and welcome to God and 
to us whOj though un worthy* take His place oil earth, have 
brought it to our notice that you, who are counted worth v 
to be a great Prince, of your wonted kindlier {which the 
most High, from whom nil g<iod tilings proceed, bus given 
you ! towards the Christ ions who live in your Empire and 
those too who visit it, have alw ays hitherto treated them 
w ith favour and kindness, and still m treat, bestowing on 
X S iots i fa von rSj gi f ts and j uri v i leg-.-s : u-; oeeaai on a t i An d 

in no less degree, as we have learned with delight, you 
have received with favour and kindness our venerable 
Brother Nicholas the Archbishop and our beloved sons the 
Brothers of the Order of Minora, who were lately sent to 
those regions by our predecessor Pope John XXII of 
blessed memory, etratcbingout to them a hand of liberality 
ami munificence, and even, from reverence of God, giving 
them leave to repair the ruined Churches rind to build 
new ones also, and to preach freely to those who wish to 
hear the word of God ; for which things we render thank a 
to your highness. . . _ Dated as above,' 1 * 

3 Ash. Mis., mtn. rii, pp, 210* 211* with margined note : “ lhi± ep, 
IflS. The date i* 13 Jane, I33S. Notice the laier date 4 10 Jane) gjnn 

jr. 12, n. 2 above,. 

1 Anit Loj e. vfi, p. 212, With marginal act*:-: " IhuL «p. 204 " 

The duns ifl Avignon, Jjj June, 1338. The i.tr.imillion of Chami ho 
given cotnawnUtoTfi preat difficulty* Yule (t'af tap* iii< p, inclined 

W identify him with Jiukiitliui or Jinks hi, who begin i* reij^i in 1334 or 
iaiJs blit t ho names and dates of the Ghazni, KliAns who had LhHr 
MpitaE at Ajmtdig *«m to 1« iu- yet very u n rtf tain ly knot* n : cf. n\*» 
iSt^Lschni-ider, □/Afcdibe™/tfreepni^y, *jLe,. pp r |7,> HI- Xiotaliui 

the Archbishop wo? the suceesaur of John of Monto Carvluo am AnrliUNmp 

Of Khanbalig* Wn gather from this letter that he hurl retailed Aknalig 

tjefor^ 1037, end hi* huh t" riot nEimng I hum nruu w C fi- put to dcutli 
there about mulrtummor iu 1330 or 1340, There i>, L belie vs, no reason 
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To the beloved son, the nobleman Fodim Jovens VI. 
Prince of the faithful Alani who dwell in the Empire of 
the Tartans. 

IJ Amongst the other incumbent anxieties of the pastoral 
office which ia rightly com milted to us from above, we 
believe this to be pleasing and acceptable in the eyes of 
the divine Majesty* it wo give the help of consolation 
to those who r redeemed by the precious blood of ■Cbri&L, 
profess the catholic faith, especially amongst foreign 
nations; and cause strangers from the faith itself* without 
which there is no grace or salvation for any a to be attracted 
and Induced by righteousness of speech and life to accept 
and hold the faith. And so, having understood the 
reports of the envoys of you and of the other Princes of 
t h e faithful Alani dwelling in the Empire of the Tartars, 
who were recently sent over to our presence, to the effect 
that though there are in those regions many Bishops and 
monks who have been sent there formerly by the Apostolic 
See r earnestly engaged about, the aforesaid work with 
faithful and loving v.eal ; yet liecauae in respect of the 
harvest, which is acknowledged to be great in the same 
regions, the labourers arc few, it would he very fitting 
that others should be sent, we remember tbftt vve wrote in 
our different letter® to you and to the same Princes that 
wc were intending to seize an opportunity to scud, to those 
regions guided by divine grace other men who were 
learned in the law of the E>rd, by whom, together with 
others sent thither at other times, as is aforesaid* the work 
of this ministry might be able wholesomely to ho carried 
on. Since* however, in our desire to carry this our 
intention itilo effect, we have provided for the dispatch of 
the beloved sons, Nicholas Boneti, S.T.F., Nicholas of 

U) think Shut h# uTerrtynjhoU KliAnbaUg. urn) it waa Jfffllmhly &t 
ttr AIimU^ anti Ktlhfw% i tlmt be died* M u Brnil 

i \ dn not. Lianw oil wlmt uucieul authnritj'h in lilriS, Ch v 

|K l-l, wlmiv Conlit-r .^soHi-t (SVr** gp**r*p*rAnt r Ji- 

11 Nii'oEnu» 1 Q.S, Ffr, elect, t K, IX+ lrtlCf; t S-33S. 
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Mola.no, John of More net, and flrogory of Hungary, of the 
Order of the Minor Friars, to the aforesaid regions lor 
the exercise of lilts ministry; we usk your Nobility and 
particularly exhort you in the Lord tint, from respect 
for ns aud the same See. your Nobility may be willing i<> 
accept our special commendation both of themselves and 
of the other Brothers and their companions and servants 
whom they bring with them or may have. And that they 
and other monks to Is? deputed by them, or by others who 
have authority for that purj>o$e lrum us or their smperiurs, 
may be able freely to preach the word of Cud and to do 
other things which pertain to divine worship in those 
regions, [we trust that] you may use the goad offices of 
your care, and thereby obtain more richly from Him who 
rewards all good deeds the prize of an eternal recompense. 
Dated 11 s above." 1 

The Alani, who are mentioned by Lucan IS. 223; 
10, 454), Pliny (4, 12, 2o, §80), Seneca (27tycsf. ti2!l), and 
other ancient ant hois, seem to have been a Scythian 
trilie settled on Lhe northern slopes of the Caucasus. The 
Chinese arc said, on vague and doubtful authority, to 
have known them in Lin.- later Han dynasty as ^ £4 
Yen-ts ui or pfl fff Adan-tiu, but in the Ytian dynasty 
they generally used the name ^ jjg A-su. which is no 
doubt the same as Rnbruipiis' Aas or Akas.* Alan troojis 
seem to have served the Mongol Khans from Cbingis 

1 limn .Win., vil, p. 210, With marginal mHe : “Ihjil, epint, 370 . ” 
Tlrt date above is “ Avaniono II. Kal. yovemUri* anno IV » i|„i 
31 October, I33S, 

8 iIw lfan Sh,> - * , 5tvi > 1 - f«t Or : Jg 2J| Jg ^ 1$ ft j]” jji 
EH mi vf. U rat soli iieapT, Xatitri <>/ tfrfUntml (iroyraphy, 

Pis, S.-S-lfJ, Th* eld mnji uf the jg -Jft ^ ChiHi/iMh tc-tifn 
and die Apiwndis 1 iff ft j|. | to c, lliii of the y*,„ ,v*M , :jlU the 
Aluni pfj ill pi} 5!- ■' laa-a ssfl. lor RubrutpiLsri. H.iUiiyl. I’iwp/aiI 
A oetc., VcL i, [i. 102 [ 1 jioii the eiiea uf /ilfllrrwl [7 ,Frnii\ 
1-2331, there name vulo v* vtrtaino itfanfeu. whs are them called Acisi 
finarir, "Or. Aims ttwdtUQ reach Ant J, king UwUHans after the 
miuier of the Gfteimm, using greeke beofcea ami ISrcciaji pHesU. 
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onwards. and an imperial guard of A-su in two divisions, 
luft and right, was formed in 1272. and its name was 
modi lied in the years 1280 and 1309. This guard was 
still in insistence in 1330.' 

So attempt is here made to extract all the numerous 
mentions of the Alum from the 1 liuii &hih t hut the 
following notes taken from the biographies <$s of those 
who were certainly or pus&ibly members of the tribe will 
Ik* of some interest - 

The first person to lie noticed is Jg ft l|il| Nieh-ku-Iit 
(? Nicholas). who surrendered to Mango with thirty men 
of the 4 1 J r«J & Yeh-li-yn A-su. whoever they may 
have been. His son 1BJ Jg ^ A t a-ch ih, a. L'hitnirch in 
the Lit Akm Guard {£ £ &i ft\ who died 

in the reign of Jen Tsimg, and grandson #: -ft Chiao- 
hua, who succeeded to his father s dignities and served 
with ^ ti 7t» % Yen T'ieh-mu-erh in 1328, are both 
briefly mentioned, Cliiao-huas son 2S ?§? Tf ?£ Cho- 
yen-pu-hua has his biography given at rather greater 
length. He distinguished himself several times in battle, 
and was nipidty promoted through a number of different 
post*, ending with ^ SI U ZE In 

1328 we find him leading a body nf 400 Alan troops and, 
a little later, uno of sis hundred. He is mentioned again 
under the date 23 December. 1330, and lims been identified 
by Professor Fclliot with Chemboga Vensii who wrote to 
the Pope (p. 13 above), and no doubt rightly so. None 
of his many titles <except possibly rFAt-iu-c/iT/il 

seem to suggest anything like Vcnsii, 5 

' I'iptM Sbih k t frilfl. t\ V u 7 i"\ 

1 1 fob* s ^1- -V- ^ &&&& voider, 

yteie** a/MuL Gft*th* Jk 2fl* rnmndm* thltt Yuh li ja [VAiaa) i* ptoWbly 
i.\m **mp a-i Vdi-lfiih <[* - 4 hslwwU I ml Use mi K»m to iMy 

[Wffitttlv- For ilia |sas5&ptt3 afrdrtit CheittK>jr& ?v*‘ below* Tun!* Ytl ' 

In tlw muiltfrii yoks [|5 ^ ^ 10i to thr ^ lift J0 fX 

Chih-Amn CM H-tiftAmp rAiA,. wo find * slmy n\M<m So Clittnlxigft 

li: - £ ^ ft ^ % M * ft £ & ® S fa 
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Nieb-kii-U'a biography ifi followed by iliac of fij ft ® ;■: 
A^rh-Baa-laii, who served 31angu, with hi* sons fij Jit 4ft 
A-awi^hirD and ^ ^ ^ Sieh-ku-lai grandson ^ ft 43r 
Hu-erb-tu-ia* and great^juoid&on jgj 3E ^ ft Hri-*.u 
l ieh-mu-ei h who distinguished himself fighting against 
Kaidu, was granted a post eii the Left Altm Guard * and 
died in 131 L Nieh-ku-ki had taken part in Ehubiki's 
expeditions against Y un-nan i$. Kamjangi and 

the Song Empire, 1 

£rtl 331 JS Hang-hu-saik a man of the A-m tribe, was 
ruler of the country of A-sii. When T k ai Tsung (Ogotaf) 
reached his territory, H&ng-hu-s.sfi came at the head o£ 
his people to surrender to him. He was granted the title 
of 4S ft Pn-tu-@rh and a golden tablet, and was 
ordered to bring a body of \m countrymen lor active 
service. He picked mil a thousand A -an warriors and 
put hb elder son ph] ij; A4a-cb'ih in coin maud 
them. After distinguished service against the Sung in 
ChUmg-nan and elsewhere, A-ta-ch'ih ia aaid to have 
been killed by treachery whan he was drunk, apparently 
at |fi[ 0H Chfia-eh f fto chon (now j{j. Ch ao heien in 
An-hni) in 1274. In the separate blograph}' of A-tfe'cb'ifa 
(t+ ejtxxv, fol. 5 r 3 1 M ^ #) the exact manner of his 
death ia not mentioned : and on the other hand a very 
similar story is told of the death of flt ^ £55 ft 

Yeh-lieb pa-lu-£rh T who seems to have entered the service 
of Ggotai with Haag-hu-AsCt In any case the story of 
all Alan officer having been thus put to death at about 
this time may well have combined with the disaster which 
befell Khubilai s troops outside Ch'nng-ehou to form Lhe 
foundation of .Marco Polo's account of the massacre of 
a whole regiment of Akni who had “ lighted upon some 

ft ft # + * Tlie Krk^hih E£u *hih fa chi sayg - wq.« 

f pitch 1 or Cupbearer in lbs day* of Ying Timur." 

1 £Afi,e. Ciiiti, fd. Hr*: cf. c. i, fol. Gv* wliijrt tin* *uins Jinnie 

written pqf =jf A-hsi-lan. 
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I'ootl wine ’ in Oi'iuij'Chon in l-i 5. Hurg-liu-ssil, who 
is ealled ifl Jg» Ang-ho-ssfl in his w>n'* life, was 
murdered in bis own country, wbinli then passed to the 
care of hi* wife}& AS Wai-ma-ssn and of liin younger 
son jjb $}f An-fa-p u. A-t'a-di'ih’a son ^ 5i Fo- 
ta^Srh held a post in tlie Rigid Ahm Guard, and died in 
1300, IVtn-erh's elder sou (ft) H & Wo-lo-ssQ 
held important military posts and was granted in 1323 
the Tiger-tablet wiili three pearls (ffc tic U). 

“The younger son ^ Fa-ting inherited his father s VIIT 
appointments ns Huai-yUati to-chiang-chtln, Afterwards 
lie wus promoted to Iris Diimglta li.t, one oF the three 
chiefs of the staff) of the Right Alan Guards, with 
control or the Hou-wei-chiln < Ftietn Shih. c. Ixxxvi, 

Eol, 4 r). Ill the fourth year of Uhih-ta (1311) his older 
brother Tu-tau was appointed to the second post in Lhe 
Right A fail Guards and Fu-ting resigned his position in 
the Huu-wei and was promoted (?) to lx* Dv.ngash.it u of 
the Ch’u-mi-yilan (Board of Military Affairs), He was 
ordered to lend a body of one thousand men to guard 
Chlen-mut-eheu. 1 Afterwards lie received the title of 
Ting-yuan ta-chlang-chiln [one degree higher than Huai- 
yiiaTi], with the office of f/i'ten in (he Ch‘u-ini-yilan, and 

second rank in the Hou-woi-ch'in-chdn, and Ti-tiaa and 
Darvgha of tlie Jtight Alan Gtusnfc In the second year 
(? 1315) he received the title of TstH-shau tai-fu, with the 
office of Tainga'hih in the Clru-tni-yunn, In the latter 
Chih-yllnu period (1335-10) he was appointed a President 
of the Chn-mi-yiiaii.’ ,s We tiud another mention of 
l'u-ling under the lltli month of 13-15 as fol lows !- 

“On the day wondixii (5 December) the former President IX. 
of the Cli'u-mi-yuan, Fu-ting, and Shih-la-pw-Jwifl S*4«h- 

i Tb* Iwadqoarteni of tbo -f* fl Jf Ch'ioa-bn w of Ch-len iwnfJifa 
Wrra at -jit n T.iu K t oo In ;£ $ ® To 010? lu in Manchuria. 

Yto irtrt <Shih ¥ 0 . UiKVL, fol. 5 r" T 

1 KiVifeid Sfithi C. fol. I. 
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ti-ko were ordered tu return to the capital. Previously 
the two men 3sad been unjustly degraded on a charge 
of plotting to assassinate Yen Tdeh-mu-crh before the 
Emperor (Tughflii temur) had been enthroned* and were 
consequently now mnatated." 1 Tlie two passages are not 
perfectly consistent, as the latter implies that Fu-ting had 
been President of the Ch'tt-uii-yilAa before the accession 
of the Emperor in 1333, and the former says that lie 
received that appointment in the Chih-yuan period. We 
can hardly doubt that this Chili--ytian-shih Fu-ting is the 
Futiisi Jneiis whoso name is first of the four Alan chiefs 
who addressed the Pope in 133G. As a descendant of the 
fci ruler of the country uf A-su ,r he may have been. as 
M. PelUot points out, the actual chief of the Alanl In 
China ill 133G- The names of Johannes Juckoy ami 
Rubeufl Pin tan as have not yet, I think, bean traced in 
native works; and the titles (if they are titles) are more 
dilBcult to identify than the names. Tungil suggests 
|pj Tuny-chili, and Pinzauits ^ jjl Pin<j‘Chang. 

dl Yd-wa-shih of the A-su tribe was the son of 

til 44 SI Yeh-lieh Pa tii-erli. who joined his chief 
probably Hmjg-ha-ssflj in submitting to Ogatai. Yeh-lieh 
pa-tu-Grb was famous for having caught a tiger! which 
had attacked him, by the tongue and killed it with his 
knife, lie was lighting in SsO-riruuuin 1258, and Mungu 
formed a new regiment of Alanl for him to command* 
Under Khtibilai ho was engaged in various campaigns, 
ending with the subjugation of the cities of the Yang¬ 
tze Valley, Jn one of these cities the Sung governor 
surrendered, and then revolted again, and having enticed 
Yehdieb inside the walls, entertained him at a feast 
and made him drunk and killed him. His elder son 
fli ifi ? % Yeh-su-tai-dph fell in the attack on 
Yang-chon. and the younger, Y11-wa-shill., succeeded to 
the command of the Alan troops and followed Bttyati 

1 Yuan Shift, t Xfifjii. fwL 7r\ 
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against the Sung, and joined Inter in expeditions against 
Nuran and Kaidu. After winning great distinction lie 
died suddenly in the daytime in the summer ol 130(1, 
and was succeeded in turn by his son (fa ^ ]U ? 
l-ch'i-Ii-tai and his grandson 1i Pai-ehu. 1 

JflS % Pa-tu4rb was a member of an A-su family 
which had settled at _£ ® Shaug-tn, and he had elder 
brothers named 7C ft 51 'T* ^ Wu-tao-firb Pu-bdi and 
J!j i£ y? Ma-t'a-firli-sha, Khubilsi put him in 

command of a thousand Alanh 11c died in 1297 and waa 
followed by bin son gl] ^ & PielMfhi-lieii. who was alive 
in November 13SS, and grandson ft? j® fl) Vdi-lien-i i 
P 'g K ou-Crh-clii of the A-sa tribe joined ifnngu s 
army with bis father ffl ft # 135 Fu-tfi-lai-U 1 ft and 
twenty families of A-bu soldiers. In 1308 he was 
appointed to a post of the second rank in I,lie Left Alan 
Qltard, and died io 1311. He was succeeded by his son 
ff& SSi W H, Tt-mi-U^rh, who led hiB troops to join 
I JR % Vli-chao-shih i ? Yil-wa-shib) against Nayan; 
Ti-mi-ti-erh s 1 son fr ill Hsiang-short Served Wu Tsung 
(1307-1311) and Jen Tsung (1311 1320) in the body¬ 
guard. ]ii the ninth month of the 1h*t year of Tien-li 
^October, 13281 he fought aL 1-hsing and killed seven of 
the enemy. From morn to dusk he scattered the enemy 
in thirteen places. For his services be was granted a gold 
birdie and received un appointment ns TtL-chih-foii-shih 
(second rank on the stall') of the Left Alan &uar<l*'\ 
Hsiang-sliau has been identified by M. Pe!]iot with 
Cliynnaam of the Popes letter (p, 13 above); and so 
thi-ec of the four or live strange-looking names connected 
with the embawy of 1330 have been verified from these 
perfectly independent and contemporary native sources. 3 


< r*tn tfAiA, c. e xJtii. fols. 2 v - 3 r\ 

* Inn e. «wni. (ola- ltt * 

= r, f n,. etkik, <v <r. TI»' hicsmphy of M 5 JZP 

A t*^sli*ih un fat. or juI.Ik V«r.V little tQ what liw bctn^iri nf him above. 


p. 5“ ff, tVttny, voL iil, j>. l&t, 
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SIiUi-la Pa-tu-erh, the son of Jj Ylich-lu- 

ta-mou, w ho served Mnsigu, was of the A-su tribe and 
a commands of A-su troops which he led in Ikyjiu’g 
expedition against the Sung and against Xuvau. He died 
in 1302 and was followed by lua son Jji jf£ j?£ Na-hni- 
ch'an, who had a post in tile Right Alan Guards and was 
given the title of I1JJ iflf 5f? Mmg-wei-chiang-ehlin in 
1325. 1 

m si 

Ch'e-li of the A-su tribe was the son of Jglj ^ 
Pich-chi-pa, who served Mungo, and was appointed to the 
L'ft Alan. Guard* in 1300. He was followed by his son 
5; ?!l l"J Shiii-lieh-uiihi, who is mentioned under the 
year 1328. 

The above notes taken, as has been said, from the 
biographies of the A-su or Aiaui, who -were all, re %vl 
nomine as John says, Christians, by no means exhaust 
ihe allusions which may he found in the Titan Sit ih and 
other Imoks of that period cither lo the Aiani or to the 
other Christians who wore iu the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries comparatively plentiful in the Mongol Empire. 

The beat general summary (w ith some very interesting 
details) of the great mass of information which is now 
becoming available on the subject of medieval Christianity 
in the Far East will 1«* found in an article which } hod 
not seen when the above notes were written, n am e ly 
Professor Paul Pell iota "Chretiens d’Aste Centmle et 
d'Extreiue Orient ”, which appeared in the T'oung puo 
for December, 1914. 

LATIN AXI» CHINESE TEXTS 
1 Monument a Hmomc.v bo km i,r xusuuam antbhac ehita 

Tom. ii, Prague, mpcclxviii. 

p. 81. Nam ut it vkU alu|ua lire viler inscnumis. Nag (rater 
Johanna do Fjbnnria Unlink Afitiorvm indigims Episcoims 

1 I'lirlll Skill, C, CMir, ful. a V* 
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fiij-tinitiiwjiaiii anno Domini millesiroo ireeenlesimo trieewmo 
qnurtn, » sancto Pft|Mk Bmtdicto duodecimo twm a)its missus fat 
emu Apostolic is Uteris & denis mmelus k legatii* ml Ktuim, 
summnm omnium Thartaronm Imperttonmi, qui tenet quasi 
dominium medielatis orbis ortaUlifl, cujua polc-sim Si eopia 
civitfttum, terrorum, lingunrcmi, divicianuu, k regiminis 
i it ft nitor u ni quodmumodo populonim excedi t □nmem nawi* 
cioneiu. IU-tiess.iltins do Aviniona men so JXrcfBllw. perwUmn* 
tfnapelim in priaotpio quad raff™ “lie A ibi usque ad Patella, 
quml full in lino Morel I. espettavimus navtgtiim Jaim*n»ifiu 
vent urn tn 6am nuneoiis Thartarorwn, quas misit A'imw do 
Cawbaiee maxima ereitnto ml Paptm, pro mitbendk \ legatis P- * a - 
A ad npariendam vtiun, & fodus eoinponeiidura emu Chtistiams, 
w quod tnultum bnuo'eat, A dfligit fidem nos tram. Bnmmi 
ecifttu priori pe$ sui Imperii ttwins, plus qnam trigmtu mill)a, 
qui vocantur Aiani, & totum guberimtit imperium orient! s. sum 
Christian i, re vel nomine, & dicimt so Sela mi Pape, pnntfi 
mori pro framittis, sic enini vacant nos. non a francia. eed a 
Jranqma. Horum primus Apostolus fuit fniter Johannas dittos 
do monte Cemrino* qui prime miles, judex doctor fridtrxei 
Imjti-mtoris post imt. Minos faetus faster Minor doctissimus & 
scientist dins Pe rveninms ml tern in Constant; iiojmIihi per insm 
in Kidendis JAii/, & fmmus in Peym u*at» ad feftum Suncti 
Minim it baptism non wins®, quia snnimam dispute! io»*m 
twbnlmuB cum Patrimflba Greeorum, & torn etmciiio coriuti in 
paltivdo SancU* Sophit, ubi Dtsus fecit in nobis novum imraeuUim. 
dans nubia as A sapieneiam, cui non polueriml mstrtcrv, k se 
noccssnrio ease Sciflimitietis confUeri cunipulst sunt, nihil in sue 
dampnadonis pallium protendontes, nisisuperbiam intoDarabitem 
Pros ulum Aomanorum. Inde navi Ruvim us mum Naurttin, & »n 
oeto diebmt pervenimua in Caffa, ubi multeruw metonw aunt 
Chri 1 stiani, Inde ail primnm 37m Harm wr* Imptrotorem p. Hi.- 
(.fiiKf pervonimns, A obtulitnim litents. jwnnos. dextrarium. 
cytiacam, & dona L'lipo, k port biemem bate |*asii, VcsUli, & 
remuneruti niasnificc, A cum ejus equi^ * eijwusis porveniimts 
in Amakc Imparii ruedii, ubi fedmna Eoclcsiam. endimis 
aream, fecimus ton tea, caatartmus missafl, baptiseavimua pltnes, 
libcm, k publicc prodicanlos, non obstante, quoiI onno jirecedenti 
so]t-iiiput morliriuin passi stint ibidem pro Christa Episcopa*, 
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& sox alii fratros mi nones, ruirae lib's coniscuntoa, quorum 
nomma: Ini ter %cAaraTuJ Episcopal undone Bnr^umhi^ 
Irtitor Franctttu* do Jj&tow/rm. frater Ptuckuiis HjfsptmiM, 
qtii fuat Prophota, A vidit celfim aporlum, A prodixis si hi, 
Sotiifl sills niurtimm, A 2%|ricriw de Sarny destmendas 
dtEiivto, A rmaUt perikttmm r propter ipsorum imirtirmm, 
Imporatcrem ilium temo die oectdenduin past i p fi ormn 
martinum* A multn alia gloricum; Irator Laarmetta de Ancona t 
(rater Pciniv, frator Indus interpret iUornin, & Gilottm 
mercator* Anno tereso peat nest rn m recessum do curia cimi 
Huge do AmuiUc Tto^valm petvetriinuj ad Cyotlos Kagan, id 
m, sid mantes amie, quo* f&dum venti, ultra qnoa ame 
Tk#rt&roB milloE pLilavit tiirnm hahitabileim hoc jnitciliatur 
ultra aliquant terrain 0-^ Thartan nutorn voluntnte Dei 
mirabsli iadusirta tranidemm, A fuerunt in campo maxima, obi 
T 1, dkifcur tom da JZotia, A mpeTtran^bilia a Philasaphia, | qnam 
tamen Thartari transienmtp & ego eciam bis t de qua hi psntma 
Ddiird: pocutt desertinn Ats, Qua pert rand ta pervenirnus in 
Camhfilce w ubi est autumn Bedes Imperii Orient is, do enjns 
WWltndiuo inoradibiLi. & poputa, ordine mlUtuiia tfikntur* 
Masioms antam Ktifim vieis ik\tmnis t A don is Fa|)e, ^ litcris 
tmllatiE, A Hegis eciutu Robert i cum auro, A nobis, gavisur! est 
^andio inugno, vulcio rapnimm bonum* ymo optimum omne* A 
Eti if] lii o nos bononiviL E^o autem sabnipnitar i mint as earn 
Crtico pu]dbc i rriuia i qm me precedent euni lumiinirMuiu it 
incenao rnotAJiilii: Credo tn unum Brum ; intnmnms. coram 
Ulo in glnriuoo jmll&cio rastdente,, 4 ennin Holla* Inrgemi 

deili recipient! hunulitar btmciljcriomnm Et tni.^i Iminus 
ad Inapt? rialem nnliim, nobis honambiliter prepnmtain, assignatts 
daobus principibrw, qui nobis in omnibus upecaaitatibus hubim- 
daniLStfimi? mJniatnibaqt in dbis ft potibn^ A neqiie ad pujiirtiin 
pro laterals* d-eputatis servitor (bus A ministria do curia, 4 sic 
IKir an nos quasi qnatnot aervienint intmiti^ aemper fmnoribufip 
vGstiims preoiCHS pro nobis & ImiiiKid oxtollondo. Et si bouo 
omnia eqmputarom, ultra valorem expend it quatnor miilitim 
marcantm pro nobis* cmania peraano triginla due* Fiionmt 
autom diajmlationes lacte eonferiv JwUm, A elks sc-oma imilti- \ 
glorioso, sod & tnulttiflftiiiiiiartim fructin^ in ilia Isuiwria fectun 
isst- HuUml otiam fr&tres Minoru in Cmnhakc Eedesiam 
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CutbcdrftUim itiuiiwliiit^ justii pul] nc sum, Jk Bolompueni Archie- 
piscuputimi, A alias Ecderiaa plura in civitah?, 1 campiuiafi, & 
uuiiiet^ vivont do mensrt Imperaicnift honorific™ v tilde* \ ideas 
aittem Impfifnilllor ills?, quod mil la mwlo valui nsnmnfli^p p. 09 ^ 
concessit. quod cum hub imnonuu trium expense A donis 
rcdircm ad Fnpnm r A cUo c vel alius niltteretur Cardinal is 
soScmpnis cum plonitudiiie poiesLuiiSp A fc&sf-t Ivpiscoputq quia 
ilium gradum sum mo vonomntur oumea Orion tales, Hive sint 
Chriitianit eive non, A asset do Qtdine Minor mm quia illoa solos 
cognoscunt Sacerdotes, A putant Paittin semper talem, iticut fui* 
ille Jtrtmimuf PtL|Jtt. h qni mini «sh letfutuiil P quem Sftnclmn 
vnnomDtac Thartari A Muni, frttrem Jakanurm do monte 
Comm ordinis Minoram, da quo supra. Fuimus an tern sti 
C of f i fa fr p adnis quasi tribnfl* inde par i iior nostrum 

clirexiiiiuw mm dcpeusis lmpenkLorta miigtiifieift, hi eqnia quasi 
riuccnth, A visUonw glariiun mundi in tot dvilatibus p fcerria. 
villi^ A re-bun* quo nulla lingua jw-weet reprimere AuffiddHtar* 

A festo autem Sanctl usque ml /Jowi'niaim oUmrttm 

jier tOJim IndiCttm pers’eniratBi ad nobilUaimrun civituumi lnd\t 
nomine Crtumhum> uhi muuitur piper locius orbis . * , 
naacimr in d«H?rta f &ed in orltis, nee Samceoi stunt Domini, p, * 9 , 
svd Christian i Saudi Timm® » . 

... Dt-in de perroximus per ware fid StfjrifaniiW montem p. pQ, 
idoriosum* cx oppwito pitritdisi, . . . | . . . Lryon qui circuit p. D). 
terrain Ethiojx, uii sunt mo-lo homines nigri, que dicitnr terra 
Prwhiteri Johannit . , . 

Do monte Sty llano hysteria. p. 95, 

. . Et primo vi (Ionium etl, rjiioiuodo ix-rveninios ml earn, 

,t 1 1 mil iter, sscundo do etus ccmdieionibiw* Priino omnquo film 
noo diiitissi a A'diim Bnnuno Impemtore cum down uiaxiima 
it cx|*nBis tmnsirt |*r Inti tarn tcnipturfinne, aiin via |wr U-rram 
dauaa propter gnernis, & nOUamodo pnterot tnuuitiw, preceptutn 

' The I'roi-* frnpncillt [*«■ p. 1 Irani*: portfanimm dmnbilcA oliuanHn 
ml nukn«oi(nanl oiuktaUta lm>i« namino OotuniUnt, vbi rmarttor |tiper 
Mrlii* . . . nen nusi itur in dewrtia Ml ill oni* ' occ MrenTii fiunl 
dimiini Ml xpistiain PWMti tliomc • q«l piiKleri* lodus 

imunli de <|tL& pro 0.00 Olficio Uilfpiaiii lijfsIO |W|mi li»bot*m tunni 
tnvtuie Ooreiio-. ill in* MOROto ’ primo MUtuiu, 1:1 tioO mil In. In I in) Iasi 
MMMi Doling text rooda/of* (te. *1m Indian/ mob. > tta/o***. 
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ffenat Kaam, quod venire urn- per Nnnst, qne glim maxima India 
YDctibntur. llaliet autern Mauzt am tales k popnlgs^ine numero, 
& nobis incredibilia sunt,, nisi vidissem copiam omnium rerum f 
fmetuum, qnos nuiiquam gignit terra laiina, A eivitntas maximum 
triginm millifs, exceptis villis. it oppidifl infinitis. Et ini*? ilk* 
est civiias tamosiositna naming Cnnipsay mirubslior, pnkbriar P 
d5cior T A iiiEtior cum maiori populo, A pluribiis divide, & ileOeiis, 
rdiliciis. A luaxEEiie ydolorum tamplk uba Hunt M. A duo- tnilli* 
religiosi simtil fmbitanEcs, qimm aliq unci vitas, que sit in iiiundo, 
vvl fork 1 fixer it unqu&tm Ubi scribuat sen Unites ease decern 
millm poncium nubiliuin d@ kpide com sculpttuis A yma^inibiLs 
priocijmni nnzi&ktruui, incredibile vst non vttjrritk A tjuneii forte 
non utenriiiELtur, Eat cciam Dayton giortiiit marl* mirabilis, 
eivitiLH nobis incredibilU ubi frutres Mi antes hubeni ties Eceksj ns 
pnltberrimfljj, up ti in us A ditissimns, balneum fundatum* omnium 
merCtttornm deposdoriun], babcnl eckm catnpanflij optimum 
A puIeherriinELs, ipiatum duos ego foci, fieri cum 

QG. sgiemplnitnte, quannn unam, videlicet itmionmi Jokannitmmt 
jilintn Antmunam decrovkmw nominondi^, A in medio Snrr,{- 
cr nor urn situs. Roce^tuit^ nutans do Z ay ton. in facto Sara ti 
StajjAnm, A in quarto form major!* chdornode porvenimus ud 
Cotumhitm* I )cmde voloutes navigato ad Banctum Thom a Ui 
dpOJtofim A inde ml tormni sanctum, asccndontes Junkra, de 
inferioro India t quo Kimbar vacatur in vigil in Smu-ti Gdorpii 
tot proccllis ferebflmur p quod scxagifita vicibns veil implkis 
fuimns quasi domnrai sub aqua usque nd profundi]an uiaris. 

II. In fprtitudiitti Oninipgtentb Dei, Imperatarig Jxnperatormn 
Prfrceptum. 

Kos mittimus Nunciutn nostrum Andneain Francrum cum 
quindocim hocus ad Pupum, Dtimmum Chmtianoniisi in Fnm- 
eh bin ultra sop turn maria, ubi ml uccidet, ad apcrkimium viam 
nnmm mpe mil tend in ptir nos ad Papain p A per Papons uri nos, 
A ad rggauduiil ipsmu Piiiam, ut tin lint ngbi^ suain knc> 
dictionem, A in orationibus mti sanctLs semper memoriani facial 
de nobis* Et quad Alanas semtoros nostras, Alios hugs Cbristi- 
anos 3 liAboat recomnH'fiiktas. Item quad adduejitit nobi^ nb 
occosu zalw L^uos p A aha mirabilin. HcripUi in CaiiibaJec in 
anno Rati men® sexto, tenia die lunation is. 
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Id fortitudine omnipotentta Dei, k in honors IiupentLum III* 
Domini noatri* 

2ios Fiitim Juans, Caticei} Tungii* tremboga Evcnzi, Joannes 
Jut: boy, sanctum Palrem Domimmi Pup&nj Da-urnm, capitibua 
ad terrain positis, pedes Oflculmito, sulutamaa, petanta hone- 
dklLOtieni Euam k grttUm, & quod in oration i bus snia sanctis 
faeiiit de nobis memorinm, k numqmin oblivimatur nosiri. 

Hoc autem sancritati mine sit uutuin* quod loo go tempo ro 
f lk icihm h hi forma" i ill Mo Catholica. it guilobriter guk'irnati, k 
congqlnLi plurimum |^r Legatutu rostrum fratrem Joannem, 
valbiitem, sanctum, k sufficientem drum; qui iamcn mortnus 
eat ante octO unnos, in qnibus sine gubcrniai-om, k nano 

Gpiiitii^li consolationCi licet author! tuu^, quod providistis de fibo 
legnlo, ilk La.ni'Co ijonduin vcnitr Ijnure suppltcanioB 8ajadH-uti 
Vestry quod mittatis nobia bcmum t suffieicateiP, uc sapicntem 
JjagatuiBn qui cum i ei hnbcut da aounabna noslris, k quod dto 
venial, quia male fitamus sine capita duo Information^ k si no 
cutisolatiune ; trupplknimw etiam Bapientfo' veatms qxicnl Domino 
nostro Dnperatqri respaflfieakiB gmtiOfife, Jtu quod aiKTiiitiir via* 
aicut Jt ipse petit, exixalitn & apta nunciis i»pe mittomlts 
a vobis iuI ifnsum, k ab ipso ad vos, k atl conferendiim inter yes 
k ipatatn amiEitiam: quia si hoc foceriti> omfmuin bonnm 
anbsequetur pro Euvlute &iiiiiiarum t k pro oxaitiitioiio fidoi 
Christiana, qtitft favor *jus in itnporio sno fn,con> potest iimomora 
bona, k Indignatio ejus innumcnv mala, k Idea rorammendetifi 
rtos ailki, fllios vested, k fmires, k Metes alios* qiu ™at in 
imperio ejuti, quia li ita fcoeritla. bom maxima fadofcte, cum iu 
factum fnarlt, quod ex parle vestra diversu temporUrns ties vet 
qimtuor nunc ivermit ad pnefiilntii IujpftKitorflBJ Domiumu 
DO^Lriun, ll quo gratiofic roeepti lu&cunt, k honorati k rem i t no - 
rat j ; k ex tunc dictus Imperator nullum a vohis, vel a S&do 
ApcraioUcu rdfpoD&um accept, licet tfinguU proud sennit so a voids 
response Ad pneiatom Dominmn mi>ormro r Qnaru provident 
BanotiLas ve#tm t quod bac vice, k dcinceps hubeat cerium a vobis 
resittnsiim k nancium, si^ui decet Eancti latum vestrum, *ioLa 
lu^gna verccundm cat ChrLalinuis in partibus litis, quarnlo 
luendacia invcDiuotur in ipsis. Script a in Cambalec in rmno 
Butl* inense sexto, icrtia dio lunatsonis/ 

* Thcsv leltflw miv t» ffinnd Sb KxynMu* An*aU* M *tm**te* 
tmu. ivlp an. 1 m r |I. SO. and io Mttfliflini, Uinivrm Tatinrtrrum 
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IV. MflgHifioa Pfindpw Imperatori [mperatomm Omnium Tur 
tnromtu illUHLri gmtiuin in pneffidih qujfe |H<nliicnE iuI 
gjoriun in future, 

CiibiitiHlini^ Mm Nuncios tul nostrum nuper pnEStmtiam 
Yemen to vuhu serene ft lint a men to recoiiiiimsp casque fjivoru- 
biUter audivixEiiis ft hematic. hut ee? quia turn ex iis p qua? pro- 
poaueruut ipai Nuncii comm nobis per fUklem iuterp return ad 
hoc adbibituiD intcllecta, quant ex tenons Utiuruniiii turn mogul- 
IkontiEU nobis exhibiUrtim per ipsoa perccjiiiniiB, ft eolleglinuii 
m*toi tefce* quod tn ad sanctum RomanAm t C&tholicum, k Aposto- 
licjtm Ecdesianip nostro cemmissini rugimini, ft ltd nos, qtii 
liecj t ini merits locum Dei Urnemug in tetris, dcvotioDem tnugiuun 
gore ns* toque uoslris Ini mill ter unit ion i Iris uvQiinucDilaDjiJob 

KctlrtimUn, 1741. Appendix, g. UK Through the fewt timing of 
lPr. L. M, Batumi, of Elm British Mummisii, 1 am able to give hero the 
chief variations be twee a Wadding {*& printed ah ov* From his. bei-oiLil 
edition) and Raynaldun 1 earlier beat, os rtfgimJU lot ten II and III, 
In the fanner, /or Nnndmtl nc«d Nuaitium ; /or Am Imam read Amlr^mj 
for PkiJHUn, ISflnHiiMin ChristianorniTi in Fomt-h inm rmd Papam UominuTii 
Christ iamana in Frunebm i for nuudh rrnd nuntUi - far nobis. El ™d 
noble, et ■ for equoa, ft nod cquuft A ; for RutifDimMJ waito ™d Kali 
&esto [? Rtiiu, mmmi sex to J. in thn timer, far Jncni read Joe ns ; 
for TaagU rt*id Ttlflgy i r for durkuy, sanctum rtad Jubj nanism \ for 
poatil, (Mdes mad pOBltlb Jrtdw; fw nunaquiim rtad Uuiiqanm * for 
untnm quod r*«d notum, quod - for .Piunm>au. valcntcm raid Jounnclii 
Yttlentem ; far gubenuLtore. ft rmd gubamaton? ft ; /or audierinmi md 
audirarinmi; /or locate* Ilk raid legato: ilk; for m*U mad D ri]e* 
for conaoktlona; KUppllcAmuji r*ad OoumoIb tacane. Supplk-Jimiie + f&t 
gratJOM. Juv rrtfd gratfrwe; do * ftmA expwli U; for faeerltfa KAgtmnr 
ItflOLini Aubsoquctiir nod focorttbn, tuagjunm bonnan BMgttur; for bona R 
et Ittdignotio ejua imramm mala, ft rwd bona : ft ;/or nih\, film vehi r^. 
ft mad ilbi li Eicm icrtra ft ; for ejna, qni* nod e}ia* qaia; for ficScth, 
cam rtad hmou*. Cum; for nuna fvoniqt rmd nuntii Venerint 
[ Mtnheiin, Who fndv nmicii eenfrrlnt, has a onto to say that World ing 
remk noai ivoninl. Uc refers jK»dibly to Wiidduig'a first HLtion.]; 
for remoMrati: ft m*d rtrtndnerati, /or vohir-, ret mid t'tibii lel; 
/or promioenint ry^rf prmnLserint j /oriititidonirnidnaistfimt ;/or bo* to, 
tertta rtod Afl*to terlb. In the Pope* ktter whkh fpllowi, whaeli 
Hr. Banmlt ha* abo hindly odlsled. tlmdiffanmiw are almost all small 
tnatt^n of e polling nr pon. 3 tHalioi., The only other clifm^ ar« thtwi i 
for tam w ii* wad Utaa* hi - i /or AiqMrhis n-id wia^sr hs j /or retpldicnt 
read rospldont. URUin \ ¥ anil V] below are not given in lull Ly 
Itoyiudd^, who, hnwerorp Flfl* in tho same place (p. »l) a long Inter 
freaii the Po|3fl to Fotim And his fnemkin whkh he upoil&di the crwcL 
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nostrum k ejiisdem Eodeabo reYoreuticvm, dil-wtos fi Mm nobiles 
vir» Eodiin Jove m. Ghyjmsum Tongl, Chcmbdfl^ft Vanaii* 
Joannem Yocboy, A Eabetun PitiEMUim Principe* Alanorara* 

A alia? Alanm Cbristicob^t in lt«o degnntisB‘Imperiq* ben^ullfl 
favoribus, & opportune grata is peftmctaati buelemis. A pertructas. 
Nos tain es, bis, quum de mistdose Nuiiciamin ijisortim mlmodum 
jiobfcs gram, tibi rofereutcs gratianim fibora ncLtouea, uaagm- 
Litdincm iuam rogamus attention A bortamur, Quatoms bene¬ 
volent lam, A favores bit] us modi orga pnfct&tos AlaUcjrtusiFrindpos, 

& alios CbrisLi cokvii in cod cm Iinperio comuiomntau eontinuiire 
pro nofttra A Eodefiift pmodlctup reverent!* velit tun ntbibnltu 
A augere; A ut Aatfetitas. & leJigiofli Catbolid, A Christian] alii 
EcdfsiRS, Basilic^. A Ora tori a, in quiluis jtpria rifcun* 4 reorem 
HQpn^ktffi Honmiur Ecclcsiru divinnt landifl peregautur officia, 
A offeratur pro delicti* k psecatiB populi bofttia sulutari** per 
dictum Irnpertum bubere. It bore funding construere vnleunt 
k kentrc, pcsaiiqtie nbiqoc ibidem nb eisdem AniiHtitilni-s 
KoligiosiB* k alt is CbHdticolis anetori totem babentibiw, su|ior 
IPs vertum Dei, et veritaa tides Catbolicir, nine qua nemo potent 
M h™ fieri, pracUcari, plnceul Uun Migniludini liecntiam elargiri, 
Sts ftut^in pro to l mu pie salute* k ut Llle, qtd onraem bomineTn 
vuuleniem in buuc muudum illmnmnt, sic itluHlmre tlignotur 
stun cimtntls k gmtifti 1 Limine xnentetn tnn.ni, quod cum cognotiHu* 
vcmctLor k lumen rrajpbefidoi.pGr qnMQ in itrwm)ti nbuoduiler 
repk&riagratia, k in futum vita rcbenw beatifcudini* aswqimrta 
pncinrntfl, oiwuufi k orabimtis tmmlHter k devote. Potto cum 
tuct sublwtufcas affootu sincerop sicut crediimiE, nofeto amici tin* 
oSeren*. k illns a nobia pofituknu, potioris* quod tui ad uoa 
k nostril ad te Ntmdl super bin destinoiiUir, scire Mugnitariincm 
tiiaui voJiiiiiils, quod Iupc noble pljicabtlia, sunt, k aeceptu, 
k Nuuctos Uh& qwiti&ocvmqpi? ad nos tmnsmiesi venerint, 
recipieious fftvnrabUiter A Hetanter. Nentros vert? Nuncios sl'u 
L i'gatos ad luftm p^fluntiun k partes illufl initiero dieponimus, 
ijiii re do nostm benevokuti% A uliitt, quae Iuju ualutem an time 
rajpicient, plenum infonimbtint. tjiueaunmia igitiifp tit «P*deiu 
Nuncios nazltm. cum (td to wnerint r idactde snscipiaSp siequo 
palientef andiaa k Iwnigne, qtiod spurgenda in agfo cordis tui 
vitpe soxnina fructus producant uberes, quwttm didceOimm 
tamdein coTmLiinemtu^ inter redcunptos pretiosO Chrnti Banguine* 
Jiw. mi. a 
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m orrlcBti dcgnsl+v; pntria< A ok trUrmUilor sntieris. Datum 
Av^nione Idihiw Jimii ntino I V* 

V_ Magnifies Principi Cluiusi Im(>crutori Tartarorum do medio 
Imperio gnuiam in prawnti* qum perdue-at adglorinm in foiunx 
lMU rnrnows Deo k nobis* qui locum ejns, licet ira merit u 
toe emu* in term* mill him pl&c&biks, fc accepts ud nostrum 
□otiti&iu pcrdiiicnant, quod tii„ qui magnus Frinceps esisten? 
digiioseeri^ ex sulita bonignitaU 1 , 1(01101 tibi dedil AktsahjiiiH, 
n quo ciuieta liomi protudunL» erga Christiano* in tuo degentre 
Ixuperio, A ad illtinl etiain venicnlca, fuvombilitcr A belli gne 
pnrknctosti LacM-ms*. A r partractas-* eis favorer gratia#, A privi- 
leg] ll, prosit ore u mi oppnrimniris* largiendo, A millomimifl eiewt 
rwnimo pcrce pirn ns cxultants, vonunibilmn fraLrem nostrum 
Nicol&ura ArcbiepiBcopunq A dilectoe fit i 03 bYatre* Ordmjs 
Mi noruin du do in ml partes illas per folicis recordationls Jo&im&in 
Pa|min XXII. predecessomia noBimm trnnsniissoB recapiesti 
favorabi liter A benigno, ml ipsos riunutn 3 i bc-ralem A muni Scum 
ax tendon do, k i.tiam pro Dei reveres Lia eoocedqndo Iicentiam 
rope rand i dostrucl^ Ikdenitti, A novas etiam count ruendi, A 
pnedicandi libere nudire volenti ban verboxn Dei p super qniW 
tmoCdsituilini gnttiuruin referimua actions tmperialim uuigni- 
ik-j-ntEJiiiL aHcml in* deprecan tett, quatcnuB bujusinudi favorer 
A l; ratios contumare vnlU ton mu blind trts. A eUntn atnpliaro . . 
Datum lit supra. 

VI+ Dileeto filki nobili vim rodim .1 ovens r Principi Alunoriurs 
iiddimn + in Imperio Tarianomm consbtentiurEL 
Inter cctoras sol Sick si dines, rpiED nobic ex debito conimt^Hi 
desuper officii Pagtormlle incuinbunh hoc divinm majostatis ocnlia 
gratnm fore ci&iliinus A accepUmq 6 s rodemptia pretiofio Christ i 
sanguine Mom Path oil cam profitGutibuB* pm^ertim inter extettUi 
nationes consolation is impend nmua anvil inm+ A alien oh a fide 
ipsa, sine qua non £st aliens gratia* neque snlus* ut emu suscipbm 
A lencant* invitnri A indue! reetitudirre Bannonifl k operie 
fucianniB. IdcMypje tain ttioriitn, qnom ationini prindpnm 
Alanormn fidolitmi in TinfierioTartaromni consistent him, dud ri in 
ImnsmiBSorum ad nostmrn presGntiEm Nnncionuxi relation i bus 
mtellecttB, quod licet eint in illis parti bus Antistitcs A Religion 
muUi h ohm iliac jvr Sedctn Apostolicstm (iGitinati^ circa 
|BKmis«a fidolibus & ditigontibus studiia iotendentaa : quia tamen 
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rrapectii qum in aha esse ibidem nosaitur* Runt opentrii 

ticuicip foret ut alii miUereHtiir ranUipliciter upper* uniim, tibi 
& cisdom Frifidpbius per divert nostras Libte mb lEioimnimua 
rQseriiBis^i?, quod opportunitste' captain, ifitendehiinius vires ulmn 
d octaf ir lege Domini, pc^r quos nnn cum uliis P dins Mine mi.^i^. 
ut prn?niittiitiir T exerocri vidoret salnbriter optis minig torii liojus- 
inocti, fid partes kilns, previa diviun gmtiu* dostinarw. Ciim 
autem uo* in ufibettmi prodiWW iDtontiamun mrf^tajiunodi 
oapieutcfl, dlkfltoa filios Nicdliimi Booeti sacrie Theologian 
profcssorcin, Nicolaum 4k 1 Mobuo, JoMinem do Rowutio, A 
tTregoritiiu iJl- lltmgaria Ordinis Fratrum Mi norum ail partis 
fifffidict&P pro iSErtsenio bujuRmods miniaterio provider? mil* 
d^tinundos. NoMitatem turn rotftmms, & in Domino altentinB 
pb ^ffiUF t quit ton 1 is turn ipsOfl ijilWB I? mtffe? &H08* fte i--GNCi-OS 
familiars* tortim, ijuas scctim duxtriok SCR hubuftrint, bdieni 
yd it tu* noliilitaa pro nofltm >t ejurdenl rovenuttia pro 

Iien^iuR eommendutos- ut ipsi i- alii religion*! deputamii pt fc r 
L*<w t vd n 1 ioH P id id a nobis vcl supeneribim sulr, potestntetii 
liuljeiHGs, presdicunq libera verbum Deb ^ alia qnu 1 iul divinum 
LLiUiiui pertinent. ftguru in piirtibna ipsis vdeniit, partes tmi 
illicit Lid in is inttrponati, & oxindo opnd reWfontomm bopomin 
omnium uetercun mexoedte praainliim 11 berms ssseqmraa, Datum 
ut supm. 
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VISYAEITRA. VASISTHA. HARISCAJTORA, AND 
SUN AH SEP A 

Bv S’ E, PARR ITER 

I X a former paper in this Journal 11913, 883) I set 

^ out the kfafcriys bat In J. which told of the fortunes of 
Sfttyavrata Tri&mku, prince of Ayodhye, as affected by 
the two famous risliis, Vasi*lliB, the great priest of 
Ayodhyi, and Yijvaraihn, king of Kfinyakwbja, who 
relinquished Ids ksatriyn status and became a brahman 
with the name Vjifvamitra. This paper carries on llitdr 
story in connexion with Trisaiiku’s successors. 

Vasistlift had secured the banishment' of Satynvrata as 
an outcast, obtained possession of the kingdom, and kept 
it At that time Yijvimitra bad placed his queen and 
family in n hermitage not far from Ayodbya, Atul was 
absent performing austerities in order to become a 
brahman. Twelve years of drought occurred, during 
which Sntyavmta maintained YijvAnutra’s family. 1 hen 
Vilvamitra returned, having become a muni, and in 
gratitude championed Satyavrata s right to the kingdom. 
Hu overcame Vasistha's opposition, placed Satyavrata on 
the throne, and was chosen by SfttysvraW as the roj al 
priest in supersession of \ aiiijlliB. Had it not been for 
his aid Satyavrata would have perished in exile, 1 aaislha 
would have maintained himself in the kingdom .and,whether 
he ever placed SatyavraLa’s sou on the throne or not, the 
real power would no doubt have remained in the hands 
of this stern and ambitious priest, 1 he famous bnltiyi 
dynasty of the Aik^vukus would have faded awnv. and 
the rule would have ]Hissed into the hands of the great 
brahman family of the Vwifthas, just a* in modem times 
fiivaji’a dynasty was supplanted by it-', brahman IVshwas, 
These events constituted a great crisis in the fortunes of 
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the Aiksvaku dynasty, and we can well perceive that Use 
ksatriya ballad had a deep ami lasting interest for the 
AikKVakua, so that it was preserved as a pent of their 
genealogy, as appears in six Futana*. 

J rwo verses were cited ns suggest!ng that this Yoaislha 
ha^l the personal name Devurfij, They say that a Yosblha 
named Devaraj or liiifstakH had preserved all creatures 
alive during a period of drought, mid it was pointed out 
tiiat the allusion could not well apply to any time of 
drought except this period. Tins identification may be 
amplified. There art two other statements which connect 
a Vasifthu with such a period. One nans thus 1 :—Of 
yore in the Tamfcanmya war betw een the gods and tennis, 
whan the world was smitten with drought and the god a 
were distraught* Ynsifttha maintained the people by Isis 
austerities; providing food, etc., he kept them alive. 
That allusion appears in a hrahrnanical account of the 
Viuabtha family and is purely fabulous, because that war 
occurred in mythical time and connexion, and what i* 
apparently the oldest version connects it with Soma’s 
abduction of Rrhaspati'e wife Tnra. = That Ynsfatba 
^'ll limit l»e meant in the two verses cited, because they 
plainly refer to some person who is historical according 
to tradition, for they occur in two IS^ls of kings and other 
men who earned heaven by their signal good deeds, as 
expressly stated at the end of the I into. 4 11 ic other state¬ 
ment relates to the Yamaha who was priest to king 
SarnVunlnU of the Paurava line much later. It says*— 

* Bruliirui min lLi, S, BSrftQ i Vfiyu TO, S] Hi- ting* h <L% BO 82: 
which hlive almohl, the Botno -ttAtcmanit. 

5 BmluiijLinlji ili, tj, '2t*44 ; Vjivu »£? t 2H-33; Kmlima 3, 20-23 j 
nmiivntMn h r l^~3; V*nn \%\ ti, {Ml J ftulmih vi, 31J, U ±L Or 
Santa* performance of lh* rtkjimTvn, HartaftHiAn Iff*, llutM. A different 
*L<WJ ill Malaya 172. 1ft I 1 -jlcJ mn V. 37, IlflJIL i H.nr Iraftfo .{■>, -'*70 tT. 
Otlii'f occount^ in Bmhmwrnju. iii, 73, “0 S(? : Vnytk tC k SO : .MiUisyiV 
J7, #4 

1 MmhiibhinU X*h m, ; xili, M7. GUT* 4. 

* id. i, ns, aai&m 
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Saihvarann, alter marrying Tapatl, placed Vusislha us 
regent of his kingdom, and going to the bills devoted 
himself to his wife} a drought occurred for twelve 
years, the crops failed, find the people suffered dicadfui 
calamities and wasted away; so VmustIm brought the 
king hack to his capital Haetin&pura, mid then rain fell 
and «varythirig revivcd. Tluit Vo*is|lia did not keep the 
people alive, and it was only the king's return that saved 

them; hence he is ruled out. 

The Vasin thu Devarftj or Bhutakrt mentioned in those 
two verses can therefore 1» only this Victim, who 
governed the kingdom of Ayodhya in the twelve years 
drought during Satyavrata’a exile. 1 This identification is 
corroborated by the remarkably simple and appropriate 
explanation it offers, how the ijuarrei between ViivRmitoa 
and Devaraj fVasitfha) was afterwards mythologized into 
a contest between ViSy&mUraand India in the Ramaynno. 
as pointed out in the former paper. It will 1* found also 
to supply a simple explanation of another incident, and 
perhaps a third, regarding India In the story of SunaMepa 
discussed here* 

It was also said that Viivftnitre raided Satyuvmt* 
Triiatiku to the shy. After discussing the various 
versions of thi* statement, I offered the suggestion that 
VUvtmitn as the royal priest may have given him on his 
death celestial dignity by naming a constellation Tristmku 
after him, as Mine public reparation for the indignities 
inflicted on him by Vasistha. Wilson remarked on this 
story*—" This legend is therefore clearly astronomical, 
and alludes possibly tu some reformation of tin sphere by 
V ilvamitrn, under the patronage of Trifcflkn, ami m 
opposition to a more ancient system advocated by the 
school of Vuslsthrt." This suggestion postulates a good 

1 Dtmnlj wim • W tot if. In (jiveu m -lieli t* d» ewlr Aih^aku 

Vikuknt ~ MatAVR i* f "3i ; Agfti 

* TralulfttiiM ni tliCr Vifmi Bk- iv* oh- A. "ftlfc 
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deal- To give a name to a celestial body la far easier 
than to reform the sphere, and celestial objects have been 
habitually named after terrestrial beings in Indians well 
as in other countries. There was a celestial body named 
Trlsttuku.for, putting aside the absurd physical phenomenon 
a 11 eged in 111 e Hai nay a n . i fa ble i i , ft, 1H- II2), s a not her 
passage therein speaks of Triannku a& a gmha \ planet f) 
situate with Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury in the moons 
path,- ami the last verse cited in the ballad in the former 
paper aho connects TrUbtiku os a gratia with the moon. 

We may now proceed with the traditions. Saty civ rata'# 
son was Jiariscandi a. and bis son was Roliitn.as mentioned 
in the same six Purunaa which give the former story, and 
their text collated 3 runs thus, referring to Sniyavmta :— 

toaya Satyarstlm 4 nmna bhnrya fYaikayn-vuiiiM-jA 
kum&raih janayiiuuusa 11 arisen n dram a-kalmasaui 
sa vai raja Hanseatic! ru^ Traisanknvfi iti smrinh 
ulinrtil r&jnsQyo-sya suinriid iti ba vitruiah 
Ilarivrandnisya tu auto Rohito noma virynvitn. 

Other Pu rati as say briefly that Tri&LrikiiH son was 
Hariscandra, and his son wtia Hobita, or, more fully, 
ltohitnava*: but three erroneously turn Satyavrnta’s 
wife Saty a ratlin into a son Satynmtha and interpose him. 
making Hnrl&findra bis *oti, and Rohita his smiJ 1 2 

It is well to make clear the position of affairs at 

1 At&e fttfaded in in M^hubhArata xiii, tf s i&S. 

B fl&mayjiTiii ii, 4 Ur - 

Trihjinliur IjoIi i tiifriki ca Brhn *pnt j • find hue ajd 
flAfuiiLu.Fi ftomum fl%ctja gndi&h hnrvn VyavamhstAl, 

1 Hmlitimmlii dr. 135-17: Vu>-« .S\s\ J17-30 : HrmhmJi >, 24 -fl : 
Llarivarnwi Jj, 754 & : Si?* vii, d/„ 20-2 ; tmd Lifsgu i, 10-11 (which 
omit* the 1 third and fourth Imr-u). Unimpcfrlam mrifltioiis nre omitted. 

* fifityamtii lu Ui-ilkULiih-ht and Viyu ; mild in Lai'jgu. Kllrmnl, *l r 

2 l‘jl 11 -r 111' r Snip fid htittti. 

* VlNnlJ iv, J + 15 and Iforudil, !£: s. 2S-7 (which my /fiAifu.-i na > i Kiirtna 
i, £F, 2 tJ i Hhuignvuia is, 7. 7-$L 

* Mitarvi /,J, 37-S anil Piulnin V. 3 42 (which op^rt^l: Apiii ?7", 2fl-7 

(which $*yu Aide lVdjp& vj. f/. Ml. 
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Avodhvn when SatyciVTfttii Trihanku died and Hariicandr* 
succeeded hiin r us revealed by the ksatriym halbd di&- 
cussed In the former pap-sift Victim hud lost the office 
of royal priest and web in disgrace Tifrumitn held 
Hi at office and wj&» all-powerful so that (as is said) he 
raised Tri^uikn to Use sky in spite of Tasiftha (line 72), 
Huri^cnndra hiuJ been brought lip in the palace during 
lib father's exile, because Satyavntn was banished alone 
(IL 8-14, 4ft), mid because Vaabthas propoeal that he 
would install the son in the kingdom il. 50) implied that 
the son was living and within his control As Sat yuvrata 
was a very young man whciv banished (13. 4, 35)^ Hari^- 
caiidra was il child then* As Va^istha had charge ot tin 
royal semgtio during the exile < 11 . 33, 34 ), Hariacandra 
would have been educated completely under his control 
and guidance, and would have been a youth when Satya- 
vrata was restored, and probably hut a young man when 
hill father diudL Vn^tha was filled with rage and hatred 
against VKv&niibra for the ruin of all his ambition ; arid 
one way in which lie sought revenge was to deny Vifiv&- 
mitm’s brahman hood. 

Certain inference* cau obviously lx- drawn front these 
fjictrt according to the moat ordinary motives and conduct. 
VUvilmitro, os the royal priest in power, would have 
placed Harikandra oil the throne. But. ns this prince 
had been educated during twelve most impressionable 
years of his boyhood under VasislWa superintendence, be 
could not have outgrown the influence which this stem 
and domineering priest had exercised over him. and 
Yus is t ha would have seen a prospect of achieving 
vengeance against Vfcvamitra through him. Obviously, 
therefore, Vaslstha would have directed the most strenuous 
cHurts to preserve that influence and sow discord between 
Ilnriscftiidniaiid Vhfaniiiika, ill order to oust Tisvnmitra 
and regain his old position. He would not,of course, have 
been immediately successful, because of the odium of his 
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cruel behaviour to Sntymnmta- Time would have been 
necessary to mitigate that, effect estrangement between 
the king and Vi^vAmilra, and secure Vi^vatnUriLB down, 
fall j and till then VisvamitrA remained the royal priest. 
These inferences are elementary and patent on the facts 
disclosed in T the ballad, and they go further. YilvamUrit 
stood alone. The eificacy of Ids priestly functions 
depended on the validity of bis brahman hood, and every 
brahman in AyodbyJL would have followed Y&shtha in 
denying that, regarding him ah an interloper who tvas 
robbing them, the true brahmans, of their rights and also 
of their fees and livelihood. This constituted the sling uf 
his hnih manhood, VisvAndtraH position, therefore, was 
precarious, and could endure only as long a* Hariscandra 
could withstand the unanimous opposition of Yasistha 
and the brahmans of Ayotlbya—a very severe ordeal 
Every priestly act performed by him would have been 
eiillod in question liy them, and obviously they would win 
hi Hu long time. The break would probably come over 
some important religious ceremony. Yifvmmtra would 
be obliged to go, and would depart in high displeasure. 
What tullawrs corroborates these inference 

Hariscatuira celebrated the iAjasuya sacrifice, an stated 
in the fourth line of the genealogy set out above, ami as 
mentioned in the M&h&bhamta and elsewhere.* It con¬ 
stituted ids consecration m king r or rather declared his 
paramount sovereignly as a *amrtlj* It was performed 
by Vi3vamitra p as is plainly implied in Home passages/ 
and Jim he would naturally do, being the royal priest. 
A story hiuiuil un this ceremony is toll in LUts Milrkamjeya 

* Mnli&bhAraia ii, 4B4MKS* which giv** m Rowing account of libi 

l.u!tj4!sLy and tHfl sacrifice Atflft 1V.\ 31 UJO: Miirk*n}cya 7, 

25 + aw, 4f| r 

- MabdocrfOJ ft: Knlib, Vrttir lutfar t Vu |fc. 21ft 

* M^linbUEnita ii T t? r 4ftl, 4P7 S ; aimi line 4 of t!jo j^mealr-^y ijUjOLeU 

aIhjYJ*. 

1 M lirkjm iley bl 7+11, 3fl, JHI ; ft 
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Purruia. 1 It it* a wild brahmanical fable on its very face; 
its main incidents are absurd; and its tenor is untrue, 
because it excludes and makes impossible the story of 
Robtta and Sunnti4epa which will lie narrated, \ et it is 
hosed on the true occurrence of the rajasiiyu, and is 
developed out of the statements made impliedly, that 
Harifeandn. had not given YKvftin&a the fee therefor, 
and that ViSv&Biitra had not forgotten that alight, 5 Those 
Statements appear as the background of the fable, anil 
allege what might naturally have occurred in the cireuin- 
stances described above, Vwvumitra dealt implacably 
with him, as if they were completely estranged, and his 
severity is the dominant feature in the story. The rest 
of the* fable is just the absurdity produced when the 
brahmans, with their luck of the historical sense, fabricated 
edifying religious teles out of some incident in historical 
tradition. 5 Those statements give the general position, 
that tho king and Yttvamitra had become estranged and 
VisfV&mitra had quitted him in displeasure; mid this is no 
, hull a L run, for it harmonizes completely with the mu unil 
outcome of the conditions at Ayodhyfi described above. 
The Ibirkandeya adds the corroboration that the violent 
hostility between Vilvaniitrn- and Yusiathu arose out of 
Lite rajasuya,* culminating in a further fa hie of a terrific 
light between them us birds* This reference to the 
rfijasuya cannot mean the no-called riijasflyiL at winch 

1 Cb. 7 ami ». Muir givrs an alwlmet of tl, Sun*** TfzU, i. fMff. 
It nib RdhH* Zi'JirV.i-jHn wrongly (if. SS, 1,0. 200- 


* W. 7, 26. -10-11 : ft 0, „ , , „ „ ,. „ 

» HwrMcxlra-A uAi-td-hm-l thm lab* Mmtol to i« I *im. ». /-. 

122 , «„»». - in I- I- nii'|.lnci’iii.™i .hjnrfw.. ■ r, 

wh.eb Is ** ’?■ 10 ; 

,n.| Bhifiav-ln (k T 7. SI- * Mt ‘ rkj ;'"' l X " , t- - 

3 /,/ .) Ai*n Alluded to ekewhote, a* I" Hbapa*at» ‘ ■ 

Hwrtvannw IK, MW TW rfou-ment in Mirks™Rv« ft th* 

VUvimUm dearwred VwtatWs bondreit -ons, i-. *..nibrr n.=.t«i™ of 

(beU.* Of lift biewricel MMSS, f“r it d«* not »p|% to tbe» twoMm, 
b u , two of Lbdr ton- wfiorawtti ... the reign of tm B 

Hmlwor SauiTta.; BrJifMjdfivMfi **■ 
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tiimabftepA was Use victim 4discussed infra), Ikcuusc no 
enmity arose therefrom ; that ended amicably; and more¬ 
over Kohitu h ft child in this fable, after the rajas iiva r 
not a full-grown young man as at that sacrifice. The 
Muhnbhiirata account shows that the rajasiiya had nothing 
to do with Sunahaepa . 1 

Vi*v&miira had thus been ousted. The B&mayana 
corroborates this, for it says that after he raised Tri&uikii 
to the sky V iv vaunt rn went u way to Puskara and per¬ 
formed severe austerities 5 ; and it is probable that after 
that discomfiture lit returned with assiduity to the 
performance of austerities. This would help to explain 
the brahmanic stories of the extraordinary austerities lie 
underwent in order to establish his brahinanic statin*. 
With his departure Devamj Vasts! ha "would naturally 
have regained the royal priesthood, nnd have been the 
chief counsellor of Ilumscjuidra. 

We come now to the well-known story about Lfari Sandra 
and Koliita, which ends in the proposed sacrifice of 
Sunah^epa, or Sun&bsepha ns often written. Of this there 
is no ksalriya version. All the accounts are more or less 
of brahman Seal complex ion. The genealogies all pass ii 
over unnoticed, except that in Lbe Bhftgavata Pumiin, 
which is largely brahma meal The best-known version 
in that in the Aitureya Brihmana n via. *J r I IT. h and the 
Saiikhayana Srauta Sutra (sv, IT-25*, which are almost 
identical* Their venrion ig given condensed concisely by 
Sadgurtisisya in the Yednrihudipika on Kigvedn i, 24. 
They nil style HariScandm an Aiksv&ka rightly, and also 
Va i d/m**!, This Li til tf is explained by the commentary on 

1 Mmhkhhlrtt* ii, 401-S. 

1 ItnmitTAnu- i p SI, 3-4 ; (E? t \ 2. 

1 Thr £w« last* Art 1 p>u!>1 k'-lno^i toolbar oa ai* Appendix in Mas. 
Molkir& Hitfcrtf ,H.JSL L. Hory ia iii*diiis§&tj there* pp. -H>K—l 4 JO ; 

by HoUi in ImUrnkt Stmtim* i. 4&7: ii. H£i Anti m S?BE, aliv, |*j>. ***!%■ ff. 
J|. i» mil lewd by Pimfif^vir MacdfrlTHlE ifi tn* »'viiui r rt r J I.iie m^nr-, p, H ,207 ; 
alhI hy ProfSftJvor Keith in JRAIs. 1011, fi, 0SS. 
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the Brfttiia&im aa ' son of VedliOJS p a king ', though no such 
Aiksviika king appears to be known : and by that on the 
Sfttra a£* 11 descended from Yedhas, Prajaputi w . Vtdhaa 
and PrtijtXpaJi are berth applied to (die Stun and Vuidh&sn 
seeing to be an equivalent of VaivMvata, stating rightly 
that he belonged to the Solar race, Theis story runs 
thus;— 

Hariicandni had no sou, ami by .NAradaa advice 
Ijesonght the grid Vnruna for a son t promising to offer 
a sacrifice to him with the son. Varuim granted his 
prayer and RohiU was born. Yarutja immediately 
demanded the sacrifice, but the king begged for a respite 
till the child was ten days old, and Varimn consented. 
After ten days Yanina repeated his demand, but the king 
obtained a further respite till the child cut his hist teeth : 
and similarly he obtained successive reprieves from 
Vhvruna s reiterated demands till those teeth dropped out, 
till the permanent teeth appeared and till the boy was 
invested with the accoutrements of a ksatriya, Then fie 
told his son of tiifl vow, hut Kuhita refused to submit arid 
departed to the foresL Yaruna then seized the king 
imd the king fell ill of dropsy. Kohita heard of that and 
returned at the year s end, but Indra in human form met 
Kirn and advised him to return to the forest. So Rohita 
went there and returned, at the year s cud, but India again 
persuaded him to go back. This happened at the end of 
every year, till Rohita went back to the forest for lii& 
sixth year. 1 There be met a mhi, Ajigarta Sanya vn-d. 
with a wife and three sons, all starving' and offered to 
buy one of the sons for & hundred cattle. Ajigarta refused 
to part with the eldest, and his wife with the youngest, 
and they sold him the second son, HnnaMcpa. Rohita 
returned with him. waw Imh father, and said he had bought 

1 T\m Sflt riv saVsL tllO ^nenlh VtaT- 

* Thv Siftr* Ujfl Ajjgfcrtft was almut to oat mt ol hts wni. 

Sujmti wip*. 
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Sunahtfepn as a victim in his own stead. So the king 
proposed the substitution and Yaruna accepted it, a 
brahman being better than a k&atriya. The king then 
proceeded to celebrate the rnjnnQ ya with Siinnh*epa as the 
victim. Jautodngtii, Vasistha, and Ayitsya 

were tike several priests. As no one would Immolate 
Suiiah^pa. hi.H father Ajlgartu bound him to the post for 
a hundred cattle. find proceeded to slay him fora hundred 
more, Sunabiepa then uttered various verses and hymns 
to various gods, ludra gave him a golden chariot, his 
bonds became loose and lie was freed ; and the king also 
was cured of his disease, ^urmhicpa uttered more hymns 
and completed the sacrifice. Then tlie question arose, 
whose son be was to be, and the great rishia said tic was 
to choose for himself, so be chose YiivA.mil ni as his father. 
He ref used bis father AjigarUi"s entreaties to return tn 
fus JLftgirasa family, and repudiated him l^ccause of bis 
unnatural conduct. He was then called Dev a rata, as the 
gods had given him to YUvaiultra, ami VLivAiuitra placed 
Id in above Ids own sous, making him his eldest sc-m 

The Bhfigavata (ix. 7. 7-27) tells the same story, 
curtailing greatly all the filial portion about the sacrifice, 
ft says fndra appeared as an aged brahman and persuaded 
Rohita to go buck to the forest year by year, h due* not 
call the sacrifice a r&josfiya, hut merely say*—“by tliu 
human sacrifice being freed froiu his abdominal disease 
I In risuai u Ira sacrificed to Ynruiin and the other gods"; 
and adds that Indra gave the king a golden chariot It 
makes no mention of AjigarWs part at the sacrifice, nor 
even says explicitly that Snnnl^epa was released. This 
Punum also notices Vtsvamitm's adoption of .Sunal.raupa 
Ajigarta in is 1 16 ¥ 30 -32, 

The Brahma Parana fch. 104) tells much ilia aanit- 
story, hut narrates it in connexion with certain tlrtlm* an 
the R, Godavari in a milhutinyaof that river: and in their 
laudation says—Harilcaudm propitiated Ynruna there 
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Eohita departing to the forest went there, he bought 
Sunal;fepa there, and there the sacrifice Look place. Thai 
bs. of course, all misapplied for the purposes of the 
nuihitiznya, but in other respects the story largely agrees, 
except that— It says nothing about Ho hi mi's returning 
year by year and being persuaded to go back to the 
forest, it does not call the sacrifice a rajnauyu, nor make 
mention of Ajigaria's part thereat or of Euimb&pa'a 
uttering hymns* On tha other hand, it says—a heavenly 
voice declared beforehand that the sacrifice would be 
complete without Sunah.-fepa; when hfi was hound to the 
post, Vifvamitra made an announcement about the sacrifice, 
but added ■' let the numia and gods preserve him ", and nil 
agreed; and Lhe gods, especially Vam$a,directed that the 
sacrifice would be complete without slaying him. 

The H«li&bbnnkta .summarizes the story thus 1 :—Ttelka's 
son Hunfl^tapa. who became tin? victim at HurUcandras 
sacrifice, after earnestly propitiating the gods was 
delivered from the great sacrifice ; he obtained son ah ip to 
wise Viiyamitr*. 

The Eilmayatm {\, 67 and 6 £) tells the same story, but 
in very different Torn], calling the king Amttfrifa: — Some 
time after king Tri&tiikii was raised to the sky. king 
Arafanrifn w ished to offer a sacrifice, but Indm carried oH 
the sacrificial victim, and the brahman told the king he 
must bring that victim back or a mam The king searched 
for it everywhere without success; and then came wtom 
I lie Bhargava risbi Rclka with his w ife ami sons at 
Mi. Bhrgutuijgn,® He asked Rclka to sell one fef the son* 
an a victim. Hcika withhold the eldest in id his w ile the 
youngest, and the second son f ^nimb^epAj then ottered 


1 ilfcli St 160-7 ; die only W&*» Sunali^jMV ii monLianwl- For 

IlnTitoandmft in the CWealta edition rend /fa riiarndra-. 

■ Bbnnitu An Ls iitowd hi tlw North ration, *pp*tttitij not far mt*i 
uf the wum* of this Cngn; Mobfibhirala U Jfo + 7il»r 8Q> 
SaM-fi, and MS&, 10SSS- 
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hi tnse]f. Tiie kirn- bought him for n thousand cattle and 
immense riches, and took him off in his chariot. He 
halted at 1'iKkarn. and Stninlriepa »niv his maternal uncle 
V jivanutm there and Wrought him to save him, Vi£vii- 
niitra. naked his sons to offer tliciiise] ves instead, hut tliev 
refused, and he cursed them. He then taught iWbfepa 
two h y mm "li'ch he Should fling at the sacrifice and 
whereby he Would W .saved. The king took SmmhSepu 
to the sacrificial ground and ixuind him to the post. 
Then SunaWepa praised Indra and Vbnu. Indra granted 
him long life, and tin: king completed the sacrifice. 

This story is manifestly a very distorted version. The 
king was not Ambarisa, unless that was u second name 
■*f Hanscandm; and that is possible, because the Liiom 
tii.^T. fi> narrates that Tritoiikus son llB AtnWrija, hut 
iLh tale » late and didactic. The name of the rialii 
differs. The story has obviously Wen tampered with 
the most objectionable incidents Wing removed. Thus it 
flays nothing aWut the vow, nor consequently 0 f Varutm s 
insistence on a human sacrifice, but instead unites the 
trouble arise out of a piece of wanton mischief committed 
by Indra, and the human victim is merely suggested as 
an alternative, ft does away with the inhumanity of tlu- 
nshia selling his son by making Sunalriepa. offer himself 
ns a victim. This version may U certainly put aside as 

* likc ^ preceding story of TriWnku which 
wan considered in the former paper; and no other 
authority, as far as J am aware supports it . 1 

Hie story os given by tlie Bmbmana, the Sutra, the 

* cdtirtluulipiku, and the Brahma and Bhfigavata IWauas 
which all agree substantially. may now Iks Considered, 
In all these books the story, though of lira h muni cat com- 
plexicm, la not tike many brabmanical tale*, marred bv 
exaggerated, absurd, and imponsible particulars. It* 

' V**W»'s Lasrlook, ,rii. !Wg2, mj, Wag Harii-^dr* W| lt lho 

" f b«njl,v*»i t SftE. lie, & 7 . jk. c ,,, e , nrtt ,. * g 
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incidents are nariiited in a matU-r-of-fact wav and are all 
po^ftiblc r wit 1 1 nothing superhuman in them except the 
references to Vanina and Indra (ns to which suggest ions 
will he made), HO that it may relate what actually 
happened, lienee it tuny rightly be reviewed In the light 
of ordinary motives and conduct Accordingly 1 shall 
take the story os the plain tale it professes to be, deal 
with it singe by stage, set out the facts alleged in each 
stage* point out the inferences and conclusions that arise 
natural iy there from „ and consider the circumstances, 
motives, and conduct that they obviously suggest. So 
treated* the stoay constitutes another interesting chapter 
in the traditional history of AyodhyiL 

King Hariicaudra was childless and made a vow lhat 
if Vanina Would bestow a sou on him he would sacrifice 
the sou to him. Accordingly he obtained a son Bohita* 
and Vanina demanded the sacrifice as soon as the babe 
was bom. These are the facts alleged* It wan certainly 
an extraordinary vow, to promise to sacrifice hifl son at its 
birth ; and it seems hardly credible he should have made 
it* for the yearning of childless kings for sons Is often 
mentioned as intense, and the sacrifice of a sou earnestly 
prayed for would have violated that yearning with the 
most poignant anguish, tt was not a religious rite, such 
as the immolation of infan ts hut an altogether exceptional 
vow. It is not comparable with the proposed sacrifice of 
Isaac, because they differ radically in circu ins Unices, 
motives* and conduct A king might sacrifice a son to 
gain some far greater benefit, mid fitich a deed is alleged 
of Sahadi va's son Somakn , 1 king of North Funcnln, who 
(it as said) sacrificed Ids only son Jnntu in order that 
he might obtain a lull id red sons* That deed is com* 
parable with the sacrifice by Alesha, king of MoaU of Ids 
eldest mnr The story of Soomka In narrated In the 

* Tim of Rigtffd* Jw* JJ. 7- IQ. 

* e Ivinp ui* 20-7. 
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Mali&bhfiruta , 1 and h briefly alluded to in five Purnnu- 1 ; 
but the present story is quite ditfwront p Imum the sacrifice 
of Unhit a had no such ulterior object* and the vow was 
purely diwstmm like Jepht bahs rash vow 3 

However Jut us accept the vow as alleged. The question 
immediately &rhsm, who suggested it ! It seems incredible 
that the king himself could have conceived such u self- 
destructive idea, and it b more probable that someone 
else suggested it. We cannot my who could have dorm 
so 4 ; but in a religious matter of this kind the king 
would certainly not have acted without consulting lib 
great family priest Vasistha, and only strong influence 
could have induced hixn to add the vow of sacrificing his 
dearest hopes. One inference then appears clear* that 
Vusbtlm knew 4 of the vow and allowed it to stand till the 
son was born* 

When Kohita was horn Vanina demanded the sacrifice, 
but the king succeeded by repeated excuses in staving oil 
his reiterated demands, til] Hold la was invested with the 
accoutrements of a k*akriya R which the Brahma says was 
in his Ii>th year. What are the obvious inftrreucoH froili 
these facts I The demand# would have been made by 
.Home priest speaking in Vanina h name. f'mild anyone 
have gone on pressing such a demand on the king for 
fifteen years without Vasistlmb cognizance f The king 
did Ills utmost Lq escape from the sacrifice* Obviously it 
was meant to be real - otherwise, if if were only formal 
and nominal and Uoh It a would not lie actually immolated* 

► MaliAbluinta ill, is7 r MM7l-m 104G& 

* In ilip geritaltjgy of the North Faflc&lu riyn&hty. The Mewl torsion 
H in Vftya :w r 300 10 lad M/iO-vii Jfl + T 5- Up, which ngreo. The Yiyjju 
iiv, iU T JS) ia brief, make* mi mfttnJmi nf Uiu hut iSce* and 
Jackins position. Rrahina /ft UK> ami ItarivjuW \ 7 ir* x (wfcleh 
ngrpei modify the ve« Lori farther, sLrik* ml thus ref art tie® La the 

And Alicr .Imii nS jposiLkm caznp^tdy. 

* Judges lip 30 -& 

* U«n? we prelmbty miss ibe *irJ a ki*atrLy& vcnucm would have given. 
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there was no reason why the king should not have com¬ 
plied, satisfied Varuga. and regained his son, It was thus 
a matter of the greatest religious importance. Here 
again he could not have gone on temporizing all those 
years without consulting Vasisthfc and seeking for 
sympathy and aid from him, Vasiftha was the priest 
who, from his commanding position, could mid should 
have saved him by devising some means for propitiating 
Vanina without the actual performance of such an 
inhuman deed, because, as the story says, that was 
actually done ultimately without much difficulty when 
a hruiiman wan substituted for Rohita. YeL the accounts 
give no suggestion that he took any such line of conduct, 
though the matter was a vital one to the king and the 
dynasty. It i.^ incredible that he could have had nothing 
to do with it: all those years. The inference then is 
obvious, Vashrha either permitted the demand or acquiesced 
in It; he did nothing to propitiate Varmm or save the 
king; and thus lie virtually supported the demand Lis at 
Rob hu should be sacrificed 

This is not an argument from mere silence which is of 
no import The silence is extraordinary. This religious 
iimitcr concerned Yasiftlia most intimately as the royal 
pnest during fifteen years. We should expect to Sivar of 
him in connexion with it; yet he b never even alluded to. 
The silence is contrary to all ordinary conduct, unnatural, 
and therefore highly significant. He cannot be absolved 
from the ordinary inferences. Nor docs Ihfc conclusion 
do him injustice. As shown in the former paper, he Imd 
acquiesced in the harsh punishment of feat}'a v rata, and 
had sternly and relentlessly on forced it during twelve 
years of famine. What he wsa now doing was precisely 
similar; he acquiesced in an unwise vow and allowed the 
demand for the sacrifice t>r Rohita during fifteen years, 
making no ettbrt to save Ruhita* The sacrifice could not 
be forced, for rear of the king and the kfcatriya* It could 
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only ho brought about by steady pressure on the king to 
uialot! him carry it out himself, and that steady pressure 
Vnsisihrt allowed and did nothing to mitigate. 

We now cuine to the third stage. When Boliita was 
accoutred oh a ksstriya, the king told him of the vow. 
Ruhita refused compliance and departed to the forest, 
The king then fell ill, as a punishment front Vanina, 
Koliita heard of that and returned 1 at the years end to see 
his father, hut was dissuaded by Indra in human form 
and persuaded bo go hack to the forest. Tins was repeated 
at the end of each year tit I Boliita departed to the forest 
for the sixth or seventh year. Let us study these 
incidents, Bubka's refusal was natural, and, boy though 
ha was. Jiis best way of escape was to face exile. Grief 
for the departure of his only son, after all the anxiety oT 
the past years, would naturally have preyed on the king 
and produced illness. The terms used denote dropsy; 
yet perhaps in the crude diagnosis of those days they 
may not mean more than some complaint with abdominal 
enlargement. It would be a natural remark to say that 
Varuim had punished him for failing in his vow. 

Robita would naturally have returned to see Ida father, 
and the bard forest life would have produced home¬ 
sickness. Someone met him, dissuaded him and induced 
him to go book to the forest, The first ipication that 
arises is. was this advice friendly or unfriend Jy ? The 
advice was to go abroad and keep on moving about, as 
that was in various ways better than remaining still, 
according to the U nil in tan a and the Sutra. JVy doubt 

1 Th* B In h rnn ns ami SQtnaoy ' * retnreirai to l!ie rillnge", even wlivti 
he turned finilly with Suunhit jm 10 hi 3 fat In F nt Ayodhyft. ThU 
trams el br.Thninnicttl touch. Tfoft ljmhtnaira vrho timHj&ed wlah wotkn 
lived away in iha lottttM ami pfncUcrUly ccnvi numI only wkli 

vLJLn^nfp, Wouttl ft kjatrlyft bh\\su.[ HatdqlII «1 Avodh )jl a yrtfwfl ■ Thl* 
ifflpl Hwfigttftl# ihnfc [he author of tbi* htnhttmnjc version kmw ttuLhiiijr 
of townn. The Bt^gavnla saya * + Vl1kj>u" At fiful, but aftorw&rdw 
"eity 
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these statements must not be pressed too fur, because they 
may be a late bralirtmnieal exposition framed fc-o fill ill 
details] yet, looked at in any way h there was nothing 
friendly in the ad vice. To urge on a very young prince, 
who had been nurtured as un only son amid the best 
conditions in Ayodhyu jnflofidito years of hard wandering, 
with no suggestion of alleviation ultimately, was little 
better than mocking at hh youthful feelings and natural 
expectations. On the first occasion the adviser said hi dm 
would be his friend, but the story nowhere says or even 
implies that India 1 ever befriended hi in in any way 
during the exile Indra never alleviated his hard lot nor 
suggested any means of deUvemncct Plainly the advice 
was not friendly* 

Who, then, was this adviser? The BhiLgavata says he 
was mi aged brahman. and the Yedirthadlpikft and the 
commentaries on the Brabnuina and Stitra say. a brahman. 
The circumstances corroborate this. He could not have 
been an ordinary person. Only some one of acknowledged 
position* either a brahman or a ksatriya, could have 
turned a prince away. No one of the royal Iiqum* nor 
even a kaatriya would have been likely to keep the boy 
away from seeing his father for Rahitu might well have 
seen him and departed again. That person could then 
only have been a bmhitra.11, m is slated. He is said io 
have been Indra in human form, but a strange brahman, 
who professed to l>e ludra. would hardly have made 
ttuhtta repress his filial longings and go hick into exile. 
The brahman mind have ta^n one whom he knew, and 
whose advice he conk! not well have Hooted, No brahman 
could havo done that live years and kept it secret from 
Vstsistha s eogmi&nce, because tho king was ill. the chief 
power naturally devolved largely on ^ ashthu, him! Kuhitas 
movements would have been a matter of great concern at 
AyodhytL Toshiba, then, must have known that Hohita 
1 Xor if Indr* incftfla Vuitfil hitwwti, m* p- f4. 
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was wnt back, and have at least acquiesced in it, for 
reasons similar to those given above. 

The circumstances point to Vaabtha himself as this 
bmhtiinu, for he w'jh then of nmtufe age, and t he gratuitous 
introduction of Imlm. who had no concern with this 
matter suggests that ' Jiidru” here is a misunderstanding 
of Vasisilia’s name Devarftj, just ns it was pointed out in 
the former paper that confusion between the two names 
turned the contest Itelween Viiviimitrn and Devaraj 
O&sistha) about Trisunku into the absurd Rkmavami 
fable of a great conflict between Visv&miba and Indr a, 
Vasi^tha could easily have kept himself informed of 
Habit as movements by the we Si-known use of spies and 
have met him on his return. It is not derogatory to him 
to suppose that he did that, for he would have done only 
what a god is said to have done. The fact thut the story 
brings in a god as a brahman to intervene in a matter 
that did not concern him. is an implied declaration that 
this bruh mail was no ordinary or strange person, but one 
of high position, just such indeed U9 Vasirtha. Hohita 
could not well have disregarded Vasili ha's own injunctions, 
and only such authority could have sent him iach to ihe 
forest year after year, although his home-longings must 
have grown stronger ns Ids exile was protracted. If 
J le v ti n i j did that, it was bh easy pines of brahman teal 
confusion to say tlmL Indra appeared in human form and 
did it. The introduction of Jndra without cause Into 
these, otherwise matter-of-fact, iiiddents strongly suggests 
some such tiiisumic rat an ding. This conclusion does im 
injustice to Vn*ihtha. for it merely shows that he was 
repeating towards Bohitn much the same treatment as he 
had dealt to Satyavrata, namely, keeping him away from 
Ayodhya and Id practical exile continuously, 

A further consideration of the eiretimstances suggests 
a reason for such conduct. Who was interested in keeping 
Hohita in exile? So one but those who had been 
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demanding that he should be sacrificed* If he could not 
be sacrificed, the next course was to keep him in 
exile. The king wan ill and Yiud*Uia was in [MW«r. Jf 
the king died and Hoiiit* was continuously absent to 
escape being sacrificed, the kingdom would obviously fall 
into Vasistlia's hands, and it would be difficult for Rohita 
tn return and claim it with Yanina's demand impending 
over him. Ha>l Rohita been sncrUieed, the ki ngdom w ould 
have fallen into the hands of Yiwdstlm or his family on 
the king's death; and so also if he escaped but were kept 
in continuous exile. Either wav the outcome would he to 
Yusirthu* advantage and no one el&e’s. These arc simple 
And obvious reflections. Yosisthu therefore knew to what 
result these manoeuvre* tended, and, if lie did not 
actively direct them, he Certainly did nothing to counteract 
them. It Is an elementary maxim, that a man intends the 
refillIts to which his actions naturally arid obviously lead. 
Plainly, then. Yasistha intended that Itohita should he got 
rid of in one way or the other, and that he should recover 
the kingdom which he luid lost through Satyavi*ata h 
restoration. His position now wm stronger, for RohiU s 
predicament was worse than Sutyavrat&'c?, lieeause 
Satyavrata had been only banished, but ItohitaV very 
life was forfeit under a demand assarted in the name 
of a god - 1 

In the fourth stage Kohl (a went back to the forest for 
his sixth or seventh year* There he met the min 
Ajlgarta with his wife and three son*, all starving, and 
bought the second son SuiiflMepn for a hundred rattle* 
A hundred cattle seem to have been an ordinary price 
for a main judging from other allusions. He returned 
with him to Avodhyib nnd the king proposed and Yanina 

1 Thin Ottfenttlfl wnnlil 1*1 w*a ctewwr if, am w™il praUhl** thor* 
VA * pp„ other ™r hek m tlio Umannt fur Satyarnta heui l*m an only 
», ? n, ,HLP Hin-* Rot di* r Amt, though thn tbory dtxa not..definitely **y aa h yet 
Ittf ^Tiu'ni] lonor tlmt Hinwiidfii 1 > Ui atl un b Wti, 
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(that is, hig priest) accepted the substitution of SanohSopa 
&& tlic victim* Rohitu won hi have been it ns [on >3 to find 
some way of deliverance. and it would have been a very 
tiatnrd thought on meeting the wretched brahman family 
to buy one of the son# as a victim in ins own stead. 
They iu their starving condition might have clutched at 
redid by accepting his offer. By it one member would 
die hut all the rest would escape: otherwise death faced 
them all, os they were. 1 This time nothing kept Ttoluta 
.%%\.ji from his father, though the old reasons were still 
good for India s trying to dissuade him, Varuiia (thatis, 
his priest) accepted the substitution, because sacrifidally 
a brahman was better than a kfiatriya. Nothing is said 
aljout \ Jisistha here and naturally So ; for, whether he 
had been at the back of all the scheming or nnt : , neither 
he nor anyone else could oppose the sul.nSLitu.tion without 
betraying that the aim had been, not the offer of a fitting 
sacrifice bill the life of Rohlta himself. Obviously there 
was no clinice for anyone but to consent. 

We have now reached a point where the foregoing 
exposition of line facts alleged 11 any he tested. If that 
be souiuh what would 3 }e the natural consequences f 
Obviously \ osijftbas interest in the performance of the 
vow had ceased. The immolation of a poor brahman 
3 P outli could bring no benefit or advantage to him or 
anyone, and would be revolting to all the priests at the 
ceremony. The substitution had completely altered the 
w hole position. A human sacrifice was no longer of any 

1 Thin i* lh* vkw that Munii Ukc* *U*n h* snyi t 

“ A)lp*rts wbfin fmmiVUtil approached to kill in. md, and ilUl m >t l\n 
ho war, relief from (■ungor' {% w I0S)—ovidobtly following 

ihti Hiitra Uory (p. 4% not* E ), In cmmniiTiting ikrnu AIHhiititlii 
inaptly explidnft (ft* I uLtdomtand it) that Ajigeirtfe ,jj,i not ©at row jlv*b 
nr carrion ikmtydtfa ); hut Kullflka fthil liighaVuimnda rfrftr till* to 
Ajfgmrtfi Ji preparing to slay hit mu mb fefo* bmerifi.*, H oito forgrUmg 
Ihftt lie wm fin longer fmrn^liwl then, Africa ho had a hundred 

mXLte for wiling hi* eon mnd another hiimErrU for binding him. The 
Other commoiitatortf offer no qci plana Lion. 
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line, Slsl], manifestly, that could not be openly declared, 
because to a vow that would betray what the real intention 
had been. The only course now possible was to proceed 
formally with the sacrifice, and yet devise some plan for 
announcing that Vanina was satisfied without the 
immolation* and for releasing iSunah^pa. Further, since 
the scheming had completely failed, h would be natural 
for Vasklha to take no prominent part in the proceedings, 
nnd prudent for him to propitiate the king, whose interests 
he had betrayed, covertly if not overtly, all those years. 
These conclusions arise naturally and obviously from 
the foregoing exposition, and the sequel confirms it by 
showing that aueh was exactly what happened. 

We come now to the sacrifice, the details of which have 
been narrated above* The Brahinana a Sutra, and \ edftr* 
thadlpika call it a rdpasHya, but that seems a clear 
mistake. The rujasfiya marked Horiricondra n consecration 
ns king, or samrivj, more than twenty years earlier, as 
already explained. This sacrifice had nothing to do with 
liEs consecration, but was merely the fulfilment of an 
extraordinary vow that he made after he had reigned 
some time ant] no son was born to him. Accordingly, the 
BhaguvaU and Brahma rightly do not call it a rftjasuya, 
nor do the Runmyana and Mahahharaut. The brahmazpc 
books have confused the two sacrifices. 

The priests who officiated at it were Vasisthn, Vinvii- 
iultra, Jainudagiii, and Ayteya ; and it may be noted that 
ViiViniitraB joining with those brahmans, and especially 
with Vaats?lha who had denied Ids bra h man hood f shows 
clearly that hia bmhmanhood was now established. 
Vasiftlm was naturally there m the royal priest. How 
Vi&vaimtra came to be present is suggested by the 
Ram ay a mi, for it says (m mentioned above) that t-mnob- 
ie pa appealed to Ilia maternal undo Vssvnmitra at 
Puskaru for deliverance, and Vi*vamitr;v taught him two 
hymns. ViSviLmUra may also, quite naturally, have 
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followed him to Ayodhya if they were so related, not¬ 
withstanding kits former discomfiture, for his hrali manhood 
wns now established ; hance Ihe question of relationship, 
which touches both him and Jamadagiii, is importance. 
The Ihuhnmmi and Sutra make Ajignita and I SunaMepa 
Aitgimms: and also call Ajigarta Sany/jinst, said to 
mean +s son of S&y avas The Vediirthad!pika aajs 

nothing about these particulars, nor the Brhnddevatn. 
but the Brahma apparently corroborates them nhont the 
latter, for it relates a fable about the punishments 
inflicted on Aflgnrla For idling his son and calls his 
father Suyava 1 ; yet it may have borrowed this name 
from them, for the fable is Lmhinanieab The brahman 
vuitisas hi the Pnranas throw no light on these points, 
because they make no mention among (lie Arigirasas 1 of 
Suyavas or Ajignrta, nor of course of Sinrnhsepji, because 
he became a Kanaka by Yi£v«iciitra's adoption of him.® 
All the other authorities which notice SunahHcpas 
paternity declare, a* far as I am aware, that lie was u 
Eharguva. Four Purnims support that statement with 
a different genealogy, making him second son of Reikn 
Aurva and younger brother of Jamadagni, 4 thus :— 
Aiirvasyaivain llcikasya Satyavatyam nmha-imiEiiih 
.InmodagmA tajKj-virynj jajfte brahmn-vidiirfi vnndi 
mad hymn a* ca Smiah^ej ah Sunahpqcchfth kanlsfhakak 

1 Brahma tfch 2* tfaya\-nrifutmnjv i hrmsi iu thin stqry in iftf, 4a s 
la luyujaA fmJnwp hh^uM prutinlily Ik £ap«imMiA -mEnm. 

* Brahmaints i\ 3 3£ t 107-1H ; hi, 7 , J01 1 13; VjVy u flft ltri : tffl, 

Mjihya i$G< Nor in lb tr Hlwr^vn vaiikik h w p. 3 W F c*e& K 
3 So Jlwlimi UK 64 : (tad EttrlndM ,7 4 1470, 177-1 implicitly. 

* BmhmfiniJA iii k Gtf, 60-4 ; Tsiya 01, *J2 - Brahma 10 ,60 4 ; H&riY*uiijpia 
%?* Mfrfl-7* Tfrey arirf tho folia* mg Iuph [ immnu-riflj mifruke* *m\ 
varinlLUh^ living uttilLted}, in which the Brahma atuK HnrivaliiiUi put the 
last Line in frflaL:— 

V iiiiimitrasya [inLm tn MtmaW po Thavan is until 
Hui*t?nPi4ra»yfr ygijfie tu j^utva nival nh aa vai 
tiwair tin Mali SUJmhHC-JiQ Vtiiimitrflyji v&j puunh 
dcviir daU-ili *a vai Yumad Ita rarulua t n to foliavriE 
VavioiitnLH'iL putrandih ^upili^n ’j+mjali irmrtuli. 
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The fli"i muynim and Mahabharaifl also say, as mentioned 
above, that Suna^fepa was llclka's son, Itcika wjis 
a famous Bhurgav* rishi 1 ; lienee this genealogy makes 
Himahsepa a Bhargavu, and four Furaima say so explicitly- 
It seems there tore tlmt nil these authorities must out¬ 
weigh the staLcnieiit in the Bnihuiana and Sutra that 
Smiahticpa wan an A^gimsrt, just as they show that the 
latter are wrong in palling tfc l-■ sneritice a riijasuya. 

If the two statements about Sunoh^epri's paternity lie 
put i ogetI ler ^ and a total u i is Lake i it so famous a story 
seems* hardly credible), it won hi follow that Hoik a and 
Ajigarta are one and the same person ; and the allusions 
to them do not discredit this inference, because where 
either appears the other is absent. Thus in the ^ edic 
literature Ajlgnrta in found in this story but Keiku not 
ut all? Uclka is mentioned in the Mahabharata, and 
AjigjirLa never? Similarly in tin- BitmavanJi 1 behove 
In the l‘uniMas Rcika is often introduced, but Ajigarta 
never, as far uh I am ftwrn, except in this story of 
SunabScpa? Only the Brahma ami Idutgavatzu I hnli^ve. 
mention both. Kclka (besides other allusions) as marry mg 
Gadhi s daughte r Satyavatt 7 in the genealogy of the 
Kunvakubfit dynasty, and Ajigarta in this story : and 
the Brahma actually combine bath versions by making 
^mialisepu son of Hcika in that genealogy and son of 
Ajlgarta in this story. It scams that Ajigarta appears in 

1 HnhfibliAnli HU m* HOtft. \ 1055 ; »I* l-I, 17^5, 1731. 

HAmi™* ti tfl. ni 17 Brahwtiftdft iik *<X37S. Viyu Vt m W *- 
Bruton* Jtf. 39-3UL licirivaiuji* 27 r H3i ’J. W^tin iv, 7. 5 6 Abo in 
tliH BlkArgnva vam^, EluhtnumjA «i- ■?. A* 5 5 Vayu. ^ F ; ami by 

hi* pfifcronvin [& Atirva in Matsya JE^. UU tfl, 

* Bnhllia UK 04 : Hari*iOifc** - 7, H70, ITT* i Vi^nu iir* 7, 17 : and *w 
Uli%AVal4i ix + JG. 30. Lbtmgh it give* him tin- pfttrnnymk- Afjgmrt*. 

* MuttiancU & Ke*tb. Mfe Vie^-r- 

4 S** S&fLEKHtl 1 * /ttfer. 

» ftdfcii alBD in KfunAyttHa i« JJ. 7. a* SutymvjitS s l.U^band* 

« UiiIgh pnwblv it may aetrur in a list of riihii erf (41 |vru?eN jam bird 

ttigtfth*r+ slidIi B-S* i* somBlEltiM introduced. 

■ Si* JliAS. l&Mfc p. 35 : W4 , p- OT- 
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bniliiimnital taltsi, and Ikiku in ksatrij'a traditions or 
tales Hurt ore only partially bmlitn&nicnl, so (hot Rcika 
belongs to the Epics and Pi minus, white AjJgarta is 
distinctly bnthmanic. Now it. is a curious coincidence 
that Jtcika could appear ns Ajtgn in Prakrit form, just as, 
inversely, the brahmanic Gitthi or Giith in = the Epic 
and P uranic Gadhi. llrika could yield Ajiga t but not 
conversely. Is it possible that, as the conduct mirratnl 
of tins rishi was shameful, the brahmans took the Prakrit 
name and modified it to Ajigarta. “ lie w ho has nothing 
to swallow.” thus making it square with the condition 
attributed to him t It would be a less ulisurd name than 
SunafifojMi. 

It thus appears that of these two genealogies the 
Ajigarta version is brahiminic mid the licit a version 
ksntriyrt. The latter (but not the former) makes Yi*va~ 
uiitra mutenml uncle of Sunah&cpo. as the Kamaynmi says, 
Ix-cause he wasSatyavntl's younger brother; but otherwise 
it raises a difficulty, because Rciku and his princess -wife 
.Satynvati could luinlly have, fallen into such desperate 
distress an is related of Ajignrtu, mid because Jmnadagni 
wtts of the same mat lire age ns ViBViimtra . 1 had mar tied 
n princess of AyndhyiV- and hnd sons, so that he could 
not- well have been Sunahiepaa elder brother in the 
wretched circumstances alleged—modi less could he as 
SUOh have appeared n* one of the great prices at this 
sacrifice of Ids younger brother. One can hardly discard 
i his ksatrmi version, however, which is better supporter I 
than the brahnumic version, and the followingsuggestion 
may be offered, which solves all the difficulties except the 
supposed patronymic fiauyavasiSonal^cpn was not 
ltdkas own sou but. a grandson, for the foregoing verses 
(p. 5 fi) may have condensed the genealogy, os often 
happens *; end bis father Ajlgarta was a younger son 

1 4RAS. 1011). |). Ki. * .ItUS. 1014. p, *70. & 

* Tim* lirifttft tw c*LLnJ Rdka e sim JtpttfATna), itiatcuj ^rnEHl^ofl H In 
iiip SIK 
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of Uciku utiil a younger brother of Jamiidagtii, since 
ttciku hint many mhwl 1 Thus Jamudngui would be riunuh- 
iSepa'e uncle : ami VUvitmitra would be his grand mother's 
brother, and might lx? colloquially styled his maternal 
unde. Sunuiisepa would thus la 1 : a youth as belli* the 
story. If this were so, tile presence of Janutdagui and 
V is vain] t ra at the sacrifice would t» quite natural 

Ayasya was an Angirasa "• and is mentioned several 
times in the vuihwi of the Atiginwas . 3 He as a leading 
AAghasu might have been invited imd might natartlly 
attend, if Sunahsepa was an Aiigirfifm; but. if Sminhcpu 
was not such, no particular reason is apparent why lie 
was present. 

Ajigarta also is said to have been present, and that 
whs probable, because he must have gone with Kuhita to 
Avudhru to get the hundred cuttle, since itohila could 
hardly (a* the Brabtnaii* and Sutra say) have given them 
in tlu* forest when? he had none/ and because be might 
naturally have been there to see the cud of these incidents. 

The ceremonies were begun, hut no one was willing, 
ueeordiug to the Bralmmiiu and Sutra, even to hind 
Suiiiibscpo to the post. Why was there that great 
reluctance even to prepare for the Sacrifice, after Varunu 
hud been demanding it twenty years, and for failure in 
w’hid) he had stricken the king with illness r Manifestly, 
no one wanted this sacrifice, even those who hud been 
demanding the sacrifice of Kohitn. Ajlgurtn may have 

I BrnlidlAmfo iii, /. 1W-D; V'iVH tkl t MnliaMlHlWta i. rttf, SU13. 
This dons aot pttelade mob* ciyinolvgiiTitl connexion between Ajtgarm 
uud ftefta. 

- Jif □odtrn cl I ft Ktiiila* J tdii 1 /ot?W it P- 32+ 

* BTrthfimiMlB is, St, HO; Sii. i, la's, 100, 110} amt Uwcarn»p«alin e 

(wmm in Vitya 5f\ 101; 100, Ml, 1«0, *H«w the immc i* wor# or 

le-s corrupted,* All® Mntiiy-a l!M, 1. where he in oitled Ajosyit. He is 
net nnsjitiimed in the SUhabbi'itntii. tklf Sorensen'* twt'f, 

* This may explain the suiu-mnnt that Bari&fadfm #ffe» Ambon** 

1 .ought Ip. IfS, twe*ai» •!'« '» ul ° wou1,1 1,AV t I ' wl1 the 

kiiig», and he would have entitled lbe transaction. 
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bound Snnahsepa and prepared as if to slay him for a 
consideration, da the Bniimifiria and Sutra say, but their 
whole account of the proceedings rather to he 

ft bmhmamc dilatation on the congenial topic of a sacrifice, 
because the Bliagavata passes over this stage very curtly. 
uinJ the Brahnu, contradicts it by saying that a celestial 
vote* declared beforehand that the sacrifice would bo 
complete without Swtt&fepa. The Brahma’s statement 
accords with the cireamatanecs, For it is not probable if 
there was a real intention at flm to immolate Suimhsepa 
tlmt Jamadagni and VijvAtnitra would have joined to 
sacrifice him if l, e lT(W t h ej| . near kinsman; „ or that 
Ayiaya would have joined, supposing gunotfajm was an 
Aiigirasa. The presence of these great rishis ia thus, on 
♦other supposition. material corrohoratimi of the Brahmas 
statement, that it had been decided beforehand that 
^nnahfepa would not Ik immolated. The Brahma's further 
statement seems therefor tme, that ViSvamitra, after 
making a formal announcement, added, “ Let the munis 
and the gods preserve him and all agreed. 

It is manifest, then, that the sacrifice of .Smal™ was 
1101,1 ,fir HraL purely nominal and formal . 1 He was 
Ixmrirl. he uttered one or more hymns (the Ril.mivaim 

ll[lJ him Lwo in anticipation), 

some one or all of the rishis declared on behalf of Vanina 
ami the gods that they were satisfied, and he was freed 
From bis bonds.* This confirms the inference drawn 
above from the substitution (p. ST) that the ceremony 
would bo carried out only in form. 


“ “* lBf ' n '* *• ^ «> n -A 7. inooasiiUtnt 

l„ n i7>7 ■" Cpa - a " p| hs ahto »'*«i hBimra (nan ViwJS 

Iwml. If dim (nram mure than dirt Vanin* ,™, (c d »hJ (uo l , J , 

vmtetituto) “ nd Sun *l" ie P* <»“ frtmd. It i« n i.mhmMiic«t uumJkt jw 

"t m ,7" why V'aruna .hauW nilHct thjww 

utid innoeonl brahman ytmth, ,a tkapiBEsj 
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The introduction of the godh b. of course, a piece of 
brahmarrie elaboration ; but the statement calls for 
notice, that Jndrn gave a golden chariot. to ^unuhtigpa 
according to the Bmbnnma. Sutra, and VeditrthadTpika. 1 or 
te Uarlteaiidra according to the Bhiigarata, The latter 
Lh fur more probable* because a golden chariot would have 
been a strange and useless presens to the poor youth, bus 
a very appropriate gift to the king- Why should Indra 
lx- said to intervene and make the present ? The matter 
did not concern him but Varuna. If, then, the more 
reasonable Bhagavnta version he accepted, it uirvy be 
suggested that Indm here is another ink understanding 
of Dvvnnij. That Bevarnj should present a golden 
chariot to the king was quite probable* becanaa a costly 
offering was his best means of inducing the king, to 
whose interests he had been false more than twenty year®, 
to condone his conduct. As the great priest and minister 
of Aytrihyu. who hail held the kingdom twelve yearn 
during Sntyavmia's exile, he must Stave been a very 
wealthy noble* well able to make such, n, present. The 
Bhilgavatu is no doubt right, and the hmhnmniciU booka 
have probably made u mistake in this point just zlh in 
filling Lhc sacrifice a nljnsuya: if so. this explanation 
agrees with the third inference made in anticipation 
above (p* 5T), 

The Bnihnianu and Sutra say tin? king was freed from 
Ins illness after fcunab^epas release, but the Bhagavutu 
implies he was cured before the sacrifice. The diiftrmc© 
is not important, for intense relief and joy at the 
deliverance of bin sou may quite possibly have brought 
about a speedy restoration of his health before and after 
the sacrifice, 

So action is attributed to Vgriftha at the sacrifice 
(apart from hid status nt ifc) p though he was the royal 
priest. That was natural, if the foregoing estimate of 

1 So Also BrliaoJilcvata m. lQ3,iuldih£ ineptly tbdO|kithflt if mlwti*]^. 
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liis conduct be sound, but hardly otherwise. He avoided 
prominence, according to the second inference suggested 
above (p r 37). The leading part is assigned tn Yilvainitra 
in the Brahma, and the Bhftgavatu adds that he bestowed 
a blessing on the king, h looks us if he had been the 
moving spirit in the happy itcnouemnnt. He would have 
brought deliverance here just m he had brought it to 
Satyavr&ta. 

Yi£vfti.mtiu adopted Suuab&spa as ids son. The account 
of this in the BnUinmnnand Sutra inuy Ijc true generally, 1 
but reads rather as an amplification of the statement 
made in the story and elsewhere, 5 that the gods (that is, 
their priests) gave Sunah^pu to him; mid two expressions 
indicate as much. They make Siina]>*epa address Vi4v&- 
mifcrn as rtija-putra and Bkarata-r*abh&, The latter is 
a mistake, an excellent iu.sE.nncc of the lack of the 
historical sense among brahman authors. Bharato was 
son of who naa daughter of a Vjlv&jnitra, and 

it is impossible that this, the first, Vilv&mitni (even if she 
wens hia daughter) could have been called 14 loader of the 
Btiarm&iis”* before they had come into existence. The 
term may belong to a much later Vjsvfimitra* probably 
the Yifolmitra who was priest to king SuckL* 1 (Sudteft) 
of the North I'uncutu dynasty which was descended from 
Bharato." The Brahmann and Sfttm have confused the 
two, thus betraying the touch of a hand not ancient. 
The other term raja-put™, though true, is wholly in¬ 
appropriate in Sunrise paw mouth, Yiivhinitia w as much 
older than he, had been a king, and was now an acknow^ 
led god brahman of the highest position, the chief actor 

1 IjM* berok gO*s further md Sftv* (xvli, 3$ S) nL tir&i [} L *> 

ftlltaialinv- prltrtit* each wanted to Imvc jli his rmfi—rery 

itvtprfrhflblo wnfiidBring htn cOHdltiea, SBE, ajv, S7. 

3 Slu p. 1 J fliid Bhpgninja ir, j>r;, 3J 

1 Max Muller, ttiztwyqfA,b\L. r pp. 4IG 17. 

* Hlgvi-la Ur, &3 r D p t± RrWiJi Errata ii\ JUS; pcrtlnffr ] 111 

j ft as. mo t pp ii. i am pp. «hw, m. 
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here. To make thin poor brahman youth* who disked to 
l*s adopts) \*y hira T call him by the k*atrjj"a title, merely 
w king's son M p is similarly significant. 

The ihitnffcyana t\ t makes Suanhiepa bay in his 

appeal to ViNvatnitra for deliverance at Piisknru, " I have 
no mother, nor father, relations or kinsmen ri ; implying 
apparently that he 3md by the sale lost his statu* in hi* 
own family* This is also implied by the question that 
was asked r vvhofee son he was to lie (since lie merited every 
one s pity i, for it could hardly arise unless lie had lost his 
status. If so. it was necessary that lie should be adopted 
into another family. As he was it brahman bought by 
a ksaferlya, rind his deliverer Yitsvamitra was a brahman 
oE kaatrjya origin, there was an appropriateness in 
Yisvaniitras adopting him. If this opinion on the question 
was expressed, it would be natural to my that he had 
been given by the gods to Yisvtiuiitrn, arid for Yifa&mitiu 
to give him a gt»J new name in his new family instead 
of his repulsive old name " Dog's-tail P ' ; hence lie was 
culled Devil-rata, id God-gi veil ,' 1 Moreover, as he was 
a brahman by birth, there was a certain propriety in 
Yl^vdmitrii'ts giving him precedence over his own sons, 
who were kaatriyas lay birth, and constituting him the 
eldest son—exalting him r not so much as a defender 
and voucher of their brahman hood 1 |for that was now 
established) as in acknowledgment of his superior right 
by birth, 

Tliis examination of the story according to ordinary 
motives and conduct shows that it is quite a possible one 
nnd p when read in continuation of the story of Sntyavrata 
Triiaiku dbcsisaed in the former paper, quite a probable 
one, Tito earlier story is narrated in ri ksalriyu ballad. 
Of this atory there m unfortunately no truly ksatrjvu 
account It is related in versions that are of brahman seal 

1 Mai Muller, IMcryrf A+S-L,. p- 410, 
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complexion,. patently brahmanicul in the Avtaroya Bralj- 
iiini.in, SfiAkMyanii SiHm and V^l&rtimdipiku, and less 
so in the other version* yet brahmtmknl even there, 
because the Brahma lias utilized it for a br&bmaiiic&l 
ruBMtmya, the Bhagavatn is late and sectarian, and the 
Kumaynna has recast it and removed from it incidents 
that discredited gods and risids. Not withstanding thU 
coloration, the two stories harmonize remarkably in 
what they say and reveal about events at Ayodhyu and 
especially about Devarftj Yusihlha, the most powerful 
person there then. Hence tins story does appear to relate 
incidents that really happened, us tested by probability 
and consistency. Hari^cundru was a well-known kin g f 
often alluded to a and liohita built Bobitapura according 
to the Harimihla (13* 75(3). 

The Brahmans and Sutra have probably best narrated 
the various incidents except as regards the sacrifice. In 
this matter they have indulged in fanciful amplification 
rtml have erred in calling it a rajnsuya and in styling 
Viflvilmitra a loader of the Bbatatas 1 ; apparently also 
in assigning the gift of the chariot to SSunaMepji and in 
calling him an Afigir&sa: while the Brahma and Blilgn* 
vata give a simpler and more probable account here. 
The Brahma especially shows the existence of a different 
tradition that the sacrifice was formal and nominal. It 
has indeed taken liberties in transferring important 
incidents to the Godavari; still, that was a device of 
priestcraft. coniEnon and deemed legitimate, in working 
up the iJiuhatiuyiLs of new tlrthas: hut its tuning down 
the sacrifice to be formal and nominal goes counter to 
the general tendency towards progressive cbt Ik. ration, and 
is remarkable in its disagreement with the authoritative 
bruhmunic version in the Brahmana and Sutra on a purely 
priestly matter. Its deviation therefrom could hardlv 

1 tiuifce Intelligibly R in the juuhnr fif this version apparel [y lived 
awiy 111 tha country and km-w mulling of city Ufa ip. uole). 
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have arisen later than and iii disregard of two l*ookh. 
and was unnecessary for the purposes of its itiahfiimyii-— 
while it certainly accord* better with the cireuuisLanees 
described: hence it seems intelligible only oil the view 
that it preserver* a true and ancient tradition. All the 
versions show the probable cun fusion of Devaraj Yfiaistha 
with India, except the Rjimiiyana K which has re-shaped 
the story, There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, 
that this VasiKtha's personal inline whs Di-vanlj, 
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THE SOVEREIGNS OF THE SHANG DYNASTY, 

R.C. 1766-1154 

Ktv U a HOFKISS 

IT must come some time and it shall come now, this 
confession r.f error committed mid published, and by 
ibis writing recanted. The error concerns the dale uf the 
numy fragments of i use I i 1 kh I bones exhumed hi 1B05J in 
the Honan province of North Chum. Contrary to the 
opinions of two Ohmr&e authorities, Liu Tieh-yiin and 
f m Ohfin-yU, and of a great French scholar. K Chavmuiea fc 
I had in earlier papers attributed these relics to the period 
uf the Chou dynasty. I now subscribe Lilly to the view 
of the above-named writers iu holding them to Ins 
survivals from the previous Shang dynasty- Moreover* 
S am a convinced convert, and run proclaim loy belief in 
the admirably candid words of the French politician, 
Moi, je floiitiens- qm la chose est ilium ; at crux qui ue 
pendent pits com me inoi, sontdes sots P des brigands, et dca 
n-ssasHius.'' 

And as we ar«' in the way oF candour, let me further 
Any that this confession is not as meritorious as it seclUS, 
hut is required by the nature of this paper. Nn light, 
could be thrown on the rulers of the Shang dynasty from 
i he inscriptions of the Honan bones unless it be assumed 
that the names with which we shall have to deal are 
those of dynastic monarchs and are used by some of their 
lineal descendants. If hitherto I have, to use a once- 
Heard, never-forgot ten word, El under-exaggerated the 
antiquity of these inscriptions, it was not only from 
a desire to be on the conservative and cautious side, but 
specially owing to the particular influence of a term which 
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we shall come to Ilk the sequel. and which, wrongly tis I 
ijqw believe, I took to involve Chou dynasty personages. 

In pmining this examination into the list of the SI mug 
or Yin dynasty Sovereign^ it frill lie convenient to do bo 
largely under the guidance of Lu Chen-yU. to whose *eal 
in the cause of Chinese archaeological reuenmb we are 
indebted for four volume of photographic facsimiles of 
rubbings of the inscriptions on his own collection of tones. 
Tilts work is entitled Yht //rfr Shu Ch ' J fit {£ 2r 
or Records from the Tumulus of Yin, Each volume 
contains two chapters or tihilan. and references to tlicm 
will be by chapter and page thus, Lu, ch, 1. p. 50* 
A further and innsL important sequel Ini* followed later. 
Admirably printed snarl got up in Japan, with a most 
up-to-date photograph oF the author, headed 1 The Master 
nf the Skiing Relict I® l£ 9t Bhang J h#icn sit. fay, ir 
cuUHiftts of a single large volume of I OS pages, and 1ms for 
it* title Yin m&ShnVIii K nugHh f& fi ft ft # ft, 
A Critical Interpretation of the Records ot the Tumulus 
of Yin. As Ibis book is not divided into chapters. J refer 
to it only by its pages. &g* Taj, p. S3. 

I shall take as our standard of reference for the list of 
sovereigns the Hi&terimt Mttmoir# ol Ssthma duett. 
who Imd, as Chav an tics I ms shown, 1 the records of l he 
Burn Ik jo Books under his eyes, and seems to have 
considered them in the main trust worth y mate rial. \\V 
shall wee how far these niernorandu of Lhc Royal Pet!tioners 
lo their ancestral protectors, fragmentary and disordered 
413 they now are may serve to confirm, qualify. or 
supplement the received aeries of the sovereigns of tin* 
Shiuig or Yin dynasty ms it was styled From ihe reign of 
Fan Keog T the 10th of Ids line), according to the system 
of Ssfi-ma Ch'icn and of the Bamboo Book*. The lint 
contains a roll of thirty names, ns follows :— 

A See his Nfmoirtt h moriiiw. # d* Sc-mtr TV ■>.«, Intfoddetiom p, onrii, 
i k^le 1. 
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1. Ch'eng T'mig rfl fHr • ^ lt! 

founder of the dynasty, 
otherwise culled 'Hen I 
% 6 

2. Ww ring 5h pa 

3 . Chung Jen fV -Jr 

4. T'ni Chin ± tp 

5. Wu Ting (X "]' 

6. Tin Krug ± $ 

7. Hsian Chin »]« ip 
K. Yung Chi $£ 2 * 

9, Tiii Mou -fc lit 

HI. Chung Ting ftft "J" 

U. WaiJfin^ J? 

12. Ho Thu Chin ipJ ^ 

III. Tsu I j& £ 

14. Thu Hsin *!L ^ 


15. Wu Chin J£ ip 

16, Thu Ting T 

17, Nan Krug iff jjt 

18 . Yang Chin FJj ’P 

HI. P un Kfing Ht 

20. Hsiao Bain ij* ^ 

21. Hsiao I ij* Zs 

22. Wu Ting St T 

23. Tail Krug UL tft 

24. Tau Chin jjjfl. tp 

25. Lin Hsin $£ ^ 
it;. Krug Ting jj£ f 

27. Wu 1 at Zi 

28. T'ni Ting * T 
ip 29. Ti I ft Z, 

30. Chou Haiti ^ 


I. Ch’intj Tnwj h\ Hi. or T'ang the Victorious ns 
Chavntmes styles him, nowhere appears junior this 
posthumous title in the Bone inscriptions. But the 
IFistorhud Mfmoira state that liis name was Tien I H Z 
This name is equally inching in our relics, but I argued in 
a previous paper 1 that this Tien l ^ is a mis rending 
of Tn 1 X Z* which occurs there several times, and 
showed that this was also the opinion ot Lo CMn-ytt 
The Cycle of GO, now used for year periods, was 
originally applied to n sequence of days. Its range was 
determined by the fact Lhst f'O is the least common 
multiple of If) and 12, therefore the earliest number 
in which binomial groups, each consisting of one of the 
Ton Stems paired with one of the Twelve Branches, 
terminate together after a round of sis of the same stems 
ntni live of the mime branches. The Cycle of GO therefore 


1 “The AraM**a iif tn Oath" : )KAS, .lunuary, )PI«*. <‘9 -51. 
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argues the prior existence of the two groups of stems ami 
of branches* 

For Home reason custom decided that the posthumous 
or temple names of Sluing sovereigns (perhaps of other 
da&se-s also) should contain thpt one of the Ten Stems 
which formed part of the cycle designation of Mb 
birthday. Thus, if he were born on a day Ohm Tzu fp ^p, 
hr would have Chin ip ns the last word of bin posthumous 
title* 

These remarks may .serve to introduce a pertinent note 
by [/) (p r G) upon this point. He t he re writes: 11 The 
Hoilbe of Shuug. in using the name of i% day as a persumi! 
name, seems to have hud recourse to some single one 
of the Ten Stems or the Twelve Branches, without the 
addition of any other word. The bronxe inscriptions have 
constant Instances of -such expression, as Ed Ip jih rAm, 
Q 2* jH* i . a rh i'* dny t an i day, ntc. The designations 
of the reigning sovereigns by the names Tn Chiu ^ ip B 
\h\m Chia i], T Tu I Hsian 1 £, Ta Ting 

T Chuug Ting 4* T- Lire probably due in additions 

by later generations for the sake of distinguishing. For 
the sovereigns of the Hue of Shang. according to the 
list in the Ifiafovital J/ewioir* included fj named t'hin, 

5 named J. fl named Ting, 4 named K-f-ng, 4 named flam, 

2 named Jen, but only one each named Hug, Moo* and 
Chi. If no addition had been made, later historians in 
their records would have had no mean* of showing which 
generation and which sovereign they referred to. But 
the princely successors to the throne who inherited from 
a father, simply styled their patent Father So-aad-ao. 
Those wlio inherited from an elder brother, simply styled 
their senior Brother So-and so, which for their con¬ 
temporaries was perfectly clear. Accordingly we nmy 
presume the expressions already pwrticularuod (in LoV 
pp. 4 5) above, Father So-and-so, Brother So-and-so, refer 
to sovereigns enumerated in the foregoing pages/' 
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Here will also be ike place lo say that whereas four 
rulers of tbia dynasty, via* Tai Chia, Tai Keng, TVi 
Mon, ami Tai Ting, are given the character ^ foi for the 
initial won! of their names, alike in the present texts of 
the Book of f* the Historical Memoirs, the M in'or 

of //iVorp, Mid the Bamboo Bt^bn, yet there in no 
warrant for this in the contemporary Inscriptions on the 
Ikities, where ^ ta r great, is always used, and will govern 
my transliteration. 

After ^noting three instances of jf; l from his 

own collection p lx* comments m follows: 11 The Historical 
Memoir* write Zj . (So in the Shih Ht-'a >C 1 on 
the /foot of //h’T^/ry.i The £k» Tur 5ft quotes f'h'iao 
Chon as explaining that l Tien, Heaven, is also 

^ Tip Sovereign. The people of Yin honoured Tang, and 
so sLvied him ^ ^ , I Hud.' continues Lj/'lbut t ten 
and Jfc to are like in outline, and easy to confuse. Turn 
^ $ Ta Mon [the Slth of the dynasty] is also found in 
the oracular sentences written S £6 Tien Mon (eh. 4. 
p, 10)* On the analogy of the names Ta Ting, Ta Chin 
eic., We can tell that ^ hi is right, arid that Cb ino Oliou 8 
explanation is it forced one. 

ta, f it fing -j\ Tire Ui.storied Memoirs state that 
Ch^ng Tang s heir Tai Ting k T died before aceessioii 
tfj the throne. The Bamboo Books do not mention 
him. But 1 agree with Lo$ view' that the A T of the 
Buzics refers to this prince, and not to the last, sovereign 
hut two of the dynasty. The reasons will appear later. 
Meantime Lo s note; here is," Me mins and the Historical 
Memoirs twill state that Tu Ting did not ascend the 
throne, and yet he is fre<]iieniily mentioned in the oraeulai 

* Pn^amably U.i* is the mini Eve juirt the Chity TUa Shtb H ^ 
gf H ifl See Jrfggc’H ekim** Cfn«iVj t vnL m + ft- I, 

krffflneaAt p* 3015. 

J Thr Actual form tin* re is If. 
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sentences Whether this i±> because lie was accorded the 
rites of sacrifice of a sovereign despite that he did not 
resign, or whether there is an error in the early records, 
we cannot ascertain." 

2. Pu Ping b jSj We come trow tipon one of our 
s u rpriaea. Tl i e // is tori rat ilfetno its and the Bn m imo Books 
aerree in naming as the successor of Tang the Victorious 
a sovereign Wat Ping jft [7=j- The Mirror of If inter$f, on 
the other hand, states that he died in infancy, and omits 
ldm from the list of rulers. New there is no Wni Kup 
known to the Honan Bone Inscriptions, and no Pu Ping 
found in the Historical J/fjmaira or Bamltft* ifft-S-, 
Further, we may take note that tlm l ight-3mnd half of 
the character 5ft unt r is fv pu. Lt seems clear, then, that 
in some way there has been a ndrentierstnnding or -si 
miswriting of an original \% /j « into the compound 
character 3ft wax. Could lids be due, 1 wonder, to tins 
frequent practice (on the Bones at any rate I of writing the 
two royal names side by side ? Thus, in Lo. Hi. 1, p, 5 P 
we have Pu Ping written p]}*. In this close collocation the 
two characters might suggest to editors or transcribers 
the -.ingle seal character^ -K't.', Thai, uf course would 
leave the jig {dm? out of account, and the precise history 
of the confusion remains unexplained. What, however, is 
certain, is that all the examples of this Sovereign s name, 
and of the similar name Pu Jen )> J, hitherto written 
Was Jen 5ft -f 1 j that can be found in Ws collection and 
in mine, are in horizontal alignment, not in vortical. 

The brief comment made by Lo to his three examples 
of this royal name is: “ JTVnHu-* and the Historical 
Mf jnoira bath write Was Ping Jft jjjy Tire Preface to the 
Hook of History say a. 'Cheug Tang's decease was followed 
by the first, year of Tai Chin Ip So mention is 
made of Wai Ping or Chung Jin. But these two are 
included by the Grand Historiographer [Sati-ma Ch’ien], 
who selected from the Genealogies. As we now find the 
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name i J u Ping frequently occurring in ibe oracular 
sentences, it is Mencius and the Groat Historian 1 |fe S' > 
who are iu the right.’’ 

:i, Chung Jin # Third in the list of the 

// isfiirical MuiTwii's and the Bamboo Hooke, this personage 
is ignored by the Mirror of Midorg, Nor do we find his 
11 nine on the bone relies, and this absence must Iwa noted. 

,j ft, (>}< in tp. This sovereign is found in nil the 
lists, including the Bones. 

5. ITh Ting T- Although the three received lists 
all contain this name, it has not yet been traced in the 
oracular sentences . I have, however, a strong suspicion 
that I have detected this Royalty passing incognito in 
ji skilful disguise. Bui the proof of identity is not yet 
mm vinciug enough to justify publication, 

G. TVr King ft J?t- Thus styled in the llittorictd 
Memoir*, the Minor of JJieUrry. and on the Bones, the 
name Is written Hsiao Kcng ij* Jjt the Lesser Kong, in 
tln> Bamboo Hook*. It seems obvious that the latter 
designation must l>e an error, as there was no earlier ruler 
named Kfihg to justify such a term as the Lesser Keiig. 
Accordingly I jo comments, “The RKloriad Memoir* agree 
with the oracular sentences in writing la Keng; the 
/fnwiW Booh* are in error in writing Hsiao Keng. 

7. jJsujto ChiU jj* I*. All the lists agree, 

,S. ruty Chi d- Found in the received lists, but 
not, to he discovered! on the Bones, However, there is on 
the letter a Chang Chi »|> "ho h unknown to the 
lists. 1 suggest that Chung Chi is the true and \ nng 
Chi the erroneous form of tUe tiamfc* 

Ta Mou. jc fJc- In all the liflte- to tium oft* 

x u. tuple, eli, 4, I 0, w lie re tint I ^ » which ti-3 lcju j 1 1 l JiL 

read ft t int, but may be a slip for ft fa(see under No. I k 
But I am bound to say that the fragment on which this 
script ion occurs twice is carefully and delicately cut. 
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During this reign, 11 Iji dynastic Ti» fut do nouveau 
florissantc i Its seigneurs lui tit retour. Cast pounjtiot 
{ I ni-tnn>u) re^ut In title de Tchong-tsons.” 1 

Tins title sfs Cluing Tsung occurs once n» n fragment 
in my collection, H. 303, 

10. Chung Tiwj tfi J, !» all tite lists. when}, but not 
on the Bones, it is written Jifi “f, 

11. I’u Jen fs f£, In the previous lists this sovereign, 
ns in the cue of Wni Ping alfa Pm Ping (N’o. 2), is found 
written Wat Jen St* But our inscriptions prove that 
Pu Jen was the authentic title. 

12. //<j Tni> Vfiiu jjj ^ Ip. hi the three Ihls. blit 
not found under such u designation on the Bone relies. 

Chen-yii, however, lias an ingenious .suggestion t -1 
make. He finds in hi* collection a single example of 
a iinine Ti Chia ^ Jp , to which I can add one from my 
own, H. 442. Ele call* attention to the fact that Tsu Chia 
i|ifL ip the filth of tIn line, is in the work Called the ,Su?( 

T "' S!ri!l !"'■“> H fl fit & siyled Ti Cilia -f f tp };„ t 
the Bone inscriptions contain, heakte-s Ti i 'liin. the imnn- 
Tsu Chia, A further point against identifying our Ti 
Cliia with the name in. the ,%m T-. i Shilt Pitul is that 
after the words Ti Cliia on the fragment cited hv Lo' 
occur the four characters ;!t |g ^ -j <„* flt „' f ;, ir/ 
(apparently meaning extending h> Tsu Ting J \ the Kit h 
sovereign). Hence, argues Lo. Ti Chia must have preceded 
Tsu Ting. Now preceding Tsu Ting there were Ho Tnn 
Chia and Wu Chia. neither or whom appears In the 
oracular sentences. Ti Chia then, he concludes, may be 
one of these two. 

it is soundly argued, and t can at present add nothing 
to Lou feuftottiug, 

U) m 3&u I jj_ 2,, ! roimblj tlifi most nfU v n iiieiiiioiieil 

member of the Shnng dynasty on the lames. All the 
lists iigfroe, 

1 &«4 ClifivaimiK, 1 Mimoirt* hi*wi Vir j m eft t v ( tL j fc p, |fl| 
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14 . 2«ii lb,a Occurs ill Jill the lists and oh 

the Bouts, 

17, AVh King i$j Jjf. Also in all tlie lists anA on tlie 
Bones. 

15. Yang Chiu. Hitherto written Ip. but Recording 
to Lo ChSn-yti If ] I suggest gH H* ■ ^ having the 
mi ue sound yuny. 

Lo Chcn-yft has very acutely identified certain pairs of 
character on the Honan Bones, presenting! it will be 
seen, a considerable range of variation, with the name of 
tiii a -sovereign, which lias previously been written f# f 
The first member of the pair, as exhibited on the Bones, 

varies thus, f % $Fv «* r- 
them all as $ On p- 2 he writes:— 

“ ^ tin d arc ^ ytm y, sheep iacc the explanation in 

the section on diarueten): W ^ the 

^Fiy/oricfii Memoirs, the diameters and fjj l>e3ng 

anciently ioterebangedr In the Jlu 

i' 7 A r jfe "nnspectus of persons ancient and modem ', 

Division of the /fail Mu or History of tltr II r» 

we have the expression F.j£ 65 to yang 8hih t 
on which an old commentator writes, ' that is. ^ *f* 
U ynwj* On the Stone Su-le of the aui+min hxiaa-nui 
$S J£ ts M L-oiumnndant for the pacifying the people. 1 
occur the words fn ^ ^ *5 Ou-ya«jr d®. 

■f the chief clerk controlling On-yang. Here t-ft 

Ou-yang = @t fjj- Both are illustrations of tin- 

rule. 1 ' 

Since the forms ^ mid ^ are certainly ^ ya?iy, sheep, 
Lo lias drawn the conclusion that the ampler character 
strand* for the same word, and on p, 34, commenting on 
the tmmerouH variants. of ^ yfttty eited from his own 
collection, we read *■—- 

1 1 do uul Sod ihi* |«rticHlnr tiUe among itre w*i emijnDnitwl III 
Appendix J of voL ip of CUiivoNot-H' r lf^iuriro Auttrivn**- 
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"The ntoditications of the diameter yang are verv 
numerous, but at! are pictOgrapldc, The form & depicts 
a sheep led by u cord* The cord is behind aud not in 
front, because sheep walk always in front of their 
shepherd. The form represents a side view. The 
form also depicts the shape with the leading-cord, seen 


in profile." 

Here I am unable to agree with Lo Cli8n-yii. [ do not 
believe the last form is Intended for u picture of a sheep, 
and the explanation of tin; leading-cord suggests Mary 
and her little lamb rather than a primitive figure of an 
ordinary sheep. Further, this diameter is dearly a rather 
inure stylized version of the very archaic symbol |jy 
unknown to Lo, but appearing in my H. 506 as one of a 
scries of genealogical names. 1 In this the upper part docs 
not appear to be ^ yang, sheep, at all, Again, atthougli 
among the variants of the character i£ ytnig cited hy Lo 
are three oF the supposed sheep-led-by-n-cord tv pc, these, 
oti reference, are all found to occur only in tlm sovereign's 
name. The word for cheep, which is frequent in our 
inscriptions in connexion with sacrificial victims, is never 
thus written either in Lo’s collection or my own, 

lint it might bo objected against me by Lo Chen-ytt or 
another, “ If you admit that the forms ^ ^ and ^ 

arc nil variants of the first character of Vang Chins name, 
and if you further admit, os you do, that the first two of 
these am *£ yang T sheep, how can yon logically deny 
Lo* deduction that Lhe last variant is equally a form of 
¥ yaugV* My answer to that would he that the first 
two arc only abbreviations of the third ami fuller form : 
that thus abbreviated they happen to represent the 
independent but homophonous character for sheep, and 

1 8.1- “A Fwrural Elegy sml « Family Tree inscribed e„ Ron*.'. 
JiSAS, October, HI 111. fi. tl. 
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were thus naturally enough employed as a sort of short- 
Imml scriptiou of the Hue character Yang of ^ <n»g < hia, 
the name of the Sliatig sovereign. 

To sum up, 1 think Lo in right in Urn main, but 
1 also think the original of the fullest form of the 
chamber is neither «feeej>, as Lo believes, nor &g as 

hitherto written, hut some third character of the same 
sound, and I suggest with hesitation and the utmost 
deference to everybody all round, that it may represmu 
wide standard or warlike or ceremonial weapon, possibly 

.'/"»<? In its sense of battle-axe. 

I may add that the character i» frequently found on 
the Bouch ils rt pi Ace-illume. 

19. Pan Keng J!j£ JJf, hitherto written jJt P'wn King. 
In all the lists and abundant on the Bones, where the 
script Ion of Pan is interesting, and appears to allow that 
LJie modem fornt should have become Hi if tins ancient 
component parts hud been strictly transcribed into Lhcit 
modem equivalents. 

During the reign of this ruler, the capital was changed 
for the sixth time, and moved mice more to (ho south °f 
the Yellow River to I’o #, the ancient residence of Tang 
the Victorious, in what is now the Province of Honan. 
After this move the region was known as Yin and the 
sainf; name from this time was also applied to the dynasty. 
Ah the etymological sense of JNM» appars to be to 
change position, to shift, it seems likely that Pan Keng s 
name may really mean King the Shifter. 

2(>. //Jute Usvu, 3* In all the lists and on the 

Bones. 

ill, Hmto J il* L- too, with this sovereign, and 
with 

2*2, W« Ting f. and 
29. ran Kfitg U and 

24 . T»n Ch ia jX l F‘ An interesting point in one of 
the examples cited by Lo is that c/iut. nearly alwajs 4* 
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in these Inscription*. is hew found in tin* form |, thus 
exhibiting the same variation that is seen with the 
Humoral ■f'fduA, ten, which, ns I have shown in a recent, 
paper. 1 ia almost (I now believe,quits) invariably | on the 
Bones, but developed into -f* later. 

25. Lin Bsiii Jjjj This personage is so called in 
the Historic! Htcortls and the Mitror o/MiMory, hut in 
the Bamboo Hook* Ids style is Feng Ifsin \% Neither 
designation appears on ihe Honan relies. 

■" A tin 9 ‘t‘ n U £& T ° 1 ' A”(ti vj Ting Xi T ; 
previously in all the lists, K3»g Ting T- 

The received name K&tg Ting should of itself have 
rendered this title suspicions in Chinese eyes. For it 
consists of two of the Ten Stems, and Is thus a sort of 
nomeuclativ e monstrosity, I lie Honan relics now correct 
this error and uxphun how it arose. 

Tiie title in its shorter version is K ang Ting t)e y 
:ind K ung fj| and Kcng J}?, character suflicfontly 
differentiated in modern development, wore much more 
easily confounded in very early day*. Thim. on the 

hones K ang is 1. and Kong is | Hence tba mistake 
of tiie Hun dynasty compilers. 

But the longer title on the Bones is Kang Tun Ting, ns 
to which Lo Chen-yd, on p. 104, includes the following 
acute observations• 

"In those passages [quoted by Lo just before that now 
translated] Is one that 1 joint sacrifice is offered to Teu J 
Tsu Ting, Tpju Chia, Kang Tati Ting, and Wu I . .Since 
this contains Imth the names Tan Ting and KW Tsu 
Ting, judging by the fact that in the series of Shmig 
dynasty reigns, after Tsu Chia and before Wu 1, comes 
K’ung Ting [afw* Keng Ting], we can Ilow t(J ’p 
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K'ang Tsu Ting is the same as K ang Ting.' The. 
argument* tHsems conclusive. 

27, I Tit / fK Zj or Wto T« lt 1 AS -LL Zi In a,I ( tllu 
lists styled Wu I, bill Lo, ii- 10*. mentions that Wu Thu 1 
is an ntyled twice in Ins collection* 

28. BVii Ting % T or Win V* Tiny t RT 

This sovereign is styled T'ai Tmg -fo J "/ 

/[i&UM'tf and tlie Rilftorical .lioBoics, but \\eii ling S 1 
ill the SamitfO Book*. In the Bone inscriptions in- 
apparently only twice mentioned, and then hi the fuller 
form Wen Wu Ting, which Lo bn few is the W&ft Tmg of 
the Bamboo Hooks. 

This is the last of the line of Slicing found mentioned in 
our fragments. 

The name Wen Wn ling, thus identified by L> Chfiu-yii, 
explains the diiheulty expressed in my previous paper in 
the Journal for April, LU15, " Archives of an Oracle; 
Notea on the Text" p. 207, where-, flapping that the 
characters Wfin Wu % ^ referred to Wfin Wang and 
Wu Wang, the founders or the Chou dynasty. 1 wondered 
how this" reference should be found "to omens from 
a sovereign of the ousted line" in a Chow dynasty 
inseription. The characters wtfn <«tt. however, were 
really part of this name Wen \\ o ling of the JS1 1 :l s: 
dr nasty. The}’ made an excellent pitfall and 1 dropped in. 
2f}, Ti I ft 2*. So pained iu all ihe lists. 

30. Chou //sin H ¥ The Inst and worst of his line. 

He is called Ti Hsin # ^ in the Bamboo $?#*. 

li would seem, then, that the latest inscriptions in any 
<u" the collections cannot him- lj-;en made after the reign 
yf Ti l^-by computation no. 1 111 1102. according to tin- 
scheme oT tin; B‘-nnboo- J Hooks. 

Whtfct is not easy to understand is the absence from lhc 
Hone legends of the titles h u Ting l No, <*)> Tung Chi 
{No. 8), Wu Chiaafias Kbi Chiu (No. I5i, and Lin Hma 

-if.'.rjt filing Hsiu I No, 2')). Is it due to mere chance, and 
jiim. mi. 11 
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will Other col loot ions yield up any or nil of them ? Or is 
there some other explanation ? 

hoi' instance, there are Jive names occurring in bn's 
collection i and some of them also in mine), three of them 
fiUce, two of them twice, which are not among the 
recognized sovereigns. ThuB.Tsy Ping Q ^ Hsiao Ting 
'I* I’ ^ 311 11 /Jt' Chung Chi *{< mid Xan Jen 

iff S’- Are we justified in tentatively assuming that 
Hsiao Tiug may lie equated with the missing Wu*Ting? 
And is Chung Chi perhaps no other than the defaulting 
\ ung Chi, oh I have already suggested i 


TuK PlIK-IlVSASTIC AXCESTOlt*! OF THE SHAKO 

l p to the present. we have Iteen dealing with the net uni 
sovereigns of the dynasty, from the founder downwards. 
Ihu Ssfl-ma CVien in his Historical Memoir* names other 
ancestors, ascendants of Tang, and we shall now examine 
various peraoiutges whoso rather cryptic designations art* 
recorded on the Bones, and con with fair certainty }* 
identified with Ssu-tua i'li ii'ii’s shadowy line oF iii'ii:i>slm| 
dymtibu 

Th&,i n*®* 8 on the Bones have this particular interest 
llmi, though not contemporary with the persons whose 
designations they let-ord. they have the authority of later 
Him libers of the Mine family, and are thus first-hand 
evidence of Competent and trustworthy witnesses so.in 
generations later id the existence of these ancestor*, who 
must have lived under the JlsSa dynasty* which ended in 
n.c. 17 GO. 

If, under the guidance of Chavaunes, 1 we follow tin; 
family of Shang backwards from Tang, we find that 
T ang was the son of Chu Kind ± who was the son of 
r hta Jdn i ££, who wtm tire aan of Pao Ping ^ ^ w j l(> 
ivoa the sou of Pao I ft £. who Was the son of Pao 'Ting 

1 Jr^Kora WoW V i. rr . He., Vo|. i, pjx 17s fl . 
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4H ~f. These names Can be extracted, by violence indeed, 
but by justifiable violence, from the Bum* itiwriplioiifl 

Lo cites from his collection three binomial names, which 
lie transcribes iw jjj* *J* Slult 'ling, ff f£ Shill Jen, ami 
flip -Shili Kuoi. Ih> gives only one example of the first, 
and 1 have been unable to find it, but that may Ik; due to 
the inevitable Indistinctness of some of the rubbings ns 
reproduced. After quoting from the //iitoriod Mti-tnoir# 
the genealogy just given allow from Chavaunes, Ln 
proceeds:— 

’ Ut-rc jff T Shili Ting is probably I’m* Ting, and Shift 
J&i mid Shili Kuei are prolwblv j-I ■£ Clin Jen anil 
t ’hn Kuei. These styles of Slab Ting. Shili Jen. ami 
Shili Kuei arc probably due to Tang, alter ho had gained 
the empire, worshipping his ancestors with divine honours, 
just ah the Chou sovereigns bestowed retrospective royalty 

nit thdrs ft fl * T & a ft £ * ia % If? 

SSI £ iS IE £)■" 

tvxccpt on one point I believe f/> is thoroughly l ight in 
these identification-;. Doubtless the Han scholars misread, 
mill in consuifiietice wrongly transcribed, the more con¬ 
tracted voriaiits of Tjf s/n'A as Thus, for instance, in 
sonic of the examples eitm.1 by IjO tve have ^ >r IP* ■ 
which might well seem to warrant the reading cfai. 
But when b. in the case of jjf ~f Shili Ting, switches nil' 
-Shili and switches im Fan, for the very same combination 
of strokes. 1 find it impossible tu accept his contention. 
]n it the least likely that these Sluing dynasty inseribers 
would at one moment have used the same characters for 
Slnh, and at another for so di lb-rent a word a* Pao 1 

Willi due respect to 1/) Cbefl-ytl, l believe I have 
a more excellent way of solving the riddle of the ancestral 
lYnj and one I eujifess ( aiu surprised to find ban not 
occurred to hiui. 

It will be observed that there arc three persons named 
Pao to lie accounted for. Fao ling, Pao I. and Poo Pi ml'. 
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itml iio others, Now there are in the Itino inscriptions 
three singular combinations, each consisting of a symbol 
closely resembling the half of a square bracket f ]. 
enveloping, respectively, the characters Ting. I mnl Ping, 
• uid no other charaater#. Thus we have d] and g) und [J 
in which the partly bracketed characters are In modem 
form T* fair/, £, <• “'id jjg ping, U i-i impossible to resist 
the conclusion that these combinations are really the Pan 
I ing. Pan I, and Pao Ping of the HitttorictU Memoint. 

What is harder to Understand is why the Han 
transcribers, if we iinttnio that they had simitar forms 
Indore them, should have seen in these half-bracket ahap* 
an early phase of the character ft iW Certainly then- 
is no record of any such simple outline for that character. 
Had they transcribed these three munch u> f~j -y. f -j £ 
fln d j^. Prtu Ting, Pan 1 and Pao Ping, more 
plausibility would have been secured. But they did not 
We do not know what this half-bracket character really 
represent*, nor what is the sound of the word it stands 
for, nor can we judge what justification the transcribers 
had for writing Por the present, then, wo must leave 
this name suspect but unchallenged. 

The Ancestor as the OttJftrj' aki* Answerer or 
Prayers 

All the royal names we have discussed appear on the 
Bone relies in inscriptions recording questions put to them 
by their reigning descendants, commonly, regarding tlm 
dale fir nature of a forthcoming service of worship and 
sacrifice. It is a notable fact that the consort of the 
sovereign is frequently also sped tied and included in the 
prayer. 

It is due to the acumen of bo Chtm-yli that lie lias 
l*on able to detect the verbal formulas in which these 
fact* had been embodied, and to decipher the character* 
in which they had been at once recorded and disguised. 
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Xo wonder tilat I shiver when I cull to mind what 
s*,mtd at tlit? time a happy, not to say brilliant, guess as 
to one of Lhcao characters,. and communicated it to my 
lute friend the Rev* F. H Chnl£nnL Tt serves to e&hutiu 
inv own appreciation of Lo ? s convincing solution. Let us 
os annuo this- 

Lo explains timt the apotheosized ancestor was sty lev! 
3 : 'fi WtuujPbn, the Royal Guest/' In certain cases 
his pofitliumOns or temple name follows that title* in 
n larger number it doc# not, or perhaps wc should say? 
fifty do not, for often the ancestral line collectively appear 
to be addressed. In the oracular sentences" writer 
T^> <R| p. n>5 h ,+ the object of worship is styled Wang Pin 
the Royal UuesL Tin; worshipper being a Wang 01 
Royal person p he who is worshipped in therefore a Royal 
Guest. The passage in the A nuonneem^nt concerning 
U>, in tile Boobi of Chou, w hich runs £ £t-j£ ^ J® 

IfUTij/ pin #A« yin te,atill preserves the- phraseology 
of the Yin dynasty. Previous scholars who suppled the 
words Wang Fin to mean princely guests and the I hike of 
< lion, have been in error.' 

The passage here extracted from the A imonnceim n' 
eouccrniuij ho is translated by Legge. 1 |J The Kin^a 
guests, on occasion of the killing the victims and offering 
the sacrifice, all made their appearance;’ and in a note 
Legge adds. u fc the Ring s guest# 1 denote# all the princes 
present and assisting at the oareaionlea, and Specially 
those representing the previous dynasties. but l*o w '°nld 
render it, as he does the same words on the Butie?, lie. 
Ring's guests, Lc, the spirits o£ the Royal Ancestors . ■ ■ 
wei'c -rill prenent* 1 Them can be little doubt that the 
Honan relics have thus unaided a more correct inter¬ 
pretation to 1m? given to the above ptfSBg& Not all tin- 
princes present// but all the sovereigns past and gone, aie 
indicated, 

4 Th* t 'kfw** r7JawiV-*i vmI, lib fit- it* ]*- 
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1 mentioned above the disuse in which the character 
pi a appears on the Bones, The Simo HVir'a analysis of 
Vl jo™ is an alleged character ^ ft: " "' pbls p* «.a shell, 
but it adds an ancient form in which. instead of the 
former element, we find 5t finish. In the Honan 
inscriptions we find an upper par* which, on the whole, 
seems to be ' jriIjr - and a lower element (&3 we now 
must allow it to be), consisting of Jfc dtilt. But what is 
so misleading is that tins lower half in often so far 
removed from the upper to induce the reader to 
Mippo&c it to he an independent tdiameivr* so much so 
i hat in one example known to me the upper part is at the 
foot of a column, and the jh Is car rind Forward and heads 
the next column, From a coin pur ison ‘f many examples, 
1 suspect that the archaic form Is of the Suggestive 
i '* impound class, and dws not contain ^ man. finish, but 
represents u seated lignro under a roof, below which K 
jidded the ideographic dement jt, here, as el&ewherr 
contributing the idea of i not ion, or arrival* 

But the Sovereign Ancestor were not always wor¬ 
shipped alone. With ihtmi were often associated their 
icmaorLs, The formula employed in addressing or 
^pec dying the latter was based, firstly, on the first 
cyde-character of the birthday* preceded hy the word 
Kt pi* *' lale mother” Thus. fg EJI pi chut would lie 
■' my late mother Chiu that is, my late mother who >vn,s 
Wn on one of the chin days of the cycle. Couplets of 
this kind are usually found written horizontally, and 
often appear to be a single compound character. Bur 
Hits waa not all. Sudi couplets are them selves prefaced 
Ijy the honorific word |f| sAiA, illustrious, occasionally 
amplified to <f ^ yu shift, with the same sense. The 
whole formula thus means f ‘my illustrious late mother 

rhbr. 

In accordant with his usual practice, Lo ranges the 
different variants of this character for illustrious Fr 
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contained in his col lection of bones, tituler its modern form, 
tit the head of the oxamples, Hut the modem form he given 
is nut written jjg as wo should have expected, but the 
normal pronunciation of which is Jit'. Dm explanation of 
this apparent anomaly or inconsistency is that # han 
j mother sound, namely afiilt, and tiint when thus pro¬ 
nounced, bj believes it better represents the sense of 
J illuBtrlouii" than fif if hih does, and is in fact a variant of 


the latter character. 

With these necessary preliminary remarks, I mid 
:i translation of I y/s note on the word from his p. ■*£! 

"In the Shtto IJVn tiie character $ h competed of two 
^ ch ik. ruddy. Here [U- on the Bones] it i~ composed 
of i 11 - great, and 1 via, two characters ^ hno, lire) 
[La’s ae/r], the two -fc in. being contracted to one, and the 
niguilicaiicc of the character being ipiiic obvious. 

[ should perhaps explain that in the Sbtm ll(» tiff’ 
character # <‘h'ih. ruddy, is composed of j$. hi. great, and 
Into, the. Tin- relevancy of Lids comparison between 
and the character mi the Bones must lie that 1 jo 


considers the actual Bone character, to be *SI i" 

a simpler form; instead of being two (" ami I"" 
i« hm (#>, ii is one *; and two *K Whether lie is 
right in this I do not yet feel quite sure, hut tin 
hypothesis lauds him in two surviving and very dissimilar 
forms of the same original character, vin. jjjj and 
now proceeds to adduce analogous cases t— 

“On the Stone Drum* the word #, to hasten, is 
written j|£|, composed of % tmn, to go, tripled, the 
Yii Caldi'on it is written where the three '/'to am 


seduced to one. In the oracular sentences the character 
siti, broom, is sometimes written wiidi two hands 
grasping two brooms, sometimes with one band grasping 
mie broom. These are analogous cases. The SftiW 
gives Vij as eotnposed of §§ }*i and ^ and meaning 
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® overflowing, brimming over. The commentary 

,,ft ti “' ft! IR n/,L Ode of the Book of 0tf w },„* 
44 34. <in overflowing appearance V .So, too, the com- 
meutaiv on the ft Ck\tu<j W,t Ode. twice explain* 
44 34 fit u ? & overflowing. The commentary on 

■b (lli [ft t [ ] ( h f'b AfjW ■ f fiir n-ndfrs ^4 44 I >v 
eft 4£ Imen *h#ug, abundantly or vividly bright, 

Hu- character 44 is composed with two him, heoe« 
tins use of the word £$ abundantly, if it were 

composed with gg p<. the character would contain nothin^ 
to contribute the H en ft e „f abounding ar overflowing, 
allowing that the composition with gjj is a wrong 

Vui ^ ,olu 66 [•■*-*- two J JC huo, tire, according to Lt»J, 

Jitid that is an erroneous variation from ^ h the 

. . dement is sometimes modified 

<•* (JtJ ‘ Jt UU 0r UJ all being variant forms of 
* hno, fire, fn HsU's work [the Shut U rn}, by a further 

modification, the character [ii$ «hift] i# composed with 5} 

t ' L . S0 P i<j ~ ,, - SA > V<1 changes entailing a corresponding Josh 
**f its first shape” 


So much for Lo s view of the gradual change of a simi 
'mce consisting of the character * tn, great, flanked be 
!K mo hr*, on each side, into f <m character#, ^ eiiih and 
m*inh. the hitter scriptiou being presumably, ut a later 
date, transferred to ipute another word, he. though one of 
kmdredmawfe. LuChdn-yU now coiitfoow " 

\\ lion ever m the oracular sentence# the Consort Mf pi 
‘<1 t nc deceased sovereign i* associated in tlm sacrificial 
worsh, p . then between their two names will always he found 
lhe character 3 ® ah ih. On the 1 Yu 0 MnI Bronze $ g % 

1,1 S6 v*-* ; 

,A ,lIso " niadiHcatiori of [Las note I 

/.. worship to oqr late Mother Mou and to Wu J 

illustrious/ although the character 3^ «kik comes after 
Mh names, the sense is the Bam,.', 
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1 It) ilit; oracular sentences the es press [on # >/n shih 

is also used (e.g. in cli. I. p. 12) [Lo'h note ; not |>. 2, as 
printed], as though it were ^ il f«i [literally. 

• together with Consort’]. Tills sfl.fi bore has the import 
<1 1 consort £ Ij ii £ <K- 

14 Tho Stiuo Wen* entry under $jg skill says, ' The name 
of the Duke o! Shao.’ hut also (|uoLes Iroin the * Recorders 
Chapters ’ [of Shih Cliou, the nllugwl inventor of the 
Ureatcr Seal character]. 'The Duke of Simo was named 
fK cti'ouJ 1 The two statements arc discrepant, I suspect 
tlot the Duke of ShacT* uft me may have he dm qjg skih amt 
his style ®S ch'mL With ihe ancients, the import of the 
name and of tlm style usually had a certain correspondence 
4n S and one sense of cAW is that 
of ft /N.mabdi, male^ When the omctlkr sentences, iuenn- 
trust with 1 fattier\ use the term ^ { i + c« jft P* :i ^ 
to say h “-Stio who matches the father') [Los note], the 
Inference is that, the import of *Aj'A is also J consort'. 

M In this instance of the sole remaining survival of itn- 
ancient import of the woid F thongh we cannot reach 
complete knowledge, nevertheless we can obtain a generat 
notion." 

I am not. sure that I agree with nil that Lo writes 
regarding the composition and meaning of the character 
now written |f| shih, partly because I tun not quite 
certain that l have correctly appointed tin? reasoning 
of the last few sentences of the original, in which the 
distinction made by Lo In:tween the words iJt ? a SeW 
hues alcove and gjt <" should not lie overlooked, I there¬ 
fore subjoin tin- test, of these sentence®:- 

h m s* x st is l im € =? t » x ta it 

* m rr *fl ffi hl -is & z m ft # mxnm 

$ m f5 a m £. 

1 % si £ m 8 & ]jj ^ u m y.'n .S'Si'A PV™ loi -M y 

Oi’i-w, but Elic .^iu UVtt'i ncliiAL teat not ha« fa^rl the two 

libiradter- 
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OK SOME BITER NAMES IK THE RGVEDA 

Hr Silt AUKEL STEIN, K.C.LBL 

riTHE hiatorical interest presented by Hymn To of the 
1 Rgveda, the famous XmlMit ft or Song oF the 
Rivers ", lias been recognized ever since the critical .study 
of Vedic literature began. The numerous ancient river- 
names of North-Western India therein mentioned furnish 
an indication more definite than can he found el sew here 
uf the area oucc occupied by, ur familiar to, the ItnJo- 
Arvan people, to whom wii owe the oldest literary remains 
of India ns contained in the Vedic SnthliUas. 

In the present mite, which regard for manifold nrgeui 
tasks resulting from my third journey of exploration in 
Central Asia oblige me to keep short, I do not intend to 
dismiss the entire list of those river names nor its quasi- 
historical import, but merely to put on record a few 
observations which occurred to me long ago while my 
work still lay in the Punjab, They concern the river 
names recorded in a verse of the Hymn, which reads 
thus:— 

TIT JT *nr*T n^WJTT 1 

Tr fwrihn t^TirfTYT^T^lb ^wgrr u 

So question of text or interpretation affects the general 
in caning of the verse, which may lie rendered as follows : - 

" Attend to this my song or praise, O (Jahga. Yumiinit, 
Saras vail, t'utudrl, Parusni; together with Asikni, O 
Marudvpdhfi, and with Vilacta, 0 ArjlklyS, listen with 
Susomti,” 

The identity of the first four rivers here enumerated 
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himI ii(so of tilt; Vi lastA is subject to no doubt. They 
correspond to the present * lunges, Jumna, Sarsuti, Sutlej, 
ami JehJam (the ancient Hydospes, still called Vyath in 
Kn^jiiri). The order in which the Unit Tour are mentioned 
exactly agrees with their geographical sequence from east 
to west. Hence Professor Hotli. who was the first to 
discuss the passage critically in ills epoch-making treatise 
a nr GetekidUr ami Li tern turtle# Wedn (1846). pp. 13C wjq,, 
was justified in looking for tin: three rivers Partial. 
AtanulpriUal, and Aeikni, which figure in the list between 
thum and the VitnstA, among those of the • Five Rivers' 
of tlio I'anjAb that intervene between the Snlndri : 
•Sutlej in the CiWt ntid the \ itikita: Jdiliiiu in the west, 
fluidcd bv this sure indication, he succeeded hi correctly 
identifying the Asiknl with the Chenfib or Caudrebhiiga. 
whose classical name Akwint* is undoubtedly derived 
from the Vedic form by ft kind of popular etymology 
attested in a. gloss or Hesychios UL p. 1150, ed, Alberti : 
ZwEap&farfv; [the exact ! Jrtek rendering of I Jandrabhilga] 

Inrt. AXtfyirt-.p.iv Tnir.Ii«( *r«i 'Altfirtmy;). 

No such definite evidence is available regarding tin* 
PartUftii, in which Roth, following Y&sW« iftruifti, 
IX, 26. was prepared to recognize the fruvati, the present 
liiiwi. [hit until u survival of the name PWnsni rail in 
some way be traced, this identification, though probable, 
cannot lie considered as certain. The main argument in 
it* favour is that the Deis. the only other Punjab river of 
m.y importance lictwoeu the Sutlej and the Choiiab, is 
repeatedly mentioned in other Hymns of the Itgveda 
under its proper ancient designation of Vijntx. 

As regard* the Marud^dhi. which figures in the list 
between the Asiknl : Akcsines and the Vitiudii : Hydasj»», 
and w nowhere else mentioned in Vedle literature, Uotli 
Uad **» ? ollte[lt l*im«cJr with the Conj.sjtural suggestion 
that by it may lie meant Hie united course of the Akesine* 
and the Bydaspte. For a record of other conjectures 
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equally unsupported by philological or geographical 
cvsdonee Zimmer Altindimhm Isbzn, p, 12, and Mzicdonelb 
Keith r TWhi Index, it. j>. 135, may be consulted. It is 
umioccssaty to discuss them in detail: for 3 reference to 
the map will show us a solution which seems to impose 
itself both by regard for geographical position and by 
the obvious explanation it furnishes for a local name 
surviving to lhe present day. 

If we pay attention to the position occupied by the 
name MurudvnUui in the list, and bear in mind the fact 
that the narrow Doab Iwtween the Chen fib and tin* 
-1 eh lam loaves no room for any stream to descend in¬ 
dependently to the Indus, it is obvious that we have to 
look for the Ntn'ttdvriihtl either among the western main 
tributaries of the Chetmb or dsc among those which join 
1 he Jell In m from the east. Now, among all the affluents 
in question there is none comparable in importance and 
volume to the glacier-fed river which joins the right hank 
of the Ohoniib or Cnndrabhaga. us it is still known in the 
mountains, in the alpine ten itory of Klshtw&r, and which 
So the Survey of India maps is shown as the w Slarw- 
wardwau River *\ In its course of about one hundred 
miles it gathers, as can dearly be seen in sheets *28, J-V 
46 of the 1 Atlas of India \ the greatest |mrt of the 
drainage from the almost continuous chain of glacier-girl 
peaks which stretches from the big snowy massif of 
Amnrimth {17,006 feet above the sea), in the extreme 
north-cast of Kashmir proper* to the head-watcra of the 
Rhutnfr River, culminating in the ice-dadNun-kun Peaks, 
well over 24,003 feet high, Narrow and deep-cut in its 
hi west portion, the valley of Mttrntnrnimtn opens out 
above the point (drc m 75 4G' long. T 33 40" lut.j where 
its two 111 ul 11 branches meet, and throughout a total 
length of about forty miles affords ample space for 
cultivation at an elevation u£ between 6,009 and 
6,003 feet. On the west this portion of the valley 
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immediately adjoins the watershed towanh the eastern 
part o£ the great Kashmir valley watered by the Jdilam 
or Vynth (VitoiM). 

It does not reijnire elaliomte philological argument to 
prove that in lIic name .l/urtticurditsui, which according 
to the information rcceiv^l by me in Kashmir is borne by 
both the valley and its river, we have the direct phonetic 
derivative of n form closely linked with the Vodie 
tfttnutvrdha. Among all my Kashmir tours l never 
managed to visit the valley in person—a fucL which the 
absence of any reference to it in Kal hat>a‘* Riijtitu m >uj iii i 
niay help to excuse. But I have reason to believe that 
the form of the name recorded by the Survey of India 
during its Kashmir operations in the late fifties of the 
last century is a substantially correct rendering of the 
name os used by the neighbouring lull population. 

Leaving aside the ending -im« to I* accounted for 
presently ns a determinant derived from Skt, wntit 
- forest we clearly have the correct phonetic derivative 
■u Murad, the first part of the compound, in ,1/uru-. In 
it is equally easy to recognize the derivative of 
a V nliHii form *wnl/ni in which db ling Income dix- 
aspirated in agreement with « phonetic rule of Knsmiri 
icf. Sir George Griersons Pkouvhvjy of the ifoii.nt /■«/„. 
.li-yoii (Vi-mitcitfcirs, ZDMG., J. p. ;»). 

Lhc use of this Vrddhi form may possibly be connected 
with the fact that the second half of the compound, in 
the form Wjrdvian, is applied independently to the chief 
group of hamlets in the western or main branch of lh<* 
Moru ward wan valley, white the first half, is used 

in a corresponding fashion for the inhabited lower portion 
of the eastern branch of the valley drained by tin- 
Fnriabftdl tributary. I owe the confirmation of the 
record presented by the ‘ Atlas of India' to the kindness 
of that veteran geographer and scientist Colonel H. H, 
Godwin - Austen, Fits., who conducted the survey 
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operations in this part of Kashmir territory more than 
I321.tr si century ago, mid who still accurately remembers 
all th© essential features of their topography. 

To tins splitting-up of the local name AfnfU-wSLrdmtb 
we haw an exact parallel in the use of the names Can dm 
and Blmga for the two main hmiiches of tile (Aiudrabkiiga 
!it its lieiiil-waters, as attested by the Survey of India 
maps. In Uic same wav. far away m the south, the two 
main feeders of the TEirigubhadra River each bear one- 
half of tht' name, being known respectively as the Tonga 
and the Bhudrn. I cannot spare time to trace' further 
this curious bi fore a Lion of river-namee, prompted by 
a kind of li popular etymology But I have little doubt 
that h is widely spread and could Vie illustrated outside 
India. 

[1 \h equally easy to account for the addition of the 
determinant Ski. r/inu, at the end of the compound. 

The name applies primarily to the valley; 

and it seems ijuitc appropriate that the latter should be 
designated as the ‘ forest of the Marndvrdba seeing 
that its lower and middle portions have their sides clothed 
with dense furcsta of deodars and 13r* duly marked in the 
Survey map. Skr. mti>* always lakes hi KiUmin the 
fn ir m uv a i^ee 1 irier^m. PfumotDgtf, etc., ZI>M< k r i- p- 12 ; 
a 1 80 my noles on modem Kibnin forms of local uame-v 
cmtt&ini 1 ig -Ski. ra a ««, rvi t\ ihi „ in /ft ijat. viiL I 1875- 

77 I. and tlita we lind duly in ,\fad*ivtidicnii„ the KrUuim 
form lpT the mum 1 iftumtvdrdwuit ax heard by me Ell 
Kashmir and p ro I mi lily used by the KAsinM-apeukiug 
population of ihc valley. KL represents the 

correct phonetic derivative from a Ski. * MarwdvdnUtu 
tiln pi igh Inter in ei I i ary ft>ni is * Ma rd u im rrifca > * Ma dd a - 
mid if ha, since Skt. rd - Pkt> tjd becomes d in K£ and 
SkL rdh > l J kt. ddh similarly results in K s. d (of. Grierson. 
PkonotiMjy, loc. dt.. §| 53, 8G, 87). Attention must also 
lac paid, as Sir Ueorgc Crierson points out to me, to the 
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undoubted fart tiiiit there is continual interchange Wlwcen 
dentals and cerebrals in KalnilcL 

Before leaving the riverine system of the Chenah I in ay 
here conveni6tltly call attention to another tributary, the 
iiciuie of which, perhaps also claims an ancient aitce^lry. 

I mean the Ans River, which receives the southern 
drainage of the Fir Panted range between the Rupti mnl 
(Julkhgarh passes and joins the Clienib above Riusn just 
where it makes its final southward bend to reach the 
Paujilli plain. The mere fact that the bed of the Ans 
River forms a straight continuation northward of the 
line followed by the die nab after the bend just men tinned 
suffices to uitest tin- rotative importance of this tributary. 
Is it possible that we have in its name a lingering trace 
Hi - ancient »i- ' juatsou A - dA'nr oncv applied !■■ tie- 
whole river where it emerges from tlm mountains? 

P!if 11 lvl 11y the suggested derivation would present no 
diffiealiy- Under the influence of the stress accent thrown 
>ni the first syllable Urmnwi ZLhYlf I. 

xlix. pp, 3D3 aqA Atifoii would be liable to assume the 
AfiuUmiriria form *Avni, This again, through phonetic 
changes well-attested in the development of modern lndo- 
Aryan vernacular*, might Im-couio and finally, with 

tin 1 nasn lifted long vowel often resulting from the siiuplb 
tic a Lion of a double consonant. take the form As* which 
1 ussunieto bathe true pronunciation of the name recorded 
as Jas in the Survey maps (cf. Grierson, ZDMb;. r fi p r 2 m 2. 
thuH, i\g., Skt. iiidrti r Pkt. n'ntitti Incomes -old in Hindu 

Of the river names mentioned in our versns there still 
remain two for discussion. The last uf them hr Sttfumn* 
found likewise in a few other Ugveda pHBSAgra, and for 
this Vivien do Saint-Martin has long ago indicated wluii 
appears to me the right identification. I Jo took it to lie 
the present ttokdu River (also spelt Hit mm ), ^hidi flaw* 
from the outer Hills through tilts Rawalpindi 

J fist riot and ranches the Indus north of the Salt Range 
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<cf. V, fie Saint- Martiu, Etude «n* /<( gSagmpkie, dc.. da 
uord-onfd d* Unde, 18(30, p. 35). The Greek form of 
tlits name, Jmu'o; gv as recorded by J[ejasthtiis» 

(see Arrian, Twlika, W. 112; Sell we inbeck, MtyaMhenes, 

J j-, proves the antiquity of the change of medial Skt. * 
into A, so common in the vernaculars of the north-west 
of India, For the reduction of the 6 into <i in the second 
syllable of the name, Grierson, Pkond&jy, ZDMG-, xlix* 
p, 400, may be compared* Possibly the correct pro¬ 
nunciation of the name is Solti In, which would represent 
ji closer approximation to the original. 

With the Susoma : Soli an «c have reached the extreme 
west of the Pallcanada or Hanjab proper. If we arc right 
in as.iuintiig for the remaining .iij'tijff the same exact 
geographical sequence from east to west observed in tin' 
preceding river-names, we must clearly look for it between 
the Vitasta in the east and the tfusnmu in the west. 

There is no river or even stream of any importance 
crossing tin- much-broken plateaus and low hill chains 
of the Salt Range which till the area between those two 
rivers. Hence we are led to look for the Arjikiyi among 
the chief tributaries which the Vitasta receives on its 
right bank before it emerges from the mountains fthow 
lihe town of Jchlam* Of these there are two of con¬ 
siderable size. One is the Kisliangniiga, the Km,in of 
the Rii/ttiirmigiiii, which drains the high snowy ranges 
north of Kashmir and at the confluence near Mu$afihi&biul 
rivals the Vitostu in volume. The other is the Kunhfir 
Hirer, Alljeruni’s Kutnuri, which gathers the mountain 
streams of tin- big Kfigh&u Valley iu the north and joins 
the Vitasta some five miles Iwlow Musatfarubid. Both 
Kuhangangu and Kunhfir would be important enough to 
figure in our Vedic “ Catalogue of Rivers ; but 1 am 
quite unable to trace in the case t f either any’ designation 
ancient or modern that might be connected with the name 
ArJiklthL 

j has. mi 7 
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Xone of the Rgvcrda passages which mention Use 
Arjlkly* again or give the obviously related ethnic 
designation of Arjikaa and Arjikiyos |cf. MacdodclbKcitb, 
I rdic Ititftj:, L pp* 02 sqq, > help m Jo a definite location. 
Profeasor Hsliebnuidt h when discussing these names in his 
VoCutchc Mytkofogie, 1 . pp. 126 sqq. p thought that he could 
locate them near Kashmir, owing to the connection he 
assumed between Arjikii and the chief whom 

Arrian mentions as the brother of *A0mupn^ chief of the 
Abhisaras, i.e. the tribes occupying the outer hills south 
of Kashmir between the Cln-nnb and the .Milam. But 
this supposed connection fails m. since l have shown 
elsewhere that by Ap&ax pj? is meant the chief of Dram 
or JlazFtm, the name of w hose territory figures as mr Apaa 
or Oviiptfa in Ptolemy's Geography \ cf* my note ou 
HajaL v* 217 ). 

I may conclude this note with a brief general observa¬ 
tion, The analysis of the river names given in our 
llgvedu verse has proved that, leaving aside the still 
uncertain ArjtkiytV, they follow each other b strict order 
from east to west, 1 ho exact geographical knowledge 
thus indicated, ranging over u great extent of country, 
might at first sight causa surprise, since it seems impossible 
to suppose that the composer of the N<tdMufi could have 
hnd before him a tc pogimfhical record m the uluipc of 
either text or map. Vet the difficulty is cosily removed 
in Urn tight of actual travel experience. During iny 
Cent ml-Askn explorations I have again and again come 
into contact with incii, whether Turk is of the Tirliu 
Basin engaged its Jong journey* liS traders and caravan 
■Mil* or nomadic Algols, who, wholly illiterate nun 
unable io keep any 1 At mental records, could yet without 
any apparent efibrt give a brief hut reasonably accurate 
account of the s uccess £ va stages* with passes, at reams* and 
other important natural tenlures, which they had passed on 
journeys extending over far, more than a thousand miles. 

* 
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It it* provable that in India also, in spite of fill modem 
Changes* similar geographical knowledge of a wholly 
empiric kind might still be gathered From pilgrims* 
traders, and others accustomed to distant peregrinations. 
It is safe to assume the same facility oE obtaining 
exact information in ancient times: so that ihe only 
difficulty which the composer of the Hymn is likely to 
have experienced, when recording the river names, was 
how to fit their sequence with his metre. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE XASSITES 

Hv THKOJ'UILL'S O. {'INCHES 

IN llio monogtnplt by Professor Sayce ami myself. 71“' 
1 Titbftt from Yusgtii in the, Liverpool Institute »/ 
Archaioivgy (I believe tlio document isnow In the Louvre), 
which forms vol. xi of the Aaiafir? Society Mcwogmiiiw 
(HiM‘ pp. 15—10). 1 discussed the possibility of Kassite 
being n language inon: or le-SS akin to 1 1 it titc. In dealin g 
witlT tliis t|UO»tion, 1 made use of the well-known tablet 
discovered by the late Hormuzd Rossnm in JHB2, and 
published in transcription by Professor Fried. IMiteach 
in his Die .S ptnehr <ler KowSer (Leipzig, 1M*1 To all 
appearance this important inscription ban never been 
printed in the original character, tmcl as its appearance 
is held to lie desirable, i now place before the Hritish 
public the copy which I made in 1882 or 1883. 

The British Museum lieing «t present dosed owing to 
the War. I have not had an opportunity of revising the 
text, but as it agrees in the main with Delitzsobe 
transcription and the notes thereon, it cannot be 
fur from correct, No attempt has been made to keep 
the proportions of the original, hut my copies would have 
been better if they had been drawn somewhat broader. 
The obverse, which is broken at the beginning, originally 
lirnl 2T lines, as the summation (48) in the remains of the 
only coIuphon-Hnu preserved shows (48 ami I coloplmu- 
lim> = 4!l ; total lint’ on the reverse, 12 ; 22 from 49 = 27). 
The colophon originally consisted of at least two lines, 
hut the fracture which has deprived ns of lines I and *2 of 
the obverse lias destroyed almost all the colophon except 
tlit- numeral. 
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the WnU’jpnh 
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the VVif-god. 

1 he Wat gpl 
^|t|e- 4 iiilla. 
the gad En. 
the Plague gad, 
the Plague-god. 

the l%htg®d. 
the Bagn^god. 
ihu god Suniflliin, 

13 id goddess Meliks. 

Star. 

hcJI V«.':Ck. 

bmm 

earth. 

wind* 

king, 

kitiff- 

umut* 
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Though many vocabularies from the ruin-mounds of 
Babylonia and Assyria exist, none of them, it may Safely 
be Kidd, are exactly tike this. The object of the other-, 
wan the explanation of the Sumerian language, which 
had “been bound up for thousands of years with the 
Semitic tongue of Babylonia, and bad, therefore, become 
n necessity to enable the thousands of religious and 
historical inscriptions to be interpreted. The "object of 
the present list, however, was simply to smpplv such 
information as would enable the names of the Kassil* 
dynasty, which ruled over Babylonia from about 1570 
Hlio B.C., to be understood, nb least in part. The number 
of the Karaite rulers between those two dates, however, 
was rather Urge, and it is clear that all the names 
contained therein were not dealt with, even though we 
subtract from the thirty-sis kings constituting the 
dynasty those who bore Sen. it ic names. 11 seems probable, 
therefore, that the compiler confined himself to the few 
names contained in the list which gives the names of the 
kings of Babylonia with their Semitic renderings, supple- 
. .united by a few others. This text, which is printed in 
(.he fifth volatile of the Cline lf»rm [iiacriptionauf [P, A air r. 
pi* 4 V, in as follows:-— 


—* KiMlr-"n] vii 
m 2i. Situ uiil 44t-f KL k 
&5_ U-iiim-buf jjtHbl 

‘iU. Xii-iiduum-tai 

m J7. 

BiiMia-lMir-)]! ^ 

2EI. Kit ila; min-4, En-ti t 

U-lflm4uif4m 
M. Mc-Li-hn-li 

35* M^-li-hU-ltld 


CtiU T 
Iti-' i bt-SiM 
Lilian<Nu Munjiak 

Lt-dAn-bil-niAiatj 

SkMfeq Efl-Urtu 
AwjMlii Munlttk 

Till; ui-ti.nil Em-HI 
Coi- IV 

LL-dun -Hit En4Jl 

AwiMiiu Gti-lct 


iilv thepbartL 
Chikt of Mfcfixliuf'Ji, 

ChlM of ttm Lord of 

thfl InhriJa. 

Probation of En^qrtA, 
of MortidjtGhu 
Onlliri*iicw of t!io Lo fl J 
of tlm Iftml*. 

Hjf irujiL t, EnliL 

Child Of KllliL 
Man th Gain, 

Mini of Snt|aiMiins J 


U1U-1LB 

Ae atofing to th, Kasai to vocabulary, tot. i, a omappuad 

l^ihly m he d^ompo^l u ftnd # j 1 - . 

«* equivalent «o to* Babytau**N^Ucd p ,3 
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M. Mo IS-4* ISi-bar-ra. 

3i. Me Vi - sal? 

3 X. Niin ^i ra-ljt! 
Nim-gi-rs’tii-sah 

40 . Xim-gi - ni I u -Tsur- in-ns 

41. 

Kjt tlAir-mau - enji 
43 Xa - li - - |iab 

44. Xa^ii-bur-ya-a* 


AwilJta NH-ma-lfc-b 
A<nril|»a &am*3] 

E - to - rii 
Er^-ru{tiii SnffitiJ] 

£ to^ru L^l-Euatiiti] 

TuknH Ik-to inAtati) 

TufciUE[-tS-SJa Sama ]4 

[pJiE - imJMafiluk 

[Bsl - Ui -]»&tifci 


Maw of NLiualia. 

Atari of tho ^un-gw3. 
Protect. 

Protect. (O) Sun gotf- 
Protectf SOli Lord of 
itio bitd*< 

My trasl. i* tbo I^ani 
of the lamia. 

My trust Li tlm Ssm 
god. 

Protection of Mero- 

tLacti, 

Protection of the Lon I 
of ilio kmk 


Here comes a di vision-line, followed by ft lino of 
cuneiform script ending with the word he w 

+J they speak *\ I conjecture that the lino read somewhat, 
sis follows; Sarm-Jif at /ui&ri q.rM. |B These 

n re t Sle ki ti l: ^ w ho 4 1 re on ll'.-il lv^ ^si t c, ' 1 1 is ftl sr * pro 1 I > * 1 ~ 

that column iv, winch begins on the re verse, beneath tlm 


point on the obverse where column i ends, was intended 
to continue it r just ns column in — -the right-hand Column 
of the reverse—always continues column ii B the righf- 
liand column of thp obvoim Nevertheless, the colophon 
was evidently at the end of the left-hand column .jF the 
reverse — the fourth column »F the tablet. 

The text which 1 published in the 2 J rtowdings af the 
$0ci*ty ty/ Biblical Arch&ology for May, IBS4, has* hi 
chronological order, the following additional names' 

Gaodnl (ttr 1 3 atlJa&) e 1 e yearn. 

lli* fen* + ” years. 

KajtilynJi, ®3 3?°™- 

U*itf lor ItaJib bb ,wn, s years, 

Ada-a»l1)-tnft - - * « 

Ur 


Further Kassiic names occur in tho follow ing list nf 
rulers given in part according to Hilprcelit in OUl 
lj(tl>yl&nian hiw'riplioiti th inlyjrom A ijfrr* Philadelphia. 
1893, p, 37, with corrections made by myself several 
vears ago tit the request oE Professor Lehmouii'Haupt, 
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and cuufiritiitig at least one very amU* cqnjecturo which 
lie had imuj®:— 


13 Addti -mti3£lir ^ Sbj« , > 

1L KkLiA iann Sjn 1 

i ■>. Kiiitur-Tiiryfci 

10 . hi* san 

S ■)« K'jn-|?aEj:ij r + sou of KivUimat^hwlv 

*$■ Kisra irnhi'* 

1^ BurFiif-lHiEinl. 8 or KiirJ.gnbn, r 

Kiini hortifu + mu Km-ind*A 

-L KAij-hu^L-i* Ittsdrper] 

-- Kurj-galiu IL Mih o| Bumft.tmriiiCi 

'■^ JjErt 

"i4. Krt<J dLH ■ mini - Turgu, 1 ]| LHi QOU 
Sk KjkIh. 4. man-burltti^ hn wn 
'i<j. Kurhir** - .-Li 
-'7. A»gamk-tl-Surijiiw 
J JS. Knitsl>‘A^U + li i % «m 

B«t-luu-idiiLmi I (S^idMc) 

■ h>. KivInA-iiiiiEi-hikrt^ r 
L- Adda m. tu-Erirtiu« \Stnmi i C; , 

^ Addii.ftiim-LLHur I Semitic! 

S& ltaJL&ipak,>|ii>wn 


1^-142 M.L ihJ je^fk 
1 i fftbt. 1 ill I. 

t40B.|Wr(.|rt, J5 v< a , H . 
T3fl3r-J373 irtbt. ;i!ij vcur^i 
13*3-i 313 {nbt, 2£i vmti). 
134s -1343 (mlrt, £ yca^h 
134.'i 131-3 (jiht -ij rear*'. 

E 31S - J151 j,H * 4 ] hi , 10 \ frtrifl K 
fabt. | year I . 
I30j-lg#4 l. unfitly is \ Cflnl, 

1^-mtilTyrn^ 
SyearhL 
3-3lt j o vecLiVi. 

I ( D year*), 
12Ll-ItWfUyta^ 

{!£ ycartl. 
12U3-J202 [ it vcar>i P 

i i I *2-1 I Ji7 ' I I> Jftnwi I, 


£ f pJ " t :“ ,jl ';' 1,1lM tHanUtic). KJ- son j 157.1 N t (I3 J leliraS 
30 li (-V-mitic). 1145.4 , |n J ;t 

n.i> very -rnJunl Babylon ionizing ,>f these Karaite 
tUi 7 Wl11 ,Je «*>■*■ ™a Was daub** *,* l(1 Ull . 

to« of fch*» laud of KiiHsft ” by the dynasty hero 
S'T 3 "- MUum-.dd™ (bis iirtum limy a] W I* row! 

® l ^; 9U T ,) 5COT,lS to 1>ftV0 Wl, attack*! by nH 
IJflmjtekm-bwrmg the Knwite name of Kidii»-Httt™da& 
lC . KlUiSttfeH therefore. that ibey Wire WomiiHr 

«s it were JMmI« of Nu by Ionia, had, at nn aarly datj 

pIaCed “' loLhLlr ruk ' r the tin-one, , lfl d that ruler Imd 

apparently become king 0 f Elam also, I 0 conn«i Wl 

1 NV hi. ■■ mi- ir.. B P K ii. „ t 1 _ . * (h 


1 Sfc U 
s Xo. I!, 
1 No. 2! 

• V<*. 23 

• 24 

* No, ii 

f Xo. 30 

* Xu 


m.v imst ii lk- Moou-^mI." 

::s-r "° r|,| “ lc. B«dnd. 

fk prolccit4ni t^ Bngal,^ 

M jM’otMUon ih En urui.^ 

9H my tfFt^t In Turjr,!. - 

'' m - V ia li » ii.nl of U 10 land*," I.p. Hnilaci 
" my trmt » Eolii, 1 ' 

"mnn of Uoraditeh, 1 ' 
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with this, It is to be noted that fvndur- . . -ti has a name 
of which the tirsl part may be Elamite. 

To the above names must be added those of the 
inscription of a king named Agti 111 , or Agu-knk-rime, who 
is apparently described by the (fK&taite) words ur«i 
^urawiuX He wan JS of the pure seed of the god 
SinpmninirV and describes himself, a ho. as descendant 
of Afal-gtt- . . . , . Jfoiwithstaiidmg the reluctance of 
the Germans to Lake up uty reading of May; I am 

inclined to think Uiat 1 waa then right in reading n-mo-i 
as j/unt'-mtuf, and in this case we ought, to read the name 
of the sixth ruler of the dynasty as Or&i-guraiD&s, the 
seventh being Agu m or Agu-kak-rknc. 

How long Agti'u reigned we do not know, but his 
eight-column inscription, preserved to ns owing to the 
orders of the Assyrian king Aitsur-bauMlpIh M the great 
and nibble Asimppcr/ 1 shows that he was an -energetic 
ruler, and possibly it great conqueror. Ho calls himself 
king of the Karaites and the Akkadians \ Semitic Baby¬ 
lonians), king of the wide land of Babylon (possibly 
meaning tin- rant extent of territory covered by that 
city and the province he longing thereto), coloniser of 
Auiiunnak, "a wide-spread people" king of the pit thin 
(plain) and the nlman. king of Gutiu*" (Media), uiv 
mHati, a foolish people;’ according to German Assyria 
logists* Finally, he was the king ruling over the four 
regions, and the favourite of the great gods. 1 lit* in¬ 
scription giving these details refers to the restoration of 
the temple of Bdila at Babylon effected by Agu™ T or 
executed by his orders. 

Comparatively F«W Kfissifce names are found in the 
Kikssite letters published by Hadau ilcttm to Xtmite 
Ki ngs frt rtn fhe JV in pfe - A rch i VM of Nij */ nt r t Phi lad dpi iia . 
1 008), hut there may be some which have ossimn d a 

1 EL walker* nn OC #irpl mi*™* -V» PP' * ■?-I 1 -° uf t ™lfcripUoa 3, 

100 ill Mwal ntAo), no, oud IH> 
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Semitic fonts, and are therefore uiirecognizabk* Among 
lhe more certain rue the following:— 

IMkui- 

HojRin ar. 

Hu(<(ihtijl. ftuhflr of AfcfcfuliijanUa (II Linn mail). 

Mdl Sijmk, “ m*n of MeredtcV 4 
Meli-SnqaTHtihrt, 11 mAti of &uqnmu Ml< ” 

Niixi'Etdd. * A protection i» EnS.iL'" 

Xim^i’KU' lti r ** Ninigi L-i king of the god^" 

Esirii^w Of Sirkia£. 

Tiilii, in lift? (ur HAmi} t&du p " child of TWit" 

UdaiaA. In J/ur- fjWfedr, "wnof UtllM." 

Usisk Sqwk y ‘'firotcettfi {Oj Moralacli/" in Niir-C* 


Thu following Ivii.^Hite iiutnt^ are given by Professor 
A. T- Ciny in the fifteenth volume of the Bnhjftmutn 
Expedition of the University of PfnnxiflraMn, under the 
title fttfttTiota /rom (7i£ u/ JV^ymr, 

tfaint vn the reign of Kawite Kings s — 

SimrjiSipak, #J give, (,0 s II urodaeli/’ 

Si mdi 1 -Sub H b " g i ve, (Oj iugnk iT 
!^Liiidi-Mm(cymmii t iS give* fO\ Siii]amMnft. ,p 
Sind a ^Burial, " l givir, [Os Lord of fbu lands*. 

Siwlit-Ubrirt, "give, CO] Wlml goiL^ 

Tunfeutii. 


Namw with a Bmivloxiak fi.euiivt 


lot A’n^r worm Or rrrCi aiif l Ifcr/i^- 
toniuri if mm name 
fiaimi-GieHlitn* K+ Ordinance of 
Ga tiltei," 

Burra - I noir* 1 * Ordinance of 

Kitmi-IAgaric, ^ L On I i nance 
of l^ntr of Agnric 1+ (Akkadi. 

Burnt* Ha tiiinjlnU, 14 Onlimmtu* 
of ) ill) LuL' h (— Bumt-burinA), 
ttvni ■ Enlih Hotter* peril Apr, 
Misli-KnlsE, * + EbUTj mtm M ( —MdJ- 
Ij art*? |h 

Nazi-Bel, iA Bel Si |TtvtMion.'' 

Slndi^Btil* * 4 &ir% iO) Bel" 


[b} flfefcyf&iiHiN wi'iia or mtif 
AVuiVr rflWrrr WHF^ 

Erilj* - h iiqitmu [lei. “ ■ Augm&n i > 
(O) SuqPicniltliL^ 

I j.L nf Suq :i m n na, 14 f*i Eiqumunn 

mm rdetl / 1 

Kid i n - Suqitn unci. ** Urd i h*ton* 
of Suqjwnlliifl '* Burra -Sdqn- 
iamiA], 

Nlir - £qqAlnima h <h Light of 
■ ■ Suf|ftmnnjiV 

root,” 

Suqamima - eriSp ** fettqarmina 
ftlnmaUi , 11 


1 AIao given hh Sindi* 
- Alto gf von PkN, iiwKfi!, 
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Njuiqi wmi i **t> Ifrfcxmr*' Elkuk-vt 

AlbaiU-Sah* 

Buim-Alijiiu, ‘ “ Qul Limutio of 


Mbwai* 

Hurra Sri li £ Sani), 
liami-Sijrtne (-SwgHiib 

Hurra So 

illnubrli Uiwl (tUarlr Jlfy 
I J&L- Emu-la*, 

iiux»mt-l5NgiL% tiwlEar* 
BilpA. 1 
Ijjiinui-IjiirL^ 

IJ^nwr-Unidiu 

Hyumrlrii-S^. 

] Buri^ 

KaJ-nk^ah. 

Kklan UijriiLH. 

Kilaridi-Ubriai 
RuMia-SaJp 

Other 

Agi'5fti-4a i or ihiinpEy A^sir. 
Agi-ttra, Or Agtfeitlb. 

A glut. 

AljjiuL 

AUukhn. 9 

ASzibu. 

Mwfml, 

Arinmma, 

Arikinne. 

Art- paru i. 

Ari-tern (nr Ari-temiM, 
Jhrtflfcbnim^ir {or AttfyT]Sb 
nitngir], 

Buirii-]iarbc i ,x Ordinance of 
EhUL 11 

Dn*|*»f‘ . , * 

En-iirtfl-juliftK 

Hii du'^tt- 

HhIuio i-L-ru, or Haiinc iciiib. 
Humor-* or F_l ntnvirtn^ Siilj, 
Hut-tcru or Huuteiub. 

Ikultko* 

KtttL 


Ivon ini I i-Bdgdlp 

Kiinnndi-Btiritii 

KuHiul-Huh. 

Mnnudi (or MaL&rliij hBurittL 
Nmkim-Sn^. 

N’iliiji-Kak 

Fakld-S*^. 

Qa SugEb. 

Soil - turhiiL 

Slkbar^Sak 

fiibb*r-£ugmU. 

Hubani-Sali. 

Tanuiuii-Smh< 

TlaMma ■ Harbo - 
T.Ulim ^h lor TiBi 
U*LdUSob*~ 

UgJaWi^ 

U spi (Uaha )-&ub- 
Usoliiijt-Sall. 

Sajils 

Kjiiyhu, 

Krtniiiduku. 

KiMent, ur KU-lc*tilx 

KuriaJ-^nb. 

yaimpg(fc)* 

Moli, 

MimS for Msraruoi |, 

Nnh'ttrti, or Nunteeuk 

NJbiyA -Sail* 

Niroii, 

Kadlitw, or Hadbarun*. 
HiiiUiarkiL 

Satbdinne. 

Sil-teru, or Sil-te*ub. 

Hindi B(l, “iSivr. lG) I^L H 
SlrEsti , , * * <or SfimlGe^- 
Snigig, 

So mi 

TanuttHSah. 

TcEiy, 

Tiya(im|!n*-giu'he r 

Tnritri -tem {ar THrftrf-l^ubb 

Utnbix 


1 Written 
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limbi-l«ru, or L‘mbl-t*Wi. Met ilj-aln t f,-n<), w Mi Uinta 

UrhMcm, Or Urjii-tetak (fern.). 


One of the tn o;*t importtuiL inscriptions for some of tte 
languages wlLh which the Assyrians were acquainted, 
is K. 2100, which, however, does not give many Kasaite 
words. It is a list of gods, ending with the various 
foreign words for “ god ", and is. on that account. of 
considerable interest. This list tells an that the word 
for Madrid or Hitmiiou in Kassite (ka£i&) was Baras, 
which the Karaite list now published tells ns was pro- 
noticed also I'ltrUtZ, and the list of king's names with 
renderings into Assyrian translates by "the lord of the 
hinds . L lie word for “ god hi the same Inscription 
I rev., I. 12) Is given as mottrt. though both my copy arid 
Fried, DeUtzsck's transcription of the same word iu the 
Kassile vocabulary found by Rassam make it to 1* W-#r. 
The confusion arises from the likeness between the ?mi 
*uid urn in late Babylonian inscriptions. 

Tim following in a list of words, probably Karaite, 
alphabet urally arranged:— 


AgfuE. 

A^McAab, 

A^eesIl 

Agki. 

aUmmIL 

ftUwEI. 

idginL 

Ari f falbwwi In- pxr*i, ttrmr, OF 

Anunna. 

AriannL 

aliul fl t young nlaritv 
mhak, vr l htb ft mu. 


lm ffarRHiLmgir. 
b*Ifcu, god- 

Bugfllv 

Lur, lord. 

Iisitml (bum},, omJ 
(iuimmr, blltftl£ar + 


heaven, 

fciiikftS, *tAr. 
r^iiTp Tar, NesqgaL 

Kmf* a to furth. 

in IjdiHwirtaS. 

^ikifcFp ihv god Kn-urta, 

^tininpnV 

iru 1juli-Uiii4q.il, 

Hfcla. Ut4 godde#9 Nutn. 
liAmorLt, futit, 
llurl^, tlitj jeihI EotiL 
Ha pin*. 

Hmi-mjiliij, 

Ij-iiuinr. 

bfljQUr. 

LIuLdilia, ffiKlmJ, Rimtiioii, 
H mnar- m ljunuirl>ii ^il|, 
but iu Hul te.uk 
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1*1 or jbA^ ranhr 

Fkiiklu. 

dnl<i t h™«fa. 

ladiL 

■pp*- 

Kkuiit^. trttau 

Krtmoltu, ihi* g«l Ka. 

kniu 

ktLTJlli- 

Krfil, lUaiii, tin- K*wUc gwl, 
fclLSVaU, 

l;t , . . + ordinance 
RiUmdnkni 

KiKinadi. 

KiliJi 

KfUmlt 

Kiltoiuk 

K U bn tUL 

Xtinindi. Kunuurii, 
kurfjul in Kiirl*d-!wJj- 

Ummrgag [Or ‘£&k} + 

Mali* man. 

Alnntldi (or Mob&ddib 
Maratlii*. tho god Kn -tirtw 
m^u, hnuL 
intiltp «rvaDt, 
tairmft, Ll|0 earth. 

Mirir.ix. Bdtifc, 

the gi>d En-wrtn 

Nagim bi N*giiai-SWj, 
nasbu, m*ti. 

Nan in NnmteAub. 
riBrfi, firehsitiofl, 

(libi*. 

TiimgL 

niangirubtaj, 

ni- * * v + ti^laawen. 

him*. 

kiul * 9 king- 


Q* hi Qn^tignb, 

iiul in Sad-tlinne. 

Hagnrnk, trU-ht- 

tiiuiaS, the smi-gaiL 

flftlL 

^ripli 4 foot 
feu-ipu* to hang op. 

^E-|i»rf& 1 the god Stuuiiia, 
fii^rat in Siggar-Silgah. 
gj^mg , 

limcii, fundi. to give. 
hjmiHP. qfiapripi^ 

Sipu.k., Meraiack* 
mt r bow. 

SartMU* 

tirilta. 

S iibam Lir SSubani-H&lj. 

Stigftb* 

SugHrm, the god ^u-inflli* <n.h; 

li-liarra =Shmalia|- 
SnbssahiL 

^uqftmntL* K Nct^al ami Xraku- 

TammdlFdb- 

toJL&o. 

t1*(an|mi* in Thiinijma bar be, 
tiiki, 

tilifrtt in TaLLfcu-sah- 
Tunanii (4b 
Tnrgu. the god Enlil- 
tnruh ti* F Wind, 

UhriaS, Burimip HrtriatL 

udaadL 

tuldl in Oddi fiaif. 

ngi4i» in w*I'- 

uitun, ehitrL 
Utnbi in Uiubi-lriub, 

UrbI in UrbttcJub- 
untL 

umb, protect, 

Urubb* tn Uituhiia-Mb 


Bakki. 

Ad U id clear that Karaite miiiiiM have cotwHcleraWe 
analogy with those of Babylonia and Assyria, it ifl just 
poaaibhs that the Semitic and Semitic Cossenn names or 
nus. 1017 . 11 
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tliia period will help in their interpretation- Thus we 
have ivifta-Xu^cnn^nti, H Suq*nmim ha* augmented ,! : 
A' ArSuqamu on, ‘' light o E Xergal and Xuftku ; S * riM i- 
Sipak t -Suqamuim, - p root(?) of dlerodadi,* 4X oE Xergd 
and Kusku"; "I trust to 

fea (and DonddnaT) and several others; hut we have 
not enough data to allow of the Kassite synonyms being 
recognised. That progress will ultimately he made in 
this study* however, there can be but little doubt. 
Excavations in Mittite cities have enabled a gratifying 
amount of material bearing ujion the flittite wedge- 
written inscriptions to he found—in all probability the 
same success awaits the excavator in the ruin-momids uF 
the land of Kus.su aud the neighbouring state of Yaihibb 
gallu mentioned by Sennacherib, 
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A PI'AYANA : U V PAYA S’A 

Mr. Xarasimhnchar has given in his Mysore Archeo¬ 
logical Report for 1314-15, p. +6 ft, account of 
a long inscription at X&gfii, In the Nixnm's territory, the 
first part of which refers itself to the reign of the 
'Western Ghiilukya king Smnesvani I and Inara :i date 
falling in a,d, 1002, -Mr. Xamsimhachar finds here 

a term tt/tjHttfaita. which is* given in Ivittel s Kannada 
English nictionaty, from a Kn-'a, an meaning 'the 
cessation of a journey ' [ft halt], with a sLiggestioti that 
it nmv come from an original ut^ujanu. 

Them is Certainly ona epigraphic case in whirli the 
word opjmyiinrt is found namely, an inscription nf 
A.tt. 10T7 at Wadrtgeri, in tire same territory, where the 
expression is Nwinviy^uppiiyatw-Vutiiiot-' I have taken 
tins as giving a place named X aduviy up pay an a v id n,’ 
I'm I do not hesitate to find I mm the word in Kittol'.s 
Dictionary Lo which Mr, Xarasimhatthar has drawn 
attention, and to render tin: expression now as meaning 
■ Hi the halLing-camp at Xni.bvi.’ 

The term rtjapfiyrtHa seems to he found again in nil 
inscription of a.U. 1 U>tj at Knliyageri, also in the same 
territory, where the transcription in the Elliot MS, 
Cot lection gives :— Clmihlmibviyu, Udiya Hiiiiulura 
daiiiihidii paraina divsiideiippayana-vidinoh 1 when the 
army was for some days at the halting-camp at Handur 
on the bank of the ChandtAdtSvI." 

1 I quote this smwl frmu mk-itnpr«Muiis, 

5 }h/tt r Knit, Itirtn, 9 p m 41 ti, . 

= T qmit« from th* London -napy. v*i, I, \* I- tw« du^id 

k plainly A na l&hmiiI in£ t»f jVflui'utk-diniJfitl ; adJ fit Wit probably 

dtLhrfada uf dafafiitn* 
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Hr- Xam^imliachar would find the same term uppiiyaint, 
with t lie same meaning, ' lhe cessation of el journey 1 
[Le. a halt], ml the Nigni record cjf a.Dl 101*2. As regard* 
the moaning, lie is certainly right But ! mn able to 
say, from iiikdmpressions for which 1 am indebted to 
M r G. Yaxdtkii! of the Hyderabad Ardjrmlogica) Survey, 
that, the actual form hero h appayana, with vt r not tt r in 
tlie first syllable ; 3 the text runs :— Benneyn dnmliiM 
pa In v uiii -de vasad-apj my an a - vid i no[: " when the army was 
for some days at the halting-camp at Bonne/" 

In the form <xp imyatia tins term h found again in an 
inscription of a*D. 1060 at SfnU 1 in the Dhurwiir District, 
Bombay, where we have :—SindjiYudi-imi]u haliya grrmmiiL 
Puli y =appay ana-vidi jlo 1: ,J at the hattiug-camp at Fu[i. 
a village in the Siudnviidi district/ 13 

We thus have a word meaning 1 e haltin two slightly 
different forms:— 

1. tippayam r from the records of a.tk 1060 mul 1062. 
This may be traced safely P« ti Sanakrit *n]wayawt. 

■ a not going forth nr forward which is found somewhere 
in the Elafkhatantm in the form (tprwyatjakei with the 
meaning of * an interruption or breaking of a journey: 
a halt (on a journey)/ 3 

2. tipjKiyami: from tin- records of am I 077 and 1106, 

Thera is no separate Sanskrit word to Account for this; 
it must be a Corruption of appiyana by a change of 
initial a to n which h found trim in ungnta, 

from c( iujKrtfifhw f 1 the thumb, great toe \ 

J k 1\ Fleet, 

1 T>H- Wftnl ii (W dear IQ Lh* hApten-rmis* rJmt ti in 4ilT,-nU lyi ihinL 
how Mr- Xftmaimhncirijir or his ImiiyrilKfr flin hnvu foil ml here thu farm 
with if, in^mad of ti, kJi the (it>t hyIUIjIi- 

1 11uL>to thia ihj ii fnirn. an iiA'ilupEi ‘■tsinn. I havE yiv^n ty |u<ij hij 
|L te (.hn trift. dnf , J[N)| h p. wllPri' J mak ! h^r njihjij fi** T'utiV.iji 

IMUMiriAvlilu this, af corns*, i* tn ha rwrerliil now ■ hal wjtLmt 
interfering with my bdootifictiLicn id the plcire with the " ll^h Umlf 11 
**f thi> Indian AUm jjftfltt SB, In tl* SdSary pjurtot, JdndfM. 

* jtosLheSt. Petersburg Ldvi^miujfr»«m>r |uirt*, m H | Mvhtar WUIktna* 
Dictionary* 
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NELE’TXDU ; APPAYASAVIDU 
Our examination of the word ajspaya^a. MjjpetjraJici. 
lias led to u better uudorfitaiidliig of a term 7i€2s-pf£u 
winch is found in many Kanarese insori pticms. and for 
which we have the equivalent tJ hfu in Sanskrit 

records, 1 Tins term is made up of standing T 

_h t^uding-place; a place of residence, an abode , ete. f 
and hldti f - a halting-place; a camp: a habitation* abode* 
residence/ etc,, and is given in Kittcls Dictionary Ets 
a synonym of nettt-mane, and so as meaning J an alKKie, 
a place of residence F , It is always preceded by a separate 
genitivei c.g-.iKVf^dntrdt* iwii-i'Tdi-JnoJ, “at the ndc-t-w/w of 
Kalym^' And we have been accustomed to render it 
by " h at the capital of (Kalyilnfl* or as the ease may be), 
and hE at the residence (of Kalyana* etc,). It can be 
mtex now, however, that it does not qualify the place 
in connection with which it is used, Sait denotes something 
S h 1 longing to that place and situated at it, ami that what 
It really menus is 4 a Axed, permanent, or standing camp F 
in abort. a tl catifconnieuL ” just such as we Ijave now at so 
ni’inv litres civil stations in India which arc ulho places of 
military importance, 

Tlse inscriptions give a ^/e-rtr/m a cantonment, at 
fiftch of the following places: *— Balipnrft* Baljigave/ 
Lir. Bejfl£iiiui; BaAkftptJra; * Bdluru;" Bominnttflouf ; 7 

1 Seep. IIS bclowr* II, W, 

: E cln not dftim to gW* Hd flrfuiiintEvu ti±l of thu placid, mvi\ havo. m 
ui liiUwI n faw names ftar which wo li&wi neitlief rtillibfe 
inir- ll [ihirti>yrft|ih nr ii fittersisink', Stih h?^ *hi I flini all the 

TOftiTtBOM hir I hum. 

J fwL JijC. vok flv p. HI. I™ = Fatu fttiukfU, and Oin Cati*trt*f 
ln«ripti«ni. Jf.i- 154,-• A>\ Guru., vol, 7 <Hhimog*t, i2S- 

■ in-t Ant.. vol. i. V . L713, Hub ll 12. FSOCL N> 17-7, = A >.■*■«"*., 
voi, 7, Sit. L^». 

■ imt. -Ill*-, voi 10, P 127. H'»» ll : nl«» PSOCI. XV l^D. Iioff S, 
AW. Oai-fi,* vql % Silt. 12W, 

■ PBOCI* S'li, J3S, \hw21, £>'. '"■rr n.. vok n iChituHr" ■£). Ug- - 

ttl^o ibid*, 15^. - f line '22-23. 
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OBvagiri, 1 i.e, DauInLiibad; DtinwAititidra,* i.e. Hulebid . 
Erathhamgc* Le. Yelbarga; Ktagiri,* i.e. Yittngm , 
Gove. 5 i.f Goet; Jayimtipura* i.e. Buiiawfui; KalyntjA/ 
the Western Chill tikyuniid Kitfjtchuryn capital: Kampili:" 
Lofckigiiin.li 9 E,t* Lukktmdi ; Funtblpmsi 1 i.e. Hiing.-r 
Pouahtkere ; 11 Sninp*ga>.ii: 18 Uchcluuigi ; B Va|arA>ht : 11 
VejApimi,' ‘ i.e. Btlur; and Vt-migraTnc, 1 ' 1 i.e, licjgaiiiii. 

In apjXMfarm- and upptiyciQtz-vitfu we rt®t)gn&e another 
standard technical term, meaning ‘ it halt ing qamp ami 
found in connection with places which were not of 


1 JBBRAS, vol. 12. p . 12, line 14. 

“ Epi Cam., *oL 3 (Ita-Mnh 111. 111!, lin. la : am I vol. LI, Slg. 3fi. 
Iin« SC, The present muiia IInleM.,1. lit. "old eomp," seems to premn.- 
din nunitscj of the ancient n/h-ritfn. A hulryit-bftiu js men tie nod for 
" <si|dtal Hiriya-BClur* 1 in Epi. Cnr»., voi 11, JJg, 6, line 37-1H, 

* JBBR AS, VOL II, p, 238, line :t[) ASi ; ,, 241, line 34 (the ilaieu. 
thhs« two records err njmrious ; for the correct raiding of the name mid 
the identification of the (dace, see ln‘l. Ant., 1901, it. 982) : nl*i Ks<>, 
'’urn., vol, 3. Ak. 184, lino IT. 

* PKOCI, Kt«. 163, line 11,-% Cant,, vol, 7, Sk. I2|; also rsoo 
N’o. 184, line 14-13, = £jri. Cam., Vol. 7. Sk, 133 ! for the iilcntifimtinn 
<rf lb* ptoce sqg fwL Aid^ vol. p, . r *m, 

1 JBBEAS, YOU p. 2ffJ, lino (7. 

* VdL - 13 ' 3 P - aUo Epi. Canu m vol. S i.Shin mi^ n i. 

™- JHU, lino 8 ; vol. 11 , CiL 33. lino H j CtL S 4 t lin* 5 . 

1 Thu Ht/e-rlrfn la mentioned in many iwcontei the earliest roferaui* 
to it 1* in an tmpnbliahod inscription of *,n, IttH at KvmUiari, mi- 
Ept. twi., vol. 12. p. 2SH ; for oilier cases are, e.g,, fc>p. Inti., vol. lit, 
ji, 3s,i, line iU(l, anti p. Ski, lion !l; ntw vol, 3, >i, 24. pne in - 
PSOC1, No, 173, line 22, Epi. (Aim., vol. T. Sit. 111*. 

■ Epi. Inti., voi 4 , p. 213. line II, Epi. Cam., vol. |], Mk. 39 , 

* J^OCJ, Xn. taxi, linn SO, Epi, r’tim,, vol. 7. Hit, lav. 

hut, ,4nf.. vol. 10. p. 232, line 31 : for lb ctn ivut rending m I tin 
tunas wa t iio Errot*. 


„ . i*L Ami vol. 19, p, HU, line 4 r nine FSOCI, Si I.V. linn 10. 
BP' C"*-' vol. 7, Sk. 12ft t snrl PSOCt, .No, Iffl, tbn «. Epi 
vtt], ,, Hk 133 I wilt m the »sm« has tiotin murMil as UlmtUdaktro - 
/»d. dot., vol. It, p. 273, line iff, 

raOC! Six 148,Bw 11. Epi. Cam., vol It, Cd. t3 ; ilnnibid,, 
l»g. 4. line 14? Hg. «, hnr In. 

*' t^J!!***^"**** r«Ji«h(%WA,W.WrtCCqow id Epi.Inti.. 
vol, S, p. 210. line IS? p. 212. line 11, ' 

i« 1 Uto» ite *■ ,?*• 'n !'' t ! r " ><i ' Ki “' c,,m - 1 ol - &L 71, lino 183. 

JBBRAS vuL 10, p r Hiil-IU. 
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primary importance* tiky those which had a ndf-v*du m 
but which probably had camping-grounds and ■■Hues" 
with a good supply of water and fodder, shops, and other 
convcmeiicca p laid out and kept up ready to bo used 
at any time ns halting-places by an army on its march 
or by a sovereign or very high official on a state progress 
or an administrative tour. We have, so far. four of these 
halting-camps, at Ecnne p Hand nr on the fhandmdevi, 
Nndnv i p and Puli, A search through the records will 
perhaps disclose more of them. 

The references to these si and lug-camps and halting- 
ramps begin only in the eleventh century; the earliest 
of them, so far, being those which mention the si audiog¬ 
ram ps at [irilipiirn and Pottalakere, in records of a.TX 101H 
and 1055. It would thus seem that these campe of both 
kinds had their origin as part and parcel of a system 
of military administration which was established by the 
Western CliAltikya kings, very likely as iv detail in their 
arrangements against the incursions by the Cliulas, which 
were frequent and serious at that time, 

J. F. F. 


MA N GALA VA HA 

In the Nagii inscription of a, Ik 1062, mentioned on 
p, 115 above, the date, which cornea directly after the 
word appiiijana-vletmol, runs: 1 — 

Snka varishn 084neya H-iihhakrit saiiivalsanida Punya 
hahula 6 .iiiigalavnrad-ai id^ut tarn yaTui-sji ink rant i-par v- 
va-nimiLLadirfn 

-The 6th tithi of the dark fortnight of Paiitdm of the 
cyclic year ^ubhakrit. being the ft ft 4th Saka year, nn 
Tuesday; on account of the festival of the winter 
solstice / 12 

1 I ft frni11 ltMS nik-itdptwum* mtairtifittfld aliovtt. Thm number 
rtf \ he tithi ih quite clearly fi : nut 3 eu mnvi'« in ibe published tuttcunt- 
a Yhifi Hnhhukrit was S*U BS4 oKpirvd The £i*en duLnils nnnw«r 
Uuile n^rulHLrlv U>Tpesday. l^'-TirtWi A.t». STN5!j : Of! tltitt dnj* the 
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This data is tff interest in giving one of the earliest 
instances, among such as can lie cited at present with 
confidence, of a free and weli-established use of the name 
Mrthgnlavfirii to denote Tuesday* 1 MuAgala," auspicious \ 
IB not an original early ttiune of Lhe planet Mam, but 
grew up as follows.- Mars and Saturn arc regarded in 
astrology as malefic planets, and their days as unlucky 
day a, At some time ah* mi a.O_ 900 the terms Mahgalavara, 
the auspicious day P „ for Tuesday* and Vaddavilnip 
meaning apparently ** the great day" p for Saturday * were 
demised as euphemistic names:; to avoid mentioning such 
evil planets by name, and by way of averting the clIecLs 
of the unlucky nature oE their days. 3 l he term llai'igalek- 
vnra in particular found favour and met with genera] 
acceptance. And Mungala been me set up from that u< 
n name of the planet -Mars himself, 4 and is now almrwit. 
if not quite, the only name for him in practical use. 

J F, F. 

tifhi t'imiltt kfffthna A Amdtiil at ek*ely about 10 haunt after numn 

* ms rise (for Uj]AbO; and the UT winter sobttce, a* 

nmrk^l by the jiun r i entrance min thu -ojjri Mukunt irupncnriiu*), vm 
sit Oh, 2 1 *eh, 

1 Tbi- ciirbf-il. kntiwa itifLanca of Iht of the mime itf 

fount.] in tm illivFtption at Kiifk-ho m I tic Has rad hint HiM y-nre. g[vtn 
hy Mr. Nanmirnhachflr in hi* AKlusfl%i^l Hepert fur 1012-13, 30: 

it scum* to dale from alrouL a.U. 025 lit ft«y File, not from A. In. S7J 72 
41 * proposed p : but the exact year has ru>t besn bnmil yeU ElHwliqfe 
there are three cit fntir inetaucefi from Mown* which cblRI to COIttfr 
from the tenth «ntaiy : but the a'Cflnb ore of a doubtful kind aeveI 
require further uonsblr/i-utioik It ia only from the tluvcntL cciitury 
thnt tlia name is found used Ot nil freely 

z The early in Jinn iiJimw of Mma ore (If Bbftuma, Kuja, Anti their 
synonym*, wliieb work him ns the Spii of the Earth ; (2) those which 
refer tu hi* colour* imah ^ Aigkrafca, Asp]* LoI.ujl, ftudbtr* x Ant \ 
f3l those such Am Krunid(fi», M bating the *vU eye. fc and Ybkfl, "cnsel + 
[Mfr arMr * 1 which indicfit« his malefic nature. 

1 Tin? adoption of WaigaUTit* and Va^favunv ^ euphemistic Eerms. 
“ anAkin^ ua forgot (be name* of cruel day*, 1 ' j.i men ti othmI by the 
KoitarcM poet LlaUtia rabout jut?. 1000) in. u verso which Wan brought 
tn notice by Mr. Itinu in /nfJ, /!«/.* vol 23, |j. 107. 

4 It wu.it kuewn to Albfrflnl (a. It 1030b who ipvep Mu>g*&b4r y the 
won] for Tuesday P anti puts Mnugal first arnnu^ hi* imme* fur -Mara 
(trAUi by Bacibau, vn]_ 3 * pp. 213„ 21.71, 
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A PECULIAR CASE OF A YUVARAJA 
The J'rtiffljuyu was a personage who i» very familiar 
to U 5 f both from tlia inscription*! records and from other 
sources. The word means liberally ' young king , mid 
denoted an heir-apparent joined with the reipiing 
sovereign in the government with a view to the ultimate 
succession to the throne. It is customary to associate 
this idea with the appointment of some close relative, 
son. nephew, etc., of the reigning king. And the Hindu 
law seems to have contemplated, quite naturally, that the 
eldest son should t* chosen for the post, provided that 
he was a tit and proper person. 

The Nagfii inscription of A.I). 1062,mentioned on p. 115 
above, gives an exceptional instance of the appointment 
as Yu ramjn or a person who was not of the royal family 
at all. In its description of ft high officer of the Western 
Chftlukya king Sflm^vara 1. namely, the Mahd^n,id)nvi- 
if i'h hail'llipnti and Dawla>idyid<J Madhusudaiia, a grandson 
of a Brahma^ the l)nuhiud>j<d‘<i Kalidasa, who had held 
office under Jayasindm 11. there occurs the clause i 1 - 
C hfd u k yft-cl uLk res va ra-pra slid-Asad i la* y u varaja - pada vi- - 
vir&jitanuiti: “ decorated with the position of Yuvariya 
attained by the favour of the Chufukya emperor.' 

This instance of the appointment ft* Ynimntjtt ol 
a person who was not even of the royal blood seems 
to he unique, so far. and to be worth noting as such. 
The appointment was perhaps urndc in connection with 
the recorded desire of Somes vatu 1 to pass over his eldest 
«on Som«.4v*m 11 in favour of appointing his second son 
Vikminaditya VI, who, however, is said to have declined 
the honour because it belonged by right to Ins elder 
brother. 8 Wc must understand, I think, thnt the 


I l iitiQlfl U ira m Ihe if|L iwptwfotk mm t loi knei rtLove, 

» Vifcnniukijkarisvjuilmriin, A *M1i we fa* Am., vdl. '*JVv- 

But llie tHSuri ptidiin! ovidotK* ?-■* m>t vxnclly in nifnM.rn».n 
nil eg c* L rclii^l r 9H JMyfi. /Cfru- ■ p% ■l-l-p eole 
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appointment of MiulhiisQdaim as Vuvardja wan more or 
less mi honorary one. at any rate in not carrying with it 
any title Lo the succession to the throne. 

J. F. F 


THE DATE OF VARDHAMA\A 

VurdhauuKin is the founder of modem Jainism, and hi* 
date Is one of the earliest landmarks in the chronology of 
Ancient India. There has been, however, considerable 
difference of opinion as to tike date of his -mmiirw. 
There Is, of course, a mass of legendary matter about 
the life and times of the Juina saint, hot the details of 
the traditions are confused and conflicting, and have in 
some eases been generally 1 ins understood ami misinter¬ 
preted An attempt is made in this paper to interpret 
the data of tradition t*o as to accord u illi the general 
custom of the age, the relation of Yard I minium to 
OanLauia Buddha, and the relations of these saints to the 
kings :md princes of the imperial dynasty of Magadha, 
with which Buddhism and Jainism were cloudy iL^ocmted 
in the first centuries of their history in India. 

A fairly accurate scheme o£ the chronology of India in 
the sixth and fifth centuries n.c< may be worked out by 
co-ordinating the various traditions from Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jaina sources, such m are recorded, for instance, in 
the Fu tanas, the r and the (f&lh&s. A detailed 

scheme of such chronology has been given in the 
/nd, J ttf. for last year. It is not necessary - there- 
fore, to traverse the same ground. It will suffice to 
mention the dates according to my scheme of those 
saijun&ga kings who wore connected with Yu rdhft matin. 
Bitiibi»ra h alia* Sremya, has been ikied c, 513-485 nxL t 
AjaUisntrUp alias KQriika, 485-453 n,c; F Uday& p atut* 
Udiyi-bhadmka, 453—4U7 B.C.and Dankka, 43T-4L3 u.c. 1 


Jnl. r March. pp, A\-frL 
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According t o Jaina tradition Vardhanulna was related to 
Sreniya BimhisarA* The queen of Sreitiya was Chellauu 
a daughter of King Che taka of V<&alj + Vardhanifuias 
mother Trisalii was n lister of this king. 1 The queen of 
Bhsiblftura was therefore lirst cousin to Vardhamana, It 
in not possible to infer from our records however, what 
was the relationship in age of Vardhaiiutiia to his cousin 
tin* queen of ifagadha, or to her husband Bimhisara. There 
in little iu Jaina records of the meeting of \ ardhaiiiana 
and Bimbisara. Jacobi supposes that the tw entieth lecture 
of the Utturadh y ajran a hm reference to one these 
meetings, Even if this were so* Bimbisura is an old man 
here: while the Jaina saint is yet very young and has 
apparently just entered the religious order.* But as 
a matter of fact there is great difficulty in identifying the 
Jaina saint referred to in this chapter with Vufdhamana. 
The saint says that his father belongs to Kausnmbi. 
whereas we know that Vardhanmna'a father was the 
chieftain of Kunda-grama, near \ ewilr The saint snys 
that his family was enormously rich : but there is no such 
specific statement made uf the family oi \ ardlmiufttia. 

As regards Ajateiatrti* the Jain** know him lo a mudi 
greater extent than the Buddhist*, He had his capital at 
Champa, apparently in the last years of Iris reign, as he is 
known to have died in that town? He pnEd several visits 
to Vardhamaua? aud his son Ud&yiu was sv faithful Jaina. 
The Uv&svffti-tlasao f places the death of CJosAla after the 
war of Ajatasatru with lvosala and the nirv&JVX of 
Vnrdhatnhna sixteen years after the death uf Go££da. 
The Jniun Sutras 0 declare that Chotaka, the maternal 
unde of Vaidhaimlna. was king of Vtf&li. when that 

* UHobl'i ed,|< p*. 11^1- 

a SUE, vpL xlv T fpjv ItN)-L 

1 StA vi. i2L 

1 p- 

* Hrarnlc’i *dr, Ap|*. i ritid i§* p LH*. 

p* 127. 
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kingdom was attacked hy Ajatamtru from his capital at 
Champa. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore-, that the 
Jainn saint, who was the nephew of that king, lived for 
mati}~ years alter this event. Anyhow it is dear from nil 
this that the Jninas knew the last yearn oT Ajnuriatrn 
more intimately than the early years oE his reign. 

The reigns of Udaya and Darsakaarc but dimly reflected 
in the record b of the two religions* They are all agreed 
that Udaya succeeded Ajiltaratru, and we may well believe 
this, though it is out of agreement with the Furanic data. 
According to Buddhist tradiLions Udaya was a favourite 
child of Ajatasatru even during the lifetime of Biinhinara. 
and he was a youthful prince at the meeting of his father 
with the Buddha, So Udaya must have been middle- 
aged at th* death uf Ajdta^atru. But Darsaka, according 
to the only tradition that we have about him—that, 
preserved in Ehasa- Vhm; \ -adatiu —vyof very young when 
lie came to the throne. So Darwakn could not have come 
between Ajatnhktru ami Udaya, aa llie Puranos make it 
appear. It is likely he was a son or younger brother of 
Udaya. whom he succeeded on the throne. The Buddhists 
know nothing more of Udaya; but the Jain records claim 
him an a faithful adherent of their creed, 1 know that lie 
succeeded his father and founded Putalipatra.-mid believe 
that his career was cut short by assao&ination. 

As regards Dnrgakn, the Buddhists of Ceylon call him 
NsXgadasakn, hut know nothing more of him. Charnhi 
Prad 3 F ota wo* alive at ihe beginning oF the reign of 
Dftd&W The prominence given to Chanda and his *ou 
Pnlakn in the -I a in a tradition may he taken as indicating 
that Ujj&m rather than M a gad ha was the seat ami centre 
oF -kuimm in this period. The founder of the Jaina faith 

1 rt|t, frit., p. & 

- Humndittmlm, op, eiL, whflrfl» ith ■gmntlin Foyn Pu^itt-uu 
ihn fcmnilatlpn of PiUbUtiHlrA* 

5 BhAsa, Smprm |Trir*ndrm» SannkrH Serit^, p. t 
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must have seen Ihirinka’n reign. if it be true lluil both 
Vardhamanu and Chaiirin died about the same til fie. 

From what lifts just been said it Follows that Vnidha- 
inaua's A’irfdini came after tliat of t.!iiutania Buddha. 
There is a strong school of opinion which holds ihc 
opposite view. Mr. \. A- Smith, 1 for instance, stili 
maintains that V&rdbam&ntt predeceased t it* Buddha hy 
some years. The Jaina saint, says he, “probably passed 
away towards the close of Biiubiis&ra.H reign ": while the 
death of Gautama Buddha “occurred in the early years <•{ 
the reign of Aj&tafi&tru Those who hold the traditional 
view of the nirvdnii of Maltavh-a are, of course, also of 
the same opinion. In fact, they place the Jaina saint's 
Mtrtii $<t more thau half a century before that or the 
Buddha. It is therefore necessary to examine the matter 
iu detail. 

The foundation for Mr. Smith’s view is probably the 
Digha jri&dya, iii, 117 el seq., and Majjhiuut A iktiya, ii. 
243 et seq. Let ns mite in the first place that the .lain 
creed is styled C/ttUnrytimi (four vows) iu D-N’. ii, 57 
■■1. seq,. and M.K. i, 377. It is clear from the Jains 
lexla ^ that this was the creed of l'aiivanatha, who lived 
250 wars earlier than Vsrdhamiina, and not that of the 
latter who enforced lire renew, adding to the four vows of 
Parfran&th* the fifth one of chastity (brahvutcJutrytt). 
Second!v. the Buddha had frequent meetings* with 
Biinbiaiirn. and one school of Buddhist tradition * goes so 
far as to say that the saint and the king were born on the 
same day. On the other hand. Jaina tradition* is to tin* 
effect that Yard lull liana died on the same day as Chanda 
Prodyota of Avault We know from ChiW* VmavadfUtd 
that Pmdvota was living certainly after Ajataiatru and 

1 JRiWy l/.Vr/ry 3wl eel,, p. S3. 

* ridf. for Instance. llw UwtnUlhyimutu. lecture 
= Sec SUE., voL 1 p. fflr tin* 

i RoefcMU, Uf* c/fA- BHfMhu (citing lining sib p. 10- 
i Tbn Litemry f>[ Dr* Bhstu Dtji, p- 13^ 
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even after Udaya, Thirdly, Buddhist traditions are agreed 
that the Buddha died early iti the reign of Ajiitafatru, 
whether in the fifth <.>r in the eighth year of the reign, 
But Jtiina traditions show that Yardhatnina was living 
at least sixteen years after the war of AjiUasatru with the 
Kiisala kingdom. 

A general study of the early records of the two religions 
also leads one to the conclusion that Vardhamann lived, not 
in the same period os the Buddha, but several years later. 
The early Buddhist records 1 mention different schools of 
Jains, ttuch ns the followers of lYirsmnAtha, Vardhamann. 
and Ihirutin Ka>yapa. Theirs was the period of the 
formation of various religions sects. The very wort] 
“Tirthakarti ", which to the Buddhists meant the " founder 
of a heretical sect"', meant to the Jains 11 the founder of 
a religious system Coming to particular founders of 
religions or of heretical secb.Gosah is the most prominent, 
of them in the Jaina records, but. he is not at all prominent 
among the opponents of the Buddha. We know that 
tloKata died sixteen years before Yardhannum and that 
lie was the founder of the well-known sect of the Ajivikns 
If he had been a contemporary of the BndUhn and the 
founder of a rival sect, we should naturally expect, him to 
lw mentioned as such in the early Buddhist records. Nor 
,l*> the Buddhists know .hiuu'di, another prominent con¬ 
temporary of Vardlmnnmrt, and the author of the first 
W ih i a ni in the Jaina church. Lastly, the Jain records 
display a philosophical system opposed to the Siiitkhvft 
and the Vedintu. Buddhism is founded on these older 
philosophies and takes no note of the Vaises],ikn. which 
waa a product of comparatively later systemat iiiation. 
But the JElinas, as Dr, Bhandarkur 5 well puts it, hold 
a view which is " of the nature Eif a compromise between 

1 L"f. Tiii, 5. 3; .U^war* Xthlp,. iii, :is:i 

: Sm lii> fur J ?vs3 -l, jtji, tlx] IT. 
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I fik-e Saiikhyos and Vedanta ns oti the one hand arid the 
Yai^eshik&s on the other**. 

We may now examine ihe various traditions that are 
in any way connected with the date of Yardhflrnfma. 

L There is first the well-known g§thd, believed in by 
both the Diganiburos and 6 v elfin i haras, to the effect that 
the Nirmnii of YardhiunAmi was Hf 470 yean* before 
Yikram&*\ As Hr. Hoende 1 remarks, however, ihn two 
J ai n a sects- do not agree about the interpretation of this 
ff&thd. The I%Atnhara« reckon kick from the birth* the 
Svetamharas from the accession of \ tkrania. The fact 
that the name Yikrama is connected with it will not. 
justify our rejecting the yitltti as embodying a late p and 
therefore historically worthless, tradition. I-or, though 
the form of the gat ltd is doubtless modern, ii U none the 
less possible that it is founded on some ancient tradition, 
the 11 tore so as it is nnheavtatingSy accepted by both the 
schools of Jama tradition. 

The real question in as to the meaning of the gdihtL 
Professor Kielhom = has shown that the Cannes inn nf 
Vikranm with the cm of 0$ lie* grew up gradually in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and that the first specific 
mention of the era as having been established by Yikrama- 
ditya is in a record of 1 198 a.d, But there bone more 
fact about the cm worthy of mention, not referred to by 
Professor Kielhora, By the twelfth century there had 
grown up a special reckoning of the Yikraum era known 
as Ananrfn Yikrama era, 5 beginning roughly Hi ajx 33 
i,o. 90 or 91 years later than the other Yikrama era, the 
fikmaudit variety h of B.C, 58 or ST« The poet Chand Bardin 
in the same century has used this era throughout in his 
poem. U is thus dear Lhal both the method's of reckoning 
the Vikrama era-—the Hit and A iaxmi &—were in 

1 ImL A*L> xi, p- 3W>- 

5 hid. Atd,* six acid xX. 

* JKA&i tioe, p. 60U 
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vogue when the filth d was put in the existing form. If 
we take the Sananda reckoning, we should get 527 fu\ 
for the nirviliiu* This date is manifestly impossible in 
view of Ilia posteriority of Vanllinnmiia to the Buddha, 
ns set forth above. Thus the Vikrama era referred to in 
the fjatitd could only be the Ananda variety, commencing 
a,i>- 33. Counting back 470 years from a. IX 33 we arrive 
at 437 UX'. for Lhe licrtviiiu of VurdhamuinL 

2. We may now consider the tradition 1 that the 
accession of Chandragupta Maurya came 155 years after 
the ?i imincf. Taking the most probable date* for the 
accession of Chandragupln we get 33 H 4- 155 = 474 isx. 
for t3ie 7i intiiwL But there is an error in the damn 
reckoning. It gives <30 years to Piilaka, whereas the 
Pumnaa give him only 24 or 23 r 3 The earliest Piiriliux 
the JilaUva, assigns only 2S years to Pa La k a. Thus there 
is a difference of 32 years in the reign cd Pukka. alone. 
Coming to the Nandoe, Hcmochumlre allows them f Jz> years, 
but according to our scheme of chronology the Xandas 
after Udayan death—the only Xaiida^ contemplated in 
the Jaina record—have only 00 years. ]f we make 
allowance for these errors in the Jain a calculation, wc 
get 474 — *32 4- 5), i.e. 437 ita, as the date of the 

7i it'VdwJ, 

Ik We now pass on to Lhe tradition * that Sthul&bbndra, 
the seventh successor of Muhiivjra, was the mantra u of 
the ninth Nftnda, and died when Nanda was slain by 
Chandragupin Though we may not press far this 
synchronism of the deaths of the emperor and the sage, 
it may lit* noted ihflt the calculation la] lies with our (latex 

1 FolIuvYcd by Hcnmr^iniulrti. djj, rit,, owl quoted by UtirUtuSga (fUuttt 

ft*gn op* ciu+ pp. i.^i P iai>, 

,J Dr. HuitueliX Ill JR AS., mi, 

3 Tb tt Fu^m ;uiil ftmkmdwin /'ihvujhf gWu 24. tincl (bn AfujCjipi Pttnffta 
*JH yo ara. 

* tha list of SlAttmtm m SHF*. ™i t pp. 237, -JHU, Also hut. Xrvf. # 

%\ f ittfl. 
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It must be borne in mind that the average for an apostolic 
tint* works out to kiss than that for a dynasty, as the 
successor in the fonner case is sometimes an elderly man 
who should be regarded rut Iter as a contemporary of liis 
predecessor than as one heiongtejg to a succeeding genera¬ 
tion, In support of my view I may quote iigures from 
the PattavaU of the Tap&gaceha 1 and the Kalpadrumv 
of Lakslirnivallabha. Both these records agree that there 
were twenty-three titfatnnw from Vardhamana in a period 
of 370 or 380 years. This gives us an average of 16 or 
17 years to a generation. To tally with our date for 
Yutdhamfrna we have Lo give only 1 IS years to the seven 
generations of Sf/iurirts till Ghandragupta s tune, which 
is quite in keeping with the figures obtained above lor 
each generation. 

4. Lastly, we emne to the tradition of the synchronism 
of the deaths of Yard bam arm mid Chanda Pindyotn of 
Avanti. Though here again we may not be justified in 
taking the synchronism too literally, it may nevertheless 
be accepted that the saint and the king died about the 
same time. In the light of the tradition preserved in 
Lhasa's VOmvaiutta the death of Chanda Pradyflta must 
have occurred early in i he reign of Darsake of Magadha 
(437—113 nx’. ). For Bhftsn introduces Pradyota as seeking 
the hand of Uorfttka's sister in marriage for his own son. 
Professor Jacobi in his German Iran slut ion of the play 
Ims held the view that the PradyoU here referred to is 
“presumably n son of Mahusena . But I find distinct 
evidence that lie was not the son of Muhnsrnn, but Malmaeiift 
himself. In the second Act Bhfcsa lolls us “ 1 Wyota is 
styled Mulmsena ticcauau of the iimiutiisily of his forces . 
in Act vi the queen of Prndyota says to Gdayiuia, You 
have been a son-in-law dear to us like our own sun 


1 Pur. Jnf.H, Hi. SSI. 

: Trivandrum titttt&Lril JwrltJSp p» 

JKJLS. 11117. 
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VAJHAFANI IS, HUFDIMST ICONOGRAPHY 


(iripalalifdako^ 1 We know from the Buddhist records 
that Udaynua 3iad carried off tin: daughter of Chamla 
Pradyota and married her. 

It only remains to show that the story of BiiAsa is 
l>ased on an ancient mid trustworthy tradition. Tim 
burning of IjiviLpakiun and the supposed death of 
Pradyotas daughter there farm a mum lii^k ilk the plot, 
and the story in this respect is corroborated by Lhe 
Buddhist Divijavaddna* The title Mahlseiut given 
by Bhasa to Pradyota is supported by Balm, who refers 
to the king by the name title in his Ilurslmc/mritn^ The 
name of Mulihsena^ son Copula ha Ink a in Bhasa is the 
Milne as we find in the \ r i$hnii Furtliitib, wbile the other 
Piirfniiis and the Juimi Merutuugu name him Pulukii, 
which h probably u variant or abbreviation of the fnB 
name. -Since Bhfisa was evidently using an ancient 
tradition, we may accept his story that Chanda Frudyotu 
wils alive even after the accession of Oarsakik If su, his 
death and that uf Vardhaiuaaa could not be earlier than 
about 437 li.a 

Thus the date 437 li.c T or 470 of the Amimlu Vikrslma 
ora appears in fulfil the early traditions as to Jain 
chronology. It also tits in with what we know of the 
general history of the period from the Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jaina sources. 

S. V. Venkateswaka. 


A NOTE ON VAJHAFANI IN BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 
In her very Interesting article on the " Fravashi of 
Gautama 11 {in the July number of this Journal) 
Mrs. EL Colton Spooner 1ms propped a new explanation 

* ji. G0. 

* A rad/taa, xml 

1 /fdwWm'm, CfaWirtMii, vi, |i. 2*1 un tlw Homlmj edition uf 
1.1 11 ' IcXL]. 
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iif ill,* mysterious figure of Vajrapttn'- which we sec k» 
urieii in the 'titlerent representations of scenes from 
Buddhas lift Nearly the same explanation (without, 
however, leaving purely Indian ideas) of \jijrupnni as 
• guardian angel" was indicated by myself fifteen years 
ago in my article - Buddhist Art in India ' twritten in 
Russian in the Bulletin of the Si. Petersburg Academy 
uf Sciences, vol xiv, pp. 223-+. 1SMH). 

Buddhist legends tell us of « 'sahaja jyihudharmikii 
nitynnubaddhA dovatA'V Persons living in India and 
well acquainted with the large pantheon of the minor 
deities could probably give ns interesting details about 
this Indian guardian angel. As far as I know, the 
Buddhist literary sources give us no help in this matter. 
Still, the epithets of the "sal, a jit devote" ere quite sufficient 
to show us what is really meant; it is clearly the Mine 
idea which we have in the Fmvashk and the guardian 
angels. The best weapon for snob a devote would lx?, of 
course, the magic weapon par excellence, the vajra; the 
attribute, os in many other cases, lias lieeii the origin of 
lte, name : such wus lh« birth of \ ajrapanL 

Tim conception of Vnjn.p&m in Mrs. SiKioncr's article 

agrees on the whole with mine; l iemail.. on Indian 

soil, although, of course, I am quite ready to admit the 
possibility of Iranian influences More details about tbe 
*■ »aliiija derate M would be very welcome, 

Skruf, IjOfOENBUFO, 

tfgtnbtr n{ the Imperial Academy oi £rn*ntfe*- 

PJmofUuu, 


A8UBA MAV4 

Ur. Thomas, commenting on Dr. Spooner’s reccnl 
discoveries and theories baaed thereon (JRA&. April. 
HJlfi. pp. 3112-6). ventures to make certain conjecture* 

■ JMydMihi* «L Cowell Neil. p «+»■ hafcftnl b ^ uher. » v*t 
n$ “aiilujTk devAti f \ 
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regarding the mutual contact and conflict between the 
early Mesopotamian civilisations and the In do-Ary an 
waves passing from Europe south of the f'aspiau on their 
way to ancient Persia and India and she influence of the 
former upon the hitter. With due deference to hh 
scientific caution, I should like to refer him to my 
Compn.ratir^ Studies, 1 wherein (pp, 38 42) I had* perhaps 
rashly, made the same conjecture and derived the word 
Asum in the same Way, that i*, from the name of the 
great Assyrian god. I am exceedingly glad to find now 
after seven years, that if I erred I erred in good company. 

K. It. V. Raja. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE 

Upon a perusal of Mr. K, Kama Varum Raja's Com- 
paratim Studies I certainly agree that on pp. 38-42 the 
Sanskrit A&ura is identified as "one and the same deity 11 
with " the .1/ntm of the ZoroAStrinns and the Assyrian 
Jjwt ir'\ ! do nob feci .sure that the course of events in 
conceived by Mr. Rama Vrmnu Raja quite in the name way 
as by me, since he considers that A sum found his way into 
India in pre-Aryan days. 

I am glad to have made the acquaintance of Mr. Rama 
Vormi Raja's interesting pamphlet. 

F r W. T. 


SIEAHE 

The uit? id the word fotiht hi Knnaicse inscriptions 
was first not ett by Dr, Fki i in [ntL Ai\t. f vol. I S, p. 38 f. p 
in editing a Ciudigera record containing the phra.se r 
Sa(,4; t ) ka- v tars[ i a S>98 11 ey r A isal a-sai ii v a tsarada ^ rii } i ey o ju , 
iu the irdht of the Baku year 1)98, the cyclic year 
AnalFurther notes by him appeared ibid., voL lit 
p. 103, and vol + 22, p r 222, the latter referring to a record 
at Suijii and Professor Kiel horn (ibid. vol. 23, p, 224) 
1 A khaU [mrtiphlet publiahr-i in I DOS. 
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railed attention to its use in the inscriptions at Orissa, 
aa quoted in .TASB,, voL 02, pt. 1. p- 90 ff„ to which 
jodv he added Ritjeml mini Mitm s .I irf itj ti it id oj Ot tssu, 
vob 2, p. 165 ff. 

Isi the inscriptions of Orissa the word, usually spelt 
arti/M", but sometimes artihi, sonictiiiiCR srd/n, conies 
regularly between the number of the aiiha or regnal 
year of the reigning king and the name oT the month : 
as, Tor instance: . - - vijSrujye swnafita 3 artka smhs 
Magusira kri trayodoHi HhQiuivare. Occasionally the 
expression is e *rdAi, " (in) this «#i", And Professor 
Kiel horn in a later note (Jncf. AtiL, vol, 25, p. 236) 
arrived at the conclusion that the word means a J * 

An examination of the context of the S&di inscription 
quoted by Dr. Fleet has supplied me with the dual proof 
of this view. Wo read hero, II. 18-21: ariigndiyurb 
mnneyurti , . . tad-varahumsmodnbagiyreraiju Irilheya 
Hiddh-uyam rf>lag=agi sari jIhl- bud hit-parilnn-aib-got iu nilisi 
ull’nii rack N T nndana-sailivtttsaranjmdiy=ftgi varshaiii-prati 

aarhb-fiya-sahitaiii, “ the shops mid houses . - ■ they 
allow to stand with a grant or immunity from all 
imposts, including the fixed land-rent, for two Me*, 
beginning from the present year; subsequently, from the 
year Nun.hum onward*, they are to be charged with the 
sar-tMiya annually" Now, the year of the grant was 
Vikrita, corresponding to **ka 9‘3; mid in the aixty- 
y. ar cycle Vikrita is followed by Klmra, and Klmra by 
Nondana. Thus, Viknhv and Khara together arc co¬ 
extensive with two and hence a Sriihe is equal 

to and means ‘ a twelve-month 

L, D, Eauxett. 


l |>r. Fleet I.jih .uggov-d to nil the p^tiillty .>f .r.nn^linjf tlio wttrd 
with the Marathi ■niff. ikllnwl !'>' Mo!es*(fftH rh : “TUotimo af npemns 
<«J fmit .■til'll or tiii.cr jirixlu'-: "! ‘he earthl ; hani“.t ■ tim r, the season. 
Hanoe 2 : The hu«i or poriad of pcflutiu- fita™ or pwtoit j.rWrnee 
for or of certain cemmft'ih». riu-. or Indices." Tbi» Mtemr to bring it 
batik ulE.iukQ.f.cty to tin? ^ftctskrit 
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TItE SANSKRIT VEB3I0K OF THE BUTT A NI FATA 
With reference to my nrL'toli; un the tiv^ fragments of 
a Sanskrit version ot the SutU K Sputa discovered hy urn 
in the stein Collection {aide, vol. for 10 HJ + pp. TOR If.), 

I may call the attention oF those 1 interested in the snhjoet 
to un article by Frofessor S. Levi in the Journal Axiatiqu* 
for May June, 1915, whom, on pp. 41 it and 424, he speuks 
of Chinese references to the AtLhavagga of the Pali Siittii 
Nipatn, As un foitu nately Professor Ltivi'fl article reached 
me only at the end of October Jast r while my article had 
been written several months earlier, I was Hot able to 
utilize It For iny purposes. But what is particularly 
interesting is that Professor Levi's investigations have 
led him to the same conclusion that the Arthavarga 
1 must be classed among the most ancient i non hi men Is of 
Buddhist literature Ji (JA, f p< 417)* 

I may add that on the position of the fifth fragment 
Professor Ldvi does not agrae with my suggestion that 
it follows immediately upon the four other fragments 
(JRAS-, pp. T'l 1 2). In a postcard {drvLcd Oct. 24. 1H1IJ) 
lie explains his view: J 'L** chinois correspond ant a vos 
frag menu saOSCTcU sy ratrouve page (50m la [Trip, do 
T6k,: Sn i ijii j ij 7 4 |. LA r th a v a rgi y a p I acc a p res This toi re 
du Mukundiku le redi du miracle du Sivivasti ; done h 
fragment % mt fait* pay siiiie uux mitres: il nc fait pas 
purtie du met me ouvrnge. An premier souvenir (tar je 
vous I'cris miwdtot- a pres vou.h avoir In) je lie reLrouvc pan 
le texte coitus pond ant/' That may lie so. At the urn no 
time, the fifth fragment differs, in outward appearance, 
in no raspiict from the other four. All five fragments are 
exactly alike in respect of size colour, texture, etc., of 
their paper; alt which certainly sugg-sts to my mind that 
they are portions of the same pothk 

A. F. Rudolf Hokhxle, 
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THK OKDBS OF THU SAKS AT LIAS IS THE EPIC, ASl> 
THE EPIC MONTH 

In is, recent number of the Journal 1 Dr* ^ ' ce t 
adduced evidence from the epic to show that at the time 
when certain portions uf the epic were produced the 
winter solstice had travelled westwards from the drsl point 
tl f Sraviftfta. its place in the Jyoti™. to the preceding 
Naksatru 3ravut>n. Of the correctness of this theory 1 hare 
is no possible doubt, but it is right to point out that the 
same result turn already been arrived at with still fuller 
examination of the evidence by Professor E. \\. Hopkins 
in a paper published in 1903 m the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society * in which ho lays j«st stress on Urn fact 
that the signs of this change occur in hooks 1 * 1V * * 

are essentially lute purls of the epic, while m m. 230. 10 
we Hud Dhanisiha expressly recognized as the hret. 

Dr Fleet's promised proof of tlio fact that the KrUi ns 
Wld their place at the head of the nsterimiu for none 
lmt ritual and astrological reasons will be awaited with 
satisfaction, the Jicrulste.it view that its place ■ « due to 
the coincidence of the vernal equinox with hrttiUns at 
a certain epoch has been the source of much useless 
conjecture « to the date of the Urn 

conclusive evidence adduced by Whitney and TJnhaut to 
establish the principle that the mpiiiioxea had nothing 
whatever to do with the conceptions of tone in the 
Rinwhi.. In the later period, «* has >* :C!1 shown by 
yUak* we have the express evidence of tnirga that 
Krttikfis was Hint for ritual purposes, while Smvigtha was 
first, in reckoning, but so far no cogent evidence has been 
brought to allow precisely why this place should have 
been assigned to Krltikiis, and iu the absence of any 
evidence as to the real origin of the Sak^tru. the priority 


i .1 HAS. IftlU, l'\> ^ ~ iK 

■ stiiv, J3. 34 phi* 

1 Oraii, p. 3ih 
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of Krttikiis lias been insoluble* But the Babylonian 
hypothesis of their origin still remains the most platijribK 
and for an ingenious argument in its support I would 
refer to a comparatively recent article by I^hmanu-HaupL 
If so. then the effort to prove the origin of the position of 
Krttika-s by Indian literature roust be DnuictCRsfuh 

To one point in Hopkins' interesting exposition of the 
Epic data exception must* I think, be taken. He infers* 
that there was a frequent recognition of a month of 
twenty-seven to twenty-eight days, and adduces as an 
argument setting the matter beyond doubt the regular 
ascription of IT ten months' 1 to the period of pregnancy. 
This argument, however, appears to rest ou a mi&rcndermg 
of the epic evidence: the phrase tjai'bhiui tki&i mamn 
bibhrati which he cites 3 does not establish that the 
complete period of ten mouths was normally reached: it 
Li only a naiuml manner of expressing a period in excess 
of iiiiito months, ami indeed the precise period could not 
have been expected to appear its poetry, where no necessity 
for precise accuracy was present, What is more important 
is the fact that Lhe phrase of the Rigitidaf dofamrf md&l 
Hiitntie which is found elsewhere - is naturally and properly 
to he rendered ** in the course of the tenth month ", mid 
this is ill exact accord with the Vcdie month of thirty 
days, which, M cannot too often Ur stah-d, is the imly 
month recognised in the Haiiihii/n and the Brahman as. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the epic itself 
uses the Lennft nampurtin nnrvitnr Vidai r * and in ah da&ime 

i ZDHG, IirL 03& 

* 3 AOS* iiiv, l». 13. 3PJ, m 

4 Hi, m, 

* m+ I SI, 3 : V, 7^- 3, 

* Alt, vii. ] »t. 0. In CUr v p 3- 1 dwTCr i* ft cnrfwu itiv^rgunfta nf teifc ; 

moat 4 with Rtihtliligkt sn of kii mcml.tis, and yiiird ni : 

t.he NirfU^llSlfAroil. iowDifi "'or nino”, wbicbQgrw with Llrt HuUilhihl. 
v4-rfli-n-rii of tht: period and \ ajrL iii, tfUi. 

1 sin 321. 117 
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T,mptf} which makes a month of twenty-seven or twenty* 
<.jght (lays out of the quertlon. Moreover, that ten months 
is”not to 1» deemed to l» the exact period is shown con¬ 
clusively by the accounts nf the birth of the Buddha, in 
which with unanimitystress is laid on the fact that hi» 
in-riod was precisely full fen months, while in other eases 
the time fell under that or exceeded it. If Hopkins view 
were correct, the time in the Buddha's ease would be 
exactly that normal in the epic, which is inconceivable 
iTor is it possible to accept the view of Hopkins that 
in the phrase* LwrfaKtfwre . . . *tri . . . vijaytife we 
necessarily have a reference to «■ period " w’ltlnn which - 
This is the most natural meaning, but there is clear evu un';e 
tlmt the term of ft year was often given as that of !irUl ' 
tlius we have the contrast made between embryos oi ten 
months and of a year/ and the period of a year is some¬ 
times expressly given/ It Is at first tempting to suggcni 
connexion of this year with the Homan year of ten months 
( >{ 30+ days, and by conjecture to evolve from both the 
theory of a year of ten lunar months (29i> days) as 
Rmopean, but dearly there in not the slightest ground for 
doln*' anything Of'the sort when we find that the medical 
textbooks with duo Impartiality accord the period from the 
lire! day of the ninth month to the end of the year a* the 
perind for birth* Wo must therefore conclude that no 
result of any value for the length of the epic moiuh can 
be derived from the argument of Hopkins. and lie himself 
adduces excellent evidence to show that the month <>t 
thirty days was fully recognized, including the formal 
st, Jucnt> that a month Is deemed to be thirty nights 
mid days i m/iuju/muJ). 


1 i, na. ul. 

- Wimliscll, findette'. Uthurt. it® «t- „ . fi 

■ sr %i I it 31 Has parallel with iMalnU **■ ■’ *■ Odmprc 


till- renriI'i-Ilip suggested. 

* AB. IV. si 
*■ JttUv, .l/itjicipt, |1- 


1 \V«ber f ih 
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Iii confirmation of this view it uiny bo noted Unit, 
though ii period of ton months is all tided to in 'stth 
Greek find Roman authorities, 1 these inferences are merely 
regarded* n.s posaibly signifying reckoning hjT the lunar 
mouth of roughly 29A days mid nut as allusions to n 
uionth nf 27-28 days, tm-suggested in tile case of India 
by Hopkins. Such a periodic month was not recognized 
an a month in classical mitiqmty, da i* seen u.g. in the 
phraseology of Thucydides* in regard to the fatal delay 
at Syracuse Inrtisted upon by Nikius. 

It may be added that the strange phrase in the epic 
(i, 71. 34 1 prutvira^anapii r-ydni nuinjainitii eahirti yah 
mtiy be compared with ihu phrase in Urfunithmla, v, SO: 
eoayamti.m<iiik}iy &huh dyaur naindn pmtip&rvakam. 
The general interpretation of this phrase is pointed out 
by Professor Macdonoll, who shows that tin 1 ttfcii'iici 
must be 1 to the rule by which on a certain occasion the 
hymn dyaur im (Rtf! vi, 20) takes the place of the 
EvayKmarqt hymn (KV. v. 87), so that the sense must 
ba ■■ having as ft suInstitute the jyaur no hymn addressed 
to Indra”. and the reading may perhaps be altered to 
■ciyaur Hautrlnipt'iftijiiii'Kid.-ani ivs a single compound, it 
being assumed that thu reading lutindti, which IMew* 
iMacdonell restoron from the MSS.. was a corruption of 
a passage mit uoderetood. The sense of that epic passage, 
admitting an irregular compound, thus become* who 
made the Nnh.silrus tu have Sravniia us a substitute 
fi.e, at the Iwgiuning for the normal Dhanisthk), It 
would not, then, as suggested by Hr. Fleet. 1 - mean merely 

■ Ari-i // 4 -f. An. vn. 4. .W'i 3 W (7 nml 1U u»mLti*) i Is H (7, S, in, 
|| muiitiiM); Vr-. -. i.W, K H! ; Min* XJL % li B & In I 'm dMrt, v, 
4^ H) montli m»jw‘iir- EH I-}ift eatmuft [wriwL ha IIW^h, vjU % 
hiVft 10, 1H - Mum-, VlI, ~7. \llVA L-vi-fp tt 
B K^nijr, ZDU'i- Is- tlin. 

1 wii. uOi 4, 

* AH. vi, :tf| 

- JR AS- 1310, p- 5G» 
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.. w ho made a duplicate «t of Lh-t Nakatraa heftd^J by 
Smvtuja" or * who made Saksatiii* headed by ft aecom 
Sraimna’’. That would Imply that the wfg 1 ™ 1 «t 
Naksatraa was so headed, while it is dear that \ i»vmmira 
vv^ui a reformer: we have just been told tliat .^T^ 
another world with ft right arrangement of "J* 

rendered by Hopkins, not merely, as token bv i. - - 
- w ith a wealth at stars” (nafcohvwtmprtdai. and we ore 
now informed in what this reform ^aisted 
substitntiitg Havana for DlmnistWh H deduw to 
accept the theory ot os an img«larco«.p<M . 

we can attain the sense necessary by taking * ** 

eating, not "like.iW, but opposition, as >n jmmtutyWU, 

.. » «»• •*> '•!• ?•*“"* 

Kftk^tma preceded by an opposing ^rava 9 a i^ J 

one opposed to Dhatil^bi. Apart, however, from the 
possibility Of an irregular compound for 
compare,1, e.g. m , 200. *+ i ^nphUmg^tlnta!.,, v h 
there is ft similar dislocation, it most reumm^ml that 
:l corruption of ft» unintelligible and abnormal m me 
p^ipL-airavm^i or of 

be en3 y enough. But the only important point 

the epic recognises that a change was deliberately made 

u ,„™« «»™j, «ud. u a.—*«' l,, , v 

iritj„nn. ot pnUi in ft. ■>’ incstwn. \i -l 

tit. Btinaw* know ft*' I“" 1 "‘ V'“ ’f'oTr,." no 

Jcntaod, m. it d«. not "tfcr to it, ..'J ",«n= » 
Idtev. proof Untt it follnwetl tit. gwrt «p.c»« 
l,»v» it in Litis opted* Tl't o’-'S"'* 1 tal< ' " l "! 1 , ’ 

MOW W«r tonoWl np Into f MW*™ ot 
important change V x ori ^ clv 

A. BraniEMi-* Kutb, 
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PROFESSOR RIDGEWAY'S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF INDIAN DRAMA 

Professor Ridgeway and I differ so fundamentally in 
our view of the origin of drama that I would not have 
considered it necessary to reply to his note in the last 
number of the Journal, 1 preferring to leave the judgment 
between our views to those scholars who are experts on 
the subject, had it not been that this note is tailed in 
large measure on the assumption that I have misrepre¬ 
sented his views* The following observations will, I think, 
prove decisively that t if I 3■ umisunderstood Professor 
Ridgeway, it is he himself wlm must bear the responsi¬ 
bility. 

t. As regards this point I need only refer to the 
i|uotation from /iivninw <itid /JnjifudiK JXtncts given at 
p. 33G of my note.* from which it will be seen that 
I recognized that Professor Ridgeway excluded some 
part of Indian religion from his general principle, bat 
called attention to the fact that he did not specify what 
part, a fact which contradicts flatly his present assertion 
that he has '■ always" pointed out " that the Sky-God or 
All-Father must l« carefully discriminated from the rest". 
Sueh a discrimination. I may add, would not he accepted 
for a moment by any Yd lie scholar, and, more consistently 
Lhan Professor Ridgeway, others, such as Feist, 1 find in 
the sky-god the most glorified form of the chief spirit of 
the dead. 

% The remarks at pp. 127. 128 of Professor Ridgeway's 
book fully justify iny argument on p; 337. 

3. The argument from the view that Rama is the 
seventh Avatar and Krs.ja the eighth to prove that Rim* 
was worshipped at Mathura before Krsna appeared to me, 
and still appears to me. to require no specific refutation in 

1 I Bio, rt>. S£1 1 ). * ifuo. 33J1-SO. 

1 Mtr Jtr Indegermaitm, pp. 
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Face of the obv ious fact, proved by the Rdmdymm, Llmt in 
earlier times Rnum hud nothing lo do with Mathura. 

4. Reference to p r dimvs that I cited and approved 
Lhc view that comedy is not to hi traced to ritual drama, 
so that till# charge of misrepresentation should certainly 
not have been made. 

5. It is For Professor Ridgeway to show that the results 
on pp* 200—11 differ in any way from what isgiven on 
p. 172. He does not do so, and I can see no difference in 
the opinions expressed. 

6. Professor Ridgeways repetition of his argument 
leaves it as unconvincing ft* ever, but it eh necessary to 
protest against the suggestion that on my theory of 
drama the characters were mere abstractions. My view 
is correctly cited at p. 82H; by the time when drama 
arises the actors are to the minds of the audience fed 
beings, whether divine or human. 

7. My view m to the nature of Greek drama is not 
assumed with a delightful iiLtrivh?: on the contrary; it 
31as been expounded as against TV, Ridgeways own view 
in tliis Journal {\dl% pp. 411 2S\ and I await some 
effort on Ida part to reply to its arguments, which have 
been received not without approval in other quarters. 

H. This argument must be read with part of that in l b 
Them is iso question as to the view having been held— 
not universally, qF course—that R&ma and Krsrui were 
men + Rut wliat it is necessary for Professor Ridgeway 
to show is that drama arose from the commemorative 
treatment in this form of the lives and deaths oi these 
person ages, and for this he has never adduced one single 
particle of evidence from India, unless we are Lo take as 
intended in this sense the observation that parts of the 
epic* are recited or performed (how is an epic performed ri 
in temples at tlm great festivals of Kama and Kirjfm, 

9, | J in> fe??.sor Kidgewav now sUites thnt Itic- fact that 
the actors in the religious dramas are regularly Brahmans, 
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Itemise for the time being they are taken to he equivalent 
to gods, in a ground for assuming that originally in India 
the at:tors represented tins spirits of the dead. This is an 
extraordinary argument, since, u it has any meaning, it 
assumes that gods are later than the spirits of the dead, 
which iw precisely the question at issue. 

10* Professor Ridgeway has evidently omitted to notice 
that on pp. 34S and S49 I expressly noted his alleged 
evidence of the priority of belief in the souls of the dead 
from other lands, and pronounced it worthless, not 
excluding the doctrine of the priority of the noun to the 
verb, perhaps the most priceless of Professor Ridge way s 
contributions to the science uf comparative philology. 

I L 1 am glad Lo find that Professor Ridgeway seems 
to have repented of his remarkable views on tike racial 
divergence between Kra.ua, the Y&davas. and Kmhsa. to 
the extent at leant tlml he invents a lost version of the 
story in which the incongruities which I indicated might 
not have occurred. Rut in truth it is precisely the very 
curioua fact that the followers of Itrsna had red as their 
mark which gives no in teres ting an insight into the origin 
of tin* drama; it is just a detail which would not naturally 
have been invented, and which suggests the nature ritual. 
M> itv ncrious, however, is Professor Ridgeway s suggestion 
that I know perfectly well that the theory of a vegetation 
cult origin for the it reek drama depends wholly on the 
assumption that from the earliest times at Elftnsfs there 
had been a drama tie representation of the marriage of 
Zeus and Demetor, This statement confirms the impres¬ 
sion (see Nos, 4 and 10) that Protestor Ridgeway has not 
read carefully my paper, on p, 346 of which 1 expressly 
repudiated this theory and accepted its refutation* As 
regards Professor Usenet's views of Greek tragedy, I need 
add nothing to what I said in 10 V2 until a detailed 
rejoinder from Professor Ridgeway is forthcoming, and 
I need only add that nu person who has read the Fif*m 
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Pur&wi could possibly doubt that in one aspect ai least 
Krona is a vegetation spirit.’ 

A. Behriedale Keith. 


14 PROFESSOR RIDGEWAY'S THEORY OF TJIF ORIGIN 
OF INDIAN DRAMA": A SURREJOINDER 
Professor Keith attempts to dear himself from my 
charge tliat he had repeatedly misrepresented both my 
statements and my doctrines, but how vainly will be seen 
from tlm following:— 

1. Efe does not deny his statement Hint " it is a Used 
principle With Professor fudge way that all religion is to 
Ik- traced to the reverence shown to the dead ", and hi* 
;i!i i nipt to justify himseir by si lowing that in- had 
elsewhere criticised my words (p. lo.li "that tin- Hindu 
gods ... are to be regarded in almost every case as 
having been once men or women", only proves that when 
h e made his statement lie was perfectly aware that I held 
no such doctrine. It is no answer to me to say that 
K.:isL mates the Sty-god arise from ancestor-worship, for 
il is not a ipivMi.ion whether what I hold 5s right, hut 
what i actually hold and say. 

2. tic said that i denied "to the Aryans of the 
Rif}- Veda ail contact with magic rites and beliefs 

1 pointed out that I accepted his own explanation of the 
Frog Hymn as " u rain «[»«U ", t-f>- a pirce of magic. He 
does not even attempt to reply. 

:j. Ho assorted (p. 338) that l said "that the original 
home of Kama was at Mathura, where he was superseded 
by Hie aboriginal Krona", and that “ fur this remarkable 
theory, on which much of the reasoning depends, not 
a scrap of evidence can bo or had been adduced . Hut 
<«) 1 have never stated anywhere that the "original homo 

1 If forUisr proof h rnfulwl. reference may be mido ta X. Uacmrel, 
JKA8. ID! 3, pp. 146-SI. 
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of Riiusa was at Mathura " B nor(#j) that his Worship there 
bad ever been “superseded” by that of Krishna. On the 
contrary, (n) I said (p. 133) that Kama 41 was a king of 
Ayodhya" and <fr) I emphasize (p. 132, etc.) tlieiiu porta nee 
of the Kfnm\ cult at Mat hum (Muttra) to this hour To 
this he has no answer. Further, I pointed out that 
Dr, Keith strangely omitted to combat my argument that 
as the Brahmans at Mathura regard Kama as the seventh 
and Krishna as the eighth avatar of Vishnu*they evidently 
hold Krishna to be later than Rama. not to speak o i the 
Tact that Krishna h not known to the Buddhist Sutras. 
All tlmt he can say in reply now is that "the argument 
from the view that Kama is the seventh avatar and 
Kprna the eighth appeared to me and still appears to me to 
require no specific refutation in face of the fact proved * 
by the Itmndyawa that In the earlier times Kama had 
nothing to do with .Mathur&” t whilst hu makes no attempt 
to explain the Brahman tradition and tho silence of the 
Sutras. But th<* fact tliat in the earlier times Kama of 
Ayodhya had nothing to do with Mathura in no wise 
proven that hb cult was not established there before that 
of Krishna, which is the point at issue. 

4* Dr, Keith alleged that I made “all Indian drum a 
grow out of performances in honour of the dead 
I pointed out that as he had read my Appendix on 
Comedy* he knew that i held no such view. He does hoL 
deny my charge, but thinks because con p r 34®) lie shows 
that he approved my view that comedy is not to be 
traced to ritual drama, I ought not to have charged him 
with p misrc presentation^. Why did he not express his 
regret for having misrepresented me hi another part of 
3ib criticism l 

5, I pointed out tliat Dr. Keith cliose to consider for 
his own purpose that my "theory mmed to be summed 
up at p, 1 7'J" (the italics are mine), and proceeded to deal 
with what was only a provisional stocktaking of the 
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results so fur Attained, as if it wore the complete summary 
of my results, and carefully omitted to deal at'riailm with 
Lite full summary (pp. 206-11 ) r This ho does not deny, 
hut seeks to escape Oy saying that it is for me to show that 
"the results of pp. -06-1 1 differ in any way from those 
given on p, 172 ", As my lull summary in fourteen beads 
occupies five pages, lie knows that it is impossible for me 
to set forth the crucial differences between the two 
passages within the limits allowed to me for this reply. 
Any render can test for In nisei! the accuracy of my 
.statement. 

6. He characterized my method of working back [rum 
modern Indian dramas, in which the most popular themes 
are real personages, through mediaeval times, when the 
same holds true. Lu the earliest period, as ' the most feeble 
argumentation possible ", and argued that because “in the 
nineteenth century plays are per formed with persons like 
Buddha, etc,, ns heroes, that-in earlier days the same thing 
may have taken place, sheds no conclusive light on the 
origin o! tragedy or drama " (p. 339). I showed that 
he hod. as usual, misrepresented the vital parts of my 
argument, whilst by his reference to H ' nineteenth century 
plays on Buddha" bespeaks as if there were no ancient 
dramas on that famous inan. It is curio ns that a Sanskrit 
Professor should not know that one of the two oldest 
piece® of extant Indian dramatic literature is o fragment 
of ll play ou the life of Buddha { buders, Jfo-il&kxL d< 
lindd h isi Isch ev I) m me n ). His on !y re p ly nu w is 11 la t 
* J by the time when drama arises the actors are to the 
minds of the audience real beings, whether divine or 
human ,r * He thus postulates a peril d antecedent to the 
time when the actor* regard the characters as real, for 
which neither here nor elsewhere has he adduced a 
scintilla of evidence. But to this wn shall return. 

7. Dr. Keith stated that “no one doubts that the Indian 
drama after its hrst beginnings developed like the Greek 

JILAS. 1017* in 
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drama a wide sphere of interest and that it could treat of 
the lives and feats of famous personagesthough he has 
not produced any evidence for the tragedy either Greek 
or Indian ever having had abstractions as themes and 
simply assumed that the vegetation spirit theory of the 
origin of Greek drama wits an established fact. His only 
reply now is (a) that in a much quoted article tJRAtf.. 
I9l2 r pp + 411—28) he bad “expounded his view ns against" 
mine, (6) he says (in 11) that "as regards Professor 
Usenor'ts views of Greek tragedy he (Dr, Keith) need add 
nothing to what he mid in 1612 until a detailed rejoinder 
is forthcoming'', whilst (c) in reply to mv statement (M) 
that he knew that 41 the theory of a vegetation cult origin 
for the Greek drama depends wholly on the assumption 
that from the earliest times at Eleusia there had taeii 
a dramatic representation of the marriage of Keus and 
Dernetor f , he refers to his words on p. S4G K “It is 
perhaps wise of Professor Ridgeway to pass lightly over 
Hr. Earn ell's contribution without further discussion and 
to proceed to attacks on leas well thought out schemes/* 
such a* thosB of Miss IkirriFou and Professor Murray, my 
refutation of which he there accepts. 

Po What he terms his "view 11 is simply Useners Agon 
or Combat modification of the ordinary theory of the 
dramatisation of natural phenomena, with Dr. Faroe)] s 
further mociilf cation, that Attic Lragedy b "a winter 
drama of the seasons P \ in which black man kills white 
man, based on a story (thought historical by the Athenians } 
ofacoihUi l^twcen Xauthus, a Buotian, and Muhin thus, 
n NVkki in which the latter was said to have boon aided 
by Dionysus Me! an aegis. Dr r Keith 1 )* own contribution 
is only a supposed parallel of the Kansa story in which 
red men kill black men (be it remarked, the converse of 
the Attic storyk 

(i) I have dealt drastically with Lhe Usenet- Agon 
theory and Dr. Faniell's adaptation of it {Origin of 
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Tragedy* pp. 73-92) and in Dramas (pp. 19—21), there 
adding another fatal argument to those already given, and 
with Professor Murray's form of it in Dravut# (pp. 57-62}. 
to the two last of which Dr, Keith has made no reply, 
and with Dr. Kokh's own contribution in Drama* (pp. 21. 

3 44-5). The reader will nmv see that I have not 
ignored Useuer’s Agon theory, nor “ passed lightly over 
Dr. Faruell’a 11 well thought nut scheme , nor left 
Dr. Keith’s sole contribution unanswered. Hut Dr, Keith 
did not always think Dr. Parnell's scheme " well thought 
out". In his article cited above he comment# thus: 
“ It is a clear defect in the version of the origin of 
tragedy < F ivcn Lv Dr. Parnell Lhat it thrown over lh<* 
Aristotelian account of its development from the dithy¬ 
ramb and its gradual acquisition of dignity" (p. +18). 
Again, oti Dr, FarneH’s theory that 11 the dithyramb 
had no mimetic element and was rather connected 
with the bull-god than the goat-god " Dr. Keith admits 
that my criticism was "effective" (p. and again 

(p.4*201 following me he further says of the ■well thought 
out scheme" that " in the face of this evidence it really 
cannot be said that the dithyramb is connected only 
with the bull-god, i.e, Dionysus, in another fonn, the 
bull being a suitable incarnation of a vegetation spirit , 
whilst (j>. 424) he points out “the existence" of “many 
lacunae in the derivation of Greek drama " according to 
Dr. [Parnell's] theory. In fact, he leaves nothing of the 
,J well thought out scheme ,r hut Usenet's Agon and the 
talc of Xnnthns slain by Melanthus. Finally Ip. 410), ho 
declares that this Usenet-Parnell theory is so feeble that 
it must l» bolstered up by his own brilliant idea that the 
slaying of Kansa is a vegetal Ton drama,'n pieee of evidence 
of which neither of these writers has taken notice." Ent 
on the other hand,as we saw. his only support for hh own 
view of the Kansa story is the Xantlins Mel an thus legend, 
which in its turn is useless without the JCansa story 
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(r) Sow Dr, Keith hold** that tragedy arose from 
a vegetation drama, a ltd lays great stress on "the over- 
wild ming evidence adduced by Frazer for the killing of 
the spirit of vegetation and the assumption by the spirit 
of vegetation of animal shapes (■) It AS. 19]2 p p<422 f notch 
But as the Munnhardt Frazer theory h based upon the 
assumption that Demote*" of Elesisi* was a Corn Mother, il 
cannot he denied that the theory of a vegetation spirit cult 
origin for the Greek drama depends upon the assumption 
that from remote times there was at Ekusis a dramatic 
representation of the marriage of Zens and Demetcr, 

So much for Dr. Keiths own views. But he would 
fain have the reader suppose Unit in the same article he 
had demolished m 3 * theory* of Tragedy, Here are his 
chief criticisms: { I) He suggests that my claim to have 
been the first to disprove the Durian invention of Tragedy 
is unfounded, but lh docs not attempt to show that nuy 
previous writer has proved that the so-called Doric Ton ils 
in Attic Tragedy are not Doric and therefore do not prove 
a Doric origin. < 2 ) He tried to defend (p, 413) the old 
Dionysiac theory lamed on the ,= tragic dances 1 at Lhu 
tomb u[ Adnodus (Herod-, v, 117), tmiifcfemd to Dionysus 
by Cleisthenes, by repeating the old theory that Dionysus 
was indigenous, though Homer and all other Greeks 
declare that hia cult came from Thrace. (3) He ignored 
(ibid,) tlie UiLgnistk 1 difGctiities involved in this view, and 
made no attempt to meet my argument from tin- usage of 
11 ert slot us 1111 usd fin a like pci ssage. (4) 1 [c repreien ted 
mo (p, 413 ) aa making the dithyramb eonm from ThmCfe 
into Greece along with Dionysus, though he tried to 
combat my real doctrine (that of Aristotle) on another 
page. (5) He sought to dispose of my argument tlmt 
Thespis was a strolling player* baaed on Horace, A.P. p 
275-6; 

“ ignotimj tnfffiatr. gonna Lnucnisse Cuinenne 
dleitur et plaustris uexisse pocumta Thespis/ 1 
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hy saying that ‘the referenceia rather to Cornedy'Tp. 422u, h 
of course without quoting the lines. iG) I showed that the 
fundamental connexion between the Epic end Tragedy, 
not only held hy Aristotle and explicitly stated hy 
JEschylns himself hut proved hy the extant dramas, is 
amply confirmed for India hy the connexion ktween the 
JfrirmjyttJicr- and the Indian drama. On this lie remarks 
fp, 414), "But whftt connexion an elaborate epic I ins 
with mimetic dances or the origin of drama I fear I 
cannot see/ 1 a strange statement for one who holds 
that the Indian drama arose in the cult of Krishna, the 
chief hero of the Maltahhavtda, the other great Hindu 
epic, especially as in another passage in the same paper 
he is perfectly rtware of the connexion between Greek 
epic and Greek drama. 

8, Dr, Keith alleged that " no attempt is made to 
exhibit the principle (Le, the worship of the dead) as 
being carried out in the early Indian drama os preserved 
to us except so Far !t is asserted that Itiimu and Kr*mt 
being really men any plays based on tin dr lives and deaths 
were really funeral plays in their ultimate origin . 
Though he now admits the great mass uf evidence for 
Kama and Krishna having been real human beings, he 
repeats that t have made no attempt to exhibit the 
principle, etc. Now when Dr. Keith wrote thus, he knew 
that J had given ]J- Jti4) a crucial case of the 

performance of a drama In commemoration of a dead 
king, respecting whose reality he liimsell baa no doubi. 
W ri ting on the shadow -pi » y / >U tamya da r composed 
V*y .Hub!lata, on ail episode of the tuuna ifuiii*. 1 sn\ ; 
■' Professor Cecil Bendall has proved that this play vvas 
presented at the festival in honour of Kuiimrapahidevii, 
a Chculukya king of the dynasty of Anhilvud or Anhilpm 
who ruled in ttujerat from 1148 to 11T3, the particular 
event Commemorated king the restoration by the king of 
a Hiva temple at DcvupuUaTi or Sun math in Kathhiwai 
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Bombay. It was performed at the Dhouly festival, 
March 7m 124S; 1 

Theism words make it clear that the play was performed 
i ei bottom" of Iviiimrapuladeva more than seventy yaars 
after his death. Now Dr. Keith was fully aware of this 
instance when lie wrote the words quoted above. Not 
only had he scanned toy Indian sect ion through and 
through in search of misprint*, 1 and refers to iny section 
on shadow-piav3, but he himself actually treated of the 
Bataiigadtt and the data of its performance in Ins Ctda- 
{'Hjttr* of Iht Sanskrit and Pmkrit MSB* hi thr. Indian 
Inst Utile r Oxford (Oxford, 1903), p P S3: "There can be 
little doubt but that the Kuniarapuk for whose yatra 
the play was written at Anhilvnd at I'ribliuvaimpalaa 
request was the famous prince of Auhihad a.ik 1143- 
12T2. fc frVndnli. however (JftAS, l^S, p. 2-29». ascribes 
the work to the reign of Tribhttvnriapala, A.n. 1242-3, 
Dr. Keith gives no reason for differing from that eminent 
scholar. 

But Professor Pisdiel ( ,r Das alt Indigene Sch&ttenspiel," 
S 1 1 - ungsh* it. Ku n IgL j i re am. A ka.de ni ie, xxiii. p, 49 G, J906) 
accepted Bendalls condition, remarking on Dr. Keiths 
wands: "dns ist zwar von Keith bezweifalt warden,, 
aber uiizwdFelhaft rieliiig/ 1 In one passaga Subhata its 
author states that 11 it was performed at the festival of 
the Lord Kimiarapahiand in similar passages in other 
plays the same phrase is used with the name of a god in 
the place where that of Kuxaarapnla stands in the case 
before ns, thus showing that the latter was honoured by 
dramatic performances like thi> gods who like him had 
once been men. Fisehd shows that the Tribhu vnnapala 
at whose instance the play was performed was the Ufth 
successor of Kumaropalo. There can therefore be no 

1 Hr. Keith. like »imitnr critics, b hi unci f guilty or from* fur wom 
U»n m iMr ^ « "saying" U*e\ for “iliyW” m. 90L Ki>ha hit). 
JRA&. Jm |J. I"l, she. 
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doubt that this is nn instance ol a play bain# performed 
in a temple to honour an ancestor of {.lie reigning king. 
Piscbel (.loo cit.) cites various parallels. 

y. Dr. Keith alleged that "it is suggested, without 
adducing any evidence other than some facts about funeral 
rite among the Tangkuk that the actors originally were 
re presentati v&s of the spirits of the dead, and per formed 
the ceremony fls a means of propitiating the dead, lint 
such an idea is wholly unknown to Indian drama, and no 
trace of it is even suggested by Professor Ridgeway, lids 
is an important matter" (pp. 339-101. He now does not 
deny that l cited the mimtM at Homan funerals, the 
Vaddaa of Ceylon, the mediums of the Burmese Nats, the 
actor in the Chinese ritual for the dead, and the dancer in 
the Japanese Kagura, whence sprung Japanese tragedy, 
and that (pp. 205, 303) 1 did "suggest” that the sum® 
was the case in India on the ground that the actors in the 
religious dr am nfl are Brahmans " Ijccahs® for the Linns 
Inning they are taken to bo equivalent to godsIlia only 
defence is thatProfessor Ridgeway now states that the 
fact that the actors in the religious dramas are regularly 
Brahmans because for the time being they are taken to he 
equivalent to gods is a ground for assuming that originally 
in India the actors represented the spirits of the dead , 
\\y t|^e ^orti iT now 1 ho would Imply that that s Late ii lent 
woh not in my book, but only nmJc for iho first turn? In 
inv reply. His only attempt to meat the argument is to 
nay that I assume that the tjods site biter than the spirits 
of"the dead. But as he himself admits that many Indian 
t^ods are deified men, whilst most scholars UjL'ree that the 
great majority of them ate $ueh + their worship as gods m 
posterior to the belief in their existence Jis spirits after 
death. 

10. Dr. Keith alleged that I rested my doctrine —that 
the belief in the immortality of the soul is primary—solely 
on the ease of L gaoda, He now replies that £,pp< 348-^ i 
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ho - expressly noted hra [Ridgeways] evident of the 
priority of belief In the souls of the dead from other 
binds miJ pronounced it worthless **, Ih; tints not only 
does not deny my charge but admit* that when hr minio 
tin; statement on ji, 347 he knew that 1 bud cited a vast 
body of evidence from the rest of the world. The fact 
that he pronounces that evidence " worth I ess ” docs not 
bring his other statement n whit nearer the truth. The 
charge of worthlessness ia useless, unless Dr. Keith was 
or is able to invalidate my facts. He lias not challenged 
one of them, and by this time the reader knows the value 
of Ida unsupported i/we dUltt. lie has carefully 
refrained from attacking my principle that mankind 
always begins with the concrete and not with the abstract. 
Until he can upset Unit, no amount of scorn will upset 
my contention that the noun precedes the verb. 

II. Dr. Keith no longer denies that the vast majority 
Of Hindu gods, amongst whom fall Kama, Krishna, and 
Siva, are deified human beings, nor does lie deny that 
the vegetation spirit doctrine which he follows *• has no 
support in India nr anywhere else ", except his own inter¬ 
pretation of " n detail 1 in the slaying of Kansu, nor again 
does lie deny that not one of tbener's flimsy folktales, 
with mi in ic tights, is from India, With his reiterated 
appeal to the authority of Usencr rind In Dr. Farm'll b 
" well thought out scheme 1 | Lave dealt aljove (7 >, i ince 
more he makes no attempt to explain the hopeless 
difficulty in which he ia enmeshed by his explanation 
nr the Kansra story, especially as he limits that " to 
the actors 1 the slaving nf lvanaa “ was a human drama 
understood in purely historical sense, the slaying hv 
Kr-mn or lib wicked unde", and Consequently thJ Jndimm 
themselves plainly regarded tlm colours ns racial. Now, 
whilst my theory rests on a worldwide induction! 
Dr. Keith s depends wholly on what ho himself terms 
a detail in the Kansu story, and Ids failure to explain 
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the difficulties involved hi ids interpretation is fatal to 
Ins theory of which his interpretation of that ' detail in 
the sole Imsis. Be declares that " in the case of Krnii 
we have a real vegetation spirit ritual r the killing of 
a representative or the spirit, of vegetation " ip. 345). 
lie thus makes Kansu “ the spirit oF vegetation", But 


w hen Lie interprets the colours of the two sets of actors, 
he says “ red man slays hlack man, the spirit of spring 
mid summer prevails over the spirit of the dark winter , 
in tliri ciisu making Kansu the spirit of the diuk wiiU 1 i 
He thus identifies ■* the spirit of vegetation" w ith the 
spirit of “ the dark winter But why « tins dark winter '’ 
should lx- the proper season for “ the vegetation spirit ", 
or why black should be the proper lively for that spirit, 
he dues not attempt to explain. Now, as when vegetation 
is block it is dead and rotten. Krishna, “the spirit of 
spring and summer" had no need to real ay the slain. 
Again, Hr. Keith, who admits that Krishna was black, 
does not explain why black is the proper livery fur ‘ the 
spirit of spring and rommor Moreover, not only docs 
he make Krishna the hlack slay KiiiiHii the black. “the 
Spirit of winter” and thus commit suicide, but ho also by 
making Krishna, whom he holds to be “a vegetation 
spirit", slay Kansu, whom he also makes <J a vegetation 
spirit"; for the second time lie makes Krishna perform 
■ Imppy dispatch ". Finally. l>r. Keith s only attempt to 
prove that. Krishna whs primarily " a vegetation spirit 
lie fore he was held to bo tt human 1**3™ >» ™ assertion 
that “no ono who has read the PuruWt could 

possibly doubt that in one aspect at least Krsna is a 
vegetation spirit". But a* the Vitknu Parana is dated 
to^the sixth century a n., and ns the MahtiWiashytt cannot 
Ihi later than ISO a n., hut is tinted by Dr, Keith In the 
middle of the second century which time he admits 

that the Indians held the play to be historical, the earliest 
evidence which lie cai| produce to show that Krishna 
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was primarily a vegetation spirit is not less thou four 
centuries, find, by bis own chronology* not less than seven 
centuries, later than the date when already, by his own 
admission, the Indians regarded Krishna as u really 
historical person. Where, then, is there a shred of evidence 
for that imaginary period prior to tile Mahabhmlnfa in 
which hr. Keith postulates that Krishna was regarded us 
n vegetation abstraction pure and simple} He might 
just as well assume that because in the 
Krishna is regarded as the Supreme being, the Hindus 
had so regarded him from the first, or that because an 
historical Burmese king is now regarded as the patron 
Xat of agriculture, he too was held to lie a vegetation 
abstraction before he was regarded ns a king. 

William Riduewav, 

I Thu iMrrjif naif muj*.—E u.] 


NALANDA 

Or, Spooner began lbs excavations near the end of 
March, directing them chiefly to the monastery area in 
the east. He states that little damage has been dune by 
earlier exploration, and that the site, which is extremely 
large, is of high promise. He 1ms found a. monastery 
wall more than 24 feet high still standing, and acquired 
a collection of over 60 0 clay tablets or “sealings Mis 
most interesting discovery is that of Si I stone panels 
arranged in a baud round the plinth of a temple, which 
lie describes as ■'fascinating”. The carving of many of 
the panels is delicate, and no two are alike. The Director- 
General of Archeology in India has kindly sent to Mu- 
Society one complete set of the photo,prints taken in 
connexion with these excavations in 1915-16, and a short 
section will be given i,i the Annual Report of the 
Archeological Survey, Eastern Circle. Hr. Spooner hopes 
in due course to publish a detailed plan of the *ito and 
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I'll I i reports Meantime, title brief notice will suffice to 
satisfy the Society that the funds granted are being 
properly utilized. 

\ . A. Sr 


FONDVTION DE GOEJE 
Commu si cation 

1, be Conned de la Fondation, n'ayaut aul.t aueun 
changemeut depuls le mois de septembre 1915, est compose 
coipme suit: MIL C. Snouck Hurgronje < president). M Th. 

I louts mu. T. J. lie bluer, K Kuiper, et C, van Yollenhovtn 
ts ecretu i re -t ref ori e r). 

m l r An mois de septemhre 10 L6 la Fond at ton a fait 
pwwltre eiiez fediteur Brill it Lcyde sa troisiume pub¬ 
lication. uno etude de M- I- doidziher, svnnt pour litre 
Strithrift den Uazdli yegen die Bd( ini/ju-SekU, Lies 
oxcmpWres ont etc offer ts it plusienrs bibliotheques 
publiques ct privet* ; lea autrea exeinplnires sunt cn vente 
chez 1'ikiileur ait prix de 4.50 florins hnllandais. 

lb Le Conned a pris it In charge de la Fomktiou la 
publication d'uue etude de M. I', van Arendonk sur le 
cr.nnmeneement de la dynastic dos Znidites au A emeu. 
Cut ouvrage pamiLra probable men t duns lea premiers 
mois de 1917, 

4. Soul encore disponiblea un certain nombre d’ex- 
<- 1 Mplaices den deux premieres publications de la Fotidation. 
cViihdircde la reproduction photographique du mnuuscrit 
de Leytle, repute unique, de la 11anuiaali d’al-Buliturl 
(panic en 190D; prix 100 llorins holiamials) at de lediUon 
critique dn lutsb al-FAkbir d al-Mufaddal par 11. < A. 
Storey (purue en 1915, prix ir florins kol hinds i>». C'est 
au profit de la Fondatfon qua aout vendues toutes ces 
publications. 

AoiYiHiftrt, IDItj- 
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Coys 11 >£ rat toss os some Aspects or Ancient Inman 
Polity. By K. V. BanoaSWasii AiyaNOar, M.A., 
Professor of History and Economies, Trivandrum. 
S.P.C.K. Press. Madras, 1!H8. 
lit this book Professor Aiynngnr lias published two 
lectures that ho delivered before the University of Madras 
in I it I t. after revising them and supplementing them 
with two appendixes containing notes and references. 
The full title explains the scope of the lectures, which are 
not nn exposition of ancient Indian polity but rather 
prolegomena thereto. 

He 11 rat emphasizes the necessity of a thorough and 
impartial historical study of the whole of Indian polity, 
lamenting the tendency in India "to treat history as tin* 
ally of dogma and to look into the armoury of our ancient 
polity for weapons to Iks used in the arena of modern 
political controversies ", He also deprecates tlic assump¬ 
tions that political conditions have ever been uniform, 
and that the characteristic in the realm or practical life 
has been nn invulnerable quietism. After noticing various 
old treatises on polity, he dwells on the immense 
importance of lIic Arthodfistra of Kaurilya. pointing nut 
its ancient prevalence and authority and its almost total 
disappearance now. He discusses its authenticity on the 
grounds of its homogeneity, chronological position and 
matter, which last he tests by its internal evidence, 
religious, political, historical and literary, and concludes 
that it is really what it professes to be, the work of 
Quidm^iipta * grtiftfc minister* 

He then insists an tho necessity of an 1 extended 
discussion of the range, nature, dale and validity of the 
original authorities ", and adds, ‘ To attempt any historic 
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reconstruction without a preliminary investigation of 
this kind appears to me to be at Lhe present time both 
futile and misleading. For want uf such enquiry, lunch 
unequal work, which combines the information 8 gathered 
from sources of different periods, localities and character, 
has been in evidence."" Consequently he objects to such 
" historical averaging and doubts whether the general 
history of India confirms such a method , pointing out that 
ancient political institutions have sometimes long survived 
in secluded areas and have at other times even been 
revived, and that India has not been mentally stagnant in 
and since mediae w] times, though here his argument 
proves modification rather than progress proper. 

In his second lecture he directs attention to the thenry 
and general form, aim and consequence* of the ancient 
schemes of government and especially of the great Indian 
umpires. He criticizes the mutually inconsistent views 
that have iieen put forward by various writers, and 
maintains that ancient thought agreed oil two matters, 
the essential elements of a State and the natural necessity 
of a State, which imply its unity, represented normally 
by monarchy, with ci specialized administration, resting 
On (though not emphasizing) a territorial basis, bordered 
by small states and possessing weak international luw T 
Dialing with these features he contends that Knutilya 
had in view a large kingdom, while Matin and others 
imply small kingdoms. He then discusses the Indian 
theory of the origin of the State, The great obligation 
in a State was the observance of dlmrma, k "righteousness/’ 
both by the king and also by the people under his 
guidance. Dhurnm comprised many subdivision** some 
of which required to be expounded by religious teachers, 
while others were guarded by the injunction upholding 
all special customs that were not detrimental. The 
whole was enforced by a fairly extensive judicial and 
ad minis trnri vc machinery guided by practical provisions 
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and siinpUliu'l by beat arbitration. legislation lay with 
the king, though he required enlightenment from spiritual 
teachers as to what dhnrrua Was, Dh&rnia was impossible 
without public safety; hence n king was hound to protect 
his people, and this head of “protection" would require 
and comprehend generally all the other departments of 
the ad til i nlatraitoi i r This duty depended on mi adequate 
revenue, hence el allocate provisions were laid down to 
obtain and preserve financial prosperity. This exposition 
is no doubt correct from the time when thinkers had 
worked out schemes of polity, but the conception of 
dharnia as the basis of it could hardly Ik? much prior 
thereto* The author considers that the French word 
Ekitixm*' 1m?sl sums up the ancient polity. 

His object is thus to elucidate ancient polity by showing 
the principles involved in lb. His treatment 5s marked 
with insight and good sense. He writes lucidly and 
expresses his views definitely, while bis criticism is acute 
and rather incisive. The book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the subject. 

F* E, F. 


Pout ic AuttxisrraATfON is Anciwst India. By 
FiuM.vrnAN.Aiii Banekjea, M.A^ D.Sc, Econ, 
Macmillan Jfc Co., I9id + 

This book is a thesis approved by the University of 
Tendon for the degree of U.Sfc Eeon., and Dr Baneijea 
investigates in it the whbk subject of public administration 
in ancient India. Ho begins with the structure of society, 
and the territory, origin and nature of the State; then 
discusses the system of government hi relation to political 
divisions, the position of the king and hfc councillors, and 
adinlnlatmfcivo, executive and legislative functions; deals 
next with the various departments of public affairs, law, 
finance, foreign relations* military organisation and public 
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works; and concludes with mdu-Htry. commerce, religion 
and local government, Tkc period that he deals with 
mainly is the millennium from 500 n.c. to a.ix SOD, but he 
also notices the earlier period hack to Yedic times and the 
later period almost down to the llolminincdjm invasion, 
that is, nearly two millennia. 

The investigation depends of course on the information 
available. The sources of our knowledge are various but 
arc of very unequal value as regards the region, period, 
quantity and quality of the information which they 
supply. Little is known of the earliest times and most of 
that is drawn from the Yedic literature. Fqr later time* 
there is much more material. including work* on polity 
and law. The age of which we have the beat information 
now is that portrayer! in the Arthas&stra of Knutilya, the 
famous minister of Catidragnpta in the fourth century n,c ri 
wlio*e authorship there seems to be no solllcient reason 
for doubting. 

Dr. Bnuerjea makes use of all the information that ban 
been rendered generally available. He marshals his 
material reasonably and impartially in the main, yet tie 
baa not altogether escaped a tendency, loo common E nmv 
in India, to view ancient times through rose-coloured 
glasses, over-estimating the goud condilions and passing 
lightly overSfftfects. There is much to he found an 
Sanskrit books, and in KauHlya too, ft bout the dark side 
of ancient India, all oT which suggests matter for filling 
into the picture ; while a personal knowledge of Indian 
way* naturally suggest* qualifications. H» endeavour* 
rightly to distinguish the various periods mad to frame 
some course of development in political ideas and practice, 
hut difficulty arista in that the information Available is m 
unequally distributed. Ji is tempting to extend statements 
alxnit one period to eke out the delineation of other 
periods, especially where Kmitilya with his fascinating 
wealth of practical instruction supplies almost the orclv 
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clues. l>r. Baneijca makes esc of the ArthasAstra in that 
way, and it naturally forms a large pari of his ground work, 
yet such treatment car at Ijest be tentative. He also 
lakes into view the whole of lull in anti even Ceylon, yet 
the various countries differed widely in their conditions 
and development. Statuments obtained about one period 
or country may or may not have held good for others, and 
he treats such information as supplying indications. 

fie relies largely oti the brahmanicul literature. It has 
been well studied und is the main source or our views 
about early times, Jls results arc useful so far as they 
go, but Kaufilyas treatise is most valuable in checking 
jiud adding to the estimate of ancient times as drawn 
from the Vcdic literature, which must seemingly I*’ 
wanting in completeness and accuracy of presentment, 
since Us authors went religious scholars, living outside 
the busy world, intent on religions problems and philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions, free in intellectual speculation but 
intensely conservative in temporal matters. Tlius, in 
the matter of writing, without which public administration 
could hardly have developed much, Kaul.ilyus provisions 
and Atoka# edicts show that St was in use a vast deal 
more widely and generally than tho \ edie literature 
discloses. Manifold hints are to he found in the 
MahabhAmta and Fumnns. hut these hav-‘ not beat! 
equally elucidated, and lie cannot take full advantage of 
them, or the Purflnas he hardly uses more than the Agni 
and Visnu. When relying on that epic he cites largely 
from the Hanti pm van, though that is a later brahmnuic 
addition, in which theorizing almost engulfs fact. 1 here 
was little in the way of speculation that Indian thought 
did not touch, and the existence of theories is an unsafe 
premise from which to infer facts, as, fur instance, in the 
relations between kings and people. Similarly, the law 
V»ooks describe, os ho notices, not only w hat was prevalent 
but also what their authors thought ought to obtain. In 
jiua 1017. 11 
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this connexion the continual wails over the evils of the 
Kali age supply useful comments, 

Tlusm general remarks arise out of Dr, I’anerjea* 
general method of investigation. To notice the several 
subjects treated of would open out a wide field of 
discussion and would far exceed the limits of this review. 
His book shows much reading and puts together n large 
quantity of useful information. He has stated liis facts 
and conclusions compactly; Id* style is clear and Ids 
treatment temperate. He has cited reference* for many 
of his statements, yet more would have been welcome, and 
those given arc not always precise; thus, to cite morelv 
the ArthoMstm ip. 252) or the .'■'Anti parvim (pp. (14, 7! t 
is inadequate. l ie lias added mi index, which is good, yet 
not complete; thus for "gopns" he refers only to p. 2!JR, 
omitting pp. 40 and 204. 

Thin buuk must l>e regarded ns pi. nicer work, and as 
Hitch will he useful to those who are interested in the 
public life of ancient India. He ha* assayed to do in it 
much what Professor Aivangur -1-jreeati s in the liook 
reviewed above, ami that I wok should be read with this. 

F. El P. 


The Economic Lieu op a Eengal Distbict. My j. 
.Jack, of the Indian Civil Service, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, mo, 

Mr. Jack has published in this book the results of 
investigations conducted by him and lua subordinates into 
the economic conditions of the district of Fa rid pur in cast 
llengal during the survey of, and record of rights in, the 
iaml made by government there in the years lyQti-IO. 
These results a iyj it by-product, which was worked out in 
tin: opjujrtunity afforded by that great undertaking. The 
district i* as targe as Devon, almost all rural, yet thickly 
populated with 000 persons to the square mile, of whom 
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77 pi ¥ tr cent are agriculturists, while the rest almost 
entirely minister to their needs. Two-thirds of the people 
un» Mohammedans* and cme-tbird Hindu, Tim district is 
[jiirt of the Ganges delis, florHjed during tin; rainy season. 
The soil is Fertile and the crops abundant. while trade is 
small bmemiHa communications are poor, jute being the 
only valuable ex pur L. 

He first describes the villages and homesteads, their 
interim] arrangements, mid the life of llie people both 
when at work and in their leisure. Life is generally easy 
for the cultivator, whose occiipatioD p strenuous only at 
certain seHaona, renders him almost selL&u liking; but 
harder For the other classes whose work is continuous. 
The in Formation used was collected by his Bengali 
subordinate officers and was well belted by them. 1 he 
people were ranked in four classes according as their 
condition indicated .comfort boloir*BoniEort f nljove-mdigeuM 
and indigence- He gives and discusses domestic budgets 
displaying all the items of expenditure in the two extremes 
both of agriculturists and non-agricnlLurisla; and then 
examines their incomes and economic condition from 
statistics,, showing the percentages of the four classes, 
namely. 49 \ r 2&1 18 and 4 among cultivators and similar 
though not '[uite such favourable figures among non- 
cultivators* the average incomes being about £ 18§ per 
family of the former and about £I9J of the latter. 
Valuations of the various kinds of crops are also set out. 
Next Mr* Jack deals with indebtedness, showing tlmt, 
while the percentage among noii-agncultunstH. who are 
free from debt, 73, ha far larger than that among 
agriculturists, 53> yet the percentage of debt among 
those who are involved in it among the former is much 
greater than among the latler, the average for all the 
former being £17 4 a. and that for the latter £8. Ihuse 
results exceeded anticipation, and show tlmt the co- 
operative credit societies f which have existed ten years. 
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have not yet prod need much amelioration. On this in otter 
he offers suggestions. l-sst, lie examines the incidence of 
taxation, l»tb Government nn<1 local, ant] compares it 
with that iit Great Britain, France. Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland and Japan. The total burden per head 
in the district is &?. Hd., which is only one-ninth of that 
in Japan, the most lightly taxed of those countries, so that 
the allegations of grievous taxation so often made are 
wholly erroneous in l‘hr id pur. The same will certainly 
hold good in all the surrounding districts. An abstract of 
the instructions under which the information was collected 
is appended, with elaborate tables of statistics on the 
various matters treated of. 

The book is full of interest and apparently almost 
unique in India in its scope and aims. It is a valuable 
contribution towards our knowledge of the people, Their 
general condition is well known to all who know Faridpur 
or the surrounding districts, hut such detailed information 
could not have bean obtained except through the operations 
described, and Mr, Jack deserves the thanks of all far 
utilizing them so profitably. 

F, E. P. 


Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, ueimj 
Studies in Religious History fro* 330 no. 
to a.[i, 330. By F, Leo TIE, F.S.A, Cambridge, 
University Tress, l!)15. 

The centuries from Augustus to Constantino are the 
iiiost important in the history of mankind. In them the 
Roman Empire was inaugurated, and Christianity was 
iaini , the antique world passed away, but of its ashes the 
new world arose; and in this novel society the individual, 
the soul, and humanity became for the first time dominant 
factors of men s conscioitsncsa, Xe other age presents 
such a fascinating spectacle, or is so full of conflicting 
religions, intermingling currents of thought, potent 
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influences, stmngc contrasts, and bizarre effects. The 
impiety and atheism of the revolutionary period, the 
attachment of the masses to the local deities, the per¬ 
petuation of savage ritual anil the survival of piitnitive 
superstitions, migrations of religions from the East 
and even from the West, the philosophy which, after 
ousting the older gods, itself became a religion, the 
passion for mysteries, the spread of magic end astrology, 
all these and many other currents swell the religious 
history of llie times. 

Out of thin Iliads of warring religions and beliefs 
Mr. has selected the Gnostics and Munichseans. 

together with the Orphic*, the Alexandrian deities, and 
Mithras, for a particular study; and his l»ok is a valuable 
contribution to their history, more especially on the side 
of ritual and myth. The Alexandrian divinities with 
Mithras and the Orpines Imre received much attention 
from scholars of late : and in summarizing the results of 
their researches Mr. Legga had a fairly easy fcsfc,although 
even here, haring gone to the original authorities, hfl 
judges for himself. But the chief value or the l»ok 
consists in its treatment of the Gnostics, with whom 
f include the UanichaHum. It is the fullest exposition 
in English of Gnosticism, and the most important, which 
has appeared since the publication of Salmon s and llort's 
articles in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. 

'flu} scholar who girds up his loins to such a task, must 
devote Ittinaclf to years of hard labour; and Mr, Leggc s 
earliest paper on the PiVrfw Sophia appeared in 1b ( J3, 
Since then our author seems to have read almost every 
important publication of recent date bearing on the "object 
—except, alas! this critic's article on Baailidee in JKAS- 
for 19021 Among other works of value from which 
Mr. Leggo might have profited is Drummonds Philo 
■fbdmiubut twenty pages is insufficient to give the 
titles of tl:c books he has consulted. Apart from the 
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learning displayed, the render will admire the sobriety 
of judgment, the moderation and accuracy of statement, 
and the neatness .4 Mr. Legges t ran shit ions. IJT course. 
Mr. Lcggo has his weaknesses. His anti-Semitic prejudices 
sometimes interfere with the justness of Ins views; mid 
he takes every occasion In belabour the unfortunate 
Epiphanius The immense care and labour he has 
expended cm the work is everywhere apparent. The 
Index alone occupies sixty pages. 

In passing from tha manner to the matter of this book 
I fed some difficulty, a difficulty inherent in the subject. 
The Gnostics are Mr. Legge's main subject; they take tip 
the greater part of the two volumes; and in dealing with 
them our author is at htfl lest. Between them and the 
other cults treated of the Connexion is slight. All alike 
were Oriental in origin; they were contemporaneous, and 
they professed to reveal the secrets of the other world 
with the aid of astrology and magic. There resemblance 
ends. Mithras and Isis and the rest were seiui-coiiscioiis 
essays at a universal religion ; and their history belongs 
to the conllict of religions within Lhc Empire. Gnosticism 
was particnlnrist; it addressed itself to the elect; and 
although not necessarily Christian, it is hound up with 
the history of Christianity. Neither Mithras nor the 
Alexandrian divinities contributed anything of permanent 
value to religious thought ; Gnosticism has shown 
a wonderful vitality. It influenced Hie Persian .Sufis, 
and it may bo traced in the speculation* of mode™ poeU 
and divines. One ancient Gnostic sect, the Mandnitcs, 
still survives, although sadly debased. Mr. Legg„ tolls us 
that n Valentii]inii Church w*sis started twenty years ago 
in Paris: and two generations earlier a Hindu refonmr 
founded a novel Hindu sect on Gnostic lines, a Ifoeal 
descendant of the Gnostics through the Persian mystics. 
Gnosticism expressed ideas which the world will not 
willingly let die. 
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We have therefore two difljmmte subjects io deal with, 
their connotations and their values hein^ different and 
unlike. We may treat them from the standpoint ol 
magic and astrology, since in astrology and magic tlmy 
nil dabbled; or we may regard them ns cosmogonies : acid 
it is from this double point of view Lhnt -Mr. Legge lias 
chioily treated them. Hut the title suggests a third 
way, the historical Mr. Leggo rather indicates this than 
discusses it, and he is not at his Iwsl when he touches mi 
it. The opening chapter oil Alexander appears to me the 
poorest in the book : and the scattered attempts to connect 
the religious movements lie talks of with the history of 
the times are seldom convincing. But it is ungrateful 
to dwell on drawbacks where so much is good; and 
we congratulate Mr. Legge on having produced a very 
valuable work. 

J, KENNEDY. 


The rm)o*A ryak Eager, Bv RamA prasad Chanda. 

Part J. Uujsh.'dii, 19HS, 

This, the fifth of the publications of the Vareiidrn 
Research Society, is by far the most important work yet 
issued by the Society, and forms a valuable addition to 
the literature dealing with the origin of the Indo-Aryan 
peoples. The author, who is the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, has adumbrated in magazine articles some of 
the views now put forth, but hb opinions gain greatly 
Iwtli in value and clearness from their ordered exposition, 
and. whatever conclusions Ins arrived at as regards Ins 
main theses, all interested in the question must recognize 
the catholic character of his erudition, and the ingenuity 
and effectiveness of his argn me ids. which render Jus work 
a serious contribution to the subject with which it deals. 

The first chapter contains perhaps the leant tumble 
hypothesis or the whole work. Accepting in a sense the 
distinction of outer ami inner countries which Sir G. 
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that the inner people were firc-t in their abodes nnd that 
the outer people came later, and finding the Midland 
occupied pushed across Central India to Bihar, while 
Others, the Kusiikns or Ratios, wandered into Kathiawar 
and the Deccan, Now these Outer people serve another 
purpose: they explain the presence of brachyeepbulie types 
in India in which Risky saw Scytho-Dm vidian and 
Miutgolo-Dravidian admixtures in the Wt^t and tie- cast 
respectively. To the existence of Scytho-Drovidiaiis tho 
objection is taken p as it has already been taken by others, 
that there is no evidence of any Scythian penetration wo 
far south as is necessary to explain the extension of the 
brachycophalic types, while in the ease of the cast stress 
is laid on the fact that the legends, o.g, of Nepal, fully 
recognize the Mongolian strain in the people, hut ibis is 
not the ease with the legends of Bengal. The theory of 
Dr. Spooner, 1 which sees in the outer people descendants 
of Magian immigrants, is decisively rejected (chap, vi), hut 
in place of Magians arc supplied men of the physical type 
of the H&mo Alphtuti T the original inhabitants of tho 
Pamirs and the Takh-M&kan desert as determined hv 
tlie investigations of Mr. Joyce,- speakers of Todnirima. 
an Indo-Kiiropean but not Irido-Irrmian speech. Loiter 
coiners of this race are to be recognized in the Vfihitas 
of the I an jab. and the speakers of tho modem Pi^ficia 
languages, the KUmit is, Dutads, and Kafirs of the Hindu 
kusk Among these outer peoples arose the Vai^avn 
t iilL of Kr^na, which is not duo to Christian inilncucvH 
{ chap, iii) p and they also Ijoerowed, in all likelihood from 
the Dravbias, the matriarchal itilluencea which produce 
Haktism. of which Bengal is the chief abode (chap, h). 
This physical type in the outer lands is due to the 

- JRA3, lDh r p. p. 43j>, FEufertHie^ m tlw cJI^m^iiiii «>s a v ^r,.^ntr'- 
Tiew* in-givorh by Mr Chanda (p, Ijlfl). 

u Mr. Wchs'ri djiuifli'fttiui* Iranian i« mnr« riromrly 

by tXJimcctmg the rao* witli tlw Ttahuiu hjk-w-Ij, 
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combination of Homo Alp lAms with Vedic Avyu Xisiida, 
and Dt&vida, producing the mesaticephalic Indo-Aryan 
tt[ the onL]and, win k- admixture with Dravidu, Vedic 
Ary? i and Avcstie Ary a has produced the hido-Afghan 
t vpe of kiteNorth-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, 
The theory lias one great merit in that it drops the 
wedge " theory p and enables us to accept the natural 
view that the Ycdk Aryans entered India via the KhyW 
Pass with their wives and families, and were not a band 
composed almost of men only, who came down by Ohitrat 
and (digit. It cannot be loo often or too dearly asserted 
that the two invasion hypothesis of Dr. Hoemle and Sir th 
Oriei^on has not Am slightest support whatever in the 
Vedic literature. It lias certainly no secure support in 
the PmkritSp the complication of whoso relations Skn 
Konows recent work hu^ emphasized* It has, t here fore ( 
to depend on theories aa to the modern vernaculars, 1 
i e. deductions are to be drawn for the period 1500- 
1200 u.C. from our imperfect knowledge of the comparative 
development of these tongues in the last Hve centuries or 
sol From the point of view of physical type we have 
not the slightest evidence of the real type of the Vqdic 
Indian 4 except that he must have had n nose different 
from the broad flat type : if wo assume that hv was 
dolichocephalic, it is on the basis of general theories us 
Ui the Indo-Europenin Moreover, despite the affection 
w hioh is naturally cherished for skull measurements ay 
indications of race, it is well to rememkr that we do not 
know to what extent environment and mntiire affect the 
shape of the skull and that it ift very possible that, long 
before an Indo-European race ever developed, both kinds 
of In-mi existed Bide by side in the same area. The 
precisely opposite views that Lhe Indo-Europeans were 
dolichocephalic and that they were bmchyceplsalic are 
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perhaps best reconciled by tl. view shat the race pre¬ 

sented both types before the breaking up of its unity* 
Moreover, to add to I! >- diilietiUh'r, -4 the problem v - 
must remember that India has Iteen repeatedly overrun 
from the northwest P and that IEuropean scholars 
like Mr. Jackson and Mr, Vincent Smith* and Indian 
scholars like Mr, Bhrmdackar/ 1 have striven to show that 
the foreign element is much greater than we were wont 
to believe. 

Given these consideration*, perhaps it is wisest lo 
realise that a clear-cut theory is not attainable, If the 

wedge ' theory is not acceptable, the Tocharien must 
remain in the air unless and until* e," T , traces can In? 
found in Bengali of the characteristics which mark out 
that Speech ns nou-luda-Iranian, and even then the 
question would arise whether this was nnt merely due 
to the Kushait supremacy T if we accept the view that, 
the Yiieh-clri absorbed the Tucharum people. Moreover, 
a farther question presents ibelf: if we assume an influx 
at some date of ffoma Atpinna t what ground have we 
fur supposing that he spoke mi Indo-European tongue 
at that time i The nature uf 31 r, Joyce's researches and 
the material on which they are bawd give us no right 
whatever to assume that men of that type originally 
ftpoko any such speech: we are perfectly entitled to hold 
that they borrowed it from a race of different physical 
characteristics, which physically they absorbed or modified, 
os history would prhna facie represent to be the case. 
The connexion of the Xagar Brahmin* of Gujarat and the 
Kaysistlis of Bengal, which both Mr. Bhandarkar £ and 
the author J recognize may lie admitted, but we have no 
decisive ground oil which to assign the connexion to 

1 *U *<*1*1 Htu the aiflliE.Ifis*tton of ttlijnra nnd Kimmt* i* 
wildly •ijhftftilifltivR, Ktjfi! retirf ^Iioulrl aIpih im hllhIq to Aft fnj^aiaDH 
effort ui equit* with Minify the JltfurctiiH of nma by C. V h Vd%4i. 
JSHAR v. t fof fiGtriimr* ij-ir/ri ifnleniw, 

^ * p, m. 
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rt prehistoric invasion of If mao Atpinv# rather than 
ft historic immigration from the north-west. The problem, 
in truth, is far snore complicated than the etForhn at 
solution are willing to recognise. 

Apart from the main themes of the work, there are 
many matters of interest The author will not merely 
have nothing l' 1 [ lo with the belief in the Christian origin 
of the worship of the child K»no,in which view i entirely 
concur, hut lie denies that the Kaifcsavodha is a nature 
myth* III doing so he raises 1 a point of general im¬ 
portance, for hr- argues i hat the famous passage in the 
dots not allude to the Grantliikos, who 
recite the story, dividing themselves into two sections as 
.supporters of Kailm and Krstia respectively, hut merely 
refers to the audience. This view i» that of liaradalta in 
his commentary, the K<i*i monjari. it- cited by the 
author, but it is obvious that it is not possible to read 
this luiiifm into the JfuAflit/nhjit and that Hunuinttii has 
committed the same error as flic author, by attempting to 
interpret his test, not in its own light, hut by the usage of 
his own time, when the practice of dramatic recital has 
passed into oblivion, and the mere recitation of epic (not 
dramatic) accounts was practised. The real difficulty of 
the now prevalent theory of the teacher Krsna, iv ho 
proclaimed n monotheistic Bhfigavata faith, and was 
gradually himself deified, is one which the author does 
not face: hern* conics it that tvs have in the epic the 
picture of « moat iiu moral Krsim, « cunning trickst r, the 
rvj| genius of Arjuna and the Ptnuljivis ? In tlio tid'dl 
god of a nide agricultural or pastoral people these traits do 
not surprise greatly, for man makes his gods in hie own 
image, but what an extraordinary fate for the preacher of 

1 pii Dfi-fl, 

a BdiiAtna, ifur VtsthitKl* mol Hritik dr» ,U>ii«lAA'ini/a t pp. 13 j. 
Garbe, hulicn ,tnd do* Christ™, !• «10- Hqw Gibe MpWni the 
trust Ole infaiMo* Epic Kp-i.* irvd the pi°u» pefiil ol the 

CU. Mi, 17. tt l ttu not umlvntiuiJ. 
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a pure and elevated monotheism ! Bui in detail there is 
timd i of interest in Mr. Chanda 1 * views, especially on ihe 
question of the relation of the Yyiihns and the Avatars, 

The authors attribution of the source of Aiktisin to 
matriarchy is not indeed novel but it i^ ingeniously 
worked out. It nn? 5 t remain, however, unproved; nor, 
it must be remarked, is it at all necessary to see in 
matriarchy the explanation of brother and sister marriage, 
whether in Egypt or elsewhere, and still Ices to find in 
it the explanation of marriage with the daughter of 
& maternal nude, though tin- author has eminent prede¬ 
cessors in these opinions . 1 But ho is probably right in 
holding that when practised among Indo-Aryan tribe* it 
is a borrowed eustmrn The connexion suggested between 
matriarchy and Sttkiism is not, however, supported l>v 
any evidence other than the analogy of cult* such as those 
of Asia Minor* ami the distinction in this case i* pl^ 
remarkable ns tin? likeness. Curiously enough, the author 
omits the conjecture, natural from hi* own point of view 
that between the cult* of Asia Minor ami Alklbiin there is 
a true connexion ; in point of faet.it is clear that Asia 
Minor is deeply affected by man of the Homo At pi tut* 
t vjie + and—discarding tin: alleged Indo-Europe on character 
oi this type —we might see i n Sfkktisin a support For the 
theory ■ that Homo Atpiiius at some time entered India 
to large numbers, and thu d i th-fences but ween the A&tanic 
worship and Aiktism we might attribute to development 
during a long period in India, Such a theory would also 
remove Mr Chandas grave difficulty, which ho fully 
recognises,’' that it 33 strange, if matriarchy produce:* 
Saktism, that h lion not been evolved by the Tamila 

1 For wiou* rfawn CODgUfQ iho osmy* of fljvgni. TtaflUft* tk ml 

Crm why in Anikr. prtMrted to E. & Tyt$r w pp, *03 .W.» 

!l4Ti &aqq., JiT (H3f|q r 

1 Cf. flmldoB. The Htm Man, fip. BO, <1J. 

3 |F. ififl, vWvit-iuuggBrtad to i?t|j Intuit .on Hut ill* Tamili fall under 
Votie to tt nonce they lnul ilivtiuptui mgiiQtiiciiin iminjwmlehlly. 
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One other point of importance in the history of religion 
merits mention, Mr. Chanda accepts 1 Dr. L, H, Cray's 
vxplaimiion of the Magophoniu as once the ritual slaying 
of tin? king-priest, &cd conjectures that at one time in 
Indio as in Iran the priest was also king, and that finally 
the two functions were separated. lint the assumption 
that kingship and priesthood are inseparable which we 
mve to Sir -I. Eraser's influence must be challenged. 
There is no trace of the union in India in Vedic times, 
ami Dr. Gray's interpretation of the ,M agon hernia derives 
il* plausibility solely from the parallelism with the Sacna, 
that curious rite which led Sir J- Frazer into his luiuous 
theory of the Crucifixion. This view, however, of the 
Sactea can hardly survive in any critical judgment the 
complete refutation by Andrew Lang in Magic and 
Jtetigian, to which Sir J. Frazer has never attempted any 
serious reply. 2 

A. Bkbkjeoale Kf4TH. 


Tiie Shake, Yol. I By the Itcv. M. W- (jOciiiune. 
M-R-A.S. The Government Printing Press, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

The Shims are a most battling race. It has been 
latterly atsumcd that they call themselves Tai, hut 
even this is disputed hv many authorities. The late 
Colonel f ierim, who studied them-from Siam, said tho 
proper national name was Uo. The Siamese themselves 

1 pi*, ’JOS-19, 

j n ,„ ttv to noted that Mr, Ctuiwli** wirrecwm (|J- *-!2Si of 
Mr, ShoflMwUy*# remlerlog of Kent. i,2 is untenable. «e it involve* 
construing mis-ftf with a genitive, The cMmt view is to construe 
wjth faMJMr : Anvlt^iln consider* ihn relative weight of the 
lW hcieuces ••• the Ved**, bu*im*s, anil !«>licy. Tlie same tost realty 
vendors impossible any donbt n» u> the identity of LoknysU With the 
«, |,e«l.ir •VBtem which t*n« that n»»e throughout lodiSf, literature, 
end mnr he retfanJed os finally disjxmng of Profes«t Bhy* 
ingenious in l/ialogntt e/ lkr ffutMAn IISTOi, pj*. Ifib 
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take the name of T'aL Siam is the only kingdom 
remaining to the nice which at one time held nearly nil 
Xttdo-Chma* and still is, in the shape of petty wtatc* and 
scattered comin unities the moat numerous race in and 
around the territory that goes by that convenient name* 
Mr. Cochrane estimates that there are between eighteen 
and twenty million Shuns in existence, and of these there 
are under a million according to the latest census (1LH I i 
in the British Shan States, where lie has worked for su 
many yearn and about whom this volume is written. 
There are, however, probably a quarter of a million more 
in various places in the Province oF Burma, ranging from 
Margin in the far south to Jlkam-ti Lfrng in the fur 
north, which has so recently been Ukdi under British 
protection. 

Nevertheless, the British Shan States, which are the 
only territory where tlve race goes by the name of Sis an, 
may Iws taken to lie the area where the people are of 
purest descent and nearest to the old type. The live 
millions of Siam and the three and a half millions of the 
Lao States, who streamed south when KuLlui Khun 
overthrew the Ai-lao kingdom of Xan-chao established 
at Tali-fu, represent perhaps the most compact body, 
though the claim of the Roman Catholic fathers that half 
the population of Kwangdisi and Kwaug-tung are ethno¬ 
logical Jy and linguistically Slums would imply greater 
Humbert*. The two Kwaug* are reckoned to have tw^ent}' 
mil I Iona of inhabitants. The Shans are there, however, 
f&i& gras in an aspic of Oiiiinuien. .Moreover, there are 
Lhe millions of Hakkas r Lhe boat population of the West 
River, besides the Li of Hainan. They scout the idea 
that they arc S liana, hut their faces and even their 
tongues betray them. There are plenty of ri Swish n in 
tins United Kingdom who are uncommonly tike Teutons. 

It is hopeless, however, to look for historical records 
among these branches of the race. Siamese history does 
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not date back more tlian five or six hundred veal's. J he 
people south of the Yftngtzd have licen absorbed by the 
Chinaman. The Lao lmw more chronicles, historical ami 
religious, but they are obviously borrowed from their 
neighbours, the Burmese ami the British Slums. It 
was hoped that old chnjnicles and pagoda histories would 
ite fulli li 3 in the Shan States which would tell us much. 
The whole country is u maze, a sort of nutmeg grater ol 
hill?, and hill people* change less than the plain dweller*, 
But the British -Shan States were burnt ft mi ravaged 
from cud to end in the years of civil war wliich came 
liefore the British occupation, and nothing lias l»en found. 

A very modest sum ( Burma is consistently starved by 
India) was set aside for the acquiring of documents, Or 
copies of them from elsewhere, but it does not appear 
that much was obtained. Mr, Cochrane is stationed on 
the border of the (.'hinew Shan States, and there wore 
great hopes that lie might make some valuable finds ' n 
the '‘diamond character " MSS. of the monasteries beyond 
British territory. But, though he hud the authority of 
Government liehind him, ho seems to have lieen tin* 
Miccessftd. Wt lire as far nlf ns ever from knowing 
where the Sliaua came from. For the matter of that, 
we do not know where the Chinese came from, but we 
do know that for a very long time after the days ol 
Confucius the very’ much larger part of what we call 
China was inhabited by " barbarians' 1 . wlio were unknown 
t<i rind uninfluenced by the Chinese. Mr. Cochrane gives 
very sulnstaiitiftl reason for believing that those people 
were Shaun, but unhappily there is oo proof. But ho 
dues prove at great Ion gill that the late I'rofissor I errien 
de Liicouperie's hypothesis thaL they emerged from tile 
Kiahing Mountains in Ssu-clrmui is untenable. Urn- 
might us well nay that the inhabitants 01 the United 
iSmti's of America, hyphenated and otherwise, came from 

Great Britain, 

JLUS (0J7, 
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The great period of the Shan race was when thi- 
kingdom of Nun-chan existed. We do not know very 
much about ii. Wu are not even pertain that it was 
ii kingdom. At any rate, it was a powerful confederation, 
distinct ns the billows, yet one as the sen, for it warred 
not without success again si both China and Tibet. 
Knbki Khrm disrupted it iw effectually ns a high ex¬ 
plosive slid I, and now the bulk of the lace is as EiokuIg^ 
us the Jews, except for the collection of rather insignificant 
stales under the amwramty of Crcat Britain, China, and 
■Siam. To make up for this they have a vast number of 


names, not one of which can he said to \ K generally 
accepted, even in the British Shan States, without 
a demand for a poll. l hey have even a Dumber uf 
different alphabets. There are four of them in regular 
use in our British Shan States alone, Mr, Cochrane is 
almost certainly right in his contention that the present 
Shan alphabets cam.- from the soul], and poss&dy from 
the Mon, with the Lanas the distributing ageuev. Thai 
however, does riot prove Hint there was not mi earlier 
more truly national alphabet in us,. j„ the Nau-ehao 
period, jus l ns tin- Burmese had an earlier a]pliabet. At 
the time when Auawmtu began trustworthy BunneM? 
history the Slums licfd all Cent nil and Soi l hern Bum,a 
and earlier they may have pushed ns far as IVonm. 
Lxcavntioiis which, for want of money, proceed v ,., v 
slowly at Therekettara the ancient iVoitn,. prove tha- 
Northom Buddhism existed there l*f«v tl,e Southern 
'■mion came mid with ii the Southern alphabet The 
fragments of the fyu script which Mr. Bfeien is 
deciphering „my clear the matter up. mal it f» r^ihle 
tlml the By may turn out to W the Ai-ko of Nan-chi^ 

I hn Sim Ingol the Ahum cosmogony and of Sian, is the 
Ad i-buddha Of Northern Buddhism, and it k to he noted 
that present day Marne*? understand Hkainti-Un- Shim 
mud, more readily than the Shan of tfsenwi J 
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Niii. Tlit« Chinese still call the Si ulus Pai-y, and this 
"tight easily be slurred into Pyu. 

We Itojw that Mr. Cochrane's book is not final. It is 
ui any rate a very valuable contribution to a very obscure 
question. In the second volume, which is to follow, he 
will treat of the Shuns from Llm anthropological side, 
with on account of their customs, supers Li Lions, and 
traditions. It should he exceedingly ink-renting, The 
present volume i* illustrated with photographs taken by 
Mrs. Leslie Milne and by l>r, L Scherinan, of Munich. 
J'liey are mostly types. It may be hoped that the second 
volume will have pictures more suggestive of the life of 
the country. It is worth noting that Lite Germans took 
a very considerable interest in the Province of llurutDi and 
its fringes, even to the extent of carrying off plaques 
and inscriptions from Pagum H wan not, however, 
l>t\ -Sehvrman who did this. 

J. G. S. 


ViLl.AGI: (iOVERKMKKT jjf BfUTIsil JSDIA. fly JoilK 
MATTBAt London: Fisher LJuwiu. 1915, 

This is one of (lit monographs on Economics and 
Political Science published by Ur. Pember Reeves, and in 
il Mr. Malthai, who is a Vakil of the High Court of 
Madras, deals with village govern mem in British India, 
Mr. Sidney Webb commending il. hi a preface. 

Sir 11. Maine’s writings are the classical authority on 
village communities, and Mr. Baden-Powell, using later 
olfii-iiil reports and district gazetteers, has in his book* 
supplemented Maine. Their works deal largely with the 
village community in its relation to land, and Mr. Malthai 
In-re endeavour: by bringing l-gether the chief faeii 
village government which have been noticed in 
Indian official publications especially during the post fifty 
years, to present a connected pic tun- of the methods 
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adopted by village communities to meet their other simple 
administrative needs, so far m those umy ixs gathered 
from the relics which have survived and W-n recorded, 
and to show how far these methods have been retained, 
adapted, or re-Fashioned under British rale. By village 
government he means the parts oF the village admini¬ 
stration in which the village officers and institutions are 
ul.iliK.ed, excluding the work done therein by Government 
officials and Local Hoards. His scope embraces all British 
India, including Burma but not the native states, These 
nre left out of view, because of the greater diversity of 
their conditions and the inadequacy of reliable in Formation 
about them. He also omits the whole subject of land 
revenue, though the village communities play an important 
part therein, because Mr. Baden- Po 1 wall has dealt with it 
iii detail. 

The importance of village government is shown by the 
fact that the vast majority of inhabitants live in villages. 
He follows the ddinilion of " town" and "village" framed 

■C* 

for the Census, and so fcJ village " means cl col lection of 
ho uses (not a municipality or cantonment i inhabited hr 
5.000 persons or less, with some hpworw above 5.000. 
This distinction may be sound for Census purposes, but 
involves n liberal expansion of the idea nf a village 
community**] still, it seems more academic than material 
here, for o£ the village" population over £4 per cent live 
in villages of 2,000 persons or less, hi an introduction 
he di^casH .s the constitution u£ tins village cumtuunitv. its 
origins and territory; its functionaries and expeciallv its 
three chief otfiDiak, the headman, accountant and watch¬ 
man; its coni in on life, its characteristic features, the 
pauchayaia and emninittoM, with their modes of election 
and induct of business: mid lastly the relation of the 
village to the Stale, 

Mr, MuttUai then deals in separate chapter with the 
main departments of village administration ;—Education 
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and the v ill Jig* schoolmaster: Poor Relief as- administered 
i t) by tin? family tbe caste am I the community, the last 
making use of religious and charitable institutions and 
communal funds; and 12} by the State during periods ol 
famine: Sanitation, which included the public health as 
attended to by the pluidctan, midwife and others, and 
especially sanitary work performed by the employment of 
scavengers: Public Works, such as wells, tanks and 
imperially irrigation which was carried out by communal 
]ah>ur, roads and public buildings sdeh as temples, 
iuo£tjiJC5 and schools: Watch and Ward, for which the 
headman and watch man were mainly responsible, but 
which were sometimes secured by subsidising robljeifi and 
criminal tribes; and which included the liability of the 
village community for crime committed within its area: 
and lastly* Administration of Justice, generally through 
arbitration under the control of the headman or the 
pa nr hay at, who Mlten settled judicial and non-judicial 
a i mi tc rs I if j11 1 ci vi I a m 1 e ri m i n al, by t rad i tiomil u norgan t zed 
metliods, nnd who biuI >--hi e.: p-. j wer of pti li tsl li nei«t; aiid 
ulso through the caste in m w tiers affecting caste. 

The whole subject, as meutioued above, consists of two 
parts, former conditions so far as discoverable, and present 
co nr I ill. >n.s^ M i\ M at tl la l d i sc 11 s-ses al 1 the a bo v c - ment i at ted 
departments uf v i Huge nd min is tea Lion in both these aspect-, 
citing ancient provisions anil then explaining what has 
lw>en done under 3 bii ish rule* His references to ancient 
authorities, such as Kautilyn’ ! s Art basis tra and epigraphir 
.rrfjonls. arc illiHtmti v«: -mly. because lie often combines 
limit atiuenficnts (as on pp. M 4 - nj without sufficient[y 
discriminating differences in ago and country. He does 
not* iti truth, profess to make hi.* exposition of ancient 
conditions thorough, ami rather treats Ins cLLalioxirf as 
iducidating the nature and forms of present conditions; 
mid so regarded, his use of them Is helpful so far as they 
go. His [jiAsu ihome h village government uuder British 
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rule, He has drawn liis materials for this from a targe 
quantity of official publications as well as ether books and 
has appended a lint of them. His description of this 
subject is careful, full and lucid. The work h a valuable 
exposition of village govern incut in the various provinces, 
eapeotally in Madras, with width his personal knowledge 
enables him to deal more fully than wit-1 1 other Provinces. 

The index unfortunately is very perfunctory. Its mere 
five pages are wholly inadequate for a treatise of two 
hundred pages dealing with the diverse conditions of all 
British India. A perusal of almost any page, as for 
instance pp, f>7. 127-3 and 109. will show matters that 
should have been noticed in the index, 

R K. P. 


As ACCOUNT or TliE DIFFERENT EXISTING SYSTEM* OF 
* SANSKRIT tin Air MAR \ being Llm Vlahwanath Kara ytin 
Mandlik Gold Medal Prize Essay for IMA. By 
Sn ftiFAu Kit is 11 s a Belyawcau, M.A., Ph.D. Svo, 
pp. viii, 148* Poona, lBlfl. 

The author of this work modestly deprecates criticism 
by declaring that F ' it is an essay—a mere tentative 
attempt—and not a profound treatise”; but nevertheless 
it m a careful and scholarly survey of its large and 
important theme, After a short chapter on early gram 
iniLi tcjii speculations, Mr. Belvalkar devotes a Jong section 
to the school of Pan ini, embracing the famous Aftadhyayi 
and the vtirUikm thereupon, Patafijslis Mahilbhfuyii, 
Jayadityo and Vmnanas Kiriika with iU commentaries. 
niiartrihiirPa Vakyapudlyu, Kaiyyutaa Prtidlpa, and the 
various recensions into which later gram til nr inns recast 
Pmiini h nphorifitiiK. Then come survey* or the other 
schools, namely* the Chandra, Jainendm, KikkaUkynna, 
Ilaima, Katautm, S&rasvaU, Mugdliab^ha, Jamnara, 
SaupmJniEi, and a few iiibscellaneous versions* followed 
by appendices, in which arc printed for the first time 
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; i i jkfiiii 1 ra- v a rii a - s fitra and J ogaritjn '.s Bati a- prakarOQ a - 
nruigiuk The Iniok, ^ the author ml mi La, in Far From 
being exhaustive, even in msi-line; for example, HOiiwr- 
thing might him* been said of the circulation of the 
Ksltrirjl ni in Cl linear Turkestan: but on all essentials 
'll- is full ami sound. 

U D. Baunett. 


Sujvaji THE M uiArnv ; ills Life ash Times* By H.«L 
HaWJUH&OS*, M + A. Oxford : Clarendon Press* 

This b :i useful book, ami it deserves a welcome ;oi 
Ihdnjj, it seems, tin: firat Etiglkili biography ot the rounder 
of the Muralha Power. It i.s well written, gives much 
information, and has in sm Appendix a trniishitism nl 
-l long am I interesting M&rathu I Mil lad, But it has iU 
defects Professor Rtiwlinson does not seem to have read 
the Persian ami Misnd.hss authorities in their originals, 
imil he makca slips when he touche* upon general Indian 
history Thun he says q>. 22i that Babur established hb 
kingdom in 1530* linL that wim the year of his death, 
and he had. in two grwt victories, csLabitahed his power 
i WO or three years liefure 1530, He refers in his Intro¬ 
duction to Briggs" translation of Feriali la's Historjf of tbr 
fh't'nu* ii tid to Briggs’ //fv/nry of th? Piotrr, 

as if the latter were not also a translation of Fermhtn, 
and he mokes no mention of Jonathan Scott s truuskithm 
of FeriidiLi's Ubtory of ihr fM:r*tu. At p. 2U he says 
tin- hurt Hindu monarchy of the Deacon w^h destroyed in 
1313, but nit p. 22 he refers to the Vijayaniigur Stale 
which was founded in 1336 I not in the sixteenth century, 
om Mr, lliiwlinsotis context would lead one to suppose), 
and was not destroyed till 1605. * quotation from 
H men Tailing is interesting, bill does the Chinaman 
specifically mention the Mnrutha iuitio7i, and were the 
people he praises i ho progcuiturs of hivaji s Marat has f 
Did Mnlik Kafur really get m far us Adams Bridge 
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ip- -1} - At p. +G Professor Rnwlmson .speaks of 
Aumngzab’js cruelly murdering hiss ffintr brothers* Hr 
ought tM have known fclmi Auraugzcb had nothing to do 
with the murder of Sultan Shajuv At p. 92 he derives 
fturyi h*am h*lr>jir, surely a very doubtful etymology, 
There were Itfirgirs in all the Indian armies why then 
■d] oil Id Borgi, if derived from bargir, U- a common native 
term in Bengal and elsewhere only for the Maruthns? 

But mir gravest charge against Professor Raw) in son is 
l Inn h- ho. 1 -, in up lie of bin preface, extenuated Sivujis 
crimes. H« has a note at p. 09 which contains two serious 
errors, hirst, it states that the munler of AJbpil Klum 
was no more treacherous than the murder of Cornyn p 
and secondly,, he implies that no historian Inn seriously 
blamed Bruce. But the murder of Gamy® was not 
premeditated ; there was no treachery in it, am) it was 
the result of a sudden quarrel SivajT, on the other 
hand, went prepared to murder, and carefully laid his 
plans beforehand for the murder of Af/nt, and the attack 
on h™ troops Xor is it correct to my that no historian 
lms blamed Bruce s act. At all events, Sir Walter Scott 
does >+. 1 , for ho my$ “the circumstances attending the 
slaughter were snob m to render the net detestable in 
thu eyes of all except those who Ins longed to Bruce's 
parts . And I make little doubt that oilier historians 
have fijiid the h&ms thing. Professor Rawllnson excuses 
Sivaji's act because Af#at Khun had defiled Hindu tempi.-s. 
But what evidence is there that AEuI did this? Mamtha 
chroniclers and ballad-makers may my m. but what i* 
their date, and whut reliance can bo put on their state¬ 
ments f They also. J believe, my that Sivujl waa justified 
in killing A {bull because the latter wixa just about to kill 
Sivaji But against their rhodainoiUadra we have tbit 
account by Khali KMn —whose truthfulness Prefect 
Bawliason admire*—who flays that Afeal went to the 
interview without anus, and after leaving his attendants 
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rtt & distance* A El*] there can be no reasonable doubt 
that Sivaji ostensibly did the Maine thing* He took the 
tiger-daw weapon with him because lie could hide it up 
his sleeve. Professor Rawlinsou arms him in addition 
with a il agger anil a Famous Genoese sword ! A far I may 
have been imprudent, but he waa not such a fool a* 
to allow Sivaji to approach him fully armed while he 
himself had no weapon* 

Fronts-*r Rawlin^on, p r !JS, i|iiqU L s a passage From 
Hi I tot, & Dowsii>ns History tif It id in in order to show 
that Khali Khan speaks favourably of Sivaji. The 
translation is nut very correct, and lVoFc-w>r Ihrwlinsoii, 
not uureadonably , leaves out n sentence that is somewhat 
obscure, and which I.Mvsou h.a* not correctly translated. 
The meaning, I Lhiiik, is nol that Sivaji or her oaptur 
looked upon tin- slave-girl as LW pmj.Htrty of her toaster, 
but that he, or the soldier who captured her, considered 
that lie had, as it were, bought her from her former 
aw nor. and so had succeeded to Iiih rights- After alL 
with the exception of Sivaji's humanity to women, there 
is very little pram in Klin ft Khans account. It is rather 
a statement of tho businesslike way in which he, liko 
other bandit-chiefs, distributed the l*«fcy. If Khali Khan 
was to be quoted at all, be shall hi have been quoted fully. 
That is. It should have been mentioned that he calls 
Sivaji a bloodthirsty assassin, anil that he states that 
Sivaji approached ' unarmed and fearing and trembling , 

IL Beveridge. 


The Social Li-jishtiun or the Primitive SmrrJH. 
By JlEXRV SCHAEFFER, PIi.l)., Meiybcr of the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research. Syria. 
1008-9. New Haven, Vale University Preset London, 
Humph rej- Milford; Oxford University Prfcs& 1015. 
There h no need to emphnaho the importance of Use 
study of early Semi tie social legislation, which has attracted 
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the attention of so mmiv scholar*. Not withstanding that 

s' 27* 

the author disclaims any real originality for his work, he 
slates, in his preface, that he has often had to choose his 
own road in the ease of conflicting theories and arguments 
The first chapter treats of Matriarchy — a section of 
the Hiiliject withwhich prominent suliulara have occupied 
themselves. Dr. Schaeffer reviews this portion of his 
subject in the light, of the works of Wolllmuscti and 
Robertson Smith, whose arguments seem exceedingly 
forcible, hut the extant evidence h in the main rallier 
^SffMtive than couvitiuiig.(p. 3), And this seems to be 
true, for them is no real proof of the existence tjf 
matriarchy in (for example) the fact that it was the 
mother who gave names to her children. Even Laban's 
claim that Ids daughters 1 children were also bis may lie 
merely Eased on an ardent desire to retain them oil with 
him. I ii connexion with matriarchy, real or theoretical, 
it is worthy of note that whilst paternal parentage was 
uncertain* there ton Id lie liLlle doubt as to the mother. 
In Babylonia, the author states, traces of matriarchy had 
nearly all disappeared, though,oa pointed out by Profe-S^or 
Sayce, the Sumerian bilingual hymns place the femah? 
before the male, this order being reversi.d in tin? Semitic 
translation. This can naturally hardly he held to confirm 
the theory of Semitic matriarchy, ut least among the 
Semites of Babylonia. (The t musk Linn* were probably 
Hindu about £000 me.) It is, also to lie noted that the 
Hebrew account of the Creation, like those of the Raby- 
bniiihs give the first place in the Creation to man, and 
ihat in I saby Ionian mythology the I Babylonian gods an* 
more important than their goddesses, notwithstanding 
tiiftt tlw latter ure associated with tljim in acts uf crealhm 
fn spite of the fact that Dr. Schaeffer i* of opinion that 
the matriarchal plan was the dominant form of social 
organisation prior to the settlement in Canaan 1 , the 
rights of the father became the great factor in the ago 
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the change from nomadic ov semi-nomadic life to 
that of agriculture. The supremacy of the fattier, indeed, 
even now prevails not only in the Hast, hut is also tiL the 
bottom of social life in all civilized lands. Descent, 
moreover, is always through him—never through the 
mother. 

Of special interest are the remarks of the author on 
the question of inheritance and the leaving of a son to 
represent him on earth and to perform the funeral rites 
when his father, having gone to dwell with his god, was 
huried. This, the author points out, has special beating 
tjpm the incident of Naboth’s vineyard. “ God forbid it 
me. ' says Naboth. ■* that 1 should give the inheritance of 
mv fathers unto thee.” Even the request, with offers 
of cimipensation, by tin; highest in the land, could not 
mote him from this resolution. No reason is stated, hut 
iris regarded ns Iwdng implied in the statement that the 
vineyard was '* the inheritance of Ida fathers ”, JVrhups. 
says the author, Naboth s fathers were buried there, and 
ho had in perform the ceremonies at their graves. I his, 
it is thought, might be a remnant of Babylonian ancestor- 
worship, a practice which went hack to Sumerian times, 
and of which the memory existed Sfit) years H,c,, or later. 
The general desire of the Babylonians in having sons was 
that they should act as rnirf m4 or water-pourers at 

their graves, and the same may have been the case with 
Naboth. Jf this In- the caw. King Ahab ought to have 
known what a sacred inheritance Naboth's vineyard was 
likely to lie to him. To us the refusal seams to be very 
bluntly expressed, but there is no hint that it was taken 
an disrespectful in tha sacred narrative. 

Hr. Schaeffer's explanation of the difference between 
the three social classes—the tivrtftt", the midfeton"*. and 
the lull'dtt" 1 in Babylonia are clear, and ought to arouse 
interest, l’robably the fullest light is thrown upon them 
by the Code of Hammurabi, from which it would seem 
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that the brat. the “man", was the 11 gentleman " + whilflt 
the second wsis the poor freeman, and the third the 
servant or slave, the fern, being expressed by the Semitie 
timlt i* r M handmaid-** H is probable that these three 
elates of Lhe community had existed in Babylonia From 
early tiu*e% its corresponding Words existed in Sumerian 
—indeed, there was a special expression for the lowest 
class, on rnely sag-geti- urn , H! h end (of) he ndina.it] -nmle 
sJave "ieoiupaire our iJ head of cattle ), translated likewise 
by a special word in Semitic Akkadian, ■ ijjapYu, used to 
denote slaves without distinction of sex. The Code of 
tjammu-mhi indicates their respective Importance in the 
cun im unity* 

Other interesting sections concern the "Bride-priced 
“ Circumcision " (about which the wedge-writ ten records 
give us so little information). “ Di>vvrii*s p tr ' Lnnd-vnlm^," 
11 Lmid-owiivrsfiip," Marciagp-coptracts * the "Xttdmt un r ' 
rimsbandH gift to his wife), etc. It will thus be seen 
how much ground this book notwithstanding its modest 
dimensions, Covers? and it may be regarded, in its wav. 
as a monument to the completeness of our knowledge of 
f lic wonderfully complex iiutmv: i«T Semitic s> id hi life in 
the IfFiig past ages in which it refers. A fclood of light 
is thrown upon the subject by the numerous records of 
Babylonia ami Assyria, and 1 >j% ScluwHbr has rendered 
his speciality n real service by his many quotations from 
Uiis sourer. 

T. li. Pucciies. 


LARCHfoLOGlE uz l/AxciEX TESTA HE NT. Pmponse h 
M. le IWcHwur Um-is^MSN, par Eimr.iuu S wiuji. 
Ex trait de la Kevin do la Thro logic et du la PiiHu- 
sopliio (No. 20* Septum hr r Octobre. ID 16)* 


11 1 i h reply to Pmfv^iur i 3 ress man n \h at. rietu res oi i 
Professor XuvitkS Ardinrolv c i Old in 
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well worth reading, e-vek l though one may not altogether 
agree: with the renowned Swifts Egj^ptologiat’s. conclusions. 
He points out that I a* fore the introduction of the Phtpuicimi 
alphabet there wos up script but the Babylonian enm-ifotm 
available for records, and he argues, with much acuteness 
and detail, that what we know aa Hebrew was simply 
the tongue of the tritie (or kingdom') of Judah, and 
contends that all the oilier tribes of Israel spoke Aramaic, 
The books of the Bible had, therefore, Lo be translated 
i 1 1 1<» w 1 1 nt we now call Hebrew mid this work was 
performed by various persons, who each imported into 
his renderings his own vocabulary and peculiarities of 
style. This rinburally not only deposes Hebrew (the 
language of Judah) fremi its position ns the original tongue 
of the Old Testament, but makes the researches of the 
M Higher Critics p * to Ijc of no effect. Professor Nevilles 
arguments are weighty, but naturally require accepting 
with caution, and only after having proved them from 
every point of view. The fact that they will he as 
welcome la some an they are distasteful to others makes 
it probable that much confcmvarey will he amused upon 
the questions involved. 

T. G. Pinches, 


The Nentgklun Huxuhent in China. By P. Saeki. 

8.P.C.K., Ltjndoin liMib 

For a Japanese to succeed in writing a Wok in excellent 
English is in itself a notable achievement, and this \*ook 
ia surprisingly free from linguistic errors. Bui one 
frequently recurring phrase invites criticism, and that 
#l Religion of the Pills of Immortality", To translate 
Chin Urn Chin** thus is to convert a tug] 3 -sounding and 
picturesque title into one smacking of tlm comic and 
trivial Chin-tan is that mystical something— the central 
quest of all alchemist* wherein is supposed La lie the 
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essence of the powers of Safe. Perlmpa a titter rendering 
and one more in keeping with ilm Oriental habit of 
euphemistic nomenclature would l n- 1 trim? of the Soul 
of All Tilings'' or jjossibly “Cult of the Philosophers 
Stone”. # 

It is with this sect. of the that tlm main 

argument of the author is concerned ; far here In’ rinds not 
only a solution of what Ijecamc of the Chinese Xestorhii^. 
that most perptejriiig of problems hut aim proof of 
a Christian influence permeating China throughout the 
last twelve and ft half centuries. That \\ estern cdUtire 
brought by Nestorian mi^ionaries to €h‘a»g-an modified 
and helped to build up the famous civilization of Lhat 
ancient capital* is n theme that sttri the i mag! nation* It 
proved to tie more than a theory, our ideas of the luibnee 
of mutual indebtedness between East and West will have 
t■ j i y ■ readjusteii. S <*vi: r L!iuleas. « xcept l n a few ■*JetaiLs i if 
little importance p Professor Saoki eanuat l3e -aid to carry 
conviction in Urn thesis he elaborates round tlm Xe.iLorian 
HumiumnL Certainly his ease is not strengthened by 
ln?ing based upon a statement matta by Dr, Timothy 
Richard in the China Mission H&ndlmak for 180b. 
Without, giving hh authority Dr, Richard assorts that the 
Clt.hi-ian China was founded by Lit Tung-ptu. Then lie 
makes the astounding suggestion that in the Ivgmid 
rotating to Chuug-ll dr Nan, the spiritual father of that 
taiVu, ttmro are features Identifying Chimg-li Chliiin with 
Jesus tit Nazareth. Dr, Richard ignores the Fact that 
Chung-H is one of the family names nf Chinn, and writes 
of the senior of The Eight Immortals I bus : 

“ The rual mime of this one does not. seem to te givmi. but 
tbn symbolical uum are ' The Warning I lid 3, which dob* nut 
trust physical force ' CCbungdi CViiem) . ' The Ijtiiet Lugm s 
(Chbtao); * The King oi ihc Son.q uf Gad 1 (Waag-yaug T/.nl: 
* The Firnt Teacher of the True Doctrine of [mmortalUy 1 
(CL - an^ jhi5ng ChGn^bnrii): nml + Teacher from Above' (Yuri- 
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fillip Htwflmtheuu); and there an* other imporLaut truths ngt 
indicated in Lb**- tuuiies which remind tis strongly Of Christian 
truth / 1 

After reviewing the evidence concerning the finding 
of the Monument in the rarly part, of the seventeenth 
reuturyv tin* author conclude that the precise spot where 
it was dug up cannot be located, He also mentions the 
abortive attempt to bay the Monument made in 1907 by 
hr. Frits Hoim T which resulted in the recognition of its 
value by the Chinese, and its consequent removal from 
a neglected and mined temple to the august precincts of 
the Pei-Lin at Hsi an Fu, Having failed to obtain the 
original, Or. Helm had a replica made, which until 
recently remained in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in Xl-w York. In view of the special interest a I ways 
taken in the Kostorian Monument by the Roman Catholic 
I * hunch it is worthy of note that the final resting-place 
i^f this replica fa in the Vatican, whither Dr. Holm 
convoyed it In November of J BIG. Another copy hns been 
obtained by the Hon. Mrs, Cordon, and erected by her 
upon the summit of Koya San in Japan. 

The moat captious critic cannot complain of tbe lack of 
Chinesecharacters in this book. In fact, they are sprinkled 
ubi nit in such generous profusion that it is fancied the 
gi ■ ne ru ] read or s n i gl 1 1 be so 11 ic w I jji l ■ J i sconce rt cd, Still, if 
fault there be, it is one in the right direction; and it is to 
lw hoped that producers of future Ijooka on things Chinese 
will imitate in this respect the example of Lhe Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

W. P. y* 


Tiik Emus of Con Pirn rs. By Miles Menander 

Dawmox. New York and London, ? Thu Knicker¬ 
bocker Press. Ml 15. 

h is a curious fact that the Oonfucuui classics are not 
easily accessible to the general reader. There are many 
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U'umJutions. it is true, but they appear in it number of 
highly-priced volumes, much of the contents of which 
U of interest only to students of Chinese. This handy 
book of some WOO pages* is therefore specially welcome. 

To quote from hi- introduction, tin* author* slim “ is to 
put before Occidental readers, iu the word* of the Chinese 
sago nod his followers, ns translated, everything con- 
etnmiug ethics ami statecraft contained iti tin- CWfueiuti 
classics wliieh is likely lu interest them, omitting nothing 
«>[ i taper twice" Tlie.se extracts have been arranged iri 
categories iu accordance with a scheme of Confucius 
himself laid down in Th* ilrt'ut fauniiug, and they Ore 
I'onmctiil in rantiiog narrative by -Mr, Dawson “showing 
briefly the relationship of one with the other, stating 
Tram what book taken and by whom ei nmr in (.id, and 
most sparingly accompanied by quotations from other 
moralists, ancient or uirsiem ", 

fentonsistmicy in the trail si iteration of Chinese taunts 
is a pitfall into which Mr Dawson stum Ides in common 
with so many writers unacquainted with the language, 
it wchw a pit)*, too, that a very poor drawing by 
a Japanese artist should have been chosen for the frontis¬ 
piece, when a rubbing of one of the masterly portraits 
oii stone proservud at tlh'ii-fu might, have been reproduced, 
But these are small defects, and tiio author is to be 
congratulated on the production of a Iwok that cannot 
(ail to bring about a better understanding of many pf 
i ha most ndminx hie ospects of Chinese civilization, 

YV. F. Y. 


( 11 ln nij e I’aivtinos. By Madame VVu IJsisu-eln, Bij* p 

Those who deplore the decay of Chinese paintinn- will 
ho cheered by 1 his delightful album from the brush of 
Madame \\ 11 Hmng.ffiii, who is described on the title- 
page ns 'the most distinguished paiutraas of model® 
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Chinn T V It contains 117 reproductions in collotype 
which, though of provgkjngly small size, are of uniform 
excellence with the exception of two or three attempted 
in colour, 

Madame Wli fallows established custom in studying 
the great masters closely, and a number oT the examples 
of her work express Urn genius of famous painters 
interpreted each through the medium of his own particular 
technique and idiosyncrasy. It is a re markable proof of 
her versatility as an artist as welt as of her sympathetic 
understanding of the national tradition that she achieves 
her purpose with equal success whatever school or period 
she selects. Here are landscapes in the styles of Wang 
Wei and U SsAdismi of Lhe Tang, oE Li Ch*§ng ol the 
Sung, of Chao Mung-Iu and Wang Hung of the Yuan, of 
Chiu Shili-chou and Wen Cheog-toing of the Ming, and 
of Wang Hill and other less known artists who lived 
under the late dynasty. The great Wu Tao-tzA lives 
again in the dignified drawing of a Buddhist figure in 
rapt contemplation, and Hua Yeti of the seventeenth 
century is represented by a powerful version of his 
portrait of the wife of Chao Meng-fu, liersclf u famous 
artist* Birds and animals arc adequately expressed in 
aevemL p[clares reminiscent of the Chfing artist Shun 
Nan-ping. 

A painting of lotus flowers, in the style of Hsii Hm of 
the Five Dynasties, recalls a criticism concerning that 
artist quoted by Professor Giles, He says; In painting 
flowers, people ordinarily aim at strict resemblance ; but 
not *o Hfitl HsL And the painter who can ignore such 
ivsemblance becomes what SsA-ma Ch'ieti was among 
prose writers and Tu Fu among poets/— im ariist of lhe 
very front rank/" What is meant, of course, is that 
Halt Hfli did not concern himself with the mere academic 
representation of form, but rather that ho sought to 
suffuse his subject with his ow + n poetic sentiment. And 
JBASr 1917. 13 
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therein lies the secret of that haunting cliam possessed 
by some Oriental paintings of humble objects such os 
flowers nml fruits. Imagination ami a love of nature, 
combined with an innate genius for composition, impart 
jl lofty spirituality to the most common place themes. 
Every sympathetic student of this volume will fed 
that Madam Whs work shares tho wonderful qualities 
distinctive of the art of Malt tlsi, and with charades istic 
significance nowhere is this community of genius so 
apparent ns in her beautiful pictures of flowers, 

W, P. Y, 
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DR. JAMES BURGESS, C-LE., LUD.. Etc. 

Til £ death of Dr. James Burgee on October Mrd, at 
Sc ton Place, Edinburgh, where lie htid lived for many 
rears, deprives the Royal Asiatic Society of one of ils 
oldest and must distinguished members. Hjh labours in 
the held of Indian antiquities and hiMory, prolonged a* 
they were fur mure than half a century r can never Ltc 
forgotten, for lie was in large measure the founder and 
father of modem Indian arclneologicrnl science; while his 
monumental volumes will always remain standard works 
of reference. 

James Burgess was bom in 1832 at Ktrkmalioc, 
Dumfriesshire, atid was educated at* Dumfrits, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh* Ho went tn India in IHulJ, engaged for 
educational work at Calcutta, and was transferred to 
Bombay in 18G1. Fuse inn ted by the antiquarian treasures 
in the neighbmrrhood of Bombay, he began those historical 
and architectural studies which were destined in after life 
to bear such great fruit, hi 1SGG he became a member 
of t!iy Royal Asiatic Society, In 1869 be published hh 
first book. The Temple of SitirtLftJayu. In 1871 appeared 
his Rock-md Temjrfrs of Elrplianht. In 1868 tic was 
appointed Secretary to the Bombay Geographical Society „ 
and in 1872 he founded the well-known scientific journal p 
Th& Indian Antiquary, which he edited and published 
for thirteen years, transferring it then to Alr T Fleet ami 
Sir Richard Temple. In I H7+5 he was appointed by the 
< Iovertmicnt of Bombay to be head nl the Archtcological 
Survey of Western India. The news of this appointmcm: 
was received with much gratification in scientific circles in 
Europe i for it W(is felt that historical and uivh geological 
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research had not been sufficiently encouraged up to that 
time by the authorities. Too much had been left to 
private hands, and though General Cunningham had been 
entrusted leu year* previously with the duty of surveying 
the monuments oE Northern India, no such concession bad 
been made to the requirement* of the West and South, 
Great things were expected of Burgee, and the world was 
not disappointed* He set to work with character is tie 
energy and on a well-considered system. In I ST 4 
appeared a handsome volume* the Rejmrl on ihtAffltiquitiw 
of the Bdganm n u*l KaBblji Districts, Hie issue of which 
made it abundantly dear that the Government had found 
the right man for the work in hand- This was followed 
hv a second volume on KSLiltidusht and Kachh (137(1), 
and this by another (1878) on Th* Antinnitiw of the 
Bidor and Aura tigahod District.*, In 1833 his work on 
The Bnddt^isi Cares and th*dr Insert jit ions was published, 
and shortly afterwards another on The Carr-Tenijdes of 
Elu r *.i a tot ath*r Bnihuvt nt* v ri >*ntl Jut in Cut -ft i a 
Western India, In 18S7 yet another on The Jin fid hid 
Stupa* of A maravat* and Jaggajf-jftitt&a. These formed 
a series, in royal quarto, brought out in the highest style, 
printed on excellent paper, handsomely bound, richly 
illustrated, tilled with information liistoriea| r aiiti jUiiiian, 
and architectural, amj constituting an important collection 
of authoritative works of reference. 

Meanwhile, in J881, Burgess had been appointed head 
of the Arch icp logical Survey of Southern India. The lust 
of the volumes mentioned above dealt with the great 
Buddhi&t remains on the Krishna River in the Madras 
Presidency* and two other publications or his dealt with 
South Indian antiquities, namely, iftrin on the Amarftntfi 
Stupa (1882) arid Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
(1836), these bring respectively vok iii and iv of the 
Archeological Survey of South India. In IS80 he hud 
published, jointly with the lata James Ferguson, Tlte 
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Cav€«T*mpl& of India, a most valuable and important 
work, 

tn 1886 Dr. Burgles was promoted to the post of 
Director-General of the Ardifflotagical Surveys of India, 
and took up his residence in Calcutta, supervising 
therefrom the work of research over the whole country. 
Here lie planned one of the great works of his life, 
namely, the systematic and scholarly publication, with 
facsimiles, transliterations, and translations* Ot the ancient 
records on atone and copper-plate known to exist in great 
numbers all over India, but more especially in the south, 
Tiie Epigraph ia Indim took the place of the Corpus 
Inscription am [ndirarum projected ten years previously 
by General Cunningham, and supported by Mr. Fleet, 
whose treatment of the Gupta inscriptions was published 
ns vol. m of the series, the first. volume being the 
Inscriptions of Asoha by General Cunningham himself. 
VoL ii, intended to contain the Indo-Scythian inscriptions, 
was entrusted to other hands and lias never been issued, 
Burgess believed that it would bt unwise to attempt to 
carry the series farther on Cunningham's plan, which was 
to collect, as far as possible, for appearance in one or more 
volumes, all the known inscriptions of a particular 
kingdom or dynasty or period. To attempt this, he 
wrote. M would necessitate infinite delays/' and the result, 
would still be imperfect. It scorned better to publish the 
records in order as received by the editor from the scholars 
employed ill their examination, Lrusting to the Index of 
each volume to facilitate reference* This plan has been 
carried out, and to-day there can hardly be any one living 
who doubts its wisdom. 

Sanctioned in 1888 the first volume of the Epigraphia 
f udica, containing articles and translations by Bidder, 
Kmihom, Eggeling, llultzsch, Fleet, and Jacobi, only made 
its appearance, owing to unavoidable delays caused by 
difficulties in the press, in 1832. The second volume was 
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published in 18&1 equally Under his editorship, file had 
retired From the Government service in 1889.) Theories 
has continued regularly to the present day, the fourteenth 
volume being now in hand; and it is safe to say that 
in addition to lioing of such mimetic use to scholars 
at home, no Government publication lias bad a greater 
or more far-reaching effect on the minds of the people 
of India them solves. These Indian historical records, m 
JJurges* wrote in the preface to vqL i a “ more so than 
those of any other country, are the real archives oE the 
annals of its ancient history, the contemporaneous 
witnesses of the events and of the men whose deeds 
they hand down . . . They supply important [he might 
have said p invaluable P j data bearing on the chronology, 
geography, religious systems, affiliations of families and 
i i y n asties. t axes J a t id l enures, i uagi st rates, custom n, i e i anne ns, 
organisation of societies, languages, and systems of writings 
of ancient times. Hence the great need for collecting and 
publishing them, with the best translations and comments 
that modern scholarship can supply” Hia high hopes 
were justified. The Epigraphiu fwiim ha* thrown 
a flood of light on the buried history of the country, 
history which, practically Unknown before, ran now be 
mapped out almost os clearly as that of any of the nations 
of hufojKi, and il must have been a source of constant 
gratification to him in hi* declining year* Lo find that the 
Ijest brains in India have since been applying themselves 
to the study of the past of Lb dr country, and are nnw, 
particularly in Southern India, steadily collecting historical 
information from those infallible sources, the content 
pomnooim statement* of Lb dr own ancestors. Other 
Governments, too, have observed the importance of the 
work, and wc now- have a parallel series of epjgraphieal 
publications in Burma. Ceylon, Mysore, add Travuncore, 
doubtless lo he followed by othei-i in the principal native 
States. 
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It may perhaps be more appropriately said of Jama? 
Burgess than of many others to whom Lhe old epitaph 
lias been applied—“Si mum mien turn qmeris circumspice/' 

That ho was u man of very exceptional powers of mind, 
by no means confined to one groove, may Ik- gathered 
From the Fact that, having devoted considerable time to 
tli-- study cjf abstruse mathematical subjects, he was 
awarded, nine years after bis retirement from Government 
service in India, the Keith Medal of tlie Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for a paper “ On the Error-function Definite 
Integral \ 

Dr. Burgess in his last years suffered much from ill- 
health and heart-weakness, but in spite of this he was 
always ready to give his assistance to those working in 
tin; field of archaeology., No one ever wrote to him for 
information, even tap to the last low weeks of hk lib , 
without receiving such cordial and willing help as ho 
could give fur the solution of difficulties. Regarding his 
deep religion!* convictions and the quiet bappim^ of hk 
home life it k not for me to attempt to draw aside 
a sacred vail. 

As to his honours, he was a Companion of the Order of 
the Indian Empire (IR85) ; Honorary LLXh of Edinburgh 
University Fellow of the Royal Society of 

Edinburgh ; Horn A.U.l.B.A, ; Hon, Member of the 
Imperial Russian Archied osteal Society, the American 
Oriental Society, and the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow; Hon. Associate of the Finno-Ugrian Sockt}*: 
Hon, Correspondent of the Berlin Society of Anthropology 
and of the Batavian Society of Arte and Sciences; and 
sometime Fellow of the University of Bombay, He was 
also a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
a member of the Saddle Aaiatiquc, Park, 


11 St well. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

[0CtoL*r-l>rambar. LGlflj 

L General Meetixos of the Koval Asiatic Society 

November 14, 1916. —Sir, M. Long worth Dwnes, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman announced with regret ihe death of 
Sir. H. A. Good, the Assistant Secretary, who had been 
killed in action on September IS, also that the Council 
had appointed .Miss Frazer, who had bm>u acting Assistant 
Secretary since the outbreak of the War, to the vacuaL 
post. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Pr* Ston Kquow* 

Mr. Abdul Mrtjbl. 

Twenty-eight nominations wore approved for election 
sit the next General Meeting. 

Mr* Kennedy read si paper entitled “The Gospels of the 
Infancy, the Lalita Vistara and the Vishnu Parana, sir 
the Interchange of Legeiida Jjcfcween India anti the West”. 

A diseuswioii followctb in which Mr. Pargifccr, Sir George 
Grierson* Dr. Garter, Professor Hagopian, and Dr. Thomas 
took part. The paper will lit* published in a later numbe r. 

December JJ r 191 $.—Sir Charles Lyall in the Chair* 

The Chairman announced that Professor Sylvain Levi 
had been elected an Honorary Member of the Society in 
Kuect^ion to Professor Gaston Maspcm* 

The following were elected immbens of the Society :— 
Mr. Chintnmani"Aeharyya* 

Abdul Qadir Akhistr 8ahih+ 

Mr. Lida Sardhamm Berry. 

Mr. Um^ Chandra Siuha Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Wiliiyat Hussain Coamr. 

Mr* J, Puss. 

Sir J, G, 
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Mr. 0, CL (liufigndy. 

Bev. W. G. Godilurd. 

Egy. Cf, BucbikneLii Gray. 

Sir. Mmiug Oyi. 

Mr, A. II. Dumiswmmi lyen^nr. 

Mr. K. Ramsswnmi Iyer. 

Fund it Lnclihmicinr KuLtai. 

Mr. Kundia Rain Kll 3■ ur. 

"Mr. D, IC Kocka* 

Egy* N* .Inti Li Motautbeni,, 

Mr. C. J* MurxGtti, 

Mr. H&mqAmiiftth Miufcni* 

Mr, Gimeiidrn Ciiaiadrii Mallik. 

Mr. II. Pivodiiy. 

Mr. Cljundm Ph triumvir 

Mr. Sydney Willhtir Radderi. 

Mr, Kumar FiirindninfUh Iky. 

Hniut Jaimini K Lahore Hay, 
halm Nutn (iop&J Tamrnmtna, 

Bov. Howard - Arnold Walter* 

Captiuu IJ. Wtlberforcso-Boll, 

Fourteen nominations wur« Approved for election at the 
next (jonornl Minting. 

1>r A. Cowley rend u paper on “ Professor Ilroxoys 
Views on the Hittitc Questlou . explaining and eHtitfring 
the views of ihe Professor of Semitic Languages J 
Vienna Dr, Cowley mentioned that there were livu 
clossw of Hlttite inscriptions to be deciphered, cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic. In the first of these wo had a known 
system of writing expressing an unknown language : in 
tiie other we hud the much greater puzzle of niMiiikhowti 
system of writing congealing an unknown language ft 
was with the former only that Professor Hrom.y had 
concerned himself. The most important of them wore 
found in the years IUO0 to 1912 by Winckkr at 
Boghaz-keui, the Hittite capital in the north of Asia 
.Minor. Some of the tablets were in Semitic cuneiform. 
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and could be read with comparative ease; others, though 
written in cuneiform, were in a language which was 
certainly not Semitic, While engaged in editing the texts 
Dr. HroKuy hud arrived at the theory that this people. 
Jiving in the north of Cappadocia, beyond the IlaJys, shut 
in on the weal by the non-Creek states of Asia Minor and 
on the cast by the kingdom of Van, in close contact with, 
and strongly influenced by Babylonia, spoke an Indo- 
European language, and one, moreover, belonging to the 
western branch rather than the eastern. Dr. Cowley 
examined some of the evidence advanced in support of 
tliin theory, concluding that it was not proven, but that 
we ought not to reject it off-hand, because we have not all 
the material on which Prufossor Hrozny looses it, Vke 
must wait fur the publication of the new texts. Vi bile 
allowing the possibility of an IaJ^Kurapcan dement in the 
11 Lithe language, lie suggested that it hclppgpd essentially 
to the Kinic group as some (or all) of the non-Greek 
languages iLyciau, Lydian, etc.) of Aria -Minor, Cyprus, 
and Crete. These cannot help much, since none of them 
is really known, and each has atilt io be interpreted from 
Its own scanty remains. Some of the directions were 
indicated, however, in which a solution iff the problem 
might 1 mi sought. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Pinches, Professjor 
Jicvuii f and Professor Hngopinu took part, 

IL Principal Contents or Oriental Journals 
L Journal AsiatiqUR, Serie XL Tome VT r No. iii. 
Maclur (Fj. Notre Dnitie do Bitlis, Teste urminkn, 
traduit at an notv. 

Rossini (Conti). l/cs manuserits ethiopiens du la collection 
dAbbadlo. 

11. Transactions of tub Korea Branch of tiie Royal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. VTL Pt. i. 
ilills (E, W T ), Gold Mining in Korea. 
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in* Ceylon Antiquary and Lm-rmiy Uegister. 

Vol. 1, Pt. iv, 

IWm (Rev. a G,). The Jesuits in Ceylon b the 
Sixteenth sml Seventeenth Centuries. 

Codring ton (H. W.). The Potoanamwa Coin Weight 

Standard, 

Senavetatne (J, M). The " Gal-pata" or Stone-Book of 
Polonium 

Buultjons (A. E.). The Dutch East India Company and 
11ns Pcaccr of Amiens, 1302. 

Bril (EL C. P + )- Andreas Amabert, 1704. 

Vol. H, Pt. L 

Mentlitf f J* G. CL), Dutu Ccrmnni. 

L' r ls (If. r I A* ^Faliii kSaninii JDg v/ili jyiicI its SsiiiiiJisii. 

bxvis (J, P.). Tiie Portuguese-Dn tell Chore ilea of Jaffna. 

Codrington <11 W.). The ■' Buddha Va«ha” in the 
Knndyttn Period. 

Ilorshurgh <R>. Sinhalese Pj aM S aiJlc s in tbe 

I'emnsuIiL 

IV. Jewish Qlmiiteju.v Run**. Vol. VII, So. ii, 

Lehotuliger 1 1.>. The Minor in Jewish Law. 

Wolfson (EL A.). Crescas on the Problem of Divine 
At tributes. 

Efroa (L 1). The Problem of Space in Jewish Mediaeval 
Philcflophy, 

V. Lb Monde Owbntal. Vol. X. Fuse ii 

Lender (P.>. Au» Aha 'Abdallah a^-Znbah bin -Abi Bakr 
Eta k kn i's M u wtiffai j Sja i. 

Kolmodin (J.). Sur la date du MS. ethiopien d'Ahbadie. 

VI. Journal OF TUB Burk* Rksea itcn Society. 

m vi ( pt. jj* 

Stiiart < X). Some Glimpses of Burma in the Early 
Jviiiet«entli Century. J 

A ^ilologleal study of the Burmese 
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VI 

TEE (50SFEXS OF THE INFANCY. THE LALITA VISTARA. 
AND TEE VISHNU PUR ANA: 01 THE TRANS¬ 
MISSION OF RELIGIOUS LEGENDS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 

By J. KENNEDY 


I 


|3lJDDUIS3I and Christianity are essential IV unlike, 
no two religious more so p but no other worldwide 
religions have so many points of superficial resemblance. 


Some of these resemblances are natural or accidental For 
instance, Christ ami Buddha taught in parables, because, 
as Galen mys ¥ parables are the most instructive form 
of teaching for simple men. 1 Again, Buddhism and 
Christianity ky stress on right conduct; and although 
Buddhists and Christians do not mean exactly the same 
thing by these words, both lay hold of great ethical 
principles. Such coincidences are in the nature of things. 
But the greater number arc undoubtedly due to the secular 
contact of the two religions in Central Asia from the 
second to the twelfth century A.U., and they are confined 
of necessity to legend and to ritual. 


1 Quoted by Ham. nek from an Arabic translation. <*f 

1 'A riiOVi JHiVjjf, i fc ] p. Eng', kirn. 

JELA5. mi7. 14 
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With Hinduism it is different. Hire w« are deabtlg 
with ideas, some of them the natural espresaioi* of hIm- 
uuivorsal religious consciousness. nthers the product of 
nchoofo of philosophy. Religious men are of one brother¬ 
hood, and travel far together. Mystic* of every age have 
Hie ladder which leads from earth to heaven, they 
haw sji^H the angels ascending ami defend big, and they 
have heanl the Votes of Hod calling from the top, and 
their speech is one when they try to express the in- 
r xpressible. 1 Similarly with different schools of philosophy 
it often happens that various lines of thought lead tu 
identical conclusions, and this was never more I he case 
than in the early centimes erf our ^ra. 1 But after making 
all due allowance for coincidences of the kind, we have 
a certain number of eases whore Hinduism and Christianity 
seem to have borrowed from each other, ftirid, Griers in 
has shown reason for think nig I hat KimOnuju was 
influenced by Uhristianit y~ and the Christian doctrine of 
faith Mjcins to have profoundly influenced Kninamijn < 
successors, 1 ff we Mam from India to Kuropc. we find 
xi gi'CEit sclioolnsaii r Albert™ Magnus, who lived in the 
same century with R&nainujn, and was Hie master of 
j>t. Thomas Aquinas, teaching doctrine chamcleristirallv 

1 in tliu W4r<ft of m fmig life [ rlq not remnnW In bn VO rh.-v i it hm 

nmr-r vtlibly Diprmxtil than in the of n rather uidnttr6#Lm;z, 

miihlLr.&^ed I f u 11. 1 11 um^ialftlA ml the HumilliL. mini &f n ftuaaimn 
at tho Holy Saimtdjre- 9dtt» c( Goyss ^ pan hah nuns hmvti the i*ntar. 
Li pi i k of rapt dnvntinn mmi of mur. 

1 “Tli3 L^uVtirgiWlCfl of ihrw lines uf doif]upinfcol hi ihr toftfioufe 
tuition* of ttnlLipiEy dating llic ago of Hellc'iiam I* mmojig Lb ta.T-1 
---ttalitishai fuafe of himtocy* * kmtamfitirary ideas oi n wgnmlt nr miimUir 
nmlure weO? nijl. *inflply thri N^iilr. o{ mutual iialfflicllwn, Ijue ids* of an 
ijkih'pGhilont tiftvfliopmcnt along pofmtlcl luLfHfc Thi* nukt* it dil&cnlfc. 
UtU uhIhhI linpflwdhkl iu many ttm***, to deride on which branch any 
jjivhia srrnwtii mprmng; up. The HMilliunly of the d^etopt&ani on poratlcl 
I in** tirabwwl not only Ihn hlbu, hat frequently ihfrir very mrjde of 
VEpn^hmand s he farm under whirh I hey were caiH&ivod >p (llarFmok, 

u[k .'it., 1. 11. !C1. it. I). 

J -IKA}5. 11*17, |tp. 31: it 
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Indian* Union with Ood, he says, is the object of the 
souh Through the pure intellect abne con this object lie 
attained. and Lhe ascent is by the way of interior eon- 
tempi I alien. The mind is immersed in what is not itself, 
in sensible appearance*. LH vest the mind of all that im 
sensible, alt that is phenomenal, make the mind indifferent 
to everything external, nuked and bare' and then rise 
through the pure intellect to union with Divinity. This, 
says Alberto*, is Gentile philosophy, but it is also 
f hr 1st bin. 1 

I l Imre j -ufcMnulri,".i-l tbt imchm*! uf Alhcrtua in Dwt- [.<*1 jtfurl at hi* 
Ijttli- Hwk Dr udkttmdn Dm, N..r uiauv t>| my tmik 1 ™ jirobabty Innw 
ihc work, mid the HOftUlDctf- are very purioil-. I therefore give a number 
wf ci’lneEii, which Otlnvey Urn duetor* meaning much tilOn- forcibly 
tluiri I cHil 

|n l fn/' -■J l i r I'jvnriV* i* nj uttnvu ftn Wo* «■£/% f7t*i 
pitff inirffrrt f dir-.Jrd rrf wtf **Mi7hV o^rrt# r Finis omnium OXCrCitiUruia 
bio iiit, fcri licet intendpre i*i c|uie$cere m lioioiau |)wi fatm i.* }■*,« 

fntrv#iwuw fntffariH*n ff jiiw ujtfi rutin *mr pfttinituwmlibu,n rt 

ftttjjit&siiiWMhtiA, t' L J. K-t. ItiiFtk111--- iti har vsia »nhlimii>( perfoclju □ rix 
Jb»c> cmiri ul loin Hr>irnn cum emniliti* (niU’iiUL-i *mA rt vlHhlin in 
numrmmn \h'uw -uum s-st « i ,l, ut Hnun liai e-pirilmt mam >j« i . e. 31. 

|A| „lfu .'l i■“ Ar-i #r Ji-.v j rpMl'S 1 PI fyj&riilr* : E Inarm I ill fctOIR i'p l urii 

litimita^iunlihLi- o! -<*imdji|. hadit, H. vidubu? uandufii miw 

inotus rt limit** WtutllliLli* i-unu. hoc *~r., iIHei^ i|Uip 4 oum UsiiLs IjuIm i 

curattuiue, e, I, 

1^1 Tfitj- unt/ *?/ **«■ riijf ■* fitf htittciar i -wiftfiti piim : Su|wr muuia vuL i 
he lenriLn moMetn umimii sinr p ihiiiirjL^Mi^ril «\. imtignohu* m t -l 
>| uiljcLM:uDi)(ifl LiupUEttLiniiJhuft: ul »eo iln mumJb, unit lie aimui*, riflu 
pr^peris, Hen ii*- in Ivri r—a ti litIfma, prar t*M Uri, ¥ul fuLorh iu te 

iii-r Snidiiik, ner: etinin hhpih ii' 1 propnin ^Ihnibertii, *fML T v. * 

-Wendere ad Lbum heter «L I ul rare i n i|amihi. Qui cnlm ItltcHu^ 
lOLrmiih et inrrlllb4KaiA|M!UetraiiJt *.« ipesm lnuduM«nd% Ills vctaciler ad 
I if u m a.-Hfrrnriit. r, " 

II >' 1 /j® '"'-iv fA< #uuf i 1 r-1,'».■</■ rrru^d ; Hii" MBuinfijritiaLur 

i K ei lii Ijli n fekki h I si Ml Pniiil nn eagil^ro On 1 iEiteUigpre nnuire im > 

liicEnnenH jHHM>t ULFSi Drum pnHu-r ot ile I k.> P 0. 

<■ i frbfijftrrtuy fa wlrm/tf* ■ Dm If *d arUU Lhmmi s r i. De* P m 

iiiMlrrni |wire ix>EEtnrui3« tit unita fuetir, mm tu.M-rr 4 rmo .-r ^tiHMnfiUEH 
ct waterier hirmo imivmtur rid imilnin, t^rprai enl borinm, e. fJ. 

VJ I / it&h Otid ow/y /kmii'A/e jihit 

f : J thini/M wrutihfr -*r U i^wm/; Null UmHuni ciLre-jicLuAEutti do¥utLeiui 3 u fc 
uni - Ej^iyiem i|tiKi^lhlclii F vi■ | Incrimifli H‘d Uiihtin fM-r hnnam voEim • 
Uitcm iri inLfll]iKtii ^Fs* nwiatf cinti Dcu intru le unkuc Qiuppc 
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From wluvt source came tills philosophy which Albertua 
shared with the Gentiles f He got it through the medium 
of the Arabic; but it is not the intuition nr ecstasy of 
Flotimm. I cannot say whether it is to be found in any 
of the later Xeo-PlntoniHl.i, or in the independent apemu¬ 
lations of Arabian metaphyskimis; but the ideas nre 
distinctively Indian, and must have come from India to 
the West. 

Omitting, however, all questions of dngnia there is one 
important Hindu cult, the worship of the child Krishna, 
which Iieis been supposed to owa not only some of its 
legends but its entire conception to Christian influences. 
The controversy over this problem has lasted for close on 
three-quarters of a century ♦ 

In I R14 Professor Gar he published a book enlUlod 
fjidicn und da$ Christentmn, in which he reviewed the 
w hole subject, The uppermost thought In iny mind 
I closed the work was the question of method: is it 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory solution by such 
methods m Professor < Sarbe employe J His mrtlsod Is the 
common one. He takes two atones, and on comparing 
Li min he finds certain points of resemblance. lie then 
refers to the supposed date of the book-, Hindu, Buddhist 
or Christian, in which these stories nro found, and lie 
assigns the story to whichever lx>ok he considers the olden 
The method is certainly simple, but at the sawm time 
it is unconvincing. 

The th-flt thing which occurs to one is the proverbial 
uncertainty attaching to all Indian literary chronology, 

cmnhk plcwct Deo pien* tLudu ft |i]|iLiqf ilatiihi ilm-., L3 ml, Liiia ginibii^ 
speoiobaSp &e ftiinilitmlinJlpUii rrrum crgnnirMjq, fi, 1ft, 

J nri Alhtrtu* admit* ikai hr nhitrr* thi• dnttriw mth thr 

OcHtil** : Animadvertmitliiin fi*fc etinra in bis: diffeirtnillftiil Inter doh- 
lenipUlttaupm r:iEtlinlcrmj Lun 1i4rLmm el philiWtpKkOrum gttntilinm quin 
emiUmpktto tphtU^ufrikuruEn ml iropE^r piitf i^tionem vuiitarnjiLnnLi.s pi 
idcHj f Intit in inteUteclu, tit ita finis eonim id hoe mi cogtiitlo inbelleouiH* 
Sed eontompkiiDjanoUmun, qunvent culbolioonitn, - -a propter tunarem 
Lpsiuip wcili^yt ixmUtnplaLi Bei* u. it 
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Buddhist and Hindu, prior to the general adopt loii of 
a standard eivi, Many of these works, moreover, and 
those among the most important, were not committed to 
writing, hut preserved orally in the school, and subject, 
to additions, globes, and interpolations, 1 It is much as 
if tiie Gogpdft ami mud) Christian litemUtie of the first 
*ix centuries bad been orally preserved with comments 
and glosses by various churches, and first reduced to 
writing under Gregory the Great; only in this latter case 
the iiu i lie roils historical references would have made the 
work of restoration easier, tin less, therefore, some bas-relief 
at Phut-hiii or ^Saiichh ■:* fresco at Ajantu, or a Chinese 
translation comes to our nuh we me often doubtful 
regarding any particular incident whether it bo really 
ancient or no* 

The uncertainty of Hindu and Buddhist literary 
chronology is inevitable, and we must put up with it. 
But that is not tin* chief objection to Professor Garbe s 
method. It \> i.tiv pi-ts. ►-ml equation. Where one man 
sees a resemblance, another sees only the difference, 
lake one example citizen almost at random, Professor 
fferbe finds in a Buddhist Jatjika s a story of a giant w ho 
was fund of eating young princes, Olio day 1m seizes 
on the youthful Buddhn just an the I toy wrw aUmt 1u 
welcome a holy and learned Brahman; and lie carries 
the Buddha on his shoulders to his cannibal den. The 
Buddha weeps at the thought that he will lie unable to 
profit by the discourse of the Brahman wage, and the 
giant relenting lets him go, mi his promise that he will 

1 This t-rtnnrk rtjjplic* only to lliti lilctuturt? t>f Seuliiorn, Budilin* Jii. 

I In’ Wdrka rtf tin- Xurtliuru ItaitdhiHl * wen. 1 wrilUin from E btr! tH. l £inii}Fig. 
Isut they <Ju net go llick Ireyrtiiri tbe tirrt eectiry a.I i r Kr>r the fig«> 

rt( tho ,niIIh- i ujfMiJ r: liiI wnrk* nl tiir ^.lUtT-Uk Btiddlrtrtf ht-Fj itici 

Irklroductioti* by AtnX Mrtllrt, Kliys Heivi-drip artli l r n indie] I in tftitrnf /fn^ 
En*S t %t li. 

I'inrlir, Lvfitu iHjprjf tf*t* pp. M11 13. JjUtiVii No. nt 

llac E’nli, NV hi the-Utokn-iaBlrt. 
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telim». The Buddha goes and returns, hut refuses to 
imparl to the "init what the Brahman had said. In 
vain the giant argues nud entreats. The Buddha converts 
him (as usual >, and the giant gives up eating little I toys: 
i wire over, the giant, who is in reality uu excellent king 
afflicted liy a curse, is freed from the Curse, and restored 
to liia kingdom. 

See, hujts Car Imp, the original of the legend of 
St, Christopher, That legend drat occurs in the Lt’jt ndu 
Amva of Jacopo da Voragine, Bishop of (Tenoa, and 
hardly needs quotation ; but I give it fur the sake of 
contrast. 

St. Christopher is a giant who sets out in quest of some 
one stronger than hitnself. He attaches himself to a kin" 
with a great army, but the king fears the devil: and 
St. Christopher follows lUc devil The devil shrinks at 
the sight of the cross, St. Christopher leaves the devil, 
and falls in with a hermit who, since St. Christopher can 
neither fast nor pray, employs him to help travellers 
across a ford, Onu night a littlu child calls to him from 
the opposite bunk of the river. St. Christopher takes Liu- 
child on his shoulder juud enters the water, hut the child 
becomes lu-avy an h'.-ul. and St. Christopher trembles and 
begins to wink. " Who art thou V' he asks: and then he 
learns that the Obmt-Child is the strongest power ill the 

world. 

We, have in Imth stories a giant who carries a boy on 
his shoulders , 1 mid the giant is converted, for conversion 
always follows on the sermons of the Buddha, Both 
stories were invented for pious uses, and therefore the one 

***" 1 hull written iliu iibovtt, a cIlU* 1 l.miglil hi„ tan 

U*k. Thu very firm, story v M of a (ri^mieeyru who e»rri«l „ff ulitUr 
Itirl on ins lihoulUsr in orrlur , M i W. It i» the prop*- tll ™ Jur ffhmH 
rn «WTjr tittle t»y* sail girls ail tlnrir ulioiiliiur, onJ.fyvuur limm In their 
,i,n. The frwwwwk of (he lta*il,irt Jatakp buuUi », tl.r I, l. Lory uf 
tin. doing* ef the gum-. Wl»i In. HL ChtfatopW in common with 

•*Ufll ffUMltBT 
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makes the boy Buddha. the other the ChilcLObnsL But 
what other connection in there? Garbe blames Winterulta 
for not seeing the likeness, t am equally astonished at 
Unrbe's finding any. With such different points of view 
discussion is impossible. 

The case of St r « liristopher is perhaps except hum], since 
the history of the legend is well known. Christopher 
was a symbolical name sometimes assumed by the early 
Christians at baptism. Various martyrs, bishops, and 
others of the name are known: and the companion 
epithet. Tlicophuragt was given tu St. Jgnalhc- and Isaiah. 
A celebrated martyr of the imnit- sli tiered in the Dedun 
persecution [A Ah 2501—:i historical fact which we have 
no reason to doubt. Long afterwards two distinct legends 
sprang up regarding him. The earliest, which may go 
kick to the sixth or seventh century, ivpresented him. as 
a Canaarriti&li giant and cannibal, with a dogs head, who 
was taken captive by the Imperial troops, and being 
miraculously converted an d taught Greek by nit angel, 
converts his captors In tim Latin romance the giant s 
name is Reprobus, ami this was the version common from 
the seventh Lo the tenth century* 

There is no boy In the earlier version. The second 
version has nothing in common with the first, except 
the gigantic stature and the name of the saint, Italian 
artists started the idea as a kind of rebus or play upon 
the meaning of the word. The earliest representation of 
the Christ-bearer is Haiti Lo be mi an eleventh century 
pillar in the Campo .Saato at Pisa. The Christ was 
necessarily represented m much smaller than the giant; 
and from this kernel the whole legend wits evolved, 1 

1 I liavis ejiitombud ibrrmKlele an l TirilitOfiJlHr in Stull hV frictionur? 

of CArintiaK where all tliojiurlmriLf^jmi Fftf 

(lU^mloDof the hwlwy of f ht> Christian lecond V.o.r.* pp. 101 l Tiv- 
tiughnh tcpmEi.t will nmirnihar th* stofy of thn forty men who forritnJ 
St. VmtQT across the Thame* Odd flight to FflunJ his church on tins island 
uf WevLmjttHEefi Thu two stories hnvtt always be*tt turanfottid satflftbvw 
at my tiLiml. 
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Where differences of opinion nine so great, it is evident 
that we require another method. We need a criterion 
which will eliminate the personal equation, a historical 
criterion external to ourselves. 

Religious legends are our subject; that is, legends which 
have had at one time or another a religious significance. 
They may fora (1) a cycle of stories which have gathered 
round the object of worship; such are the tales of the 
infant Christ, the youthful Buddha,and the child Krishna, 
related respectively in the Gospel* of the Infancy, Lho 
LaliU Vistara, and the Vishnu Pur ana. Or (2) they arc 
single storks, like Bari an in and Jouft&ph, manifestly 
borrowed for pious edification. Or (3) they are stories 
religious once, but degraded into folk-tales. Solomon s 
judgment serves as an example. 

In dealing with these stories the first step is to secure 
a firm foundation for our argument. We must therefore 
discard the merely probable* and confine ourselves to those 
mirrntiviis where tin- incidents at* identical, and nl.--. 
peculiar. Peculiar as well im identical, I remise coincidence* 
—even strange cfihmidewnH-—;u-.- among the commonwt 
of occurrences. 1 Most oE us have known them in our 
j n 1 cm jna I ex pc rie uce, I -ri ifl \ 1 take an ill us t rat t m i su in eth m 1 * 
U-Si:d to prove Buddhist i ul \non re, from archeology* 

Consider the ground plan of one n( the older Buddhist 
rock-temples in the Western Ghats. We have a nave and 
airier and apse and atLnr, together with a vaulted roof, 
and a porch or vestibule. Except that the aisles arc tori 
narrow, and that the roof is vaulted, it would appear to 

1 Hind- m craa which will novel Id my re*dor*. The pjUrtKl h- jici ui 
a, departUM* of thn Britidl Muslim employed liN In-asiJM- in um^,^ 
l ii>i renook «f W E ^tmiLNO*r Ahl»y, andif* my aiilfcwity. On Cue ooca^irm 
lho medieval Abbot took Mr. Wtakla with him to vihit Pick* tab 
yuwv ; Rfirl flh «uot hnr oc-r^ioti ho gave Sam lYstfer n li^nc* fm 
a publiivlioiitif at Crojdoti, Whgradid Dktan* gat th^e mme* 1 They 
: tf r ui^'iNzuinau ; bat th- cobjqqatldn of them in „ mtdinovtU MS.' U 
bn bnlil goal proof of J>Lck*.W prodigy m imrmh^ if wo did not know 
tlmt it wjl> fortuitous. 
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be the duplicate of a basilican church* But move the 
rock-temple into the open, and rebuild it of brick and 
wood after the manner represented in the Emldhist \m&- 
reliefe, and the difference h obvious, Wv have a long 
room with n 11 witched roof and Vi.-randah, a daghoUi at 
one end, and a perambulation path round it. The 
resemblance has vanished. 1 

Here; on the other hand, is an example of the stories 
which do come within our rule, 'flic introduction to 
Jutaka No. 190 tells of a Buddhist monk who walked 
across a river to lire Buddha. Full of thoughts uf the 
Buddha he got Imlf-way, hut then realising his position 
lie Itegan to sink : a sudden rush of faith and devotion 
tilled his mind ; he once more walked on the water, and 
w*> welcomed by his iinu&ter. This is an exact pxiralle] to 
St. Peter wd king on the sea; the incidents are identical, 
they are unique, and the moral is the same. An undoubted 
case of borrowing we say; hut by whom ? By the 
Evmigefi&t, snys (Snrlic.- When the reader has finished 
ibis dis^a-iatimi he can answer for himself; 

s Th* hajiiliiun elinmh di!«onliagtfi iJw reccivisi Lb*ory hod its origin 
in thi^ Kiii ll!lCI hmsst with such Iii^ 14 ficntf cm* as were required lor I In: 
necoRUUDdltioii of lar^c numbers. The utriuiii, impluviuni, mil 
triclinium urn nil ftcu Sobubiv Ar^htnJt^ tfertill 

in'h- i |i |k IS]r. h *iid []'— i-uw »■ 11i,j "Chrktlichcr Kircherduum-, 

11 |h. 2*2 it, hi Ipijcmi 1 WiijiDprs Ifmttifttteh tfcr .fi-xAi’^ifiirv TitL ill, to 
mentlon enly ihe hook* ihnir hap^u to ba ai hand. di*rU% pp. 1^4 ;« r 
claims* Kuril thkl origin fw tlie Cbri*t4JUI rtinml tower or ratnjpn-ila un 
dir strength of two m ti-nmwliul flidkpmi.H milhorilF*» ; liut IL il lsii- 
necessary to d ejm’u*isi mmh vugnri t!!* The v&nnn hokh pood dint linlnt 
1*01 w tniirh of if' ardiUiMtufS wj w not Indigenous from ths West, 
ami hillimEic^i in its turn the architecture of the Ei&t in Java, Central 
Asm, ami C’hina, cr^. 1 tiivn eh^wEwre {JKA& pp. fSiASIl i 

rht! inHuanefl of Babylonian nud .Wyrinn art uuii weliltecturc u;^i 
hupd. A*i for lIlo Indi-au* in Amu niii rrtarfed to by i<arhe+ p. 1-4. llnry 
M‘cre n mil a frita of Xarih-lVwt India. wIill’Ii fled t« AriiiORm from the 
nirmdl and a-iutrcliy that Mt(oial«U ik \mi ttrocn of dir lireffl'Bwtflsu 
Kin gdom; tend so Fur a* know they litul m> ardistectare of their own, 
or in| influence vlinlSVcr, Moreover, lliry Hindu* ami not 

HLithlimts. .3RAS. \\m. pp. WJ ft 

B I till Ilf. Opr I’ll. r pp ijU K. 
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Let tliis, then, bo the first canon of our inquiry. Wo 
exclude some things that are probable, nmdi that in 
doubtful, and everything that is fantastic. We coiditie 
ourselves to those eases where there is no leasouabh- 
ground for suspicion, and the chances of accident are, as 
far uk possible, obviated. We have next to determine the 
mode of Inquiry. It is twofold. 

L These stories arc not folk-tales which pas* at 
haphazard among neighbours, and from one people to 
another. They are tales strange in themselves, and yet. 
similar in thoir details, which two different religions have 
Rcverally adopted for religious use*. The conclusion is* 
obvious. The one religion must have borrowed from the 
other; the possibility of a third hut unknown source, 
that Dem wu*chit\a and hist resunree of loose thinking, 
is excluded. These tales were borrowed direct; they form 
parL of the intdlectiml c&mmamum which went on for 
wnturigs between India- and the West, Our first business, 
therefore* is to determine their place. Other stories 
travelled which were not religious. What kind of stories 
were they which found favour with the Indians, or the 
peoples of the Wc^t * And riiiee these tales tire religious, 
and adopted for religious uses, we must inquire what, 
knowledge Christians and Indians possessed of each other's 
religion. We must discover who were the intcrnu-diarieH: 
and we must determine the opportunities and the times. 
It is not until we have completed this historical survey 
that we are able to judge of the movements that took 
place, and to assign to our stories their particular part. 
Tlits inquiry occupies the brat portion of our present titsk. 

J l lie Lalita \ isLara and the Vishnu Puiitna share 
i* whole series of stories in common with the Gospel* of 
the Infancy. Here we look for a special test If wo can 
(Ind in any of those stories. doctrinal matter peculiar to 
one of the three religions and foreign to the other two, It 
will be decisive of the question of origin. 1 am of opinion 
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that Hiirh matter can l*e found; and the second part of my 
paper is devoted to proving; it. 

II 

Buddhism antedated ChrucLuurity by five centuries; 
anil attempts have frequently been made to show Dial 
Buddhist stories and Buddhist expreasioiis found their 
way in to the New Testament, more especially into the 
first three Gospels. To justify this contention it is 
alleged that Indian stories reached the Near East long 
before the Christian era. Pythagoras and jEaop are 
quoted as instances in point. Indian stones of course 
did reach the West in pre-Christian times, although they 
were neither so early or so numerous of* scholars aome- 
times imagine. I shall try to show ju the course of this 
narrative that Buddhism and Christianity first met in 
fruitful contact r. An 100—d dale two or three decade* 
Inter than the Synoptic*, 1 After that date our materials 
gn>w apace. In order to prove that any prior contact is 
improbable, it is necessary to review a* briefly ax may 
tie the earlier period, and to show ivhot kind of Indian 
stories or Indian religious ideas it waa that travelled c■ p 
the West before the Christian era, By way of prelude 
In our inquiry, 1 draw attention Lo two very general 
consideration* obvious in ihcmaeivua but very often 
overlooked, 

1 1 tji'l mvc I _lui n^ht in NiL}in|* lIluE uu.uunl i nj* Up Urn -L-hwit M 

r.iphLf-Dot, WosteotE* atkI Hurt, tha H?hfw*5 which ijphvmIs mi Kaglwul, 
niit( whith 3 regard jl* tljo -.hn -^1 of nil sehoots, the %nu|i4ir?s tc« 
jsqL Mifu A-H- #U. ArcitPH[» (i *! niiuna 1 wuukl |>oirit Lo PtukJftgg 

uf thf fur IV flimltor opinion. Hjiruntk il*Uw &t- ^ark itnA 

,St. Matthew tip ImhckJ .t.i». SU LuU IhetW&Oti a_ b. TStfuO 

,vi«. HH. Ko^urdUnji the Fourth (iuqjM* Micro ta tw >ot no gn rorml 
eoMC-iuu* of < n[Kini)>ei ; Uut , hh it I biuhruljjijo t!on wittily obscr'-olp for 
nvory yoa r I In? lirrmin^ *tn*£y it they liUVe to JTOt it a ytjir farther huuk- 
k ptnportJ lo biiVft liocn writku by M. John uni! auolhar, aim! Mil* o 
ji vhow TCT_V eOliUriOnly tiLkirn. kijilitfooL him painted out that ibn 
t|ilOtB.iiiui4 urn ta-kon, not from ill * 1 LXX, but from tbo Hebttw J liu 
uuLhur EuiiiL therefore httVO bean & Jvw, 
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For tale* to travel there must be communications and 
intermediaries; and tlm spread of religious ideas pre- 
sup poses it csriss of men interested in such matters, a lid in 
their propagation. Goods must be unhanged lie fore tales 
can he repeated ; and geographical knowledge precede* 
the imparting of religious information. Here wo have 
a double test. Before we can speculate on the migration 
of tales or ideas, we must prove in one or other of these 
two ways that their transmission wan possible. 

India stand* midway between Persia and China, am I 
the physical obst^vclea which intervene are very great, so 
that in the earliest times direct intercourse between the 
Iudo-Aryans and the great civilizations east or west of 
them was impossible. It was the eoiMjue^t of intervening 
countries by the Achiomemds and of Eastern Turkestan 
by the Chinese that Hrst opened the way. 1 

India proper, the laud of the Arras east ul Ihe Indus— 
and it is with them that we are chiefly concerned—is 
separated from Media and Persia by vast tracts of 
mountain and desert, tracts that were very sparsely 
inhabited until a kte period by tribes, some of them 
nomads and others ravages- So Indian tribe h ever 
mentioned by any Assyrian or Babylonian king: and 
India was non-existent so far os the records of the Tigris 
ami Euphrates Valley are ecmcerncd.* Before the time of 


1 TI|C 01™** hud fifl knowledge of Jrwlja until tat© in tho 
mutiny fi.LL For tbfl att«lii|iU to rtwch Jnrlia h v n direct ren t© 

through SontJiAVwtwti Chhui, ™ Wylie's tanilatfau of tl,© Ilnmrv 
tli© Early Hun in th<s Joanml of the InhtituLc. v«L it. 

fijiL asm, Ami Ririhi^oJetn, tTiisa* i. \ip, 4:^4. 

* tie? Morgan^ Lm Prtmtirrj CWrfimti™*, pp r SflS_|[K Ife >Wim 
t^lnu nut t liiii; tb« |WfRtl4tlca On I he (LMterti iUop«uf U» Zn$ro* 
mn«i have bu *»ell: lIi« iimlltiit* romai**. that he found wm> fen 
< fc r. Harodpteri, i, I2S ( for Urn l©u tribe-of th« fturaW ; 

mA “ £hr> h VP- 412 ft For Lhe Eftfrtorn gutipia erf Itorjy* 

v. r^toJoiuh, iii H m it, 


' An Ajiiativirliaphaiit tcprSMatul ojs 
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the Achoatuenida tlierii was little or no iiitcrcGurse by 
land; 5 mid what there was, was indirect* With the sea 
folk of the Bekhan the com is somewhat di lie rent. The 
«ea between the west coast uf India and the Persian Gulf 
is navigable !>y native craft for six months of the year; 
and some email coasting trade existed from an early age. 
The proto- Pticriitciu ns of the Persian Gulf and the 
Semites of South Arabia were seafaring peoples frmsi 
the earliest times; mid they may have taught the 
Driftvidians the art of navigation. The oldest trace of 
their activity is the invention of an Indian alphabet, an 

with 11 s. 1 1 ij i’ mii nmU jiart. of tlifl nn Anti HI IJm tribpg tiie M men. 

How it. H-.4HM* into the pti^ewkm nf she Mwri, ttie obelisk dees not *ay, 
l^-t-s than wtffh hiitidird y+ytr* lief are fthilcattliftaur* Tulmlimrs 111 had 
hunted jl htnl of vlapliuntfe lathe Eaphi-ates'Uiodi (Petrie* Ministry 
of XVIM iriuf _V vnith t)ym*kK n J24|; noli the deplmrU 

roamed At sue time over mII the Country intervening between Syria Lind 
EmLira- Tbeek'iiluint bPQUgbl ly 11nf Miner! may uni therefore have Iwcn 
1 in I i AH ; btst [iroUhly It WELH : aim! if it muhi have [A^t through 
llif hnnilt Lii varioi|4 Hcytbiiiii Irib'-n, The itdnwtuethm <li the hnwe 
from Turkc 4 tu .11 Into ^ledil and Ibihi Ionia, an; well m the dilfn^iofl of 
eereah ami fniiHretMn fil&ow* the kind ni hkihiutw that vent m\ 
nmoDg those neolithic folk. Tin* Ary ah brought Wth bora#** and 
etnsai* with them into India s but them* most barn kttui known ihprer at 
ft inUeh earlier time, 

■ |ii] Morgan, op. oil., pp, gives a birdVey* View nf the move- 

lllc uL-« of the pCOJlJc^ about tllO f~i iln I elm Elifi N L oF I he MKHXl Hill tl'alibi lll< 

i]-i . The migration of the Ary*i from the region north of the EJbfiffc 
rangr ami ibi> Hindu Kn*h fito Meid)»buaim Mrdia, Ferula,. and the 
FiinjAlu vim eiiiuIo in ’iiluL-■_“«.%iire nuvi!^, and WVffvrl iwvml 
They had to pa** through mount nmim,> dinirict* flwnpiod* isom I In* 
earlifliit times by a tmiehy^tHidk raeo h the fjftmn ALpirtUv nf tho 
tuithropolbgift# j; And the I nilo-Afghan* are the nwldomra of tlat> pto-*dgo, 
being the ilt^ianiibtih of the Hfuhyua and other Aryan tribe* which 
Nfttllcd in i fie tifrighbottdviw 1 <if the Kabul Itiver AHWflg the eurlirr 
hmad lieark. Onwt the liiiilii Aryan* h*d willed in th» Fanjlb, they 
were ^gjuutind fn>m l,lie Mn'iifr-- ami Fimuilf by a Vftsl *>xtnnt. ol 
mmmtAiii, liters, and minr-h; the iniervemtig wore nowhere 

Uikkly pMptad : And mmnn of th* iiitenpodiate tribe* warn pure eavagm 
even ill AleMAJhier d time, The Diavidian* on the lovor Indian with the 
" Blank Ertnejiiaim" of Mrkrnn may have lmd srfWlio ethnolqglCAl 
OOimeimii with the k * llhlffkdiiBiilfl 11 of Habylontn, mull the UnihinrU’ii 
b all* which came to Babylonia in the wvonth etmtury prUiiiabJy 
oahie by thii route. 
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alphabet employed fit fir^t indy for mercantile uses. 
Other times of tMjmmerce between the Hraviilmu re Hist 
a ad tin? Persian (.Sul F lire rare and lute . 1 

TVk Bf Mei’ijv tii TTuWa tnra ,dapttotf *fn 

Under Tyros Lhc Persian arm- reached tin? coniines t.f 
India. Darius v *imjuered the Punjab nml the Indus 
Valley, and m brought for the first time Indiana ud 
Persians — juhJ through the Per^iaii^ the Greeks— into 
contact with i'iwh other. Steyhix of Karyutirta is the iirat 
<!n-ek who to our knowledge set foot »m Indium koiL lie 
took part in Darius* great navn! expedition to explore the 
eoAStlioe from 1 1 ids a to the Oulf of Suck— an expedition 
far surpassing that of Alexander in the extent of iu 
discoveries and the importune*: of its results, though 
inferior to it in renown while 3 [eraUeus of Miletus an 
Asiatic subject of Darius, is tlie first Greek writer to 
f"h(iw any know ledge of tln j eon fitly. 8 After him comes 
Herodotus, and then CtesiuR Less than a caniuiy after 
Cterias we have Alexander’* campaign. 

It. is the fashion to credit this Achiuiurniaii period, and 
i i ven the times Unit [iiyrHlcd it, with an arrive irhpurtaUini 
nf Indian stories anil ideas. The Xts*-Pythagorcjuis |]rst 
gave rise to this opinion. They surmised that their 
master, who flourished c- ?m Ax;., Imd learnt his wisdom 
fmru the Kaat; the}* even sometimes said that ho hod 
goin; to liidm. and von ^ehmeder made an iiigeiiioii 1 *- 
uttompt to prove that he hud hammed both geometrical 
imd other notions from Indian sourced The ehrim foi* 

1 1.1 \m t H>. W tr., T Uv« siveii All ^h1 GncQ , 

liuri ng*nlln% t j Ml «rl i*st Interflnarw Ay m» hrfw™* Wm mi(J 
In Hi, liglu ui fuirlhur j W4 l|lw U v*tiiy 

** mK thl1 "^ 1 W t»rtle»kr 1 y whan, I late Mam^l the 

“ T. 4 * Wouporit, tt iwrficd *,„* liftrurtn^ m4in# i lut WJ lMlpt . 

worthy gride. 

1 Hurddmu^ h w i-i. 

3 A lit**f i'Wmmti „ hi U. by Stcfth. Bv*., hul nolhinir 

noffli 

* F-ftiwjvm* mtl ) v<fn ,j v HciironJtr, 
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been more Ilian once disproved and by none more 
exhaustively than by Professor Keith. 1 Hut it srnns 
to nit? that tUu hypothesis scarcely required such an 
daWnte refutation. A preliminary objection is fatal 
to U. Pythagoras surely must have heard of India before 
lit eon hi borrow science from h Bui we have nu 
evidence to show that the existence of such a country 
wiis known to the * * reeks of the jEgvau when Pytliagoras 
migrated in Italy. Even article id' Indian provenance, 
such os pass amon^ neolithic tribes from band to hand, 
are not forthcoming at this early date. 

It was next the turn of Esop; and Mas Muller quoted 
Jisop'a fables to prove the migration of Indian storii^s." 
Msop is supposed to have lived in the >isth century H,o.. 
but Ins fables wore apparently never reduced to writing, 
IJku Joe Miller, a hundred stories were fathered on him, 
but the fables which t* fc rir hin name are late ; in one cas* k 
there Is even a quotation from the Hook of Job/ 1 Bahtins 
and Pbffidras wore the drat to put JSsopian matter into 
literary form, and with tins matter they nosed ismrfi of 
their own. Wc are thus brought down in the Augustan 
age, and the age ini mediately preceding it. The possibility, 
therefore, of 1 sorrowing cannot Ijc denied; and at onetime 
there was much coritmvcrey an to which country—I ml hi 
orltreen' -was the ho rrower, or whether there was any 
borrowing at all. The study i>f savage psychology and 
folklore has to vein? extent antiquated these iliscusssionn. 
The belief that bca*U can reason anil h.p-ak p and that tlu-y 
convene with each other, is practically universal; ami 

1 itRAS, \*Mh pp, r-i fT. 

: Ma\ Mullfr. / r rr- r i, -JHU, irTii, IJQMCU iiy f farlm, op, eiUn p. 

f JocmI muUBfi^pa ut the whole controversy will bu found up W*hei\ 
ffitioiy i*f /iit/iWit fJtrmrn F*. Ril}^ I UUiA, h IbU Otl-1 \*\^ -1 l I - ; *H'I ill 

I l AlvicUa, f..v lyrii' r/pj^r fltC. k p|>. I3S 15, 

1 Smith 1 * Ihaiumry or i+reek mid lb mum BEggraph^ «t< l, sun. .JSfcfcp 
?ktff sImi the ftrtklL-ji un RahrUi*&ui£ Pliwdrait, .Fiwp wik> .l red 

m.xMmlinjf to tine kccmhieiI u Phiypia ; mhL dir Phry^iac;* hull mud) in 
raimuion with the 
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gods assume bestial forint m most comogonie^. Beast 
stories therefore form a part of the mental equipment of 
most savage tribes. To ms* these stories for the purpose 
of pointing n moral is an elementary step in literary 
expression ; and the apologue w as very old in both India 
and Grosze. Since tbe ways of leasts are everywhere 
much the same, coineidftiices may he expected. I do not 
propose to enter into the controversy regarding the stories, 
a doKeii Or less, which are supposed to have been bona wed. 
the one party says by India, the other by Greece. It is 
not certain that they were borrowed at all; or if borrowed, 
they may have been derived by both Greece and India 
( ram Scythiau originals. Th ey belpng to a totally d i ffo ren t 
clanH from the stories the Greeks admittedly got from 
India; and in any case they are late. 1 11 

Other scholars have suggested an Indian origin for 
Greek and E J ersian stories which we find in Herodotus, 
Some of those comparisons are fantastic 31 ; none, so far as 


1 No tuition has iTirrn , il Mm lm ■< of uiimi.Ll farms in art to flush mi 
extent ay the iScythijuu dwelling bqturwo Urn C»r|«tUiiJLtt4 and the Altai 
M*Mouiins. Net Only tbs art hot the fflbt*“i o£ the Middle Ages in 

Europe owe much to them; And i art i* directly descend'd from 

the Scythian. Tin' MiildSa A%k\* want n further when they U*ed tlic 
kutAt-ablij a* A vflhujb for satire Bjahtij-i*, jiricslds p rnciciltfl^ said iiuiia 
nil i-jAtne under the biting tutigtm u[ Uc^aiud, 

,J ISnrbfj^ up. tiit,, pp. fallowing M'lllk'raitt company 

a .latakft fctfiry [So. sL'i of the poaeoclc who |i = -t hit bride, the inalhiniU 
dnnghtETp with the story of 1 [ I pptik lidd va gicen lay I Hr™ lul u-* . 
vi„ l'j1>. Hfppokfeidua, felli- AtWaiin, oris of tliu ihahv PTiitOra for 
tho daughter of KkUtbenes. He vo% llntt fncourita until cm tlkO Sli^a 
day, after the bimqutit. ha fliuniliflnd w Dule- player mid Ircgnn lo dunw. 
He dnnved In I^qnninh fmbna, thou an Attio. and JiiinfJy Ym had a Imhle 
brought in. and anh*l \ pentaminiQ with In* feet, standing cm him hmil 

11 Moo. uf *ilys KleisthatA-^p il you have do&Ctd nwny your 

Irtftteh/ 1 ^Whiit corv I I 'qunMj HippcikJyid«, U Iho Learned Professor 
had vvor wjrUjhed thr dew nnd pompon* ^tnitof the pea cork ruj A/dbri;/ 
in hi* native jungle, /ind eiposjpg lit his »d mi ring nengiio iho miked 
IrtMiUtlfH* of hi§ nether per>Lin R be would soarcoly how bo«ti HeminJoil 
ui Hip}NOklotde# r lively time itijf. lUppokltud?* forfeit* n wife through 

youthful levity and drunken jollity, tlie |raftcOcV through *<ti!id and 
gi-nw MooBDqf. 
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I have seen. Are convening: and it wcjudge by Antiquity, 
Kerodotua id the uhler Authority. A tacit ONStimprion 
that India is the birthplace pT stories seems to underlie 
the whole argument. Greece and Syria have surely been 
ad prolific in stories and folk-tales os India, It Would be 
hard to beat the Arabian Nights ; ami who can compare 
with the matchless poet of the Odyssey ? At a later time 
when Indian storied came to Europe, they came ill their 
Indian framework 1 ; but that was long after the period 
with which we am dealing. 

I f we turn from these very dubious claims to the stories 
which are admitted I v Indian, we Lind that they belong to 
a very ditlbrcnt da m. They mostly eoine from Hcmdotu* 
or Cte*bus—partictilari y from CtefliaS* They tell us of 
tlie gold-dlggiiig iinta. the dog-headed men, the men who 
covered their backs with their earner held up their bread- 
spreading feet, umbrella-like, to Mhade them from the nun . 
we hear of these and similar marvels. BoLh Herodotus 
and Ctesias knew only the India of the Indus Valley; and 
as -Sir th Grierson has pointed out, the original tellers of 
the.se * L-ories must have been the Pai sac hi-speaking folk * 
of the Pniijab,- although the Greek author* got them 
through a Persian channel* The “Middle land” and 
Magodhn, the land of the Epics and of the J a takas, won 
unknown to the West before the Indian campaign of 
Ale Sander, and so were the stories that were current 
in them. 

1 " Tlw form of the Hindu coEliMJtton^ of fabitH is a peculiar one, mid is 
e.i*iSy nwagniwbK the Ir.julLng incident wIihAi i* narrated invarLublv 
funning n framework within which rtorif* of the UOtL diverw r]csrripticm 
am id" j Weljcr, op, «dL + p, '2 1 2\. 

~ Sir <J. Grierson hits shnwet tliat tin? JSvOjiuUi [Jt&iccE mint tinvc l«i-r?ri 
widely ipakori atone time in the Panjab, and ha has found tracer of it 
in Kiulintiri, In a private letter to tue ho I jointed out that the Urwt* 
mndecwl Indian word* and nam-e# according to the PMH-etii iir^ntiu 
fnation : rhr> phnqatia nhan^iMip .Marti dthorft and SjttfdrnoottU£ v for 
J/unf-ftAur jmtui eaUu j . a synonym for tiger ) and OktUiiifvi Tjupt&r arR 
Lii^Uince^ hi pcint Punniai, iT. J il* 4, HrsC idun tided Ctaritt 1 Marti- 
khorai with the tipper. 

JILAS. 1*17, 15 
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TJic tales told by Herodotus and Ctesifts form Use bulk 
nf the Indian stores known in the West fur many a long 
day. They were repeated over and over again in 
antiquity; they were popular in die Middle Ages: and 
they lasted down to Use tiurn of Sir John Mandeville. 1 
We have seen that they deal with marvels, fnliulotis races, 
impossible uni male p wonder-working gems. They have 
nothing in common with the beast-fable or the moral 
apologues of the Buddhist Idr!h-stories*; and they dis¬ 
credit the speeulatiDiiu which would bring these from 
India to Europe in pre-Christian times. Nor have they 
anvthing religious about them. The only one that has 
any religious colouring is GteaW story of the two trees 
which uttered oracles. This star}* was a favourite in 
sifter-times because it was marvellous not because it 
was religious. Phi lost rains repeals it; and Pm-Lidm- 
Callisthcnes makes Alexander visit these trees and learn 
from them hi* approaching fate. 

The historians of Alexander's campaigns, or who visited 
the Court of the Mu nry us under tlic 1 ir>t two -Selene id > P had 
personal knowledge of Northern India, and their knowledge 
was considerable. They give us almost all that was known 
of the country before the Christian ora. So far as the 
thmgL-tie valley is concerned, these accounts were never 
surpassed in antiquity ; but the fresh stories they relate 
a re f c w : re get n ling Indian re I i gi i >i is citi d relig ions pract i ccs 
they arc more communicative- They toll us how l he 
Indians worshipped Hemklcs and Ihonysos and Zeits 
Ombrios and the country gods. They were astonished »t 
the self-intlicted tortures of the tlogis, and on ihe prin¬ 
ciple of omiifi igiaU nm maffnifwo they credited the 

llrfihmaus with superhifcivo wisdom. What struck them 

1 Tils' wnrk of Uiufmlu- mi InUin^ whinh HwdofUi Sfodti* QiiOUri 
n* Ki« ilDtliOdi} iii t ,Mk wjipLttrw lo tmvi; betm entirely Hitem up with 
rafln‘cl> <yl thin LimL 

1 Oh the JfiUkti or BiKidhlfci hirtli-^terlEHi s«e Hhy* fra v illa, BmMhi** 
fnrfuti pp> 1S13 J3S - mint? t^i^ Litlv pji, iSMi s. 
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most was the contempt of death these wise men displayed, 
and their occupation with the future life; more especially 
their voluntary suicide upon the pyre. 1 But the knowledge 
which the Greeks thus gained was very superficial, nor 
did they seek for deeper insight into Rmhumnicat learning. 
Even Mcgnsthenes, who Jmd unequalled opportunities, 
fails to distinguish between Brahmans and Buddhists, 
and yet he had evidently seen someth fug of the laucr- 
Buddhism had not come in Ids time into the blaze of full 
sunshine al Fataliputra. 

The curiosity of the Greeks was great, but they regarded 
everything from a Greek standpoint, and they were bad 
linguists. On the other hand, the Indo-Bactrian Greek8 
were thoroughly acquainted with the peoples with whom 
they lived, and with whom they intermarried. Of these 
hybrid Greeks some, following the religion of their 
mothers or their neighbours, turned Buddhist. It might 
therefore be supposed ihiii they would add to the scanty 
a Lore of information which readied the Weak Ear 
otherwise ; they added nothing* not even geographical 
knowledge, and their Buddhism never got beyond the 
YavanA pnK Nor is this to be wondered at. The earliest 
colonists were broken soldiery and political exiles. Those 
who came later came In small parties or singly. They 
were chiefly mercenaries, traders, and m-Lisuns, 3 landless 
men who came to the Ea^L Lu make their fortuneH. With 
them came a few Greek physicians anil artist*- We hear 
of only one colony, u Cretan one. 4 founded after the old 

1 The Buwunt giveu by Megavtlieue* in Smbo, *,*, jiji, 711 14, 
^»m&ftrb» al ELkddt all ihuL kilOW-ii of ( 1 m j Dmlinuuii and (iEUTniiiiai 
(SnmiAfirti-J or ^laidiniu. 

a aStrnbo. iv, ji. 7 i± 

L E lh lox u* of (;^ictn cmWkeJ a wrajpany of m i igiog g hi*, j>hyidauitis, 

line! Other «kllil?r| Altitium -uBDsJi*-:! hgJ laTfiabx JTiii JfAAprr 

—Ofl I ward tho bIiUm with which ha pfopownl US dmilUlA^pU? 
Airiea, amt make the Voyage to Jm I in. {Strabo^ fci+ 11. tStJ). ThU givej 
m fnir 11leu of the eivilJaci migrint^ to the Kn^L 

* Am er in La in llu* Elieidn ku-h. ISuv.-m. lion * ^^lneiu, t, |i. m S7-i. 
Irom iattpL liyss. 
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Crock fashion. The supply of Greek women was scant; 
the colonists must perforce marry native wives, and the 
children grew rapidly more native than Crock. The 
I ndo-Bacbrmii Greeks were the Goanese of antiquity. 
They drank, they quarrelled, they fought, they split up 
into [Kstty states; their whole history was a history of 
military proiumciamentoe, and few of their dynastic* 
outlived a couple of generations. The trading population 
and Lho mean whites alone survived these revolutions of 
fortune, and preserved in places an independent statu* 
down to Roman times. 1 

It is idle to look for any high inielJeciun] standard 
or to expect any religious propaganda under such con¬ 
ditions. Some of the Greco-B&cLruin kings display 
a certain love for art, such as semi-barbaric kings have 
often displayed. A great artist was employed by 
Kiikrulid&s, and Greek art and architecture furnished 
i end y in for the workman of Gami hura, These Bactnau 
Greeks doubtless had some knowledge of Homer, such as 
every Greek poaseased . hub they never product tl a single 
author, and iheir history was written by A poll chorus of 
Artcmita and Tragus Pompeius, a foreigner bom in Syria. 
Like all Greeks they lived in urban communities. Towns 
are the nuclei of trade, and mast of ihc Greek colonies 
were planted on trade routes. The I3t eco-Ractriiuis traded 
with the Persian Gli1( p and upon this trade the Grecnj- 
Buctrhms and the Babylonian Greeks imposed their own 
language, so that Greek Wmnc the limjmi fnuwtt of the 
bazaar*, Greek was also the language of the court, and 
ib must have been to some extent the language of official 
mid legal documents. But so troublous were the times, 
and so little were these mongrel Greeks of a literary cast. 

1 IVmyftan, Qwhit his du TMltnUm u, voL til, and Ite^nsi, Ifam* s*/ 
^1* It PP- roTiew at length flll the <?o1onia khovn to 

lurfo Ul-gi foqnilcd by Ak-x^n4-r, Eli* . . . and tile |-tolcmKK 

H. Levi's exeaUanL. monpgfupK Quid tic <7rW#. eta, f qri | kcr 

light. 
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that they have Ip. ft not a jingle i use rip lion, apart from the 
legends on their coins. 1 

We have now completed the survey of the negative side 
of our inquiry. So far as the Greek world is concerned 
the conclusion is certain. The know Sedge of Indian 
religions which reached the West was too superficial 
and too slight to make any impression, while the 
tales were of freaks of nature, of monsters, and of 
marvels. 

The field which now awaits us is more interesting and 
more fruitful, Bui before I discuss who were the inter¬ 
mediaries or what they exchanged, it is necessary that 
I should point out the historical framework by which our 
investigations are conditioned. 

The early centuries uF the Christian era are the most 
important in the world's history, and to be sharply 
distinguished from all that went before. 'They saw the 
birth of Christianity and the establishment of the lignum 
Empire in the West: while the irruption of the Romans 
into the attains of the peoples of the East, and the com]ucat 
of Eastern Turkestan by the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti si 
the cud of the second century it.O.. determined the whole 
btibsei[uent history of the Asiatic continent, Asia wm 
traversed fur the first time from end to end by royal; 
embassies and merchant caravans’ and for the first time 
Roman ships ploughed the waters of the Indian seas. In 
this new world the Romans made the greatest eomniotiun¬ 
it was not only I he Parthian* who stood in a wo of Ron ml 
[ n the Punjab, in ^outli Arabia, and on the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus native princes ill the first century a. IK put the 
head of a Roman emperor on their coins, and deal red his 
friendship. The Chinese attempted to communicate with 
him, Ambassadors with presents passed to and fro 

1 Ffir ih^ Livs of Greek in ihr; wittiitHm raat oF the Eaphntai &**<?■ 
JftASL pjjl EiimfT., 4tE«5 JltAB. ISM. |>(J- C* nml v*rfoa Hiker 
|*&S4sa£rti*, li in] Minis* JHS. UUlI, ],ip. ^ f. 
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between Chinn, Northern India, anti Partliia: but uu 
Chi minimi succeeded in getting beyond the Persian OulfJ 

For our purpose the times between Augustus imd the 
Arab conquests fall into two periods—the Roman and 
this Sasmuiam The Roman period extends from the 
annexation of Egypt by Augustus in KC, W to the death 
of CnraeaHa, A.ii. 217. During this period the commerce 
by sea between Alexandria and the East was only second 
in importance to the traffic between Alexandria and 
Rome; it whs direct and It was lively 1 Roman ships 
sailed even to Tonkin : but it was an Intercourse not with 
the Aryjxs of Northern India, but mainly, though perhaps 
not entirely, with the Dravidians of the Indian Peninsula. 

The Sassanian period begins with the overthrow of the 
last A rancid by Ardsshir in A. I*. 22 b. For the loosely 
knit staler and obscurantist rule of the Parthian* the 
Sassunimui substituted a powerful and well-compacted 
kingdom which brought all the provinces into cl os*; 
connexion with each other. New life sprang up every¬ 
where, and the glories of the Achietncnids were revived 
I'liis SassaTiiriii Empire had intimate relations Jjnih wit U 
the Roman Empire and with Northern India, more 
particularly with the Kachans, Ifence its importance for 
our investigations From the Homans the Sassaninns 
learnt, how to take fortified cities ; they copied to same 
extent the Roman art of war, and the land revenue 
system oF the Roman census, EyxanLina architect* are 
snid to have aviated in Use mocLiou of Sas, mian palace . 
and the Syrian Christiana of the Euphrates Valley and of 
the Mediterranean were closely connected l y the bond of 
a common religion. 1 he relations of the empire with 

Irk a i^ h L+ l"uti Fcli'fle wilt hi* Ikutcarmi. Kan Ving Oti n miMikm Co 
ihc Wcfit, 1ml K-i.il VinL" ti^vr gel Im-\ehik| lhi- Iy/meid Gulf. Tlir- 
J/itTm-p frf thr Lnlfr /Inn gh*r* l lie lir-l Chnn^i- account w i: hjivu of I In 

kuf.LiLJ! Empire?, nr more property of Syria, 7\i irin er Li-luut 

Uld Inter is Ao M '/a CIih.vji i i ijt <4 , fl'-occllltint (Lmprt!* |q 

Hem Him. T*9nnff r pm t rim ll p roh vjii, pp r m, UU-tf Mirth* Chi»* 
utvl iki itafiftiit OnVfi/, cte. 
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Northern India iverc after a brief period of hostility 
equally dose. Horrabdas (jut 301-9) married the 
daughter of the Kiishan king of Kabul- Indian troops 
took part in the campaigns of hi* successor Sapor II 
(jlel 30U-7S); and may have been present at the siege of 
Amida (A.n. 359> On the downfall of the Kualura 
kingdom early in the fifth century the Sassatiians took 
possession of Seistnn* and perhaps of Kabul, Choaroes I 
iAM 531-18) is said to have made an Indian campaign ; 
a Persian prince with his seraglio is represented on the 
frescoes of Ajunfca; and Magas from S&kadvipa introduced 
their sun-worship at Multan, i^o says the BhaYisbya 
PuriiiuL 1 

I 1 wo other factors enter into our inquiry : the migration 
eastward of the Jews, and die establishment of a Kushun 
kingdom in North West India and on either side of the 
Hindn-Kuslh The Jewish migration is part of that great 
movement of Semitic peoples which took place when the 
Scdeueida were driven beyond the Euphrates. Among 
other things an Arab prince made himself king of lower 
Babylonia, the district situated at the head of the Persian 
GiilE, and known after one or other of its two component 
part? na Mestoue or Churacene. At this time the Partisans 
had cut off all direct communication by way of Media 
IurtWeen the BaoLiiati and the Syrian 11 reeks. The Arabs 
of Characene auno to their help; regular caravans went 
to and fro between North-West India and the head of the 
IVman Gulf; and the Chameeumn coins copy the coins 
of the last Urwo-Bactriau king, Hcliodmw 8 In consequence 
of ibis trade Semites settled all along the line 1 rom the 


KawlilUOl), 7V Stj-mih Oriental MwartAy, ppy l ib Ml, W, L iys, 
V_HJ, 4^7. Linnet a*, fmv' Tempt** of I* rfiVi, |>p. 327, 32#. CmmintflaJini. 
* r<H.hH nf thc Toclmn;' ittc.F p tsa<rf the reprint f™i XvMi*vuMlit 
i %rmkU^ *±t- in* vol. ix T pp 26S-^11. JKA£- **>7. pp. IInG,1MW>. 

i F wr tire ixmncxiun between ClwPW»n# «ul thu Faajlb v. 

] a l J i fc nn. mi (F. 
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Persian Gulf to the Kabul River, as Josephus lulls us 1 
And among these Semites we find Jews, 

The second notable fact U the irrupt bn of the Sahas 
#ifill other Scythic tribes into the Indus Valley* Kabul, 
Hand Sehtam They ware speedily followed by the Yue- 
rhe, a Turki people from the Chinese province of Kan-su, 
who, having been expelled from their seats by the Hiring- 
t »u f migrated to SogdiaruL In the middle oE the firsl 
[century A.IL oiip of their tribal chiefs, the Kushmi Kroon In 
Kad pluses, brought the various Yue-che clans, or as they 
were now generally called the Tochari, together with al] 
the neighbouring countries, under one rule, Hb son 
Wen lit KadphiHes added North-Western India. The 
Kuslmn kingdom now embraced Rnctrin to the north, and 
the Fanjab, Kabul, and Arachosia to the south of the 
Hindu Kush, For two hundred years it was the 
powerful kingdom in Asia between the Euphrates and the 
Yellow River, and its fame was great; classical and 
Armenian writers bear witness to its renown, and a Hindu 
author compares it with the Empires ol Rome and of China. 
It split up into four independent states which lived together 
in fraternal amity. The White Huns overthrew it north 
of the Paropamisus in the beginning of the fifLh century 
while Sura udru Gupta had already broken its power in the 
Punjab, But long after its decline the petty princes of 
Brmtriaand Sogdiana boosted their descent from the great 
Kurimn line, 2 

The union of the Panjib with these frontier countries 
brought thousands or Indians into Bactria ; the Jmhi- 
Scyths south of the Pare pa mis us were partial! v absorbed 
among the Hindus; and the Kustum kingdom exhibited 

1 Arttif|, U G, 6, pirn, L 

1 There •» tunni-nun »rticl« in i\m JRA& IMS* STUB, by Dr. Fits’!. 

Dr. ThumtkH, my&du *tuL others wlikh rfutl with mml of tb* que»W« 
re-nr.lm^ our]y Ksiibun hi'itory* Fur \ Ui \r |*lcr hl*i<xy wh? JKA&, HUB. 

; Allan* Going thr Guptm, pp. xxi-i-fiii s Ch«v»nn«ft. 

T'wwrj-jxw, stir. n e vqL rlii, ISO. tUr, 
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si mixture of Indian and Seythic elements* so far as 
cmUxataon wool. Bat it is tlic religion of these Indo- 
Scythe and Kuflhntm which has a bearing on our subject. 
What their original religion may have been it is hard 
to say; probably Shamans si, so far aa one Can judge. 
But one and all they adopted Buddhism, not in its sober 
and true Indian form* the Hmayann. bat in the Mah&ytup, 
or Ind'o-Scytliie form. 

Tiiis Malniysina Buddhism first appears full-fledged nt 
the Ihiddfiisc. Council of the Rushan Kaniahka, wliich lias 
lieen varinusly dated 08 a.f\and c A.n. 100 - 1 UT its origin 
and previous history we know nothing, JI grew up 
alongside of, atul sii fc.he same region willi. the development 
of the Siva cult; and with Sivaism it seems to have 
always had some obscure connexion. Its deification of 
I hiLituujii, its multiplication of the Buddhas, the vast and 
over increasing my thology, and the capacity for absorbing 
foreign elements point to the influence nf tin Undo-Scythe, 
The Indo Scyths were Buddhists hut the Rushans were 
ardent propagandists. Now it was the MahS-yTma doctrine 
which the Rushans preached , 2 

We have now got nil the peoples between Egypt, Syria, 
mid India b&girming to intermingle with each other in 
this new stir of the Old World, As the centuries pass, 
their intercourse grows greater mid more inti mate. We 
have now to inquire in what ways and in what localities 
they met, and through what channels religious ideas and 
pious legends were conveyed. 

The passible intermediaries were three : the sailor*, 
the merchant 1 *, and the com muni tics where Indians, Jews, 
and Christians lived side by side* The value of these 

JKA& ID1£ pp. flMi iT. , ciml JEAW, UH$* pp 6^7 ff- iTlHaraiifl), *ml 
thq dlMHUiun Oh Kjurifthlui’i dale, |ip. 911-JtHk 

1 LV In YrIIuc Poulin in Jn a work, BowhihititK *t r+i*rfiviu tir flnde* 
pp. BS-£t p give* a. brill inn T. liUlfl ftlrotcli of thy MaMvacih doctrine, etc. 
Ec« uko t*iirtai- p o|Sl ci|l p p|L le'J If,, ftH 1 a detalM diftttuuitjn of numcrati* 
paints. 
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different agencies iri the dissemination of religions atones 
and religious ideas is very unequal 

L We nifty eliminate the sailors. They contributed 
nothing. The chivied writers. Stunt HeroduLtiB down- 
wards, give us numerous yams of the EryUinnan ?>ea- 
the magnetic rocks, which drew the iron nails out af the 
ship's hull i\nd sent il to [he bottom; the hrcer.es r heavy 
with spice, which calmed the waves and lulled droway 
mariners to sleep ; l the great birds which built their neats 
of emuamo® in inaccessible ditfir but being tempted with 
great lumps of flesh,overloaded these nests, and so brought 
the cinnamon to the ground : these stories and others of 
the sort we have. But none of them are Indian with tin? 
exception of the tales brought hack by the crews of 
Xearchus Tim men employed in the trade were either 

Dravidiao lascara, half hem Ear-mcm half pirates, or Greeks 
and Egyptians of a servile class. Even the superior officers 
were of little account, Apollonius tionfe^sca will shame 
Iluvi mi Et former life he had been on*.? uf the four pilots 
of a great Egyptian >hip and Terisillian speaks wkh 
eon tempt of the noisy revelry of inustur-mariners on short/- 
± Unlike the sallies, the omrdinnis count for a good 
■deal Xot that any stories can be 1 traced to them, nor 
were they usually propagandists, hut they possessed 

1 11 A», wiita t<j them who %ttd 

S-0?y«nil t-kr CdJK? of M, 1 1 HOW life 

Mminbfc+ off lit. vm north wind# hlow 

tidoura from till* %|>k"r i-hmr- 
Of Aniby tliu BifHL, with nulh ilolriy 

Wtill pkuvbd lh*y sW:k tlwir chliohs, and mnnv a Jemm* 
Chrartti w\ih tile gnUftfut *m#\\ old <Wn *mlkt r 

Mtj.tl-'. ; Puradi*? 15 U- 0 S, 

2 riiilmirnLuk, I'.T Apjitm., Ifi.St; - j know Mint a ktiuwlttl^ or 

miuitithB «tTiir, is holil iu rejmUMe hs tlmt of gwt-rnfiw A ritv or 
LUmfflhBdi.. K in army. |, ut l t |, a , fn |l fll , j M<1 ,,, ntoI11)1 t „„ „„ Mull[ 
.■fmntnter of »>mfi *s follow if." |( - u . .. „f | |fp . . . 

fgnhUo l.ut TerLuIlittn, f.ihui., iji; “ Wi«t ihif/- 

**P U!q [ails to irjoiiv even will, inrlcnant fniliu* E,®ry 

we witness (lie nptwirious ubuliiliun. of **&*,’ Joy*.- ' ’ 
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information which Greek curiosity might elicit* The 
Indinn trader* who cnm« by sea were mostly Drtvidiaiis 
from the west coasi of India. Other traders caiue by land 
front the Purijril* and Kfibol, and these were nut Dravkliaiw 
hot Judo-Aryans, <*i Indo-Scytbs and Kushonn. Thwi*? 
merchants as tt class were ill titled to be roiwn Hilaries. 
Dio ( , |in , soi>ltim sap tliat the Indians who trailed to the 
West were men of little repute 1 ; and Hkraen Taking 
describes the people of Suntshtru as entirely engaged it* 
mart time commerce, and indifferent to learning, - Hie 
traders from the liomati Empire were no better fitted 
to be tnissionttries. The geographer, Marimm or Tyre, 
reproliuted merchants “»s a class of men too much 
engrossed with their own proper business 10 care about 
ascertaining the truth V Strabo makes n somewhat 
similar complaint, and the IWiylu* never touches on 
religion. 

But there were exceptions to the geitend rule. Although 
hidmn merchants at the present day are exceedingly 
conservative and indifferent to foreign religion^ yet they 
often slinky much interest in their own, and lively oonfcm 
veraiea ami frequent conversions take place between 
Vnishnavas and Jains. Ikmbtless it was the same in 
Antiquity. Seythinmis (of whom more hereafter 1 is an 
Indian instance, while of Christian merchants trim 
travelled India wards we have Severn 1 exam plea, Metro- 
donis, Meropiua, ami others, of whom t iosmaa Intlico- 
plenstes is the l>cs.t knowo + Another source ot in format ion 
wpih found in LLo occasional Indian eiiibsisHii'S which 
visited the West. From such a source Bsrtlarsuii of Ed&ssa 
j^ot the materials for liif 4 Indikn P Xieholans of Damascus 
and Pliny hail previously learnt various facta in the saiim: 
way. From one or other of these two sources comes most 

Hie CliryK*. amt- Xtxt. 

1 III-a! P limtdhint Rttanlt qfth* WfMrm W&rirf. 1U (> ! ^ -U. 

3 IHfllismjv u 3 1, (jam, Si MrlYimllt« mnsfimkhm, |i. 14, 
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of the additional information regarding India acquired in 
the iirst three centuries of our era. 

•k Were these the n*jly channels of knowledge, the 
intercourse between Christians and Indiana could not. 
have borne much fruit. It is in the communities where 
they lived aide by side that we must seek for mutual 
influences. These communities were three, but one may 
be briefly dismissed. Indian traders liad been accustomed 
to meet the Roman ships fit Aden, and there to exchange 
cargoes; huh when Hippalus steered a direct course 
across the Indian Ocean to the Tamil coast [c T w, nOi 
Aden was deserted, and a small Indian colony took up 
its abode in Alexandria, After Ceramics massacre of 
the Alexandrians hi a.D. 21G it Yearns to have removed 
to Adule (Maiswwab), where we meet with Indians' and 
Adulc became the clearing-house for Indian goods. The 
Indian traders who composed this Alexandrian colony 
^ere mostly Dfavidktts from the western seaboard iif 
India, Ptolemy used them, and Basil ides and Cleymcn t 
uiay have learnt what they knew of Indian religions in 
thisi way. But except for a lew curious inquirers the 
influence of these Indian merchants was n !U 

The real meeting-ground of Christians and Indians was 
in (I) Babylonia, and (2) in the group of countries north 
imd west of the Indus, that k to say, EncLria, Kabul, and 
Aradlo-sia. a group which formed thy Greater India. In 
all tliese countries we have Indians, Kttdmtm, Jews, 
and Christiana, While the Indiana in Babylonia were 
Dravidiums. thorn from Greater India were Indo-Aiyansi 
L Of all Indian colonics the colony in Babylonia is the 


1 Thci *panmtm (nr thu tetony Jim Dio Chrytartosti* Oral. ***1 t, mini 
by- t7. panL-i. 4 liiLil S SMcCrtndlo *tr«WL H p r 29]. From 
c. Sfl t U, may l« Inftm-od Llmt litmus tndl>n<< had Mttlcij in 
"=* lon e Om JVritfiu w Written, j lP> a. lk. 70-3. 

», .IKAH- IBlfi, [jjA Sffi -5, fur Uib liest ruction of Aden, Eippaltl#. nnfl 
Bho drti of the ™l Jf.AS. 1007. fW3-4. fur L Injury u, 

tnlM OO'WWI v* § o liia 
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oldest. Herodotus, after describing Darina* exploration of 
the coast from the Indus to Suck, says that Darius mode 
use of the Erythraean Sea 1 The esUiUislmieiit of Indian* 
in Babylonia was a result o£ this policy* Aiming the 
business tablets of the great banking house of Iduroahli 
and Sons at Nippur, which cover the latter half uf the 
fifth century 1U'. P wv tint! records of their dealing with 
certain Indian merchants.* If then* were Indians residing 
m Nippur, there must have been Indiana in other towns 
of BabyIonia, And they must have come from the west 
coast t for ah-uii the same time articles of Indian 
provenance rice peacocks, and the like, been me known 
for the first time in Greece ; Sophocles. Aristophanes, and 
other* rnciithm them ; and they were known under 
Dravidiati naum*. 1 This Indian colony Carried on a trade 
with Ihirygaza in the days t.f the u\ a.i>. 70-5).* 

ill id it was still !h lunching in the seven E-h century \.U" 

This first settle n lout of Indians wo&followed hy a second, 
A bout the commencement of the Christian era then- 
came to Babylonia Bactrians, Rushans, mid others from 
Greater India* people who wereZoroast Heins or Buddhists, 
The Babylonians themselves had been for centuries 
the must mixed of races:' and besides the Babylonians 

J \v r 11 : tutfirer P irf*£r 

anplkiii mai tt? IhnAaiftf'p vatff) Ax#****- 

,J Thu Baby leu inn &M*dltioii ea tint Univmhy *r Feuniyl vanity 
<sL EliLjirw'lit, vnt i; t.-.t fhtPitmrniM tjf r \fvm»ku nmi Snm t ©tl 
Hflv, A 1". Clay, IntrtdyetioJ 1 + pp viii, lx, [ linva Lo thank ]>r. Ilaicln 1 ! 
for ihc reiurenre. 

=> JKAS. im, Jip. 3W P, 

* ^en/AMij e- 3C. 

■ rt /^ flVfSIl HWff, ii, ft, ^|S, 

* juas. Mia* pjv m n 

7 BaIj vEonijiii Eifwilitioa^ rtc,* p« viii. 11 The Xfahyloninaji <d tlie tipin 
h.| ArtAxorx^ I iijid lAirius II evidently coMidnrd more FttPfiigtlfer* Lkftik 
liimt of LIhi earlier hlhnWftHt*- a LWreath mixture nt 

native Babylon ianti eusd Cn^siics JVrsiarm, and AliHiinn*, and even 
Indiana, mid lading also iMmbro of the tofuiiitiiiimus IrLbcs of A*ia 
Minor.” Cf. vul. it, jjp. Nebaafecdetffuir had LrnikqHirbcd 

e1i»lis4lekIs of captives 10 Babylonia ; with Cyrus mm* Fenian otiicial* 
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lhf>fe was a large Jewish population. Jewish I'hristians, 
Orthodox or Oncotic, must have been numerous from the 
earliest times , 1 although unfortunately we know nest, to 
nothing of them. Babylonia is thought by some to havt- 
liet-n tin- birthplace of Gnosticism , 2 Whether it were or 
mi. Gnosticism in full ■ £ Jewish inugic ami the astral 
divinities, the immense mythology, and monstrous 
cosmogonies of Babylonia, In this welter of peoples and 
of creeds, i Ik? Babylonian Gnostics have a considerable part. 

The Judaio-t Jiiostics of Babylonia date probably from the 
first century an. They formed various obscure seels which 
kept up an active intercourse with their Ebionitc brethren 
living to Lite cost of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. They 
were congregations nf ignorant men, extremely syncretistic, 
and in one of these sects I think we can see the earliest 
truce of Buddhist teaching. 

But besides these Jewish Gnostics, common and unlearned 
men, Batd&iwm's follower*!, a much higher class. abounded 
in lower Babylonia, In Bardnisans great Hymn of the 
Kirtil Egypt and Babylon arc foreign lands, while Maisaii 
is a friendly country ; and a youth from • far Muisan in 

mill IVjs:ciii merchants ; awi there were “eourtmil iiHMinn* of MHnriic 
tribe* ,f , 1 'craijiH nml Anttmtie urnne* ar* »|wlii]ly iHimercm* ; tin?™ Is 
si irtiry llir^d number of llq rut-. All the^ in Lc rnmrricrf- 

Slftve* fral Babylonian names from their mo* tor*. Ammu-iiriN, 

ciini qthfln their cUtUlron N^luniitft imfBfl* i 3 ui,rents with 

Babylonian nun^ haV* fctiildrtu who biuir PanriAAi Hebrew, nr AmihftH 1 ! 
OMf. Tbes^r ublflt* filtend from n r. H»4 to ci-f r 404 „ Aoccniirjf to 
Oln^i EwMhI h river Cif Kflbtir thir Kaluiri Cunal nut far fftita Nl^ur, 

I 1 - 

1 Afftif U, '}. " Tin churcli that is fit Itabylaii . , h .Hjihitetb you H 1 

>iaj> Si. Pet^rU Peter Ifi). Thero i* no inuliUoti >4 St. Peter* lint 
ApEKitln of the Ciraunaivion, having viaitoiL Babylon,. ftml Bahykm i* 
^sutrally tnk»ii] to b<r llomo. Hut Bln-*- jkJknts out (/ J Ai tciotjy «• r thr 
|h]». ?7-!>i 4IkHt- if Homr luui mmuE tTie urdor «1 tlm 

prfivitiDin lt> which Lin? CJiShiIp wu- luIeJ resiwd wouElI Iiavo liriin ditit:rcnL 
»w Eil we jsut Bid ejibille Sielorc- Uin Ntramail pfifmtian), in than Aliy 
pn'Kif that Lhr Clirlfttian* u*ril BuLiybn a* u ‘vnunym fur Kuino? Tim 
mi tier i* doaljfcftiL 

* v- g, by Am, Z\*r ym*jf jufrA <hvt dfi ^uMii^riiiii. 
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tli* only companion of tlie soul in its lonely Egyptian 
exile. 1 Mani, a Persian born in Babylonia, devotes it groat 
part of bi 1 * "Book of Secrets" (or Mysteries) to an 
examination of iinrtJnisau*s doctrines;- ami in Fhlgel * 
opinion l! -Maui's teaching bad some very social connexion 
with Bardnisun's. It was tiie form of Christianity Muni 
knew Wl- 

Iii Lbe middle or the thin! century a.h. the Eastern 
churches began to assume a mows organic and corporate 
form under the Catholitus of beleticiti, and the Jewirii 
element was gradually replaced by the Persian* A century 
later we find Christian traders on the const of South 
Arabia mid at Adah (Himnrah); but limy arc no longer 
Jews. It was the same with the Indian seaboard. 
Punt fan us 1 (t‘* A.P. ISOs found Jewish Christians there. 
When we next hear of Christians in this region they ore 
Persians. It was probably the same everywhere. The 
earliest Oriental Christians were Syrians and Jews: later 
they were Pets i atm ami Syrians. 

2* Let us now trim to the Hjcond region where Christian*, 
Buddlnais, ami Hindus tiaaoeiated daily t to the Greater 
India north and west of the Indus Valley, which formed 
a part of the Kuslian Empire. Tlik empire extended, nn 

i Bi Tlifl Hymn or Hnrihiinn,** nf»diyf«l anm EugUfrli by V. C- Burkin. 
vcrMd 4, •'p, li 

1 Mtftfi* p, lOL 

FiDgri* JUoih', jk HI, n. 317. 

4 Bunch, //id. AVrffi«. + v. KL IVtutucm* went jw a tniAriowy, »y* 
KiiMrliiiks i-ahn ijeuplfr- -f Iht? Oi-M'nt.- mi Xprrbr MvayyiXiev 

rea W frmniAli |0Mfir. If ilt iiAtrk and x3 |l* Uenuiui* generally, iv* <birk\ 
o|>. cit,. |k -till, rightly nnd«r*t*iMl I'ahia-jium' India to bo Sauth 
Arabia. But why' Because,, they, thertf lttra Jew* in Sulit.li 
Arabia, IWiftbly there i’Wt t hui dew* muel ibo have h«m eng^y^i hi 
the track with Wphir* whieli |jijC^ nr nr the mouth of r.lm 

1,„hi, (Abifial. So fnr a. merr ^ibllitura go, th^ du-usc* nr*- njiiiil- 
But vu imn*t decide iho i|u.v.i-mi hy KiuehiiK use of tin- word 
lie refer* r- Imh.i several tuura id bn J/--C. JEtr/*i.. lliu JW f ™r.n. Emtpn*, 

arul Ehr I 'ho l^iiriaiLtfW, and he nuinliou* Indian tiuhiWiy t» 

( vin%tjimitj]c. In ib-iiI chic of the-*- i* Smith Arah|* m&miil 

Why hlioukl Enftdbfli* mean Smith Attililain thin tfoUtorjr inataliwT 
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I have said, from I lie Jumna to Soislnn. and from the 
lower Indus to Sogdinna. There was free intercoriiiimid¬ 
eation t]iroi][|l)out all the count rica goviiriiwi hv tin* 
Rushans, and Hindus and Brfdiuiaiifi were numerous even 
in Bactria 1 : they formed a considerable jmrt of the 
population of Afghanistan ; and they were known as White 
Indians in Araohosia. But Buctria was mainly a Kush&ii 
country, while Lite Indo-Scyths * warned in Seistan and 
the Indus \ alley. South of tin' Hindu Kush the civilization 
was Indian ; in Bactri* it was Indo-Seythie and Persian* 

Buddhism was the religion of the must part of Greater 
India* The Chinese found it universal in the Indus Valley 
in the 6rst century A.D* The remains of Buddhist 
monasteries and stujw abound in the north-west Punjab 
and in Afghanistan, and Sir A. Stein has discov<-red traces 
<jf them in Seistau. 1 he monasteries of Bactrla enjoyed 
royal patronage, and were celebrated for their magnificence, 
But Buddhism was only one of the many religions thai 
t Wished i u thu t cou utry. Bactria w® on e o f the cradles of 
Zoroastrianism, atid many of the later Zoroaatrinn practices 
nmy be traced to it, "I’hc silk trade brought Syrians mid 
Syrian Christians to Bactria. among them follow era of 
Bardnisan; and when the persecutions of Sapor II and 
dher Sasaanion monarch? drove Christians, Manichn arm. 
ami Muidakites from Vorsifi, they foiled refuge in Bactria 
whore their com mum ties grew to lie numerous and 

powerful, Buctiia wms tl io refuge of a H po rsecu ted sects, 

tin' Holland of the East. 

South of the Paropamisus there were chiefly Buddhists 
and Hindus, intermixed with a small number of 
Zoro^trimis and Christians* There wore also Jews : flt id 
we shall tiud that the earliest religious legends which 
found their way to the East came through the Jews* 

1 KtmJftisim i„ EuhcL. Kn„„j., v,, lo Sdo JRAK, wut, 

| h 141 fcl+e Hi- T, 

" lran ahu * lr! * rl,HT «Wt». T'QintJ-JXte, Hat. II. vd vjii. No* *„\ 

j‘|l- -l Vim’ ~ kVi 
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Christian rimy have been known from a very early date, 
if we admit, as I dri p an historical element in the first part 
of the St. Til omm 1 e^end. 1 'Fhesc Chri stiu ns were j iroba I > i y 
Jewish Christians; afterwards they were Persians, to 
judge by their clergy, 

I have sketched elsewhere the spread of ( 'hristiatiUy in 
the eaab of the Persian Empire and the adjoining districts. 2 
We read of Christians in Buctria by the end of the second 
Century. Maui found Christiana there, and Origeifs 
statemkit implies the advance of Christianity to the 
confines of the Seres. John, the Persian, who attended 
the Nicene Council ia.D. 325 S r signs himself <4 Bishop of 
the Church of Persia and Great India ", A decade later 
we hear of a Bishop of Mery, and in A AX 424 the Bishops 
of Herat and Merv attended a Council on the borders of 
Arabia. From the middle of the third century Christianity 
spread rapidly, so that Cosmos, writing in the early part 
of the sixth century, eon hi say: Throughout the whole 
land of Persia there is no limit to the number of churches 

3 Th.fl Acts nl Thomas contain two stories d tasinifJar iti ekarweter, 
without Any oeiisMsary (tonutsioti, and in luy opinion originally quite 
inilnnl at each other. The ri^i | -:j f c i’ :lm -Lf miIii i_r,,^, lJio Iil.^ 1 jKirl 
an nnlinary martyrdom. Those hivo Jh.**'u. cojinccled ai nanm lime or 
other hy il history df ViHoul ratrikcl+s^ <aui to hav& Leon [performed by 
Use AjWj^lla. The MSS. reflect the rli Iterance. m twenty■ nm? nodEri* 
UfM^J hy Bonnet in hi- edition of the; AuW i.l & J7irjj?JT + p, ^ \ t. j 
wv lui keti the [mrt of apologue rr-n the nuirt vidum. ami 

flonutiuKH two, but never more than live. the intervening history. The 
apologue Alone mentions the visit of the Appatfo of the P&rthlAft* to 
doniiO|jli4l^: And it i-ft the only part which OOM&erflt li*. St. Thom a* 
hn ilds a patano in heaven, the fttlacti i* for a king, And r h«■ king is 
i J ondophAre*- Why Goddophare* should bo seise Led* urile^ l he author 
knew nf n Uue tradition. and wished to giro In* rt|sdognn a hiautrioal 
^IwitACter, it would lie hard to hay. But the juda^e in iir^n h»- its 
fiai'nlleE In Lko Lower of lh» &h«$lh&rd nf Herr hum [VU. iiE, 2 SJ, j. The 
lower wA-ii the most popular fiynre in a work whEoh Wn* a vary general 
favourite with tho ChH-Uiauf* taf Hit second fcnkury* :i -ml of Pilgrims 
rinijn^H. The iiUvt ig l.nhtjtL, of 4Hiiji*e, from l PrUir ii r ft : fL Ye aln« P 
as lively stunt'-, rive buhl Up a hpimual hemfro'” -koJ *■* juim-r 
ulKvZtii+ufgt, dfitar For GlirWs i k^W oF I hr legend v. up. ml., 

pp. m :*>. 

% 4BAS. IiNP7 P pp, tt57 ff.p where the authorities are given. 

JliJUL till?* 10 
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with bishops and very large communities of Christian 
people/ 1 

All the peoples which were concerned in our drama 
have now pissed before us r Three, and three alone, 
the Kushaus, Lhe Jews, and the Christians, possessed 
a religions mission; they alone proselytized; and they 
alone displayed any curiosity in the matter of foreign 
religions. The Kusbans who travelled westward were few 
in number. and we find no trace of their missionary zeal 
except in Babylonia, Their missionary efforts came to an 
end long before the overthrow of their empire, and the 
part which they play is quite n subordinate one. 

The Jews were ubiquitous, and they made converts, 
Eut after the revolt of Bar Cochaba, Babylonia, the laud 
of their captivity, became their second fatherland ; and 
for centuries they ceased to exercise any appreciable 
influence on the Roman world. I do nut know whether 
the Talmud has enshrined any Buddhist legends; but the 
Jews at a later period did something towards the diffusion 
of Indian stories. For the peri oil with which we arc 
mainly concerned, the Jewish propaganda, like the Rushan, 
manifests itself only in the earliest stage. 

The Christians remain.. They nourished throughout 
the whole of our period; their communities were numerous 
and large; they alone were equally at home in .Syria, in 
Persia, and in Greater India. Their relations w ith each 
other wore close; the bishops and clergy of the Far East 
held constant communications with Seleucia; when the 
SnsHfit l inns sent anibasso*lor n to l \y zantiurn, they frequentiy 
employed Christians; and the Nestor ians of Syria rejoiced 
in the conquests of Chosroes II + The Christians were 
therefore unequalled as intermediaries between Europe 
and India, mid wc shall iinil them the chief xtgents in our 
history. 

One thing still remains to lie noted, one thing which 
Hindus and Buddhists, Christians and Jews had iu 
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common, Neighbours living close to each other may 
acquire some HuperikiaJ knowledge of each other's 
religion * religions stories which can pass for folk-talcs 
are wlmt they would bo most likely to pick up. This 
would happen even where, as in the East, each section of 
the community occupies a quarter of its own. But 
Brahmans and Buddhist monks, Jewish rabbis and 
Christian priests formed a learned class especially occupied 
with religious questions. They would naturally be curious 
regarding novel ideas, and the only persons able to adapt 
what they learnt, to remould it, and give it literary form 
and expression. 

It is now time to see what these agents accomplished. 

{ To oomlimmd, ) 
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A COSMOLOGICAL TRACT BY PSEUBO.BIONy&nJS 
IN THE SYRIAC LANGUAGE 

Et GltTSELTE FUHtLAKl, I’ilIX, I.UJX 

rpHE small cosmological tract I here publish, and which 
in attributed to Dionysius, Bishop of Athens, I Is five 
taken from the MS, marked 7102 Rich,, now Add, 7 102. of 
the British Museum. 1 This in a MS. in quarto on vellum, 
containing not more than seventy-six folios, and belongs 
probably, so fur us we can judge from the good estrangii6 
character in which it is written, to the eighth century. 
The treatise begins on L 57c—there arc two columns of 
thirty-one lines on every page—and ends on L at the 
bottom. It is followed by another tract from the hand 
of the same author-—the contents and the style, and 
especially the concluding lines which are nearly identical 
to the last ones of the tract we publish, at least point to 
the same author—that bears the following inscription : 

khpQSj llfioso - >\rt l * i ^ jjjla} V** 

9 ]asio * * l^o * A*sa * \ma Xiao 

, Vn.\^ >1-1 Vri^! ^aS04 gAsO - 

It is an jii itl-astrological and anti-magical tract, aa it 
undertakes to demonstrate that divination by means of 
the *' stars* the zodiacal atgna, the horoscopes, the fortunes, 
the chance^. the hours, the convulsiosis p the auguries, the 
divinations, and all ihe deception of the Chald*jt i ans 1 t?on$ 
of deception ** is not to be relied npon l and is contradictory 
to the facts, that daily observation affords us. 

1 f'ninJwfrft curiitufn rr.-'rim i on'rit^l/iSm q^i i’tJ _l/i£.T-r. /f rrOi naa>0 

tfuifmiiifiir, Air# eoAV** tyriticv* 

Jr* 1 1 * * I j 11 l , 1S3S, E'|I HU-4 j H. LHlvd, La iiWmlurr tyrmqnc, Paris*, ISOo 
|v '*>], it. j-n irnittr de ™mi?gr*phio amiLiuu it pfesuiId-Dflnp 
1'Ar^pajfltc. 
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The MS. is, in the part tit least we treat id, welt 
preserved, Only column a of f. f»8 is tt little indistinct, but 
nowhere ig the reading rendered ditlicuit, The inscription 
and the words we have underlined are written with red ink. 
On the margin of f. 58c something has Wu written bv 
some reader, but subsequently it has been erased. 

The tract is attributed to Dionysius, Bishop of Athens, 
for reasons easily to he understood, Jt is impossible for 
u.i to discern whether the author of Lhi-, irnct himself is 
the cause of the pseudo-epigraphy or whether some 
copyist or reader has added the false attribution* 

it presents a certain interest, as it is the lirsl Syriac 
tract we know that hears a very strict connexion with the 
spoeryphical book of Enoch, and is able to throw some 
light on the sources of " the book of the courses of the 
heavenly luminaries ” that forms chapters lx\ii-]xxxii of 
the aforesaid book. 

We give A translation of it. and point out the relations 
and discrepancies existing between our tract and the 
Book of Enoch. 
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<S*Zi . j^iacn - ■ 1 ■ *' 7 ]icuj Zu} £ "'0 Uo 

. ) aV^ aq , UcliAO . lAi l£ai j ^Aoi» \ V > 

, T* ^ti. ^ZUaJ^o * \~\ nA V?o , lL-oa [63 i] , Ij-uo 

. . iLjjtno , • Ifai^ . "Molo 

, ]^oauo * . Ir^ulo . U^VtaiSp o . lifi i ^ O 

* *|Ako« .^Vn o , 'JjAi.OjjO , lAanaioo . Vuotn fci 3 Q=o 
So4i3 Wo \ ]^ ( *if i o ■ i a ? » P ^Acn - ]i ^Vo * ^jjI'li.o 
, jOTOiiZo'Uia»> aiZ'^iilo ^?Z> tu »cil&Vi|'&4S0. ^oai^M 
V k^W ) , m*T .. ft 01)01011 )oA*. 0*0 - ^010^0110 ClA*00]o 
) 1-7 VJ^a A|o . oijAoloo ou^^qo •joioi^o'lc Iioled 
. |ii] Uiio 1)OT£G0 ■ ■ •*■ „iAl£^£> , ^OO W’A n Ct*0 

. jlfljJ CJlijl^iOO . ]Zl*i)ol) I 1 " l> i'*n „ l*AA . |«\| 1Q1 ^4lC0 
■ V n , j2',2 WiO < 0311 jfJlQUSOjflCl 

. ,A L s u S" ^Ar> r* 2 ]A Vn »i *j01 
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oois ^iSwA io loa^ U°* f+z* *■ 1*jOJ fcoiijZ ^dci *s} 

. luoij 


. U *. iupi ,-io iOjio Uo lii J -i Un* U v ] V ^ 

* -.S£i ti] 'JisoiD *, l«oj» laofloy * ^oiqi l j ] ipAio 

: r^l? L_:Q_i U 1^0,401 ^iialc» ]ii}j (jp] 

(hlo ^A.1 11s? llSOl ■. .ad*) y UorJCTj ^l*ioai 

■ 1 

* s l° *. ^I|£ P Olijuj* IdQ£D ,1 dljndj fil^n ^o?J 

TO] v ~idio&*l liO^cni otiGl fap ; ooi» 'i F _» UjQj 02if’, 

Id,- ad id • fap; 05 , r i ..n 

iJ^l Wr*? ]A*$a*z * Aqsj li^o] ]i*l ^lo* U*oi 

-»^s 11» fo-ifc . U ailQioim jan 1J* iepj . ^ ■ ,% 
■ 1^>? °1 * ol * ]r*\» o] * jm l^dZ* ^ : U-o^disaBO 

* ciZcd A*] l&Vi] 1 r*l Ijoi v 1joi>cidj a] . ‘da»> a], ]1 ^j ol 
**1? 'k&io. cnAijj 1 ^j 5 Zoo) ]I *, ^_Aai» l oau ^g, 
l^a - IAl^ late,c±D ^aiA U 1 ? L>] *, U^a )l a^ 
, h<no ;eid] 1=2 q! UiQ,a. b] )in ; ,-dcij ter* A^ooi ? 
-yyr^’^O ]^-*l o] * -liD ^»Aj TAl^Ih ^iAjig A rq 

U ^Aoi ,3 * ^a^aj^a:]» duddd «q-i y ? AjI 

Uo . . Ua. kpAiz, K^T* ]j. ^■■*- 

r^ 01 ^? I*' 051 tr*^ ■ ^cnaiiio Ulc* ? aiZpmo 

13o . hi* bm ]ite\, y 0 * fry-H. 1 ad 

V^=dA'j 3 l=Li] ? Uo , (154 Toiia. K ai\ 

* M 1^= A Uia» ? tioiJ y® . liaiai 
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ill Oils OUiC ^l-Vi/'-'nn , if] ~ 6 ”<i] l_u^l |_ 1 _G 01 S 

l^o, }t . t - l -ri (Is^c tiiii . '^Aml |;ffi ^Lco . ]Al^cs; 

t&o. Isi^o *. ,-iCTLii-i] (lio 

inii -. OjQo . l*#c > ^lc a^o v n* 3 J ,_Le )*~A 

^otuo Il*iLp ^oLiiul ,_uci 111 v l*ie ^.ocolo lia* 

. piuilo ^auiro 


|**oi ^aiiZ^Aai VLfclo. Ibombioi 


. Uj 1» aurora ^Lo ^n^i? 

A#1 li^ol pk. al» *. l*.o» Usci l^Q* pu ^ cl 
A_i] fotV-n* pn*Z i li^sl jmiiZ ,_Aci ■ ail 
;mii2> ppl . ^oaio ■ *">■■; L„c> IjimZiZ ^ A aA [naf 

.3*1 , .'V* po ,°i--^»'.: ; lul 

al. 0001 ^ocjuAjI l»>aui l*#o?> li^ol 1*> A» ^cacn 

. fiV'-'/l| „^i ^fuji ]*» A ■ 

l^miZiZ l^ol ;mL* Z ^Am flg ]ascti . V# 0 ) Ipk, ^ Hi 
Ijiox Jjjci Ip*# 111 . f^rOsAlo U? l##o> 

, l ■ in - |i*V ^lo Viloocnj llal) |J1 Hi . ^0010 

.liZa^^loljpiio -Ij^h^Lo lijiacco . ^ 1 *jo#o 

^ l-tpjpiQ . i»jspi ^ Uja=>o . U*eo ,-io l-Za^o 
* 1 1 . ! O ^ ).\*BQ g . 1 A^in IjOjJOTO [S2r] * l#OjJOT 
pH»Z ^A ni3 .l*»jSo ^ ^ 1*4^0 

to* r **U po . ^cul rtt p* 1 n * Vi fl * S 

]uoi, 1 *jI uaj ool 3 ^#j aitn - , _ ■ ■ n^ iA-lc Itio^ 
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V 1 >a 4 s Am kib ,-Aai 'klO * ,Co) L-» 

,-ipLii *£)l . loLkicZ OtJl Ai. 1 

'* Tm^rai po ^juk^? Vs^Sci : Uc>Zb> 

♦ b-n^V -.Aka ]]s|s|o£ai) |-.;n ] /.\Ar>. 

vlfl3t3 Oik v -. ;^Z [filtf] U-O^ —Oi likcot-oo 

booi s»>]» .*diko . ]1 ■ -- p oik ijs ^ao 

' Clk ^.pii 


i U-^? 0 1c£m? l^toLc ^koi -k Lidu; i*oi 

• Uki bcniVsi* b^*l bou=> **jooi 

bsjp? U>p a^p qV bio» 

l-Ju*ilxjo . cnTOiQjjl^aml 1'-^ - sn -^Vy.c U.ai> 

V Ijasi oaii ooi , Ik^po b - '"■» po a..a\ 

Sto . ILlJ^; pj] t -. r *ulo ^ b'vi'i . ya**k3 mf.. ru<n 
cjuioo pcFfj/j) aiiciaj **^po. paling bup - 
U,cijl4oii> b^ia^o ooi «|./ *£i1'->;bauD . ^Ol) 01=10 
*H\\ 1r*0U • CTlZ-^liO ouM h+A> po A*.iko . oik JLJ 

* b*o;3 pmA-js* liaiajj . qjjjoZ] klo*> 

*»,5ook.l m^A oto. (jja?^ oij ^oioZul W*po a..aV» 
*• A*U*Sbl 01^* IZolo) ^lOi *_.oi ako , ^jjll }c^- ^ 

* pismiio b*o^ ^1 ^a&Stf. ctuZl. 1 b'icualo }2w 

IjOJ *->01 -*k pliOl^Q » ^lOlZ^u p pVt-A^n n .< A»lo n 

la* p - lm .0 bo*i 013 Zuki ooi liocus* • lAA^ bv» po 

* bv«Aio 1 p*1 Lssxzi ui| b*o»» rnA\^wi oiri ■ pjo >f| 
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/j|> ]ioJ -.CVS : Ale ,-Acn ^-^ivnioo *, Uio ^Ld LtV 

)Amn -jOl ] *. ^OlllC d(k/] A**A 

*, IAa); I^Ofi 1^110 -, auAA.o ^Acrua 

cn^iio Uiao lAi'f Uv*? ]Zo;j;£? uoA cA f^airo 
*, lii] c^ v (jlo tAffi* IZnVhvin j<n> ILaoi ^20 . A>1» 
^iD ]20^» U*3» AmO . Ai- .-iJ^SZ'LC 


A rt . vt. l jch ^ailo . Un ^.V?>>; ciAaci ^ooio-^ 
A|o , Uo^rO? OlZsW-A l^s-Loo *. Zlj^ZA^- 10 l Ace ; 
. AAsca ljAalo> oai U-aioi ^mA |*sj Uou 

^jZAddIo ] L \ ■ '■ 0 lioitCfUJ l^lo ^io \\A 

liQidOO )Zo5CTJj Lis -'■a iiAffiJ 3CIE3 * ]ZAAxi [6]"] 


n Sw | - <-b » v A m■ i*^ 1 AAio 

■« nV a n;n; ^OOLtsA *. A-S^ ,-Acn liCl^ 

VioA* VV 4Sn . 1 jLailo AA ^QOUlP qAo . ^jOL.A.1 

00^011]!^^ &A\Aojj }iou ^Aic) ocn liou^So 
Uo Old i’A -mm .n a| ]jC 1 COlO * Ail oAA i,jL.» 001 


. mitfl \ \ A ^ j£iZj liuu'fS l)o * l ^Vvn Um> r^i 


. AoA 1 th- obi «] Aocn ■, Vo-ijlA i^lio* y-l» 
|*ii±2i eu 1 lA*zue . IotAj )m.i^ joioii) ouio ^cAo 
Ao°l ,-AcA *- ^ool ^ n^i i t l^*lo 
^ Am . l**Zo» )i*siA ^*| GJOt . A Uio ^cA ^ 

l)Zl CC1_i ^00lA*SU v ■•-I'rn'r ]] ; lloi 0,111? 

^)04 ^Aoi 1*1 ■ 1^1 rr Aoi ^QJTIO . A-“? 

j^jjo ^om AooAo oi±A*1 1 Aj|» l’Ai ,-Aai ^ \ 
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ZA i Uii ]»Z1 ocriii 1 *!cj lii/is* . l4*£? Iv*^-. 
UZ* OGlS C1r»1W)1 ; li*a» fcjCll IZokLLlOu tjCl 

*idi laij 1pi*ic ; l>oi> IjoZI j*j! k»U cA 'r^M ocio : 1 

1 V t OOl) 1 1 V 1 ^ i Vl i CO ’, i| ■ '■- f i ^lo A .,{•. j)Qj 
lp\rn o *. IZs'pj'pC *jCi 1 1 \* fr l o o ]jjo» , ocia y=_ajo 

Uj^so 1h5o-£i Iva-io '. "Uil ^£> 

IAj, 13 ULUft '60ft] pCiOJ Uj Cl;J3i JJDAAOO * T 1-Sfii* 

D V U>1 ^ lZo^jo IsZiflQi ^ y oil . lAayo [liio 

W jjis IWj. oA loci jiooio 13* iOjio )*v. l ot n laA> 
■ lioj) diZoia^ia** ,-ii): ]i*l ’4* ,orAcuj com ^.^.vn 
* yr*m- l^CSflOl A| AuA (ill* Cl*slj VV£ Co 
iZoStru* Uioi UgiA °A _2 rHA^O Vr Uil> 

l Avn . n o - IZoV^V-o IZo^j y. «vi- A ^} 0 lio^» 0 
lA«>£io IZou ^j£Li* * liia aAi lnZ} v lA°? lv * 

■®1 * 010 ^OiLlDQ 1^ l^SLi . 1^ q^j 

jCO ? k*l» * ^* euci: )iW ? U0f] |ZoiZls A*l» 

• 1j ,n ? t- V * V» i l^lc ri t'n- ,^1^*, ^ociiilj |Lu ocis *, ln*)o 
. <_**»OjZioo k . rmV ,3 IZojajo ^ci^io 

- IoZoq) Ij^. 1 lai^o* 
V^*? oi^sal 1^ . loto* 1 A.wi-.^ » 

1^\Z> U.oi ->*^ol ^-Acn *, IZo^o ^ci ZcA : S 

: l*ic** IZo V . V *. I UAio 1^-v n ; 1 .V ^ 

UiAo ^oZqIcjo ; liiio IAaU |Zo^ ^=>ol fl, 

IVqj ^ci l^*ic IoAjdj ciZo^i'pD liut^so Uo^o 
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* 


\\A ,JsDi LiOi *joA cA l>^o| ^Am ^lo 

^ * 1 i x o] ^ r+j ,-ic lasjj : hoi —oi U*j=i iioo 

o9r cn\ Ur*° + ]«V,»? qifc'VyVm U^r 3 ? 
m * * * Ol VcBOJ ^t«0 OT2^ilS3 V? Zu_hiZ 

^io f** lL*iis> 1, ^'r; * <nA»?]io? Aio! ^ ?Vi » n o 

t ^^Lib alii cal ^Ao .nau> IcA’ iLu^i ,_Aoi 
]_*n-. [» A ■ iji ft : |f i t <*">* Al'_■ t~^' ', — ^Oioijkij 

^Aai f±£> j*. ■. ^AjqI ^^oZ&o? lZal*. ^lo 1,*. o"|: l * i^> 
*, ]ojso ]_ictc !L«^o * **Jls>L£o 13 sSs? I* ^cl 
^Ajoio ^1* Us^? 1 j&4 ,-Aoi l*A*ioo flsflVi 

t Z-j*Ao lull y>^) . jsioi IZcQ*. *• 1 

OOl - VrCiiS* | .',!>,/ )Jl ^A'Z'-ic U 

^,oA (kilo* l^iio 114^* USOG*© l*Aa» 

* liili CI*^Q-£U ^ m\n\ ^im ^n i Ann *. }£jj5oj U*’°1 

*, li*oi A*.tA> Wi odi ZeA ; V\A -.Aiil? 

1^j >» omo .. UoiQjia» ->rna ai^*sinl ]^A*i£) 

aA xA>.Zl? * 1^> Wl j**l oAa= Utf oA 

, V\ \% ) ^-1 < ]Iol£LklQ*.* Uoj -01 ZcA 


Jj) IcWo ■„ ...v nj P» |ji*.Z lieu oai> IeA*jO* *sqZ 

, tboffs ^ h V.)1 

IILcd rilh.j IjZoj P-» * ooi Ail 1^ K»1 ^ 

^lo A*jAo . Aai liai ,-Ad AmAo . Hqj Ulc ^io 

1 Ainn . -":, n . lo^Ao 1 P |^i n *x . ^Ad LutS. . Ia0**j IjjOt 
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■s 

--^04 ■- Ojia]> $ 0^00 oZoia pg . IsQfc $ 0,0 li0iaA 
~tOioAj] V lA |;ahi) ,-.£0] ,3 aamo] • . ■ ■ V^i, 
]oa**A oacFLii.- Ua*^4 ^ n«^.m] Uiicic . ) . 
UiooAio Jjoi ■. I^lQIO l-ija mOIOAjI ]]* $o& . licLiiooiiD 

■ UjQ-i ^ A 4< ii iM 1 !^ jSinV r ■ |i , it^r , ^oioti] 

1 }> Ua-]» UVi* ) loj^ boia jjooi ,jJja Ad] jaiot 
* oiZLijfioi p^*l &■*] ■ * V/fi « l o t j]] ]boi£j 

^ooi=) ^-Aoi . oiAj^os it*>o]a oil 4 u] Kii jaiii L 
]ia Zua *. ]ii2 [sflii] loaiiZ ,_Acno , 01401 ij ]Z^aiio mi A *] 

UiZ ^30 . CJU.io]i Ot^mi ]o* (OOUI A] ^OflA 

A*] ]Al* ;QuV, ]Al# )**Z£c J.P . , r ; 

'Hio ]**oi Mai] oA ^01^0 ]*ki»j aij£un]o Li» ^ oil 

A*. 

^oii ma> ^01 IAsudZ ouA-il Aoi AA ^ ]U, 0 i ^ m? 

]] V s t \n Z'jojfA LAi ]d*_LO 00) ]oO! ■*-■- ; i~i fiV]n ] I ,A 

^^4^00 . oA ]oa) VN Oin kj l]j V^il_o ]oen j-n* 

,_Aoi 1*10,, m-aco]] ^ Aci ^cn HidZ* 

-moiOjO Aoi ],*, U^” U cA]o . ]Am^|‘ t P l^ Q $ 

IjiA oA m lAakio orZu^, Aio] ^oia 

Aoi ^01 oi^zino]] cA Zooi Ucn^o * ]Ai» ] rMl= jUjomio 
A*!dEj U A]o . ]ii]» auaoctA ’P ]A . .. 

U*o» aA Zooi 1*^# * ]iAii ^oio^aA ]A_alcuZ Ao» oA 
-m 13 A] v Wj ^aro ■. ^ lo*J? -01 

- Oi^zm]] '^oi ^J] ^a, # ^ 

^1 ^pioo m^Z V> •. as ^0110 
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lid 0010 .dp ljsilOi am U>'r> iC-tOfiO (Odlilc 

,-Aoi ^lO r**t *, .*mAlO> lAl* uCTlS U.*r* 

]£ iSvia^ \ r * ^.001. )i_^i'jn 

Us>]c Q*d [58^ jjciocs IsjC . liccu H^o ^tLilo 
f> |cm ^moA^l ^ ^ V\iio . ^^odi 

10,0 com; Uiccu ^5io , jmiAisil js limaoo —;sZl 
ms . ]a^t) i. i Vin ]m limocc V^* <oomj» 

}>oiqA cu ms ; limoco 1-^* li^sZlj llaoi a ms 
h«ms . Issue* oais 1 mimes j] H| , !»,*,» 

lime 'Asl 4 Wjjlo \mLl»* mfaocl* .**Lc l^iics 

U^j^Id ]iiZ 1*ia» -i~! gj 1 | ■ V> ^ 8 1 |^QQ_^ a 

Ax)( l '..’n oUjO *. Im0}> }..^VvArt ")> ^al ,_io 1 JClCCC *, liciQJj 

v liaiooi mA^au ^ ..mn^A] a\ia f *A ^ 

11s cl. lims [oSf **•,» ^rtm ^ Imc . micnoj 
■ l^M V 1 L *-■? 11s CU -- ClSo ..n l.’n A 

*. - fjL A -.t v-~ ^io aX . lAlocu ^sL.aio 

Ho U.O»> 1. Anl jOIOAjI OCflJ \Vfc ^ Hi 

V<i A IL^cu bcnl, ,**.1 0010 . ouio ;l£D v ■ .. 

^ ai^eiLao liouD? cu4sj l^iol l*oi l£mio IZc^ccluO 
^^miso * mu sai . v -*- ^a; ooi tu-ils 

^Sd ^hu lA-\# urns ^s, ms * li-nAin ^jjmiso Ijlwcio 
^niiZo -, oi^ £ul Ia^d KbZs 'Afcio * ms ,X±Z1* ooi l»^o] 

HI tuOi a) ^o] ^.OOTJ ^^Jdl H 1»-ICU . }i h«*iV? 

uOiOjSS Isjmo * Imicut l>m=c ■ ■ iS '/no ssrfj . 1_is* 
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__ I**] 

}*-. r cA ,iQ\l v t uia4 cii Au$ jijJiCO . r 

. |pv^nnp. ‘| . ffiri.miri. t 

‘lU^eo S *• liciscjo 1**^1 alnn j i ■ n V'l'Cu.iC' 

U^ 11 ^gauM? ^ooimais ,-Aot 

lija**o ‘Usopo |adoso 1>mmjo fAi A p« 

^ A pl> <202 d | tl . ^ ! fi**' ■ ■ » . *~i ■. i »1] IjOlf idOTEw ] Vi [~l?* 

li ^o] jaiii ^Aci 37 if] ^io ^n g ii> Uioj hsaiiiZ 

^ocisq . rbuZis ^oaico *• }>at2cj ci*A*l ,o<TLii 

Ioot tivi-n ; *. Koj* Ij^o) ’pQCijZ ^Ams 

1^,1 Ars ol 1‘rfcico o) f^A-Lo Uop (j * )»OUCl Gigolo 
Xu'r* Vsij <nA*i£nZ <tuAj! tiki> a] |^ n ■<-, Q ] ] U^ 0 ) 
.^i »■ Gj *. 1 j ^ol v ■ \ m ^£} ^ r ^,ZALD» jAio] ^20 . rn.. * .'-I 

• limmo l*io* rp^oi* ^ jA . Al |n«x, ^ 

)A*j£d> t£aj» f*» <A» joio , |oaiZ> )jtn o 

aiAjjjici U&-X oA . , 00U sZ 

U^jI ol y^i ,^cuMn„o^ jA»oI fccAXZj fi.i^ 
oA A»1 1-^A 1 1 v , m l\Lo . ^liioZo IjicA^Zo ■ Av 

^Qj r-u \\^ ^iCLiCiiOj IAlB \\aO 1 -^A 

>»s=iico v \*^c& te&o oaio . 

* 1*^70200 ludi V J, I >|]} ]l . iV.n . *T <-1 ] l/\. .. n 

^ i'-t cli lAo ,j/jQ 1 lia/AZ oia Ai} ] A» * ^r? AV'; ] Ai ^ 

v ,a ^ t j ° ltoAlZ» )i . ito (jo« *?»> facuc . mi.^ 

\a & a^i Mo ^Aaio ^ 
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Before giving a translation we have to make scuim 
remarks on the text. It seems to us that in Lite first 


lines some thing hua been dropped by the negligent 
amanuensis. Probably }iz^mq±m is the subject, 

)) i the object, and the verb. After ^jo^. 

therefore, we should like to insert something like 11 we 
have undertaken to describe ,fc or something else like that. 
But perl i a pH wo are wrong. 

The text h in disorder also on f. 58, I. 8. I would 


prefer to read Aj|y instead of A*]o- 

f. 58r a ] b 7* As the text 

stands it cannot be translated. 1 propose to read 
instead of tifro and to truncate accordingly 
+l allow her twenty for the conception ”, 

On f. GCk \. 7 after UsXxo something like 


arc opened, has been dropped. 

f. birr L 8. fcxiA 

f. 62a, 1. 4. cS.O I j a.s to be changed no doubt into ]]]. 


Translation 

-■1 Cflfcw/a/iba and CompuUrt rern* ut wfticA f> xro ru/xlaAe, 
ranmc 6^ f/nf /io/y 3far iJfdRfcjfr, Bishop &f Athens i. 

As the calculation and computation of the sun and ihe moon 
are confused by many of those who think in themselves that 
they are wise men, . . . the heavenly courts of the sun am I 
the moan mid the Htaffl, and the rotation and revolution of the 
firmament, and the breath of the air that in contained in the 
midst mid liIso oF ih* twelve winth that come mil fruin the twelve 
h tore ho Li hi- 7 i in which !he activity uE the inoun lakes place and 
in which it- is horn. By Liu twelve storehouse* of the wind, 
imleed, we know in which of them the birth of the muon taken 
place, whether it i- born in tin 1 wind or the min or the snow 
or the dew or the heat, or what as the function of every one of 
the months Whensoever one of these storehouses shut, the 
cluing of one pnxhicos darkness For the >un and the moon 
do not run by one rauipntatioOi That cannot take place, 

j]Ej,A, HUT 17 
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because the two have not one And the same course of movement. 
The sun completes the course of its movement in the number 
of three hundred and sixty-five days, or four thousand three 
hundred and eighty hours. The sun has every year three super* 
abundant hours, which constitute every four years a commie to 
day. This day is culled the intercalary (dayb and is intomluled 
HE the 85th of Shebat accordant to the computation that the 
Greeks and the Syrians use. In the year that is cut led the 
intercalary {year) the re are three hundred and sixty-six days 
by the comptfccanon of the sun. but the moon has the number 
of three hundred and fifty-four days, and of these eleven days 
that are superabundant in the sun l> constituted the month that 
is called intercalary'. This month makes in the year in which 
it is intercalated a change in one of these four computations, 
Thu complete week* of the sun are fifty'two and one day, and 
the weeks of iho moan fifty and four days, since the sun was 
thirty days old when it was created and the moon fourteen, and 
those days that were Wforo the sun and the moon came into 
existence, have been included by me in the total number* On 
the day, indeed* on which the sun and the moon were created 
they saw one another^ light, hut ihn light of the sun did not 
overpower that of the moon, because os soon as the ray a of the 
f,nu -globe appeared lcoin the east, the moon sank in the west, 
I hit on the fifth day the sun came out from the casern gate of 
the light and the moon from the western storehouse of the 
wind and they raw one another freely, and the rays of the mm 
entered into the circle of the moan and 3 is light was 
extinguished* Behold, from that time it began this succession 
of waxing and waning and kerp- the succession of concept]mi 
and birth and the changes of the days. It does not change in 
eon sequence nf its existence, but because it 19 the key of all the 
storehouses of the wind ft ad these are not opened without it, 
h keeps this succession of waxing and waning and runs this 
track of Ha conception and birth in ilia number of nix ty hours, 
twenty fur the conception, in twenty the birth {inked piece), 
and during twenty it is visible. At the junta hour, indeed, it 
comrs out from the storehouse in which it was bora, ginco 
it has niiits entrances and twelve exits o l thi months* Bat the 
Greeks say that there are only seven storehouses of the winds 
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and live entrance of the uidoq. Heoeo they [Hit the light 
before the darkness* Being ashamed r>f wlutt they have said, 
they have added mistake to mistake by stating that the darkness 
is nucrtaicd and has not boon made. Arid hence* they have 
increased their blonder by giving eternity to the darkness. 
A tiling that has not been craned and made k eternal. With 
all their computations, too* the Greeks ininglg blunders. 

Here lix the eyes of your mind cm this orbit af the *un T how 
it moves above in the air! 

Thu sun keeps completely the course of it# movement* For 
it has twelve gates on the path of its niovcmtmt through which 
the passage of Us course lakes place. For these twelve gates 
a dock ta fixed that ibe course- of its path may he equal* Every 
gate is separated from the nest by tho spneo of only one hour. 
Every hour contains a degree fstep). Four winds cause the disc 
of the sun to run* Since the wind that is above ig a strong 
wind, that makes the eyes tfow\ find if this breeze above w r ere 
near to (what is) bdow at would not leave anything on earth 
that it did not destroy, and since the wind above ig gtrung, 
the-* four inixLemto winds eiobtrnco the disc of the sum If 
a wind did not run before it [the sun on the path of iu 
movement and Imr iiss disc that it may move with discretion, 
the east wind would drive its disc from one end of the wurld to 
the other in one hour. If the south wind did not pres* it to the 
ends e if the world, the wind that is blowing from the north 
would hurl it (to the south), and the south wind to the north 
if lbs north wind id id not press it to the south. b These fa sir 
winds retain the dn-se of thu sun am! watch over k that it may 
not incline toward? one side. Ami now and then one of the 
BtorDboEi^ that serve the wind from above is o|Ktad und the 
wind that comes out from one of tbo ^[orehuusDs becomes 
stronger from the fact that it i? yoked to the chariot af the sun 
and it throws its disc uniter the *tep (degree) of its passage and 
it^ light i^ darkened rill its dim rises (again) and stands on the 
path of its movement, For u- scum m onu of lEi* big dragon? 
that rose from the sea In which they were born, that is outside 
the dwelling-place nf mankind, mounts and throws himself into 
the middle sea, ur one of the umeiiuls that are called Leviathan, 
one of the storehouses of the whirlwinds ia opened and with 
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(Iruin!fill shaking and gusts and lightnings, it mounts and throws 
itself into tto midst of the mountains of the north, In those 
d&j'S great snakes, too, are boro. Tbo dn^oDs, howiinir, and the 
I aj viafhu n are bom only in tbo sea that i* colled Muiio-stekos (?). 
Uut in tha days of summer the aim overpowers with its light 
all lbe cuds of the earth, on soon As it mounts upon tbo fiery 
track, because when it mounts above, to the fervent heat that is 
under the firmament, its disc is boated by the heat from 
above, And the sun bums the whole earth like an oven of 
fire, because it has mounted to the wind of beat that blows (rum 
above. 

Again, I explain without error to those who iKisses* under¬ 
standing the variation of the lower sea. 

Under the earth is the dreadful sea {containing! much water, 
and under tbo water (them Is) fire, and tinder the fire wind, 
and under the wind darkness, (hm) under lbs darkness do not 
ask for anything. In the hot days of summer, as soon iis the 
sun mounts to tbo upper region, to the heat of this firmament, 
its dine ia heated in the beat nboTt, and it beats the earth like 
an oven of fire, Suddenly the fire under the water is quenched, 
the waters of the lower sea stand up and (be wind of cold blows 
cm them, the cold mounts and ascends from (he Interior of the 
earth and passes into the roots of the trees and plants and into 
the veins of tbo rucks, and the dust of the earth kt omes cold, 
that the sun may not burn the tines, the -.-,k and the plants. 
Fur if the cold did not ascend from the interior of the earth the 
sun would not leave anything without burning it. People, too, 
would not l»i able to walk on the earth in consequence of tho 
heat of tho tire. Ilecattst* the snrfacs- of the earth from beneath 
“ Waila Iihe 11 s l»afie »hd )<* whole interim* is made of canals 
and hollows for the flowing of the water of the streams and 
springs, and also (or the action of the cold and the hint. In 
the hot days of summer, where then.- is no water, the animals 
and tho birds dig into the interior of the earth and find cold 
soil and am relieved by it. The 1(IU1 , tw , w]]0 „„ ln tLe 
southern countries, that is, in Urn land o( Kerb and Hboha, dig 
into the sand of their land during the hot days of summer and, 
although naked, they arc protected and relieved by the coolness.' 

Another season, She winter. 
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In the days of winter, ns Boon as tho disc of the sun i& thrown 
to Iko south to the cold* the storehouses of the wind of mow 
and ieo and blurts and whirlwinds (are opened), and the heat of 
tho suu is assuaged, that ihe cold may not destroy the trees, the 
seeds and the plants and the men, animals and birds may not 
die- from the cold of the winter, tho fire under fchii water is 
healed. The water is heated by the fire that is under it, and 
the heat mounts and aseemhi through the canals and hollows of 
the earth am! enters into tho vests of the tree* and melts the 
col-1 that is in the interior of tho tree& t the water and tho soil 
of the earth. By the vapour of the heat that rises from the 
interior of the earth, the water of tho springs is melted, and 
instead of tho wind of cold there rises from within them the 
vapour of beat The mum of the heat that rises from under- 
Heath flown and assuages the intensity of the cold* The animals 
find fur themselves life in the excrements that are strewn on tho 
dung hills. Tho birds find shelter during the nights above tho 
waters of the rivers and the fountains and springs and grow warm 
by what is rising from the waters of the rivers, fountain^ and 
aprirtp. Alsu the men who dwell in the north in the interior 
of the mountains that are culled tho Paps of tho North—their 
stones are of crystal, ami beyond them the re Is no human 
dwelling, since above the river called Fire-river there is nothing 
Itesules Oqlanu& r the sea that surrounds the whole earth* In 
Oqlindfl there- is not one hsuglo reptile creeping in the water, 
and no bird is to Ike found flying above it, because It surrounds 
the sea, as a wall surrounds a city* Above it is the paradise of 
the gods. The angels Siring the souls of men to the mansions 
that surround the paradise, a* soon as they come out from their 
bodies, that ts. the trails of the ^ilnt^ r For the souls of those 
who have committed iniquities are not reckoned worthy hi 
to that region of life* Those men who dwell amidst the 
mountains of the north, get their food from the fruits of the 
trees and are long-lived. On the crystal stoned of three 
mountains descends ibe amoving Raphantton If)* Also the men 
who dwelt in the western eoujitries in the cold winter days 
make use of excrement (a* a means) to support their life, since 
they are deprived of the use of wood, ami in the evening they 
bury tho food of the morning In tho dung and jji the morning 
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thfiy find il cooked. In lie same way they treat the food «f the 
evening. 

Sow that I have oxplnindl to you the combinations of the 
winter and the summer fk the eyes of your mind oti this other 
treatise concerning tie heavenly courses. 

The chariot of the sun is not loiind within the firmament, 
since the disc of itn light is set upon the wings of the wind and 
upon running wheels. It is a great distance under the firmament, 
of which the Creator only knows the measure. For the stars 
are tmited to the firmament. Their creation is planted in it, 
and they are the lamps of its light ami they come out from it 
and run in it. The moon, too, has a chariot that runs with the 
wind, and its course is under the firmament. They were called 
the luminaries of heaven, because tha light of their creation is 
united to the firmament. Under the sqn is the course of the 
clouds. Tho clouds are not something torjwrral. and the shape 
in which they always apiwur is not a permanent appearance, 
ainco now and then they are turned by the wind and they are 
dw»lv«d and chang.- from their (former) appearance. You will 
lujlievt* thin from the clear appearance that on the day when 
there Lh iu> mist and clouds and the air y dear and pate,’is, st-en 
in the midst of the firmament like a palm of a hand and so it 
flies in the air am] tile whole mid-ait is filled with it. From 
this understand that the clouds and the fogs are the fountains 
of tiie rain and the dew, and that they Hv on the wings of the 
wind, and not by themselves, as some wi.^-minded fmen) have 
erroneously slated, hut by the wind. An,I they strut,l foolishly 
that the clouds draw the water from the sea, but they are the 
fountains of the water tunl in them it is conceived and front 
1 lii-Tii it u ]mi rn. 

Now you need profound understanding about the twelve 
wimk which come mil from tho ends of the earth. 

The wind is not one variety only, Iwenuse it hna not one store- 
* Umm only. For tbi tvdw storohoq^a eonuiin Lwnlvo vnri&tiwi, 
the twelve winds Lhut are taw&Bttl in them os the twelve Apostil 
recoiled tongues differing from one another. For the Apostles 
too. were storehouses of the Holy .Spirit. The Apostles" did 
not because they received twelve tongues receive from twelve 
(different) Spirits, but from one Spirit, So neither are tho u e |vo 
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storehouses twelve winds over which there is no command* but 
□no wind, that speaks in the Apostles P dwells in them. But as the 
Roman tongue d.3OVsra from the Greek tonguei and the Greek 
from the Syriac, and the Syriac from the Hebrew, jmd the 
Hebrew from the Gothic, and the Gothic from the Ktkahi. and 
the Kush! from the Barbarian, anti the Barbarian from the 
Indian, anti the Indian from the Babylonian* and the Babylonian 
from the Median, and the Median from the Armenian, and the 
Armenian from the Egyptian* and these twelve languages dLiTer 
one from another, although all are included in one common 
naniBp that is in that of "men", so the twelve winds, ioo T are 
included in one common name, in that of wind, 

Bee, if you have no knowledge from reading, yon are not 
profited. Here l apeak with you about the science of the breath 
of the wind. 

As when an Indian speaks, a Greek does not understand w r hat 
he says* since be has not learned the language of tile Indians* 
so* too, those who hoar the voice of the wind do not know what 
its course is* if they do not distinguish the smell of eI-b breath. 
The Greek also knows that he with whom ho m speaking is an 
Indian, but he ha.^ no knowledge to distinguish what ho is 
saying. About the wind* tod T then* are those who knew frmti 
which k to rehouse it hm come out — (they know it) from the 
activity of the months—but they do not know what its operation 
Is, What knowledge has ho who does not distinguish the 
breath of the wind, whether it is of snow, or ice. or hail, or 
rein, or dew, or heat* or sickness? And even if ho knew the?r 
things, bin knowledge would not be great. Since there are ft ho 
animals and birds that bavo foreknowledge. As Boon as you have 
known that* I will call the ant or the gnat and the Jlsh, as 
these, too, are superior to you in knowledge. Or bow do you 
desire to comprehend the book# about ihe wheels of astronomy, 
if you tb not possess those [items of knowledge)* (if yon do) not 
(know) how p the heaven turns, and from which side, nor the 
purges of the 3 an and its gates* nor w bich are the winds that 
put its dine in motion, nor bow the avis of the sphere turns, 
nor what are the names of the gates, nor where the path of the 
rays of the light is attained, nor whither the stretching out 
of the? curtain of the heavenly garment goes, now II* the gaze of 
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the eyes ol vonr mind to know, of what kind is the wrv of Lhe 
heavenly courses of the Fteiadea and Aldehanui iuicI the Wain and 
the* Yoke and thf- Scales nod tho Balance and the Libm and the 
horizon and tho path and the Hunters Way, and the Fold And 
the Temple and the Watchman and tho Lawgiver and the Hearer 
and the Ambassador and the Preacher and the (liver and the 
Him’star and the Instructor and the Knowor and the Teacher 
of Wisdom and the FLith in TXx!trine. Those are For those who 
possess understanding nothing, bccuuFe it h the part o t science 
to knqw the pastings of the sun and its gates and its paths and 
its courses and the variation of its light and its darkness and 
about tho moon and its storehouses and its conception 
and Hrth, and ali§o about the time* and their variations, and 
when the sim and the moon are darkened and the earth quakes, 
and about the variations of the years and the limits of the piths 
and the current of the sea and the ebbs And flows of tho lower 
sea and tho wars of tho barbarians. These wisdom teaches 
through knowledge. 

I cite the Book of Enoch according to tibfc English 
tmnHliition of Tt. II. Charles, The Book of En&ch or 
1 Enoch, Oxford, iDl^.nnd when- it i* imeeasary to refer 
to the Efchinpic text, according to the edit ion of Lh\ J«h. 
Fie in mi og, Da# Buck Henoch, rjtthiopivektP Test (Teste 
wnd Uiitersudtnntjmi, Xi\, lid. vii >„ Leipzig, 1902. 

The first lines r>f our treatise, a brief introduction* 
belong of course to the Syriac author of the treatise, 
and wo have no ground for supposing tlmt he found it 
in the treat be that In 1 has cpiL> indeed. There in no 
doubt that he had before him a Qneltf.nnchrijt that was 
iliiFercnt from " the book of the courses of the heavenly 
luminaries’’ of the Hoot of Enoch :-■* far it* the peculiarity 
of the cosmological theories that are there expounded 
is concerned, but covered much, the Hume ground a* the 
fl book of the courses “ does, namely, (1) tho calendar,, 
(2) tho moon, (3) the sun, (4) l law winds. It is our duty 
now to detemdne what wore the exact contents of the 
original treatise epitomized by our author and what 
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relation St boro to the 11 book of the courses " embedded 
in the Book of Enoch, anil it will not be difficult to point 
out what our author has contributed himself or from 
Oilier sources to the compilation. 

In our treatise a close relation is said to exist between 
the twelve storehouses of the wind and the moon, since 
in these the moon is conceived and grows, In the Book 
of Enoch no such relation is stated. According to our 
treatise the different phases oE the moon depend upon the 
storehouses. 

In the Book of Enoch there are mentioned the store* 
chambers of blessing trap, xi, 1, 'T'fl't’ : fl> 1 closed 
chambers according to which the winds are divided, 
the chamber or the hail and winds, the chamber of the 
mist, and of the clouds (5lj and I saw the chambers of 
the sun and moon, whence thej" proceed and whither 
they come again (cap, xli, 4 5, in the Ethiopic text 
>; ‘be chambers of the winds, and how the 
winds lire divided {cap, Is, 12, '; the chambers 

of 1 1 nil. hoar-frost, etc, (cap. fxix, 26). I have no doubt 
that is a translation of Hit. Creek word faftwv, as 

iri the i i 1 1■' of the well-known exegotical work by Bar 
‘Ebreyii llli i.ol, i.e, rapiwv twi> fivcrjtfpiwif. In the 
Gruel: text our author had before him—that it was 
IL Greek text is proved by the fact that the style of vhe 
treatise is bad and that the author employs ic - n 
frequently the demonstrative pronoun ]jat. ljoi, and 

A rf. nil* n substitute for lIic Greek article- rantTav 

The calendar described by Pseudo-Dionysius is com¬ 
pletely different from the calendars—-there are dirlerenL 
calendars—act forth in different parts of the Book of 
Enoch, It docs not agree with any one of them. 

So mention is made in the Book or Enoch of the 
circumstance that the sun was thirty days old and the 
moon fourteen when they were created, and that the sun 
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overpowered the nn»n. In the commentary of Ephraim 
on the Book of Genesis I have found *oine statements 
that, generally taken, agree with the theories of oor 
author, although they vary considerably in the particulars. 

I give a translation of the Syriac text edited by 
R Benedietus (Romas, i, 1737): (p. 15 B) the moon was 
placed in the west of the firmament and the sun in the 
e M t of it; (p. lb E> if they (sc. the sun and the moon) 
were full when they were created and they were created 
in the morning, then the sun was elanding hi the east 
and the moon opposite LG it in the west- But the sun 
was lying low and underneath, since it was created in the 
place from which it comes out over the earth. The moon, 
however, was standing high. nance it was created in the 
place where it stands an Lhc fifteenth day. When the 
sun became visible to the earth the luminaries saw one 
another : (p. IT A) from the place of the moon. from iLs 
fullness and its shining, it is clear that it was fifteen days 
old when it was created ; (p, 17 C> hut it (sc. the sun), 
too, was four (days) old; (p. 17 D) these eleven days by 
which the moon is older than the ion, and which were 
added to the moon in the first year, are those that men 
who make use of the computation of the moon add every 
year; ip. 17 E) for from this year onwards the Adamites 
learned to add eleven days every year. It 3 b not the 
Chaldffiims, therefore, who made thi* order of the times 
and Lhc years that were put in order Indore Adam. 

Ephraim evidently cannot have been the source of our 
author. Both derive their theories from Uid haggadic 
tradition. 

1 cannot state anyth mg about the seven storehouses 
of the winds according to the Greeks: they taught, of 
course, that there are seven winds. This and the 
follo%vitsg disquisition about the darkness, directed princi¬ 
pally against Jlanichaeiain, is no doubt an addition 
of the Syriac author, as it breathes the same contempt 
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of Greek natural philosophy that is a charaderistie 
feature i>r the mental attitude of most of the Syriac 
doctors towards Greek theories so far as they contradict 
the teaching and statements of the Bible, 

The description of the passage of the son through the 
twelve gates is not to be found in the Book of Enoch 
(£ 58(1,1. 7 - f. 58(f, I. 12). 

Completely strange to the Book of Enoch is also the 
long description of the relation between the winds and 
the sun and of the function they perform according to 
the seasons (t. 58*1. 1- I2~f. 5Dd, 1. 7). This description is 
continued on L 60c, l 4-L file, L 4, and isoulyapparently 
interrupted on f. 50(2, L 8-f. G0<\ 1- 3 by what purports to lie 
a statement about the lower sea. In the Book of Enoch 
we read only that the winds turn the circumference of 
the sun (cap. xviii, 4) and carry the clouds : l saw the 
winds of heaven which turn and bring the circumference 
of the sun and all the stars to their setting- 1 saw the 
winds on the earth carrying the clouds. In his journey 
to the north Enoch sees also three portals of heaven 
open in heaven: through each of them north winds come 
out: when they blow there is cold, hail, frost, snow, dew. 
ami rain. And out of one portal they blow for good; 
hut when they Mow through the other two portals it is 
with violence and affliction on the earth, and they blow 
with violence imp. xxxiv, 2, 3). Sec also cap. lx, 12, 
and 17 21 on the spirits or the hoar-frost, the snow, the 
mist, the dew, the rain, and cap. Ixix on their chambers. 
But nowhere in the Book of Enoch is such a description 
of the sun, the winds, and the seasons to he found: 
neither could such a theory be p«t together from the 
statements contained in different parts of it. Be ate 
therefore compelled to assume that the Syriac author 
found Ida theory expounded in the cosmological treatise 
ivbicli he epitomiE^df 

AH the statements in the description of our author are 
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not clunr, We should likt, for instance, to boar more 
about the relation, r si sting between tin; BtorebousfiA of the 
winds and the monsters in the lower sea (f. 59o, 1. 3 H.!. 
As 11 tore is a ]1 cl. in which the monstew lire born 

and from which they jump into the lAti. there 

must he also u l' V> jia* which ss in direct relation with 
the storehouses o£ the wind. 1 *. We do not gather much 
■ibout Leviathan and the other monsters from tlio Book 
of Enoch p and what we 1mm from it is at variance with 
the statements of Pseudo-Dionysius; (cap. lx, 7) and on 
that day wt.tr a two monsters parted, a female monster 
named Leviathan, to dwell iu the abysses of the ocean 
over the fountains of Lhe waters; (Si but the mule is 
named Behemoth, etc. Our author had a very hazy 
idea about the monster Leviathan, as he speaks of the 
' animals which are called Leviathan ", 

For the general structure of the world, as outlin'd by 
our author, it is interesting to note that lie assumes the 
existence of the sea under the earth—therefore also 
round the earth, that K floating on it— and under the 
sea the fire and under the tire- the air— V*oi has hero 
no doubt the connotation of air, as it has often in the 
commentary of Ephraim, mentioned above—mid under 
the air the darkness. 
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This K does not show any similarity to the Grech 
or Babylonian conceptions of the world. 

Ko mention is made of the ocean in the Book of Enoch 

(f. Gla. I. 4). 

f, 61,r, 1. 8. The Mfi. has }aiS? laujis (paradise of 
the gods). The Syriac author was no doubt a Christian, 
as is proved by the disquisition ft ho at the Holy Spirit. 
But perhaps the author of the treatise epitomized was 
a pagan Greek, although it is unsafe to assume it. 

The remark about the souls of the just is an addition 
made by Pseudo Dionysius. The doctrine of the mansions 
for the .‘roiils was a common one and widely spread. 

The universe as sketched in the Book of Enoch has 
not a wall of [nountains round the earth, as our author 
assumes (f- Glu. lh S, 7), 

The description id the nature of the clouds is not to i>e 
found in the Book of Enoch ( f. Olrf, L + - f. 62a, l li> ; it is 
probably an addition made by our author. 

The comparison he makes between the oneness, of the 
nature of the winds arid the oneness of the languages 
spoken by mankind was hardly to U- found in the source 
epitomized by Pseudo-Dionyflius. It is an addition, as 
also the style, that is Imre much better than in the purely 
cosmological parts, show*. The -uuno thing must he said 
about the following comparison with the Indian language 
(f. 02c, 1. 9-1. m 

The conclusion is. of course, to lie aaftibod to our author 
(f. UUa, ]. 7-f. 63f», 1. 12). 

Of most uf tii^ terms ..rated in the concluding 

part, which denote no doubt stars mid constellations and 
are therefore astronomical technical terms, 1 am not able 
to give the proper meaning, liar ‘Ebmya gives in his 
astronomical treatise that beat's tin 1 title is As 

Vucoi (edited by F, Nuu in fuse. 121 of the BW»tMt;iu- 
<U I'JeoU dtH haaiM Hude*. Paris, 1899) a long description 
oF all the stars and constellations according to Ptolemy, 
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but 1 have not Ijeeii able to trace any one of the technical 
terms employed by our author. Some of them lode 
rather like nAllies of different degrees of adepts of some 
religious sect. I have translated them literally. 

The conclusions we arrive at after tills brief examina¬ 
tion can be summed up as follows :— 

The work we have published is a compilation of an 
unknown Syrian author with anti-Greek and anti- 
Babylonian tendencies so far m cosmology and natural 
philosophy arc concerned* It is a cosmological work 
dealing especially with the sun, the moon, the winds, and 
the calendar. The author assumes that his doctrines are 
derived from the Bible—although he never says that 
expressly—that they are therefore true, and that Greek 
science and Babylonian or Chaldean astronomy are false, 
fie thinks that his work is a useful introduction to the 
science of astronomy. 

We cannot state definitely whether the author himself 
ascribed his work to Dionysius, the legendary first Bishop 
of Athens, or whether some reader or copyist has done 
*i<x It seems to ns that the second alternative is more 
probable. The fact that it was ascribed to Dionysius 
can h-r explained very easily. As the Syrian* and Araks 
attributed nil philosophical works, and particularly those 
about logic Euid metaphysics, to Aristotle when they did 
not know the name of the real author, and all medical 
works to Hippocrates or Galen, so, too, in our ease we 
must not l>e surprised that tins work has been ascribed 
to Dionysius, the reputed author of the celebrated 
mystical books about 11 heavenly science", although 
these k-oks do not treat of cosmological mat Hers, But 
the Syrians were not so particular about such nice 
distinctions. Sergius of Rhh'amu is the first Syriac 
author who knows the works of Pseudo-Dbuysiua—ho 
lias translated them into the Syriac language—the false 
inscription ia therefore later than the sixth century. 
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Tills treatise. too, is later than that Hale, as the style of 
it does not show in tho parts the author has not 
translated from his Greek source any of the characteristics 
of the Old Syriac language. 

The compilation ran easily be divided into its component 
parts: the bulk of the work is u translation from the 
Greek, as is proved by the l»d style. The author has 
himself added only the introduction, the conclusion, the 
observations about the darkness, the se% en storehouses 
of the winds according to the Greeks, the souls oi the 
just, and the nature oF the clouds and the comparison 
between the oneness of all kinds of winds and the 
oneness of human languages. These parts are certainly 

to he ascribed to our author. 

What remains of his work bears a close resemblance 
to the “ book of the courses of the heavenly luminaries , 
that is, section hi (cap. Ixxii-lxxxii) or the Book of 
Enoch, 1 It covers nearly the same ground, although it 
exhibits theories that are wanting in the Book of Enoch 
and docs not contain some pieces—especially the long 
digression about the growth of the sun (cap. ixxnl— 
which we find in the third section of the Book of 
Enoch. The peculiarity of the theories of our author is 
remarkable. They do not agree exactly with any one of 
the doctrines contained in the third section or scattered 
elsewhere in the Bonk of Enoch, They belong, as it 
were, tu the same family of theories, bnt have their 
distinctive features. Appel has demonstrated that the 
tfr>,,k oF Enoch is not unitariau so far as its physical 
theories are concerned, but that in it we iind remnants 
of four different, treatises of cosmological contents, 5 Our 
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work is not identical with ail}’ one of those four treatise^ 
but is a paraifoi fact to them. The doctrine* expounded 
in it arc, so to aay p more up-to-date and more in 
accord nnce with astronomy than the doctrine a of the four 
treatises epitomized in the Book of Enoch. Tins holds 
good especially for the calendar. 

From our treatise we can therefore infer thnL the 
literature about the mysteries of the heavens must have 
l>een very extensive indeed. Some remnants of this 
literature we find in the book of Enoch and in the 
treatise we have published. The parallels we could cite 
from the so-called Ski van m Enoch (trans* by W. F. Mortill 
and e<L by K H. Charles. Oxford, IS&fi) are only scauty 
and rather remote, if we except the calendar. 
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NAHAPATA AHE THE SAKA ERA 

By RAKHALEAS EAX£ftJI. XL A. 

\ T the present moment, scholars seem to be agreed 
uljfji.it the date csf Naha puna, and some are of 
opinion that he was the founder of the Baku era. This' 
theory was propounded by M + FobbC* Boyer in his paper 
entitled ** NahapiVi!a fit I'erc^aka'^ 1 Though the theory 
1 1 a« not met with general acceptance, eminent scholars are 
still to l»e found who maintain tins opinion even at the 
present date. In 1013 p during the great debate on the 
date of Kaut&hka, Dr. d. F, Fleet said* JL I hold that 
the era [Saka era] was founded by the Kslmhai-aUa king 
Nahnpiiuu, who reigned in KathiAwnr and over some of 
tilt 1 iilh Labouring territory' far hm Ujjain from a.d, 
to about a. is 125, and held for a time Xaaik and other 
parts in the north of Bombay, and who seems to have 
been a Pah lav a or Pulfaavn, he, of Farthinn extraction.” 5 
There are others who, though they do not assert that 
N aha pa mi was the founder of the Saka ora, maintain 
1 3uit the dates in the inscriptions of his son-in-law 
Us ha vad a tn at N'tudk and Karle, And of his minister 
A jama at Junttur, are £ukn dates. M r. V * A- Smith sAy - s p 
■ Ahnost all students are agreed that the inscriptions and 
ecu ns of iho ChnahtauA line of Satraps are dated in the 
Sakti ora, and I see no rewicm for doubting that the 
K shah a rat a records are dated in the name way. 3 
Mr, Smith holds that Kuhapana ascended the throne 
between GO and @0 and that the Andbros succeeded 
in extirpating the Kshaharitta dynasty and Annexing 

1 J$m lufflf Ani4ii*l'Hr+ lOto. S, pp* MW n|sj- 
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their dominions about a.D, 124. 1 Mr. D. R. Bhnndarkar 
in 1 1 is latest abatement on the subject has al&o tacitly 
assumed that the dates in the inscriptions of Nahupuna’s 
son-in-law and minister are Baku, dates.- The materials 
for the reconstruction of the history are jis follows:— 

1. Inmripifyns 

L Inscriptions oE Xahapiiiia's son-in-law Ushavndiita. 
at Nosik and Karle, One of these contains the years 
4|, 42, and 4.x 3 

2, Inscription of Aynma, the minister of Xah&p&na, at 
Jminar. This is dated in the year 4ti.* 

3, inscription of th- Andhra king Yiiijshihlputm 
Puluinayi at Xasik* mentioning that his father Uautami- 
putra Satakarni. rooted out the Khnkhfiiata race. 

II, Coin* 

Xahapnua w:is not the first ruler of this dynasty, 
having been preceded by one named Bliumaka, whose 
coins exist and are regarded as being earlier than those 
of Xalinpana. s The existence uf Brahuil arid KharoshthI 
legends on liis bilingual coins proves conclusively that he 
or his family was oi Northern origin* The Northern 
origin of the Kdiahamtas has also been proved by the 
discovery of a fragmentary Brnhini inscription at Mathura, 
bearing the name Ivshalmmta, in the Northern BrAhini 
of the first century it.cJ The prevalent theory about 
Nahapana is that lie continued to rule over Kathiawar, 
Lbijcirat. Maharashtra, and the adjoining territory till the 
Stika year 46 = 124 AJJ. In that year or immediately 

1 Eartp IfuiorsfG/ Iudm r 3nl ciL. pp. gQO-lQ, 

* JBBRAS., rut jntiii, pp. IEH-7.1. 

3 Epip, fnti., viil i, App, t p, H» t No, 1133- 

1 Ibid., p I34 k No. HU 

1 Kcip^ii, Bniiah Afuieum Cut*tiQ*j\u *// Indian Cwitm ; Andhra* and 
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afterwards the Andhra king Gmitomlpntrn ^atakarni 
drove out the Kshahar&tas. About twenty-five years 
later another dynasty of foreigners drove out the Andhra 
kings, arid established a new kingdom in Gujarat. The 
second king nr Great Satrap OF that dynasty, Kudradiman, 
claims to have twice defeated the ,r Lord of the South " 
in his celebrated inscription on the rock of Girnar. 1 
Seven years ago, in my monograph on the Scythian 
Period of Indian History, I drew attention to the fact 
that the characters of the inscriptions of the son-in-law 
of Nahapuna arc earlier than those of the records of 
princes who are regarded as 3its contemporaries, and that 
the dates in these inscriptions arc to be referred to the 
same era as that used in the Taxi3k Copper Plate inscrip¬ 
tion, or the Mathura stone inscription of the time of 
Smhvsa.* Soon after this the discovery of a number of 
Brahrai records proved the. correctness of in y state merit a. 
These arc the Andhau inscriptions of the Mah&briva$rapa 
Rudradkomn- 3 The importance of this discovery has 
not as yet been fully realized by scholars. Mr, IX R> 
Bhandatkar has indeed published a short note on these 
records, 4 but Certain defects in his arguments have iu my 
opinion invalidated hia conclusion*. 

The Andhau inscriptions arc four in number, and all 
of them arc dated in the year 52, Their wording is 
rather loose trad the meaning ambiguous. They begin 
■■ Rdjno ChttxhMnrtW OhsNiniotUmjmtrum^ I&ijfio Rudra- 
ddmam Jay^dma-jmtra^i varshi dmpamtihti&t 50, 2 “ 
The absence of any connecting link between the two 
names makes these records ambiguous. Mr. Bhandarkar, 
however, has removed this difficulty by supplying the 

1 £Wj, fr\r[ m , tel* vjii t p. 44. 
a iiuf. Ant. f IMfHp P 
1 Be* qptfe, ms-fl, p. IlU 3 , 

4 JBBKA&* vot itill, |>i". fifc-73, 

a [tills [i rmd by Rfofts*ir Utilera z* Ymmttihg I Berlin, tffznn?i- 

bcnekti, 1013, jip, Utf sqq.). — F, W. T.] 
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word panfrum. 1 We know from the coins that Eudra- 
dilnmuH father J nyaditiiHiii was not a MrihakthtUivipa. 
lie is simply entitled lvdiatrnpa, and most probably had 
never come to the throne; consequently Ilia name is not 
mentioned. 

The cm used in the coins and inscriptions pf the 
descendants and successors of CImsh S ana is certain ty 
the saka era of Ti AJi. The A nth La si inscriptions were 
therefore incised in 52 -h 78 = IoQ \.i>. If the Junnar 
record of Ayama r the minister of XahapSIm r was incised 
in the year 4-6 of the sumo era. then we find that only 
six years intervene between the latest date of Naha [ulna 
and the earliest date of Hiidradiimao, Within these nix 
years we have to crowd a number of events. In the 
first place, we find that Nosik, which was included within 
the dominions of Nahap&na k at k-oM up to the forty-fifth 
year either of his rb^n or of the particular cm nsi-d in 
the records of UshiwmliiUL, had parsed into the hands of 
the Andhra king Gauiainlputm £ataknrni before the 
eighteenth year of tlie letters reign, os a record incised 
by that kings order in that year of kb reign is still 
to be found there. Now, in an inscription of Vfuh&hthf- 
piitm Pujuniiiyi, the son or (lautamiputra, it is mentioned 
that the latter rooted out the Khakhariita race, 5 Therefore 
the defeat of Nuhapuiia or his ancestor must have taken 
place in or before the eighteenth year of- the reign of 
GaUtamlputra. Gauhimlputms occupation of Nosik inu-Kt 
have lasted for sis years more, as another record of lids 
king was incised at Nasik in the twenty-fourth year of 
his reign** Therefore Gautanupntm held Nasik when the 
Andkau inscriptions of Eudrodiouui were incised in L3ic 
year 52 of the ^aka era. After Gautnnjiputm !>ntukanii 

1 tnl. xxLii„ p, fis flhci wiml km ia^-rted in ii*r 
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Ills son Vftilshtliipfttra PulumAyi continued, to hold sway 
over Xfusik till at least the twenty-second year of liis 
reign, i-c. till the Srikn year <4 = 152 4 . 1 )., as there arc 
records at Xasik incised in the sixth, nine icon th, and 
twenty-second years of his reign. 1 

In the Girniir inscription of Rndradii reinn, which must 
have been incised shortly after the Saka year 1 2 i! 30 A.I>,), 
it is stated that he twice defeated Emtakariji, the lord of 
Dakshinapatha, but did not destroy him on account 
of the nearness of their relationship.^ Now if, for the 
sake of argument, it lie assumed that Nahapaim was 
defeated and dethroned in the year 46, the date of the 
J miliar inscription of Ayatna, and that (luiitmniputra 
defeated Nahapfina in the year 18 of his own reign, and 
that this year, again, coincided with the year 4(3 (of the 
Hahn era or of the reign of Nnhapfina). even then it is 
impossible to cram all these events within the period of six 
vears. Suppose we agree that Nahupatia was dethroned 
by Gautanilputra SiUnkarni in the year 4(5 of the t*nka 
era, which was also the eighteenth regnal year of 1 ho 
Andhra king. Then we And that Cnut&miputra held Nflsik 
for six years at least and was, to some extent, the con¬ 
temporary of Rttd radii i ii an. Then Gantamlputra a son 
Vanish thiputra Pain nifty i held Nosik in the year t> of kis 
reign. Between the sixth and nineteenth regnal years 
of PuJimmyi, Rudradaumn may have vanquished him 
once and occupied Nosik. But Nasik was regained by 
Pulunifty 1 some time before his nineteenth regnal year, and 
he was certainly in possession of it in the twenty-second 
year of his reign. The year 22 of the r.ngn of VMlshthl- 
putra ^ri-Pulunmyi cannot be placed earlier than Saka 74, 
and that is possible only if we admit the year 24 to be 
the lost year of (Jautiuniputra’s reign, Bat according to 
the Giru&r inscription of Rudradfnnau the double defeat 

> .11! HU AS . vol, x, pp. tSS 3, Kew. IVE-4. 

» II.ill. , vol. viii, p. 44. 
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of Pulmnayl was accomplished before the year 73 of the 
ifUfA era. Consequently, this chronological arrangement 
must he regarded as Faulty, Mr. Bhnminrkar had fully 
recognised tho difficulty created by the discovery of the 
Andhau inscription nt the time lie wrote his note on 
the subject entitled Jl Sfir.sk.irni of the Girnar Inscription Tl . 
He himself has proved on two occasions that tho present 
theories about Naha pa mi, Gautaadpiitm, Puluinayi, and 
Ktidriv.luiiinn are faulty. 

1. Pandit Rhagwanlal Imlraji and Dr. George Iblhlcr 
hold that the Shtakarni referred to in the Girnar itiscrip- 
tion is posterior to Pulunulyi. Now Nahapiinn was 
possibly dethroned in the Sal;a year 4b, Gautandputrn 
Satnkarrei reigned at least sis years after that and 
\ asishthipntra Puliiumyl for at least twenty-four years, 
as shown by the Karte inscription of that year of his 
reign. Therefore hdumayi could not have died hefore 
the year 7b. nor could his successor have ascended the 
throne hefore that year. The Girniii- inscription was 
incised shortly after the year 72, Therefore this theory 
of the chronology cannot la- valid, 

2. According to the theory of Sir Ramkrnhbi Bilan- 
darkar, Yajna-sri &iitakumi is the Andhra king referred 
to in the Gimlr inscription. Sir Kamkrfetina is of 
opinion that he was the immediate successor of I’ujmnFivi 
and that Gaiitwotputra kitakarni did not reign in the 
Deccan at all. In this case, as fhnilamtpittm SUrikimu 
did not reign in the Dl-ccaii, wc are to add only twenty- 
four years to the year 40, which is the latest date of 
Nahapnn*. FuJuinSyi, therefore, must have been living 
in the year 70, and Was followed to the throne by Yajiia- 
^ri &ataku,rni, who is Cite Sktakarni of the Girnar 
inscription according t„ Sir Kamkrisbna Gopal Bhau- 
darkar. But the Andban inscriptions had shown that 
Itiidradnuiaii had vanquished iSaUkarni and retaken his 
ancestral dominions before the year 52, Therefore the 
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Sitokarm vanquished by him must have come to the 
throne some time before the year 52, and cannot possibly 
have ascended it after the year TO, 

3, Both Dr. I !iihlor anti Pandit Bhagwanbil regard 
Ghosh tuna f Tiastunt*) as the eoutemporaryuC Pu|umAyi 
{Siro- Poltma ic#) on the authority of Ptolemy. Mr. ht It 
Bhnndnrkar holds that they can be regarded as con- 
temporaries only if OauUmlputm fetakarni and PujumAyi 
are taken to have reigned conjointly, one in Western 
India and the other in Southern India. If, however, this 
is not taken as granted, we find that Chashtanu cannot 
be regarded as the contemporary of Pu}umayi. The 
latest date of Nahap&na is Hi. Then, according to Biihler 
and Bhagw&nlal'a theory. Gautamiputro Smlakariil must 
have reigned for at least six years before Pulatnayi came 
to the throne, ^ujumiyi, thus, according to their view, 
must have ascended the throne in 53 nt the earliest. 
But the Audhau inscriptions inform us that RudisdfmnUi 
W!t s on the throne in the year 52. Ms grandfather 
Chnshtaim must, therefore, have died sometime earlier. 
Consequently Pujuniuyi, who came to the throne in the 
year 53, cannot be regarded as the contemporary of 
Ghosh tana, who was dead before Lhe year 52. 

After these examinations Mr. BhandarUr comes to the 
conclusion that Gautemipotra SiiUikunii must lie the 
Andhra king who was twice defeated by Rudruilaiuan, 
and that he must have reigned aimultoneoujily with Ins 
firm Pulmmiyi. In this connexion he cites two arguments 
adduced by Sir Ramkriahua lSliuiidarkar in favour of 
iiis theory about the simultaneous reign of two Andhra 

kings me ntionecl fibove:— ^ ,, 

1 , In the long inamptitm in Cave No. 3 at Austk, 

dated in the nineteenth year of Pujumiyi. ids grandmother 
Gootami Ralosin is culled the mother of the great king 
and the grandmother of the great king. According to 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar tins statement would be pointless 
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if she were not both at one ant] the same time. If the 
object of the writer was to represent (Jmitami's special 
claim to honour, that is better served by supposing that 
her son and grandson were groat kings at one and the 
same lime. Every queen belonging to a dynasty tit power 
is the mother of a king and grandmother of a king; and 
there is nothing special in the fact if the son and grandson 
bore the title at different times. 

2, If it was a fact that Gautamjputra was dead when 
the cove temple was dedicated and I’ujumityi ft ] oUe , was 
reigning, we should expect to find the exploits of the 
latter also celebrated in the inscription, bat there is not 
a word in praise of him. If Pujuinuyi became king on!v 
after lontAiiiiputrii, the latter must hare died nineteen 
years before the dedication of the temple, and it certain]v 
is not wlmt one acquainted with the manner and motive 
of Hindu inscription-writers would expect, that a king 
who had been dead for nineteen years should be highly 
extolled in the inscription and the reigning king altogether 
passed over In silence. 1 

Mr. D. R. HhamUrkitr concludes by placing the defeat 
and destruction of the Kshniirirntus by Gantiimjputla 
Satakarrii and the double defeat of the Utter within the 
six years intervening lie tween the latest date of Xaliapftim 
mid the earliest dal* of Rud radii.nan, which is absolutely 
impossible. It is quite true that in the Xasik inscription 
of the nineteenth year of Pu}inniiyi the aclrievemerita of 
Gautamfpntrn are set forth in detail white those of his 
son i’liUunny i are not even mentioned It is quite true 
that tinutami Balnsiri is mentioned as tins mother of 
* kbignnd the grandmother of a king. Even then it is 
impossible to accept the suggestion of the Messrs. 
Bhandarkar about the simultaneous reigns of Gautaiaf- 
putra fjfitakaiTii and his son Fujutu&yi seriously. Many 
kings may have had their mothers' living when they 
1 JBBRJlS,* Yah ixiii. ji 70, 
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occupied tlm throne h but very few kings Imvo t.l^cir 
grand mothers living lit that time. It rarely falls to tlie 
lut of (i i|ueeu who is aIeo mother of a king to sec her 
grandma on the throne, i.e. to 1* the grandmother of 
a. king as well. It is not at all necessary to suppose that 
Gautainl llalnsiri had her mu anti grandson both living at 
the time and fx>tli reigning in dillerenL parts of the 
country. The other objection is more serious. We do 
not know why Pulmnayi is extolled, but there is one very 
serious objection against the suggestion made by Sir 11. 
Bhamlarkor. Mr. D, R. Bhaudnrknr is altogether silent 
on this point. If Gautamlputra fetakartp and Ptilumnyi 
reigned simultaneously in different parts of the country, 
then why do we find the names of lxsth of these kiugs in 
the cave inscriptions at Naaik ? If we take for granted 
that Gautamlputra SiLtakarni ruled in W estem India, then 
we would expect to find his name alone in the Nosik cave 
inscriptions. If Pul m nay i reigned in the South, why 
then do the Nasik inscriptions men Lion him and date in 
his regnal years ( It may be suggested that Pulumfyi 
succeeded his father in Western India after the death of 
the latter , bui Mr, Blumdarkur has himself barred this 
possibility by statin* that Gautamiputra Satafc*™ was 
twice defeated by Budradaman. Moreover, we have at 
Nasik two inscriptions dated in the rcgnnl years IS and 
■24 of Gautamlputra &ltu karri i. We have four inscriptions 
of V&ffebthiputra Ihiluinnyi at the same place, dated in 
the years 2, 6, 19, and *22. IF >*>th father and son had 
reigned simultaneously it is natural to aspect that tiny 
had done so in the earlier part of the reign of ihe son. 
In that case it is very difficult to explain how the in¬ 
scription on the back wall of the verandah of Cave N T o, 2 
and that on the front wall of an unfinished cava beyond 
No. 2d came to bear the name of PulumAyi instead uf 
4-iuut4LiiiKf.il Lint Batakarni. 

Mr. I>, R Blnmdarkar expresses the following view. 
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In his opinion nil inscriptions in Cave No, 3 at Xnsik 
wore incised after the nineteenth year of VMUhthlputm 
Pnlumuyi, localise the cave itself was dedicated in that 
year. There are two great objections to this view. From 
the big inscription on the buck wall of the verandah of 
this cave we learn that it was caused to ho made by 
GauLaini Balaam, the mother of Gaut&iulpntra Aitakarni 
and grandmother of Yitfiahtidputra Pulutnnyi. 1 But, again, 
from another inscription on the eastern wall of the 
verandah we learn that the king Gaiitamiputm Sutakarni 
claims this cave to lie Ids own religious gift {innha~dftama.~ 
tlune tt'iie Mr. UbumJiirkur seeks to reconcile these 
conflicting facts by taking the year 24 of this inscription 
to be a year of \ aiish|hi|iuti , a I’ulumari s reign. But 
does this really reconcile them 1 In the inscription of the 
year 19 of the reign of Yasishthiputra Puluniiiyi, Ihitasiri 
distinctly calls the cave her own. How, then, can it be 
possible for her sou to call it his own pious gift only five 
years Inter, e\en jt we accept Mr. BtiiiuJnrkur's interpre¬ 
tation of the year 24 ? There is another difficulty here, 
which should not puss unnoticed, in the year L9, when 
Balaam makes her donation, Yiriishthipmm [\ihi,m,yi was 
the owner of the tract in which Tirar.hu or Trirashui 
mountain was situated. In Ll.c year 22. when Pujumnyi 
made a grant uf land, he continued to lie the ruler of 
Xasik. riot in the year 24. which for arguments sake 
let ns take to be a year of Yilsishthipntra PufauiAyi's 
reign, why do we find the named Gui.iainipulrn Satakami 
insU-ad of fulumflyl f The double claim of the benefaction 
of the cave imth by Gaulamlpatra SiUkurm and by I. is 
mother the -jueen Jlalasiri can have only one possible 
explanation. J’bis is, that a cave was dedicated either in 
the eighteenth or before the eighteenth year of the reien 
ot Gauturnip.lira :<ataknrt>i, and it wag given to people for 

1 £}"% fild. w vol viii + nri r 
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whose bunt lit land previously enjoyed by Ushabhadite 
wus granted. Conne([ttDntly tSautamiputra iiatakiu^ji was 
perfectly justified in calling the cava bis own butte faction 
in the second record which was incised, aloagaida the 
first, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign. Subsequent lv, 
after the death of Ganlauiiputea iaUkariji. his mother 
caused the cave to be enlarged by adding chambers, which 
she claims to be iter own benefaction. I would take the 
verandah in Cave No. 3 at Nasik to be the original cave 
dedicated by GauUunlputr* S&takarai and the remaining 
parts of Cave No. 3 to be the work executed by the queen 
Bnl&siri. 

Mr. Bhandarkar is inclined to think that k there is no 
cogent mu+tm for assuming that ihh year 24 pertains to 
tho reign of Gautainiputra Satakan^i. f n 
inscriptions the regnal y«ar of the king gii^n 
immediately after the nauns of the king! hut in many 
others the*name is given just at the beginning of the 
record, while the date is given at the end, « g. in No. 4" 1 
Mr. Blumdnrkar is inclined to this It that this is nallv 
a copy of a charter issued before the dedication of Cava 
No. i Which was Incised in Cave No. 3 after its dedication 
in the nineteenth year of Vafiriithiputm PiLlumayi. in 
order that the monks dwelling in this cave also might 
take advantage of the grant. It should noted that no 
other copy of this irisenpLion has come to light anywhere 
else either at Nnsik or at any other place in India. 
Therefore it is evident that this wan the original and tlw 
only copy of the order, which was incised for the .special 
purpose of informing the inhabitants of this particular 
cave. Mr. Hhnndarkar's explanation is thus not at all 
convincing. The irresistible conclusion therefore remains 
that nt least one inscription was incised in Cave No. 3 
a year before it* dedication in the year 19 of Vii«h|LiI- 
putra rujumflyi. Therefore Mr, D. R Bhandarkaca 
i h\d. . voL vili t 71, 
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theory «1 wut the dedication of Cave No. 3 and the ante- 
dating oi all records in that cave falls to the ground. 

besides these there is no evidence which may Ik; relied 
on to show that certain members of the Andhra family 
ruled simultaneously during the earlier part of that 
dynasty. In the face of this it cannot be seriously 
maintained that Gmitaniipulm fktafcar^i and VA^LhIii ]ii- 
putra Po Jimmy i reigned, simultaneously. In fact. Sir R O. 
Bl.andarkar’a ingenious theory for * the vindication of 
discrepancies in the dynastic lists in the PurUnaa has not 
ns yet found a supporter. He writes; “Now the manner 
in which the two traditions are to be reconciled is by 
supposing that the longer period is made up by putting 
together the reigns of till the princes lie longing to the 
several branches oi the Andhra him tyn dynnstv. That 
the younger princes often reigned nt PaithAn and tho 
cider ones at Dlmnakatnka appears clear when we 
compare the inscriptions with the statement in Ptolemy. 
W hen the throne at the principal float became vacant, the 
I’aithiin princes succeeded. But some probably died before 
their elders and never became kings of Dhamikatakn.' ‘ 
In 1910 Professor JUpson wrote: ''Gautmiiipntrn Sij 
S&takarni was succeeded by Ids son Vasiuhtbipuira 4il 
Piilumnyi. who is known to have reigned for nt least 
24 years. 1 - Liter on, under the heading " I tynnstic 

LntA " ?r0fbsKor dnes not oven once mention (he 

suggestion ahout the simultaneous reign* of some of the 
Andhra princes* Mr. V. A. Smith snvs: “Professor 
BhamhwWs notion that the Andhra dynasty comprised 
two distract lines r.f kings, mm wo stern and one eastern 
docs not seem to he tenable. The evidence shows that 

most of the kings held both the western and eastern 
provinces." 4 

1 H .Vory n/iK, >,„1 "L, IStttf. ,, Ml 

* ' 4N ^ rtTJ,,,,<i Ir ' Jfrni P- x«vii. 

* Wirly UittOry of 3 r( ) * 1 , j, ofu „ , 
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The ti<rUt thrown on thin period by the discovery of 
tiie Atiillmo inscriptions shows clearly that, if the year i*2 
of the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman tic a Saks date, 
and if Gautamiputru Sfttakimu aod his sou Vaiislithiputra 
Puluuutvi did not reign simultaneously, it must be 
admitted that the dates in the inscriptions of Kahapana’s 
son-in-law Uahavndita at Xwdk and Knrte, and of ids 
minister Ay am a at Jimmir, cannot bt? referred to the 
same era as that used on the inscriptions and coins ur 
Chashtana's dynasty. The evidence of Gupta inscriptions 
and coins found in Central and Western India has proved 
definitely that the kingdom of the Scythian Satraps in 
Western India came to an end in the early decades of 
the fifth century a,D. The latest coin of the Western 
Satrapas now preserved in the British .Museum nuf 
issued In the year 310, and the earliest silver Gupta coin 
in that Museum of the Gujarat fabric was issued some time 
between the years 01 and 39 of the Gupta era, be, between 
410 <| lu i 4J8 A.D. 1 Therefore it cannot he doubted that tin; 
era used on the coin?; and in Lius inscription* of Clmshtnua 
and hi* successors In Western India was the Eiaka era 
of 78 a. n. Mr. D. K. Bhandarkar was certainly right 
when lie said that Rudrodmnnu had reconquered his lost 
ancestral dominions during the ^nka era a2 at the latest, 
wldcli is the date of the Audb.au inscriptions. 9 The 
Xosik inscription iociswl in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of Viiishtblpntra ful.nvi enutnemites the pro¬ 

vinces conquered by the father of that prince, QautamipUlra 
Sal a k li r i.ib 1 The Girnar inscription of Kndradanian 

mentions that he was the lord of the whole of Intern 
and Western Akamvanli. the AnOpu country. Anarte. 
Siirftsbpm, svabhra, Mam, Kaflhchlia, Sindh u-rkmvlra, 
Kuktira, Aparinta. Xisliada, and other territories gamed 

i Cui , of SiitL Coin*, Dymi*nw r pp. 40-£G. 

3 yqI y* MM- 

* Spiff. U*K t vuL Till, p. 
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bv hi* own valour (Stu-virijy^,rjjitanum)* M. Senart, 
while editing the Nosik inscription, lias noted that the 
following names tire common to the Girnilr inscriptions 
and the Nosik cave inscriptions: (In SfturisHtra,«2) Anfipa. 
CJ) Akaravnnti, i4> Kukura, and (5) Apariintar So rat ha 
or Suroshfra is, generally speaking, modem Kathiawar, 
Kukura is probably a portion of Western Rajpuu'ma. 
Anftpa k a district on the upper Narmada, Surashtra, 
Anfipn, and Anartu, according to references hi .Sanskrit, 
literature, were contiguous countries, and Anfipa lay 
Tjcyond and south of Annrta. Akarn is eastern Af*lwfr, 
the kingdom of which Vidisfi was the capital, and Avaatt 
is Western Mnhv.i, the kingdom of which Ljjaun was the 
capital. It is then certain that. Western IbVjpnUna, 
Gujarat, Malwii, and probably a part of Khnudesh were 
conquered by (iautamiputra AnUkarrii from Nahapiina 
oi his successors, and these were later on wrested from 
that Andhra king or one of ld s successors before the 
Saka year 52 = 130 a,D. by Ibidcml/mian. The Girnfir 
inscription of Rudradiim.in, clearly states that he himself 
acquired the name of Mahiikshalrapn. and that he acquired 
the countries mentioned in that inscription by his own 
prowess. As K sc] ml dm or Catch is one of the countries 
mentioned them, it must be admitted that Rmlnuinnian 
had finished the work of conquering these provinces from 
the Andhra king Wore the year KIO A.r>„ which is the 
date of the Amlhau inscriptions. It turn been argued 
that Northern Mahim'ishtra remained in the* possession 
ol Urn Andhras after its rcconquest from tli« KshalmtAtas 
by Gautamfputra ^taknr^i, wh«eoa Northern Konkan, 
i.e. ancient Apaninta. had been first i„ the possession of 

the . An,lhras - WAS ™W them by the Kshalairatas. 
and was reconquered by Gaubunlputra hlaknnu. But 
it was again recaptured by KudrndAmiuu 0 How can this 


1 £/>i'y. Jin1 ( - vuJ„ viiip p, 44. 

1 Catitiflwi. Cctb, Amdhm* find 


1 Rid., p, ft* 

WtAfcrn Kriiitrapeu, pj*. tti-cjiiJ. 
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be possible? It is very difficult to follow the lino of 
iLrpiU^nt It ere. If tile Nortlitsfn Kotiliiin had 
recaptured by Itudradfiman from t.iaut&nilputra Kuiakarni 
or auy of bis successors, then how eon it be supposed 
that Northern Maharashtra, i.e. the modern districts of 
Naaik and Poona, continued to be ruled by the Andhras ? 
Northern Konkou, which Professor Rapson takes to be 
the modern equivalent of the ancient Aparin ta, is clearly 
mentioned in the Nosik cave inscription of the nineteenth 
year of Vanish thipntra Pulumftyi, as forming a part of 
the dominions of his father Gautamiputra SaUkarni. 1 
Again, the Girnar inscription of KutlmdAnian clearly 
States that among other countries Aporanta was acquired 
by that prince. Therefore it is certain that Northern 
Maharashtra was also conquered by Kudradfiman from 
the Andhra king, who was liis contemporary. Ill another 
place Professor llapson states - 11 the Nasik and Poona 
districts, which seem not to 1 m mentioned in the inscription 
of Queen Bahrain, were, in like manner, conquered or 
reconquered from Nnhapiiiia by timiUuuiputrabut. unlike 
the territories to the north and west, they remained in the 
possession of the Andiiras and were not subdued bv 
RudradLiiiian/’ : Professor Rapson is ltd to this con- 
clunion by the Nosik inscriptions of Fnlnmayi and Sri 
Yajfia Satakurni, aa in a fuot-note on the same page he 
states, ** this seems clear from the inscription of Itudra- 
duman and from those of Pujumhyi and tsrt YajtW It 
is evident that the existence of the inscription of Pujunilyi 
ami Sri Yajfio at Nosik has deterred iiim from stating 
that Northern Konkan also was conquered by ttudra- 
dHiiiau. Hut the fact is that it is hardly possible to conquer 
Aparfmta, i.e. Northern Konkan, before subduing Nor them 
Mahatushtra* i.e. the Nasik and Poona districts. It is 

1 Epi<j. fin!., veil, viii, |>. SI, 

" fM/.cr'M Cmm, .tnriAwUftd IfVrieni AVAufrepW* p, StK»l. 

* The inpno/ flamtcf of I*ti« tb« dewrlfUon of 

(lie pcwthM of Konlum : ** A name naif applied to tbe trtol of tamiry 
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certain that PulmmU'i wan the Contemporary of Chnehl ana; 
therefore bin father (iautamlp&tm SiUakurqi belongs to 
a much earlier period than ftudmdiiman. the grandson of 
Chnsluaivn. It in quite possible that Kudradfitimn wan 
the contemporary of the sou or successors of Pujumayi, 
who himself wan the contemporary of Radnti&mnifs 
grandfather. It u, of course, no longer tenable that the 
dates in the records of Xidiftpttnfl's son-ia-Iaw Ushavadata 
at Nosik and Karlo and that of his minister Ayamn at 
•Junnar are years of the same era os that used in the 
inscriptions and the coins of Chashtana and his snweiisora 
and descendants. Again, as the era used in tho coins 
and inscriptions of Chashtmia and his lino is the Sako 
era of i S A.D., therefore the era used in the records of 
XivImpSnn/s son-indaw and minister must lie some earlier 
one. In my opinion the dates used in the inscriptions of 

I, ■ sima uduta and Ayatna are not years of anv particular 
era but on tho contrary art years of the reign of Nahnpmia. 
Therefore, as the latest date of NnhapAua Is no longer 
to be restricted to &ka 46 = 124 A.D., it need not he 
supposed tnat Northern ^raharjishtra nod Aparantn passed 
into the hands nf Uud radii man during the rei^n of 
pujatnayi Mr. D. H, Ehandarkar has in a previous 
paper tried to prove that the characters of the inscriptions 
of Sodium found in Mathura are inter than those of the 
inscriptions of Xahapfma. 1 If thin result bo true, then 
Xahapana lias to iie placed in thsr iirst century ii.c. at the 
latest. It is also clear that a certain period, however 
sioilII it luaj be. elapsed between the date of ihe.luimar 
inscriptions or his minister Ayamn and Ids own death. 
H is also quite probable that GauUmiputra Satuknryi 
diil not tight with Xnhapfina personally, hut destroyed 

]m: 1 ovt th* W^LTII fit™ 11 -math of tl« I Innuin-f hing* riv.r, ltwladin ff 

II, , In I my, tln< Itiif rietri Of Than*, K.ikl.*, Fk.^lri, t|,e eua«t <nriu of 

Kna.ro. ... s[ , lh - a(1 tY»li p n ,.d Urn 

}‘drUi^iiLHi6> tarriLW-fru itf (IW — VoL iv, p. mi r 

* JBBKAS., roL x^u |J^ ^7o. 
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the power of his descendants or his successors. 1 Mr It- It 
Scotia study of the great Jogalthembi heard, which 
contained more than lti.OQG silver coins of NahapunUt 
proves that “the coinage extended over many yearsV 
The Andhra* held the dominions conquered from the 
Kslmharatas for at lease thirty-seven years (six years of 
Gautamiputra, twenty-four years of Pu|umiyi r and seven 
years of Y&jfia-iri) Ijefora they were disposscssttl by 
RudradMnan prior to 130 *►!>, In these circumstances it 
seems that the true date for the beginning of Nabapantt's 
reign ought- to be placed in the end of the last century 
TS.CL or the beginning of the first century A.D- The 
suggestion that K&hapana Founded the Saka era need 
not be regarded seriously, as there is not a single instance 
of a provincial governor founding a separate era in the 
history of ancient India. The And hats inscriptions have 
not been, published as yet, JJr + D, R Bhandarktir hits 
kindly lent ine the transcripts which he made personally 
from the original stone and impressions of three of the 
inscriptions. I have also been informed by the same 
authority that I Jr_ Liiders, of Berlin, will edit these, I do 
not find anything in the palteogmphy of those records 
which might go against my conclusions, 

1 gnrlp llittor# vf 3r*l wl. Y JN 217. 

1 Ibid, 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF SHAYKK AHMAB-l-JAM 

Bt W. TV A NOW 

1 

IN the autumn of 1015 I found at Bukhari a fi-w leaves 
of a Persian MS. forming part of an unknown work 
devoted to the biography of the famous saint Shayth 
Ahmaii-i’JAm, surnamed Zliidab-Fil. 1 There were only 
thirteen leaves, 23 by lft and JG by 13 5 cm,, written on 
old Oriental paper, eighteen or nineteen lines in a page, in 
a emnpuruttti'ly elegant old climuckr (like that of MSS. 
copied at Herat). This MS. whs copied Apparently In 
the tenth or eleventh century A.H, (The lir«t p:ige ia 
written perhaps with a different qalaro, hut Hie bund 
seems to l>e Lhe mme ah in the other parts.) 

The beginning, perbapw n. single leaf* m well ns the end 
ate lost, but the whole work cannot he very lengthy# 
considering the style of the parts preserved and some 

1 ]for KiiinLy miLcnfihiiG lii-s biogrnpliy., m^ily b ■— 1 ■ — •Jatnl k artuilo 
in Xqfi.itwit, Sf irv n^er. Catalogue!- ot tho litfAry of tliu Kin£ of Oqdb* 

i’ pp. m ff. ; liwiii, Catalogue nf the Library of the British Miiwrum, 
p_ mi l 11- Elb*. Cfttelugun of tho India Qffloo Library, p. iiOS ; Cut*- 
logon elthfl Ba tifcipor* Library, vol j p p. 30; tfrUrwfW*- MntwcAr* 
/^iVWt^iV. i- JS4. Oriental wqrka, (a) edited: Dawlul «MK t*b E. 
Broun31S f -Ui-lwMtl [^awdkiibei^ edition at Cw optim), 

pp.70-3i Habib on giyw (Bomfay, Mff7h'vuL it, puTl; Maintain 

ffirlim pi,), p, Ifl^t Afccshklftllh [Bombay, ISE7TI+ p. 73; KotfUin■ ux- 

%ih»Jt jTtihHUl ^ij p S', m ; Mijow* ttl Fu^liA {Tehran *rl J B *<*♦ h 
p. 67: Ri^ul^AriTlii fTisMn «d. ( IWftK i 1 ; TitrA uMlaqA iq 
I'frhrin ei* 1316), voL ii» p, *!IL In MiHS> . Blnrh-l-tfaffthAL by 
'Abl ut tyhafur Ukrl ; Sis, ill AriaLta Museum aL PoUngrpd : I™ow* 
fc[|ikli:L]'ii Coilwtlcm No. ; 5juII»dl B ili-SiUjWiwAi In I lie flwne library; 
aLfn> Tfiqi AwliAdlt Hiit-Iqlltttf Waflnat-wl-AubyA (by UArA Bhikub 
tlim Ejs aei Indian litbo. hL], Uiyibl usli Shw^b KhilA^t*! Afkir p 
^uliiabi-Ibnihiau SIoVi.bxan-ul-fihlirBi lb F etc. 
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allusions made by the author, nM fob i (fob 2b },* where he 
calls his pamphlet ft short one: 


Oj? v 


hT/jtt 


Neither the title of the work nor the Authors name is 
given in the text of the present fragment, hut on fd.3v.rt 
the date 840 AM. is mentioned « the current year. This 
allusion throws much light on the question of this work s 
origin. 

Fortunately the unknown author point* out all the 
works ho used as Ids authorities, so giving precious 
information about some early Sufic biographies now 
probably lost, lie calls them muqiftJLdb and names two 
as the most important The first was a book composed 
by Jraiini Malm in mad tdiaznawi (fob p£T} r a learned thro* 
logian of Ghaznah who, visiting Jam on his way towards 
Mekkiih for the pilgrimage, met the sliaykh there, and 
remained his disciple for »iver. 

The second book was composed by a certain Almnul-I- 
Tarakhistani ( ?)* He was a well-educated man of saintly 
Hfe, who having become a disciple of the ahaykfa just at 
the beginning of Abmadd-Jain's preaching career, readied 
an advanced age of 108 years and died a few years after 
his pir hud passed away, be, after fiSti a,U, (fob 5v.a)u 

The author lays an especial stress on these two books 
(fols, 2b and bv.a) when ipioting them, and 1m categorical 
tone in speaking about them makes it probable that he 


1 f>pry png* of the Persian text is divide! itilo four grain (a, h, t, rfj. 
each cant*Smffl|j tir* lint* 03 i-btt Ud. <ri very often A-4 lint^h The 
isf flit original &re numerated by Uavea — 1, I v. s % 2v., cte. 

3 The author say* ; 

Ijfjk jl YU &>j' J }\ 


* * * 
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had the books in his halide For instance, when telling 
about Lhe descendants of tlse ahaykh, he says (fob 36) : 

j ti ol*^ o yji * h * 

^—- 

... c^-J is Jy- &■ oUlz- 

The quotations tram these boobs suggest that they 
were his chief authoridea. 

There is also mentioned a book of the slmykh’s son, 
Dhabir-ud-Din Ua, who flourished in the sixth century 
a. it. and left several works: Sirr-ul*Biid< * 1 (composed 
in 577 a + h + nrul dedicated to Churl Snl tali 1 0 hiyftth-u'8.-l)in 
Muhammad, who ruled between 55B and 5UD a h.) 
(fob 3v. 6); another book quote d is /f«*r4(tc- 1 - JAat/h"i'ij 1 
(Feb 3a) and probably .s' irdt-us-tidliMii 1 (fob 3m, 

As authors of certain books (. * * ji . * -) 

are quoted (fol 2b) MnwMnA TAj-iid-Bhi Muhammad 
1 1 liz jiiiii and Ma wlAnA Zay n-u<I -Din A bu- 1 )akr I A i bindi, 
who was, aa J&ini yaa disciple of Xidhirni-ud-Dm 
Humwi, was especially devoted to rim memory of Shaykh 
Abmad-i-JAEiip spent the whole of bis Hf« in prayers over 
the grave of this .saint, and died in TUI AM* Natural3y 
Ilia information, which h quoted by I Vie author wry 
rarely, could not bt* of very high value, since it. was based 
on traditions and stories told many generations since the 
sliaykli had passed away. 

On the fab 3a is mentioned a Ihidtqah written by 
Shaykh-ul-1s!mii, who la apparently f" be identified with 
SlNiykh-iilJaluuiQutbmdTdn Mtifcaiflitmd, son oi Shaykh 
Ahiurktbi-JjLiii (fob 3c).* 

3 Not monLionel isi ilAjjl Klmllfflli fi Mcif-OflAVyh 

■> Tli'ijji Kluilifftli, wl, ill. -IlM; Jim!. XtUhiU. led. Xusahu Lees, 
CfcleuCU. 1H50. p, -HKt. 

* I bid., | l 57d- Beside* Hti»— Mnj&iU-tf-M mWnfot, p. 2SS (Tebrit *d. I, 
wlurrtt fan in called, not Abft Hokr, but All, certainly brcoUW ol the 
Uln'ili tendencies vi tin? sin time, 

• Not mentioned in l.fiijjt Kb.llfnb s Dictionary. 
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As persons why supplied the author with oral tradition 
(.,, cjS", . . ) are mentioned : a certain Akhi-'Ali 


Jsfarghilbndl (?) (fol. 8 v.c) mid Iiniim linnn-n>I-Din Jetnul- 
ul-Islam Ta’ihadi (fol. iiv.c), 

Sometimes the author quotes a hook composed by the 
shaykh himself, SiT&j-utSti'irlv ifols, 4c ami 4v,u t, ami 
ft book on the biography or the well-known Slmykh AWi- 
Su'id bin Abt'UKhayr, but it is impossible to deLcnnfno 
whether the author himself is quoting this book or his 
authority (fob 2c). 1 

The only indication I could discover of a special work 
dealing with the biography of Shaykh Ahmad was a 
certain K^Hd^il-td-MaqdmAt, quoted occasionally in 
a tudhkirah called Tur,Viq. n! 1/ ujn try, composed by Mirza 
Ma ^iini Nrt'ib-us-Siidr, ! Jts author appears ns* Ahu’l- 
MakArim bin ‘ALa-ul-Mulk Jfnni, Neither the title nf the 
book nor the author's name could I find anywhere else, 
and it seeing absoluteiy impossible to say whether those 
two works are the same or different ones. The title itself 
and the author's usual manner of quoting every book on 
biography under the name of mm/timdl may Lave a certain 
connexion, although it is not enough for a precise 
conclusion. 


' Attar 1 in his tadhkirah does not mention the shaykh s 
itamo a circumstance somewhat strange considering the 
great popularity Ah nimbi-Jilin j 8 M id by his biographers 
to have enjoyed. ‘Attar and Slmykh Ahmad Jived in 
neighbouring districts, and Shaykh-j-Jfun died during the 
early youth of 'Attlt, or at any rate not long before, 
Besides that, all the biographers assure us that Al.ninul-i- 
Jam visited Nish ftp ft r at least once. The reason of' AtlAr'a 
silence may bo sought either iu the fact that the shaykh 
' NkfaKdi. * 

3 LtLk TahrArt, SSI0 F voL ii, p, SBL 

1 ln I ' r *** nl ilS - *AH*ri» mentioned but once a. th« author of 
ft pooxn i cal. 
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whs bv no means as popular os bis biographers declare, or 
in an intentional omission on ‘Altar's part, since'Atlore 
work was devoted to the ancient saints, and Shaykhd-JAin 
had died only a abort time before tile book was composed 
tin Ltie tadhkirah is no mention of the persona who died 
after tbe first half of the fifth century A.U.). 

Dawlat-SUb, 1 in his biographical work, once merely 
quotes tbe name of the Shsykh Ahmad, without giving 

any particulars, . . 

On the contrary, the famous hagiographer Jilnn, in Ins 
yaf'itytt-nl-Cni, dedicates to the shaykh one of his most 
detailed articles, on the pattern of those on the saints 
whose life had already been described before him, fob 1 on 
those of Aba-Said, AbfiMlasau KJinrrianL etc. And now 
a new i|Uestion arises : Why does JAmi know so many 
details of the shaykh's biography ? Is bis acquaintance 
derived i in mediately from the ancient 1*>oks still enisling 
in bis time, ns we can see from the fact that in «-U> a.H- 
they were used in a certain pinco for the composition of 
the present MS, ? Or duels he take all this material from 
a book of later times ? Tim question is a very complicated 
one. because Jami was an SSliabitaiit of Kliarjird, a neigh- 
lmuring village to NMmiq, the hirtliplace of Ahmad-i-JAm, 
and it would not be impossible that he should even claim 
« certain degree of kinship with the saint, because, 
according to the usual idea of the Persian peasantry, the 
population of a whole village is regarded ns kinsmen. It 
is to be ro me inhered that, according to the author of the 
RasKukdt, one of the si my kb's sons bore the name of 
Idmltir-ud-Din 'W which was also the name of one of 
J Ami’s Rons, a circumstance that might mean a revival 
of the local cult of the saint or an especial worship for 
the sh*ykh practised in Jiimis family. The author of 
our MS* displays a perfect knowledge of the geographic 

* YjL EL li. Brownp* [X &4S. 

- Htb. 
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conditions of Lho district of .Tam, so we shall commit no 
very great error In supposing that Ho was a native of that, 
place or at least a person having certain ties with Jam. 
In this case it seems very probable lhut Jutni knew him 
as a countryman, or at any rate had heard about hint and 
his book. On the other hand, if the l*ooks which served 
the writer as author!ties were obtainable there at that 
time, it is not impossible that JAiiii may have used them 
ns well, even considering Lhe difference in time between 
the dates of these two works, he. H4U a.h„ that of our 
MS., and SfS3 a.Li. ( the year when Jjuni finished his 
iVo/oZ/di, 

In spite of all my researches in Ihe biographies of Jiimi. 
1 have not been able to find any mention of a person 
culled AluVI-.Miikuriui bin ‘AUhnl-Mulk Jimi who might 
have been in contact with this writer. But examination 
of the present text shows that its author was not a persmi 
of high theological learning, for he displays a cornu ton - 
sense unusual among men of that class by quoting his 
authorities together with their names. It is probable 
timt lie did not lieiong to the clergy, being. it may be, an 
official uf modest rank, .So he could not associate with 
.Mini in the brilliant company of the learned. Devoted 
to the memory of the Shay kb Ahmad, ant) having ath is 
disposition ancient hooks. he perhaps desired to prepare a 
cmiipreliensiv'c biography based on trustworthy authorities, 
in order to save from oblivion his miracles and giorv. It 
■ must not he overlooked that Shuykh Ahmad was not very 
popular at that time ; a ■■ fashion “ for him appeared in 
India a century later, when the holy sharkh was pro¬ 
claimed a " celebrated ancestor 1 ’ of Emperor Akbar’s 
mother, 1 a circumstance very typical for Indian Mu!.iam- 
rnadans, always on the look-out for a noble foreign 
pedigte*. 


1 See rj&ra Shikttli'^ SoiliuL-nl Awlivil — Ld 
O ffice Ubnry f by H Ethe, c, 3ufi, 


the Catulu^uo uf IntU* 
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Jaini, making as usual no allusions to his direct 
authority, does not allow us even tu |?in him down In 
his own words because of the ambiguity of his expressions. 

On p. 408 lie says; . . - «bjf cX\l* 

\ i ■ 

and the test when compared with ours appears to be a 
quotation from the ancient work of Muhammad (ih&Aiinwi 
(lot 5v.6), so it remains unclear who is meant here by 
Janii—the author of the present work or that of the 
ancient work. He quotes (p. 40G) Rvmte-v.l-ff<iq&'iq (.sco 
oar MS. fob Qv.a). but the same look is mentioned In our 
MS. in the same place, and it remains again impossible to 
Ond a solution. 

In spite of a striking likeness, Lhe text of both Jftmi's 
and of the present MS. literally corresponds in a lew esses 
only. This circumstance cannot lend to the conclusion 
that J&ml did not use the present MS. for his work, 
because of liis usual manner of quoting an authority 
never literally, hut, as it seems. from memory. 

Jnmi (teems io have used the saiiu) authorities not only 
for the biography of some particular remarkable saint but 
also for n number of bis "satellites r ; this is the case with 
many personages connected with Shay kb Abu ba‘1d. etc. 
Perhaps to the present biography or its authorities, if 
Jiiml used them, we owe certain small biographies in 
which the shay kb plays a significant part, as fob i, that 

of Alnl Tahir Kurd (>J^) Ip- 4171, Maw dud Chishti 
(p, 370), etc. 

'Abd-uI-Qfeaffir Url ( a disciple of MawlAmi .lAmi, who 
has composed a commentary and a supplement to the 
Xuhtlnif Hl-L'n*. adds absolutely nothing to the article, 
and of course tells us no single word about the authorities, 


1 £5e® lift Ita in tlie Asiatic Muwnm d the Impart*] AoulcWJ oF 
Sciedco of i'oUognul, h»ao*'( Butliirt Cullcctiim No. 651. 
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These arc the data with which the MS. CAta supply us 
concerning the biography of Shnykh Ahmad. IL remains 
now to say a few words more about the peculiarities of 
the present copy. 

The word Mb or fad at the beginning of separate 
paragraphs is omitted„ although a space for it is reserved 
in several places, and the contents of each chapter are 
pointed out: 

(EoL la) (Shaykh's ancestors and pedigree) J 

(fill. St) «-l jU> jfs J AJ> '2 

Si * 

(fol. 2 v.d) ^ ^,}\ 3 iVjl 3 

(foi. 4t) CjUIz^ j ij^Ur v o 4 

{fol- OY.er) J OitJ* J J_0*J J ^ jlr f) 

oU^U^U j* y t ^ Ali ^ j A - t i O L« ^ ^ j3 (i 

(fol. 6tf) *Jl1 

uo[. Dv.il* OUl T 

j ^ k *-^' -* j j i <5""^, i js s 

(fol. 1 2c3 a-Li. «iij 5 


Being an old copy, the present MS. writes u and 

instead, of |t and c/i, Somstiniea its inatiiier of writing 
bears the traces of undoubted Khurasanl spelling, bat 
whose? It is more probable that «f Llie scril*, not of 
the author. But it is not impossible that the author 
himself was a KljurAsanL All these peculiarities I prefer 
to leave Untouched in the present publication. 
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Every time a word i>e ginning with a vowel follows 
a word ending in a consonant, they are liable to 1 ms 

connected. So the M-S, rends 1 : ■ — —• instead ot 


^ . ... I jl j|, etc.; the examples of tills use are abundant. 

There are some peculiarities in writing trie iddfalt, proving 
that it was spelt in association with the foregoing 
syllable; after a short a "(Al. very often throughout 
the whole manuscript no /ittmioA appears to be written. 


us fo). i^4 A' y y, etc. Sometimes no af ter } 

as foL i &y etc. Ouce i fol. Ij.\. i 

the IIS. writes ,U instead ot ,L pointing to the 

same tendency towards assonant spelling. 

As a peculiarity In the spelling oi the long i, particular 
to the population of KhurAs&n and to the language of 
Pcti-sian-sjwakiug Afglmn* and Bated*. there is a sound 

name what akin to € or «, fol. i instead of 0 


^ etc. 

spelling of ti tinal syllabi a as 


An allusion to tSae- 
■uii. seems to he 


found in the usual writing of jj- or -b instead of 


If it were possible to show that all these peculiarities of 
the language belong to the author, it would be of interest 
for the student of Persian dialects. 
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Haglogrnphical works are a particularly important 
authority for a student of ancient life in general localise 
they go into minute details of everyday life, not dealt 
with by ordinary historians busy only with l1ie± magnificent 
cventmi.lit.ic9 of princes 1 pastime* After dear Eng away 
all the imraculuils nonsense and pious phrases we get 
excellent material of High anthropological and historical 
value, an authority still more precious as quoting the 
topics as a matter of course, not in an intentional de- 
scripLinn. 

It is a very remarkable fact that Persian country life, 
judging by the descriptions in Lhe most ancient hagio- 
g rapid cal works, seems to have suffered no changes in 
ossenLial points from the remote times of primitive Sufic 
siunt^s, like Abu Said, clc. p to the present day. This 
circumstance mast not lead to the neglect of historical 
perspective, but cm the oilier bund it is very difficult to 
believe that there were In those remote times peculiar 
condiLions of dervish life markedly different from those 
now prevailing. 

The biography of Shay kb Ah mad detain seems to be 
but a story of derviah life of to-day* The average 
dervfcbea were then probably, as they are now*, members 
of Lhe middle 'dtuttcs of the population in the towns and 
large villages; very rarely are they from peasant families. 

ey "^J^,ti arlv in youth, and one of the chief 
reasons for lUeir abandonment of the world is simply 
a strong desire to lead n Hepruvd liTe. for bntl company, 
And for opium-amok ing (or os it was probably in the 
days of the wlmykh- wine-drinking). Instead of working 
ti.ey engage in begging, intrigue, and other so-called pious 
business. Of course there are sometimes to be met realty 
pious old men, tired of the fret and fmue of ordinary life, 
and longing to be free from all troubles, 
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Shaykh Ahnmd-i-Jftui was a descendant of an ancient 
‘Arab family of noble origin. "God knows better' if 
that was true, for there are bat a few good Muslims who 
declare themselves as being not of' Arab stock. Fur a sai rit 
such a pedigree is a conditio (due glttt ?itui; even iF lie 
were to try to profess his non-Arab origin, after his death 
a pious biographer will carefully connect him with an 
■Amb clan, if not with the Prophet himself. In Southern 
Khurasan, in the district of Qaln. there are many villages 
inhabited by the purest Persian population, who wear 
exclusively blue turbans and call themselves sayyids and 
'Arabs of undoubted blood, Again, iti *iorth(:ni. Khurasan, 
in manv villages of the district of Meshhed vou nia\ 
sec baznruU people (so-called berberl) t emigrants from 
Afghanistan, of purest Mongol origin who call themselves 
veritable snyyids. 

The shaykh spent his idle life in very bad company, 
as ho says himself. There were, it seems, many reasons 
for leaving home and family (fol. I r.c), W e can onli 
say on the strength of the authors words that the sha} kb 


abandoned a certain business {. 


.), which 


circumstance was probably the true reason of bis mj stical 
resignation (fol. 7 v.h). as it appears from the words of 


bis pir, Abu Tahir Kurd 



And then he began Ids 


wanderings about the villages and towns uf KhnrasAn. 

The sliaykh had no real wttiWihi, who should give him 
ttie *' permission . as the dervishes cull the right to be 
considered an educated Sufi. Abu Tahir Kurd atoms not 
to have been very satisfied w ith his disciple. So our shaykh 
was forced to receive the khirquh from the hands of the 
prophet Kb id i*. which is equivalent to licing an " Vweynl- 
umshrnb", i.«. an aulodidact. from the dervlshl point of 
view a kind of impostor. 
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However this cirmtmatan&e seems to have given a 
certain anxiety to the shayi^ so he tried to prod aim 
himself a disciple of the famous saint Abu Said bin Abi'i- 
Khayr. 1 For tbis purpose he made use of the tradition of 
the last-named saint Laving died without having appointed 
anybody as his auccfcssor, or khfilifalb 1 It is hard to my 
whether the shaykh did succeed hi convincing Lhc heirs 
of Abu Said, who were in charge oE his shrine and 
certainly receiving a good income from it. that lie was the 
person for whom the late saint had waited in order to 
hand over to him the alleged ancient iMrqah, descending 
from the Prophet hiinsdi All that sounds very incredible* 
No doubt the heirs of the saint wore people by no 
means lacking in practical and would hardly have 

given up one of the most holy relies they possessed for 
the s^ike of any sentimental fancies, 

The story relating how the shaykh came there and 
asked AM Tahir bin Abi Said for the Unrqah is quoted 
in the present MS* and in J&mt's Nafnh&t from a certain 
vnaq&mdt oT the Shaykh Ab& Said. Neither of the two 
books dealing with the biography of that saint now 
known, i.e* Am*dr ^Tfttt$ld and HdhU ua Hitkhumln* 
quotes this story* And there can be little doubt that the 
shaykh did not get the hhirqixh. 

Being absolutely illiterate, lie did not enjoy much 
authority among the people. Wherever he eame public 


k Th^re ip a strong tendency to cuimcot tliG a] myth with AUei tfa'Sil. 
He iaaakt to hav* Wt, bam in the Pune y«r 1* the Uist-vutmed Mist 
Uivti. etc* hi fc Inler biotfr fl phi«i! wotk (proULIy of the tenth 

™ n * ,JT T *■ '-J * ^ " ^ JC Wh^ nsrtl n author wys : 

V. ^ - 4 *- j'. ] wM i! ■ • * 

= It ia Iiy aa nw-4nS an aittjjt lonal eu, We know in ihs bktory cl 
fiulic order* tUt titan were many ftWvkhs wbo acted in tint Minut may, 
IU. i. T3W falmma Cliialitt plr Cbirngh-i-Ltahlj died in 7i>j i, n, 

7 Kd. by IV. Zhukoeiky, Bt. 1‘eterabnrg, 
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opinion was unfavourable to him. Of course it may be 
true that the shay kb vu respected to a certain degree, 
ns the common people worship all sorts of faqtw even 
after having treated them with contempt and suspicion. 
But his followers were by do means as numerous as he 
and his son boast in their books. There were not 600,000 
(fol. 9 v.6) who were mode dervishes by the shaykh. for 
the simple reason that the whole population of K hurtLsriii 
of those days could not have exceeded this iigute. 

Mis miraculous deeds excite a feeling of discomfort on 
account of their unscrupulous pretentiousness—all these 
voices, inspirations, messages from heaven, etc., commonly 
employed only in the most solemn situations, arc treated 
here act n matter of course. 

Taught by his long intercourse with people of every 
kind, as every dervish usually is, the shaykh has the same 
tedious knowledge—it mixture of primitive theology, 
medicine, and magics—always to be found in the brain 
of an old illiterate Muslim mid especially of a dervish. 

We are told that he composed ft certain number of 
books on Sutic matters, containing the most important 
revelations of heaven, os he lwja.sts (fuL 4®—c). and the 
authors of his biographies believe that these Ixmks really 
existed. Some of them are mentioned by Hnjji Klmlifah 
in his bibliographical work, but it is impossible to say 
whether the learned writer saw them with his own eves. 
Jt seems very probable these books Iwlonged to the 

Class called CjU^aL*. hut none of them seem to be 


preserved now, 
They are: 


Comp, in 513 a.il 


In 1 v,—45 eh. ^ u** ■ 

„ 3v,—75 „ 


l 1 

2 ^ 


1 Xnt inentioned in 1LK1'- Dfct, 


* M- Kb. iii, 55*7- 
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Comp. In 522 A.li. In 1 v .— 7 cli. 

tp 526 *i n 1 Y*—31 „ 

i Dedicated to Sultim Sinjar) 

Comp, in 527 A. B + In 1 13 ir 


533 


„ lv—20 


l v. 


aLsjJl ^LlL* 3 l 

aII j 4 - 

jirfJ 5 3 

iXii jjS" 6 s 
jLil ^jb 5 ^ r* 

"These nine books," says the author (f. id), “are even 
now to be found Among the dervishes, the other five being 
Iohi iii tiie time of Chingliiz-Kjiiin's invasion. 1 ' 

The other five are: In 1 v. , , , ■?- *14 8 6 

» iUli 1 y 

10 

HA 

C^i^j 11 

Sj 

( One or the four volumes lost) y ; LJl ^ 1*2 

“ Tt ^ said/’ says he again (fol. id.). “ that all hu works, 
tliose that have perished ami those that are preserved, 
were to lie had in the library (lit, treasury) of ijultiin 
Firui-shall in Imho."* 

* H-©* ri* 3 ). - NuL mentioned in H.KJi. ]lk«. 

- ' (l *' * Littl - l,v Nawalkislior, Chwnpore, isns. 

* All these Ate not mentioned in H.KJi, iHcu 

* There were several kings In I ml is with the mmc Diiuo of f Irui-ntmh. 
Tli« tiriu alluded to I. probably the .Sultun nf Delhi. AbiM-Uudlmffiir 
Firui.sluil, III (Toghlibp. wImi reled T6i-Wii.il. and huh especWly 
no voted to religions queetfotn,, ojuI ftW whom the nu.hur fs mo™ l.kely 
to have beard much uiure than about hit prede«*uor, Uniur lenrovd 
fMlilmji* Minuttlung frmn peteon* who hail already visited that, town. 
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The character of the Shaykh Aljuifld as described in 
the present -MS. is that of »n average dervish of to-day— 
a very enthusiastic man, living in a mvdn or fantastic 
unworldly pretensions mixed sometimes with the most 
brutal things, always ready to light with his tongue or 
to pay with the most magnificent and honey-sweet phrases 
for Lho alms lie receives. The more clever and eiicrgeUc 
of the dervishes practise incantation9 and magic operations 
for any purpose ; sometimes they cure diseases successfully 
enough bv means of their hypnotic influence. Their very 
mobile mentality and continual self-suggestion can lead 
them to a most unscrupulous lie taken even by themselves 
as truth. They are expert masters in all sorts of 
imaginative matters, very often being gifted with a true 
poetical talent. In Lhls respect they do useful service 
in Lho country by- exciting in the masses the taste f«jr 
high standards of classic Persian poetry, Their role ns 
a “culture medium is still more precious among the 
nomadic tribe*, tu whom they carry the influence of the 
Persian civilisation, The shaykh was himself a poet. 
It is commonly agreed that he composed a dlw&n of 
poetry. A diwAn ascribed to him is to he found in some 
libraries and even was published* in Indio. Of course, 
it must lie studied with great caution, as it may possibly 
hove been falsified, at least partly, in later times, when 
t!ie shaykh was mode a celebrated ancestor of ruling 
persons.’ If it really belongs to the shaykh, it would help 
us to Ibid a key to Ida real spiritual life. 

Among many interesting anecdotes related in the 
present MS, vividly painting the life of those days, the 
most interesting are those tolling us about the sliaykjjs 
relation to the Isiuaili suet, when ho is working order 
-- to save Sultan Sinjnr \ It is somewhat difficult to 
m i tiers t and what they really mean, hut it is veiy 
important to recognize again a feature common with the 
i l^th. by NttWfllkkber, CiwUpora* 


JU£. 1017. 


£0 
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dervishes of to-day, he, their being in termed i nr tea between 
the orthodox and the sectarian*. Of course the author, 
who lived at a time when the Ismailis had lost all their 
importance, could not have bad an exact idea of the 
ancient authorities be used. But it is necessary to remark 
that the districts of QA'in, Birjand. and Gfiimbiid are 
perhaps the only place* where the Ismail is are still living 
in their original communities in Persia. The name of 
Quhifitan (jnoted in the MS. (fols, 13d, I3v.(i) must here 
be applied to the above-mentioned districts. It is often 
quoted in the Ismaiit books still preserved among the 
population of the Upper Oxus and the Pamir phteau, 
But it seems absolutely impossible to state precisely 
whether the name of Quhistftn is here a proper name in 
tlm sense referred to. or whether it means simply 
a mountainous country—in this easO which T— that of 
iiadaivhshati. of Slmgnin. or that of Southern KjpjrAsn,. 
of Aiilmut, Syria, There i s n possibility that in tire 
books of the Ismaili* the name of QuhistAu is quoted in 
the former seise because this country is often spoken of 
as being a part of Klmrasitn. 

ThfcrR 1T0 " m "y v *y interesting allusions which arc 
worth discussing at length, !jUt that would lead me 
lwyornl the limits of the short introduction to the 
fragment pubTbliad herewith* 


f mnst add here hut a few words cm a very curious 
detail, not commonly found in the biographic* of saints, 
iowever strange it may 1*. U i* very probable that wo 
have a trustworthy portrait of the shnykh pruned bv 
his biographers. It is described in the a W mun tinned 
pn>plmty ascribed to tba Shay kb Abu Said (fol, Sv, 0 V 
It should nut, I believe, escitc aiispicion. The prophecy 
wa* certain y made ad hoc, and there were no reason* to 

prod,lCft 11 "hicii could not i* applied to the 

ease, even m order to decorate the reality-it« object 
was the most precise similitude of tlia portrait. * it 
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descrilx'S the shay kb as a tall man, with a pale rosy skin 
(•A-fl. — j t ). yellow ( jj5d*J hair, and grey or green- 

grey eyes tlAmi translates this word with OjjO- 


Ttw ward is used now m Kj^uiAs&n in the moaning 

of *' banning, deceitful* 1 , sometimes 11 screwed up " (of 
eyes). We can recognize in the present portrait the 
description of an albino, n type not very uncommon 
in Persia. 
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TWO NOTES ON JAVANESE ARCHEOLOGY 

Bv J. l*fi. VOGEL, Pn.D. 

]. The Ship of Bom-buotjr 

rplIE frontispiece plait of Mr, H. G. Uawlinson's recent 
* work, IntcrC&urte betvtien India a»d the lTfeftem 
World (Cambridge, 1.016), 1 gives :i very fine reproduction 
of two bus-reliefs, placed one above the other, Iron) the 
famous Jiivitiiese of Boro-budur. Hie inosL con¬ 

spicuous object shown iu the lower panel is a sailing 
vessel, which the unknown nr list lias rendered with 
remarkable skill and vigour, whilst the remaining portion 
of ft exhibits some six men (apparently belonging to*the 
vessel in question) befog hospitably received by another 
party of people whose quaint-shaped dwelling is visible 
in the background. The author, evidently with reference 
to this scene, has felt ai liberty lo label the illustration 
“ A Hindu Ship arriving at Java r ', 

I utn not certain iu what manner Mr. Rawlinscm has 
arrived at the abort- interpretation : but it is noteworthy 
that it closely agrees with the description given by 
Mr. E. B. HnveH in his well-known work Indian 
Sculpture and Pointing (London, 190S), where wo find 
those same two bas-reliefs reproduced on pinto sxxv. 
“The subject of the panel below," Mr. Unveil says 
(p. 1231.“ with Hie splendid relief of a ship in full sail, 
seems Lo l si connected with the history of the colonization 
of Java by Indians, which has been already narrated- 
The ship, magnificent in design and movement, is a 
masterpiece iu itself- It tells more plainly than words 

1 Til* husk m wvicwcit by Mr. A Kennedy in Uw -loaned of the 
Royal A Til alin Society f«r 11)10. pp- ft 47 [f - 
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the perils which th o Prince of Qiijcmt mid I its companions 
encountered on the long acid difficult voyage from the 
west coast of India, But these axe over now. The 
sailors are hastening to furl the sails and bring the ship 
to anchor. Hie contrast lietweeu the perils of the deep 
mid the peaceful security of the haven they hare now 
reached is drawn with the same extraordinary strength 
and truth of feeling which characterize all these reliefs. 
I lie Prince, with his wife and child, have already landed, 
mid the simple and charming group on the left allows 
their meeting with the inhabitants. They are kneeling 
before the Prince and receiving thankfully the presents 
which he brings. On the roof of the native house two 
doves f§it billing and cooing." 

Me may perhaps assume that Mr* Rawlinsora has simply 
accepted Mr, HavelPs able description of the scene without 
testing the correctness of the interpretation offered 
therein. The flame seems to be the case with another 
author. Mr. [tad hat u mud Mookcrjh who in his book 
Indian Shipping (London, 1912) has published an 
excellent photographic reproduction of the name sailing- 
vessel with the subscription " Indian adventurers sailing 
out to colonize Java r \ Mr, Mookerji s book contains 
some six more pictures of ships from the Boro-bud nr 
sculptures, but these are all very poor reproductions 
fa ken from Dr. Ijeenaans 1 big, hut unsatisfactory, work 
Boroboudour dam I'ttfi d* Java (Leiden, 187-t >. 1 Beneath 
each of those six pictures Mr. Mookerjt invariably repeats 
the bold assertion that the portrayed sculpture represents 
*" Indian adventurers sailing out to colonize Java 

Now regarding the exact manner in which Elmdi! 
civilization was carried to Java we know unfortunately 

1 Thn third «f nix (it will Ij* found mi Ltia pis to facing p. 4S in 

Mr. Mookorji’s book! rcpntfeuu h reaEi ly tlic tams ship whith vra Hntl 
U3i itLe frotillijnKfl |>1 nrc. A iZCttipurijicn af tbs I WO pialc* tmablcs us- to 
l^E* nery inadoipime 1>r. Lucuwui* 1, reproduttiona realty sro. 
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very little indeed, but of this wo may feel perfectly 
certain : what the artists of Boro-budur intended to 
picture has 11 a relation whatever to the colonization of 
Java by the Hindus, but refers in reality to quite different 
subjects. In other words, the above-quoted identification 
is wholly unfounded. 

Thanks to the exertions of various scholars, the 
interpretation of the great majority of the wonderful 
Tloro-budur sculptures has so far succeeded (those of the 
upper two galleries still remain a puriE-le} that mis maj 
confidently assert that the scenes sculptured on the great 
monument of Java are purely religious in character, mid, 
moreover, that the artists who in patient labour net to 
work in order to mlnm ike gigantic stupa followed 
certain Buddhist texts which have, partly at least, been 
preserved to us down to the present, day. A Hutch scholar, 
Mr. C. M. rieyte. has shown in detail and in a perfectly 
con vincing manner that of the double row, each of l-d 
Wutiful bas-reliefs, which decorates the first, or lowermost, 
gallery, the upper series renders t lie Buddha .Silk yam uni s 
life (up to the delivering of the first sermon at Benares) 
exactly as it is described in the well-known Sanskrit 
work Ikifiias'^araA Thus Mr. Pleyte, while very closely 
following the text, has been able to explain each of these 
1:J0 sculptures. In tho upper panel of Mr. Hawlinsons 
frontispiece plate we recognize the fifitb scene of tins 
Buddha series: it shows ns the Bodhisattva'a l«dh in the 
Nairahjana stream, as told in the ISth chapter of the 
LulitavUtnraP 

I L-, M. npyt® K Dir Bwidhn tfi'jtnd* it j tUn Skntfiurtn tfct Ttmfxt* 
/Inro-lmlnr {Anut^ollUU, llSJl], Tlie Dutch suthur, in writing his hoot, 
has wisely ciiOMfl a Ifliisruego mO» generally meierstwd thMl Ins native 
Umgn*. 'it is, indeed, mudl to lie deplored d»l *0 anaUwt 

lL 14 ,|kn rJi'Viited bv Peteh Jwsholnr* to the anlin«ities of >l*va ure, owing 
lo their being written Sn the tknelj language, insottartlato U> the great 
iDiioritvuf I miologisi* nnUiiii- Holland, 

< In tliis up|»r |jaiieL Mr. Unveil tap. rit„ p. 1221 wishes u- Id «« 
<i th-9 utorv el the 1 ,‘on vers i 0« the .IivniiBSe to Buddhism in the 

1017- 
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Now as regards the tower row of SculptuMfi, likewise 
Arranged a Jong the main wall of the first gallery and 
running parallel with the Huddha series, 1 may refer 
the reader to an excellent study by if, Alfred Foudier, 
the distinguished French scholar, whose authority on the 
subject of Buddhist art no one will doubt. 1 11. Foucher 
has established that in this aeries the sculptor has 
illustrated certain edifying talcs, vUiCtnna and j&Uika#, 
namely, the Sudha na ku,mdravudd>ia, the Mdwlhiih-a- 
rnddua, the &ibijdiaka, the Jfudmytt^t'adiiua, the 
iiiunnraja/ctfai, and the 1/djfmAvmyu LUtJuna. The bas- 
reliefs illustrating these tales have Ixaen identified with 
full certainty from various literary sources, hut no test 
is known in which they succeed each other in the same 
order as on the monument. In the present case we are. 
therefore, led to assume that the artist has here followed 
some collection of nuldww and jatakaa which is no longer 
extant. Considering the great, popularity of such edifying 
stories, it seems plausible that other collections have 
existed besides the Divyavadanu. and the AvudfruaJatakti. 
which have survived. 

However this may be. II. Foueher's researches have 
placed beyond doubt that the lower pond of Messrs, Ha veil 
and Raw-tinson’a plate (it is No. 80 of the Jfidd-tw series, 
ns the upper one is No. 8ti of the Buddha legend > refers 
to the concluding portion of Lhe Rtulrdyaniivatidim. 
(No. xxxvii of tlie Dimfd-vaddnat. There we rend of the 
two ministers Hiru and Bbiru. w ho. after having escaped 
by sea from Romka, founded two ‘-[ties named after 
them Hi rub a Und Bhiruka. It is the voyage and landing 
of Hiru which wo find illustrated in our panel No. 8(3, 
Ws cdleagua Bliiru is pictured m 

twyiutifiil k-giuui tfcmt Budclla IiiiumN name ever the flpaUn»j on 
* to give Lli* divUiD im^huL^e to Iht people 41 . 

A, Feuehcr, 4i Xqm flntcboato^ib ba-uil{l1tit|iih Lei iujii dt Baro^ 
budHr ' 1 : |iKt’EQ ip lomo ii, pp. J wjq., JlKHLl 
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tile bas-relief No. S3* which is very similar in subject but 
decidedly inferior in artistic merit. ( Tina No. 8S will be 
found reproduced in Mr, Mooketji'H Indian Shipping on 
the plate facing p. 40. The other panel on this pint© 
illustrates the Supura{/ajdiaktt m being No. 14 of the 
./tlMnniaih As stated above, .Mr. Moakciji inscribes both 
“ India n ad venture ns sailing out to colonize Java P ■} 

Now it might be argued that, while granting that 
M. FowshcFs interpretation is correct and the sculpture 
in question refers to legendary lore ami not to a historical 
event, the unknown artist, when he undertook to illustrate 
the arrival of Minister Uiru's ship, had before Ids minds 
eve some familiar scene which he had witnessed himself 
in one of his Javanese ports. eg. the tending of some 
Hindu merchants (or adventurers, if you like) from the 
IndiaEi continent This possibility must be conceded, but 
it is nothing but a possibility, and there would be just 
ji$ much (or ns little) ground for labelling the sculpture 
under discussion : Tim Chinese pilgrim I-tsing landing 
at SrbUioja ■ 

Thai the sculptor did portray ;l ship such os he knew 
in his days, anti such as he had seen with his own 
eyes, is a fact which no one will doubt, and which, 
apart from its artistic merit, renders the sculpture highly 
interesting from an ethnographic point of view as well. 
But lor the rust, we can only reiterate that ihv subjects 
which we find illustrated on Buddhist monuments both 
in India and Java are invariably religious, and that the 
only safe method of id entity big them in that followed 
with such signal success by M. Fouchur and others: the 
comparison of tbs sculptured scones with the wicred text*, 

3. The Heads or Ciitfrm Balia a 
On plate xli of Mr, E. B. Have Us well-known work 
Wirt)i Sculpture and Painting (London, 1908), which 
has m vastly contributed to ensure a better appreciation 
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of Indian art among both Europeans and Indians, we find 
Hii excel Sent reproduction of two beads from the roof of 
the Javanese temple Cbandi Bhima on the plateau of 
DiengJ The pinto is labelled : Two heads of Bhima. In 
Mr. Have]la Itsttorpre*** we read the following comment. 
k -Two ethnical types of extraordinary beauty auid character 
are given in plates xli and xlil The first two represent 
Bhima, one of the great heroes of the Mulmbluirahv, 
famous for Ins strength and courage. They are taken 
from a temple dedicated to him on the plateau of Diing, 
Contra! Java. The other i h Buddha himself, also from Javfi- 

|J At first sight t lie suggest Eon they give of ancient 
Egyptian or Creek art is almost startling. There is the 
greatness of line, splendid generalisation, and profound 
abstraction of the best Egyptian sculpture, and all the 
refinement of Creek art. But the similarity comes only 
from the kinship which exists between all truly great 
works of art, for these types are wholly Indian. 

" The contrast of the two characters is given with 
a depth of penetration which belongs only to (he grandest 
portraiture. In Btdnm'a head the artist, with u few bold, 
clearly drawn forms, shows ns the l>orn fighter and leader 
oE men. In the large, square lor.'head, tile Full, firm jaw t 
the eyes ml wide apart,, ami the determined mouth— 
ha If-savage, even cruel when his blood in roused-—vve 
recognise a young Alexander, u fighter who knows Ins 
own Strength and revels in it. All bin desires and aims 
arc human, yet there is no tiling low or brutal in his 
nature. Hu is a great national hoi», a war-lord fit to 
lead and command a noble, free-born race/' 

The starting-point of .Mr, Hav.dTs eloquent passage, 
it will Ins noticed. Eh the supposition that the two heads 

1 A vtaw af thin tr-iiiple Ert given hi FttrgttfieiiA Hirimy of 

ftmi &i*itra <4robWurr, rev. «|* (LoiilJoiJ + 1111Q, tqL ii t |iL xiix, 
A* lb© t©uip(©s L m ifta lilting |nmri hat© Unit! tfroluiirmi^h tbu 
kLAtriinmt that tb© b«J* tn llm hUhbtkh nidi©* nf lb© A|jiir© ar© Bmldba 
b©»d* cannot ht maintainisl, 
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of his plate kli represent ftitiinnstmu or Rhimn. the second 
of the five PAiutava brothers. Presumably the name of 
Chundi Bhunu lias led Mr. Ha veil to assume that the 
sanctuary to which it is applied must have been dedicated 
Ui Bhium, and, taking this for granted, ho has concluded 
that the heads which decorate the roof were meant Ui 
portray the hero in whosa honour the temple was raised. 
Unfortunately Itolh assumptions, as 1 will endeavour to 
show, arc equally erroneous. 

Among the population of India there exists a very 
marked tendency to connect any ancient remains of 
unknown origin either with Ransa or with the Panda va*. 
Thus it happens that popular belief credits those renowned 
heroes with the foundation of many a temple. Monoliths 
like the famous columns of Asoka are often populiu 1} 
called " BhTtiiHOU's mace ,■ for it is particularly the 
gigantic and uncouth Bhmi&aenn or Vnkodnrn ( J Wolf- 
belly' 1 ) who is the favourite oF the lower classes. 
A Well-known instance of this tendency is offend by 
the famous group of rock-cut temples (railed ruth* 
or chariots) at Jfitmdlapuram. south of Madras. The 
principal of these so-called mt!ts is named after Dlwitna- 
raja (= Yudliiehthim). tlic eldest of the five Pandava 
brothers, the next two to Hhima and Arjuiia respectively, 
and the fourth (which is smallest in siae) to Dranpadi, 
whilst a fifth temple, whlull is situated apart from tlm 
others, is connected with the twins Nakula and Sahadeva, 

In reality these temples have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the Panda van and their common sptrtWu Uraupidi, 
Tliut they cannot Imve been built by those legendary 
personages will hardly need to be demonstrated; hut there 

1 "The erection of tlm t'hlar [of XdVntLi)c»riil." Sir AloVamkr 
Cunnirnjlism say#, "is irwribnl U> Raja n 1iim Mark, one of tlxs live 
Ptmlava hmthers tu whom m«t trf dw pillar* m hubs now 
ascribed, I mul A not learn anyth [(I ff iv^ortliiig ths title Of Man 
IASR., vol, l, p. *JJ. 
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is positive proof that they were not even dedicated to 
them. (As fur as my knowledge goes, there is in the 
whole of India not a single instance of a temple dedicated 
to the Painjavas collectively or to any of them separately.) 
From two inscriptions found on the so-culled rath of 
Ohariiiarfiju it appears that this shrine ivos dedicated to 
Siva by the Pallava king Natwsitphavarnmn I, sumanted 
Maliumalla, who reigned in the Hist half of the seventh 
century of the Christian era and after whom the locality 
received its designation of IJumalla- (U\ Mahiinialln-) 
ptirain. There is some reason to assume that of the 
remaining four temples one was sacred to Indra and 
another to DurgftJ 

Let us now return to Java. When the Hindus came 
t i i i^Und. they carried with t hmi their favourite Fainas 
of Raiua Jind of ihe Pftnriavaa, embodied in the two great 
eptea Mahahhurufu and Huiufiy ji hjJ,. and these tides Ixicame 
iti Java iis popular ns they were on the Indian continent. 
Adaptations iii the language of the country were made, 
hut by far the most powerful menus of popularising them 
wm the ivayang, i.e. the Javanese puppet show. For the 
itik otw* nr plays enacted at thin most favoured en ter Lain - 
iiii-nt, were and are still preferably borrowed from the 
thrilling adventurer cither of Bima ur of the Pnmlnvas. 
I mis we urn y account for the remarkable circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the wholesale conversion of the 
Javanese to lalfkin, those Pagan personages have remained 
tiie national heroes of Java up to the present day. In 
fact, among tlie natives of Java it Is firmly believed that 
those ancient prince* lived mid reigned nowhere else but 
in their inland. 

So it ran he readily imderstood how* owing to that 
R3lCi,M tendency which we noticed in India proper, popular 
imjig]nation has sought to cornierL Lh* j leading personages 
of the great epic with tbs group of ancient temples found 
1 CL ASR, (or (910-li. ji. C4. 
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on this Dieng plateau in Central Java, of which the 
Chandi Bhima is one or the best preserved and the most 
remarkable. It is, indeed, a curious repetition of what 
we have had occasion to notice with regard to the so- 
called “Seven Pagodas” on the Coromandel coast. Thus 
on the Dieng, too, each of the temples is ascribed to 
a particular hero of the MaUabhAraU. It is peculiarly 
interesting that not only Ymlhifthim (or Funtadeva, as 
he is called in Javal, Arjnuft, and Bhiuia—in fact quite 
a number of the chief heroes of the epic of India— have 
t:aeh their sanctuary assigned to them, but among the 
smaller and more ruined shrines there are three allotted 
to. and named after, the purely Javanese figures of Scniar 
and his two sons Petruk and XaUgueOg. who are the 
downs of the UMtfangr. Here also the influence of the 
Xto y muj, to which reference has lieen made above, is 
therefore unmistakable. 

About the real history of the Dieng temples very little 
is known. 1 From inscriptions found in the neighbourhood 
it has been surmised that the Dieng buildings are among 
the earliest Hindu monuments of Central Java and 
possibly date I jack to about 800 A.i). The images which 
have cometo light here are not Buddhist, but Brahmanical, 
and more particularly £aiva, in character. Anyhow, this 
much is certain: that the designations of Chandi i’nnta- 
deva, Arjuna, Shims, etc., by which these edifices are 
nowadays known, are merely popular names which possess 
no more value for their origin and history than is the case 
with the five rock-cut shrines of Maine llepuraitt. 

As to the quaint decoration of the roof, consisting of 
human heads peeping out of horau shoc arched niches, 
it is undoubtedly one of the many elements of Javanese 
urt which were borrowed from India, In the early 

I Cf |) r n I), M. Veflieck'i. l,Ut of Ami‘}hi(in af Jam, published 
in tee Proceeding's of the B^tavie Secies of An* end Hoi me*. 
voL ilfi t ISOlp 
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Buddhist monuments of the Indian continent we can 
trace the origin of this decorative device. I may draw 
special attention to the great brick temple of Bbitergoon, 
Cawnpore district, the roof of which is adorned in the 
same curious fashion. We find such heads also ill the 
Palhmi temples of Mamaliapurarn, and in, this instance 
w.- may perhaps assume a. dose connexion with Javanese 
architecture* 

Supposing, therefore, for a moment that the Chftftdi 
Blilma hod in reality been dedicated to Bhima the 
Pan Java (for which assumption, m we saw, there exists 
no proof), even then it would be a rash and unwarrantable 
conclusion that the heads used to decorate the roof should 
necessarily portray the deified hero. Whatever then the 
artistic merit of these sculptures may he—a matter in 
which we are ready Lo acknowledge Mr. Hnvell s judgment 
—we seriously apprehend that the heroic character 
which he discerns in these heads has in a measure been 
suggested by an assumption which cannot lor accepted 
as correct. 
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TIIK WIND, THE I’HiEXIS, AK1> A STRISfl OF SHELLS 
The latest contribution of that brilliant antiquarian, 
M. Lo Chthi-yil. to our knowledge of the primitive 
pictography of the Chinese race is, paradoxical though it 
seems, the publication in a small and admirably printed 
volume of one thousand unknown characters occurring in 
the several collections of inscribed hone f ragments to which 
lie has had access. But this formidable body of signs as 
yet undedphered must not be allowed to eclipse the 
luminous results of what Lhe late Dr. Leggc might have 
termed the " brightly intelligent" labours of this Oriental 
scholar in previous books and pamphlets. To those results 
I Slope to return at a later date. The present note deals 
with three particular words and their characters, the 
earliest history of which was obscure or wanting, but can 
now* be fully elucidated. The latter process, however, 
raises certain points of archaic Chinese phonology, and 
also of natural history, which I am not competent to 
decide. It would be Ratifying if, for example, these 
notes should foil under the eyes of ^1- Poll lot or 
M. Karlgran. and elicit their opinions under the former 
IkirntJ. 

The three words in question are ftnff, wind, fintf, a bird 
commonly rendered by “phtnnix , and J) ting, associate, 
f riend, and in a special sense, a number of precious shells 
forming in ancient times a unit of value, and onco 
graphically represented by a double string or load carried 
oil lhe shoulder. The niudcni chaructera arc rospwti'tflj 

ft ftngy ft H p'*w 1 * m thcaQ io 

order. 

1. Fiag ft. It is noticeable that authenticated 
instances of this character were not hitherto forthcoming 
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of earlier date than the Han dynasty (me. 20S-A.EL 22(1), 
and b}- authenticated I mean such as can be verified in 
published Lexis on vesscla of copper or bronze. So als'« 
says Lo Chen-yti, Tin Hail Shu Ch*i K*®o Shill t p H 38 r 
lfc Tim diameter g does not appear on ancient browsfc& ,p 

The AVjluu 1 Fen's analysis of the character is T "Composed 
of tft, [Ani, but in combination used for rfiung, F insects, 

grubs, and JL /brt* as the phonetic/ 1 But what have 
insects to do with the wind f And how can a syllable fan 
bf; phonetic for one pronounced fin# l On the first point 
HhU Sheu merely observes, gL |.j) ^ fAhtnr/ 

.tfArfiiJ," When the winds blow, then the grubs grow,"—an 
explanation of the You *muAt-&Ay-$omdkmg kind, ml it 
seeing 

As to the phonetic side of Hsii She As statement, which 
at first appears unconvincing, my imminent must he 
guarded and brief. The investigations of Than Yli-ts’ni 
on the rhyme system of the Book of Od^ show that fSng, 
wind, and /tin, all, rhymed in the Odm, Both fall under 
Tuans seventh category p antj judging from the other 
words in that class, probably ended in m r preceded by 
n vowel sound, perhaps the / of the Wadenn system. The 
initial I leave alone, hoping to elicit expert opinion. 

The Sh no Wa ter mi mites Its entry by an alleged 
ancient form, shown in the Plate, Fig. 1, 

We should note finally i% character j$L occurring once 
in the Ckoa Id (Bonk IS. par. 4), in the phrase f ffif 
f&uf shih, u rasterisrue r|ui preside an vent/' ns Biol: 
translates. This is considered a variant of /<fny, and 
is to lie found nowhere dae, 

Such, I believe, way substantially all that could be learnt 
of the history of the character for 41 wind” until the 
oxburnation of the Sliaug dynasty bone relies heralded 
a most unexpected discovery. This Is, that in the most 
undent times fiag t wind, was written not by a special 
character of its own, but by borrowing that of the 
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homophonous word /5ffl{ 7 , plicpnijL l here no he 110 
doubt of this, the tests are conclusive. Inquiries by the 
Shfttig Sovereigns us Lo the weather Are common.^ nnd 
especially they desired to know whether in swriftejug, 
travelling, or hunting, they won id " encounter rain or 
«lugh winds", The customary phrase for the latter was 
j|| ^ [nic], Kou t'l feiuj, which on the face of it seems 

to, but does not mean, “to encounter great phffinises.'* 
This will introduce us to 

2, Ffiuf [ijL. I do not know who first translated 
Jg, rfttff by "phtenis”, Bttfc I suspect that whoever it was, 
was influenced more by the similarity of the name to the 
first syllable of the word ■ phoenix" than by any evidence 
drawn from Chinese sources. Professor Giles, in his essay 
“ Who WAS Si Wang Mu?" lAdvtrtaria SinicQ, Xo. i. 
pp L 9-12), argues in favour of the peacock as the true 
original of the bird fttig, und we shall shortly see what 
support the theory can draw from the ancient shape of 
the character. But first we must hear the Sftuo U <•» a 
pronouncement on its composition and ancient Forms. 
“ It is made up," says HsU SHpn, referring to the Lesser 
Seal character, *' of $ WWW, bird, and & fan, as the 
phonetic. The ancient form 1 is pictograpliic. When the 
ffng I lies, all the birds follow m myriads. So [the 
character] is used for the syllable p'tfnff ftl] in * aw J> 
confederates, fellow-members. [Fig. 3 on Plate - modern 
jjj$ p’ittg] is also all ancient form of & fe ng. 

It is important to appreciate what it is the author of 
the Shno Wen, rightly or wrongly, asserts in the foregoing 
passage. In the lirst place he says that the characters 
jgjj p'tnrj and Wi p‘#n0. •“ tlieip earlier phases given by 
him, were both “ Ancient forms ” of 3, /d« *f, the uiythica 
bird. And we may note here with regard to $] ptftyi 
that the mediaeval scription of this, Fig. 4 on Plate, is also 
about midway between the modem and ancient versions, 
l Fur w3ueh *iCfl Plnl*, & 
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It is tlic mode in which JJJ is always written in the test 
of the Ut I. ut sit. a Ku, of the Into Sung dynasty. 

If the Skua IFea m right (and I am not concerned to 
dispute it|, how Is it the three characters do not have 
the mniQ sound l This graphic trinitarian ism of three 
characters but one word, reijuires more explanation than 
Hrfii Shea has given it. If r for iiututicv,, ffauj once 
upon a time had a labial surd or sonant iniLml, or if 
JUJ p'tng and .ij^ p'tiiff once commenced with a labiodental 
spirant (/), which seems likuly, all would be wdL 
Here again the phonetic experts' opinion would 
valuable. 

Next, the Shuo HVu rightly claims that its fir*t 
ancient form. Fig, 2 un Pluie, is pictographsc. it i>. and 
we ^hull ^ee I minedlately the Shang dynasty confirination 
of it. But Hatl Bhen s nest words, When the f&itf fli.es 
all the birds follow in myriads, so the character is us«.'ii 
for ping-Vttn<j l confederates/ 1 prove that he entirety 
misondorstood the graphic significance of the ancient 
form. If the reader will look at Fig. 2 on the Plate, he 
will note three lines of doubled arrow heads directed to 
a curved bounding outline. Thewu three lines of arrow- 
heads I hit Sheri evidently interpreted as flights of birds 
winging their way to the J4wj l In fact, however, these 
are the long tail-coverts of the bird disposed III an 
unusual way* 

Lastly, the author of the Skua IFcii seems not to have 
considered the word p'ing, confederates, identical with 
the word the bird, for otherwise ha would hardly 

have used the expression ffc £1 $ jjfl ^5 Km i irei 
V^H) t'ung tzil, u so [the old form J is used for the word 
p'fag in p'ing-t'am/, con federates. " He thought tint the 
bird character was borrouxd m write the ipitte, or nearly, 
homo | ihonous word for " conic derates ^ 

Wc arc now' in a position to understand how the matter 
stood before the exhumation and examination of the 
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Honan relics, and to appreciate the liglu thrown by the 
latter on the points in doubt. Here are three examples 
from the Bone inscriptions. The first is from t» Clmn-yU's 
collection, j Dost rated in his I’lii Httti *>7r n CIt >, eh. 2, 
p, ;U>. see Plate. Fig. 5. 'Hiis is. in form, the archaic 
character for & f£n$. the mythical bird, but is here 
lton-owed to write finy, wind, as the context shows, The 
second is from my own collection, H. 352, Plate, Fig. 6, 
and stands undoubtedly for the more rarely occurring 
word for the bird, as the text proves, which is in modem 
guise -jt # % -7' '& ^ cA’i Istltsi to tzfi fiiiy chih . 

*■ the record of happinc*&(?) many sons, thafing arrives." 1 
The third is also from my collection, and 1 insert it 
because it ntforda a corroi Miration of the first of the Shtto 
HYus ancient forms (see Plate, Fig, 1 I. and is also strong 
evidence of the Chinese author s iiiismiJeistamlin® of its 
grupliic significance. On II- 555 we hud the fwriii shown 
in the Plate, Fig. 7, where the long feathers appear to 
point forward, not Lack ward, the reason for which I 
snsreest below. 

In these three examples we should first notice in i ig. o 
the si null detached element at the right side, This is, by 
its. If, nothing but ihc modem JL /«■■», all, apparently used 
ILK. |L phonetic, and represents the two upper confining 
strokes, with their enclosed horizontal line, of the modern 
(and muhitis m,ulandi» Lesser Seal) diameter @L /ray. 

Next, we observe that the bird form at the left is not 
the early shape of .Cfj nine, bird, at all, but a ditfereut and 
more elaborate symbol. It is a pietograni, and I suggest 
that it strongly confirms Professor Giles’ opinion referred 
to above, that fitly was the peacock. For observe the 
crest or aigrette on its head (from which i Vivo rrurfdfai 
takes its scientific name), rendered sometimes, not always, 
by the old shape of ^ foin, in virtue of what we may 

1 lienee I cintiot accept l* » tuliinrk, toe, cit„ (1. OS. I.liat “fa tbs 
oracular scivlcncci all tlie inilttHW* of ffj, bare tlic meaning of witul ", 
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call the principle «>f cy-pris shorthand. T^> ChCn % vu is at 
a loss 1 1 ere. mid confesses I Yin Shu Gh i A «o J"K 
p. 3"), that "there must have been in ancient tunes an 
explanation for this. wind, we Haw now no means of 
ascertainingI think we have. as above mdioatod. W « 
must also note that the Lesser Scul and modem forms in 
writing % t ikvo, bird, took refuge in ft convenient graphic 
opportunism. Again, we may particularly take note of 
the two small circles on the tail feathers, which. 1 suggest 
are the characteristic eyes of peacock feathers. 

In the second variant, Fig, 0. we find no ancillary 
a fan at the side, nor is the crest indicated. 

The third variant (and there are other examples like it) 
is marked by the forward-pointing feather-shafts. This 
feature 1 believe, must be explained by the striking action 
of the peacock in sweeping forward its tail-coverts when 
about to display the arc of its magnificent plumes. 

3 Ptng jjJJ Want of space constrains me now to 
dogmatic brevity with this character. The main point > s 
that n whole series of ancient forms, from a vigorous hut 
duiiisy pictogram of a man shouldering a double string of 
shells! to nil insipid, stylized, and exhausted character, 
have existed and have died out. Sec the Plate, } iga. H 
to Id. Their modern development should have been some 
such shape as fl . virtually Identical with one of the 
oldest forms, but instead, ns we have already seen, an 
ancient variant of JrjL pbttttis. otherwise peacock, 

has beer, substituted from the Lesser Seal onwards. 

What were, and whence came then® shells, and why did 
the old-time Chinese prize them ? 


EXF LA SATIES or FiUVOAS LS i^LATEi 
1. Shm )Km 4 4 mdfiDt farm til winiJ- 

1> E Shun WW* lirsk aivdoiit form of JtjL iB plnmi*. 

3, .S'Auo It's n'i mcchu! ancient ifttm of ,l phttlliJl, 

L y^dLiicvd^tniitiOTtiii |]Jj jVifhiy, ; aUciuuiBgof 
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5 r tlonjin Bone farm of ft ftwj* m-cbIIihI pliffrdx* hero Used far the 
homo|i1iaii4au-4 wind finy, winl Cited from the J « fL ih» ^ B > 

eh, 2 y p. 30 . 

G. Aaathtr Bone variant of ft /&**}, hero nwd for the bird. Cited 

from R 3 lV£ 

? B Another Bone vnriiuiE al ft ffnff* whether Os*i for ft or ft« 
ttnaertfti.il- Clied from H. 55&* 

s B auldetttiBed word i trotted as=~p *=*. sen* by tho 

Choyekahi M Km*h representing "ft add shouldering two strings pf 
fchells", Fwart }W P ck 1 T p- 3. Embodied early form of JJP] 
wiring* of shell*. 

9. PfaiCgrnm of unid on tilled ward (treated ft* = -f aon r by Use 
r'AayofrLhj 4/1 Art*), reprinting "ft «<na *htrtildefillg two string* of 
Ahctl* ! t Yuan Ftiun k oh. I, p- 25- linOiuiration has feet in* 

Id. rictfljjralu of unificntitiiil word (treated ju? = ^ fill; pOU. by the 
CkotffihtL-ts Ji Kan), rt^BOOting "a &Pn CT^plng strings of ehetU M , 
Tlftl* Fmft, ohr 4 S p. 3, fa u eta motion has become men te¬ 
ll. From ft toimila ictaoripl km puhLishdd by V\ a fefcrifafuH in his 
OiJo A'w Lu Chm Win « * S £ a- cMia 3 . pin l p p. $ 3 r 
Vote tb* upper olanwlat, which l believe to represent the shoulder* hat 
this is not suggesLeil by Chinese nuthuntie*. 

li From tbe wine wr»rk h cAttut 3„ j*in 1, p. 65, RapniAtUfl the three 
^wnotm Jl ^ JJU wn *m fftlstf = ++ 00 strings of 4helU combing 
in ft f r»pk 

13. Some work, rAiwn pin 3, p. 74, Pinf}* string? of shells. 

14. Suite work, cAwio Ip I. p. 4i -§- flfl -Att I* strings 

of shells 

|5 r HoEiiiti Bone farm of pYntf. Cited from th^ Yin Ifrii C/v i T 

eh., i t p, 30- 

16, Honan Bone form of 3JJ pYftff* Cited From the Till JU ii Ch i F 


eh. 5, p. 10, 
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THE METRES OF HAFIZ AND ATJBH 
A statistical comparison has been recently made by mo 
of the mot res need by II ftti^ in his Persia it ghuntli ftm.1 
those cm ploy ci I by the Lucknow Urdu poet Mir Haidar 
■AU Aiish (or Atash, as the word Indicating his bikfutllu* 
is variously pronounced), sod the results arc not, I venture 
to think, devoid of interest, as they bring out into strong 
relief the popularity both in Persian and Urdu poetry 
of certain metres and the total or comparative neglect of 
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others, In tlie printed Calcutta edition of JInfix there 
are 573 glmmls. and by a curious coincidence the number 
in the Lucknow lithographed text of Afcbh is almost 
exactly tlie same, being 57 L The following is an analysis 
of the metres ;■— 


Rsnuil , - 



Hafix. 

sw * „ 

Ansm, 

- -71 

At LkjtUuSR . 

Muzftn' . 



145 . . 

. 4fl 



104 . - 

, I2G 

Ha?aj , . 



87 , * 

, ION 

Khaftf . . 



11 . - 

& 

Rujoz . . 



11 - - 

— 

MuUiqarib 



& . . 

5 

Munsarib r 



4 , * 

a 

Bari 4 . * 



3 , . 

■ j 

Trail . . 



1 B . 

'#■ ■ L 

Kamil . 



— . - 

i 


Total 


578 

S71 


The noteworthy features are the marked prominence 
of the Rama I metre, which has become accentuated in 
the modern poet, and the decrease in the Hi wan of the 
latter of the use of the Mujfcass, which appears very 
frequently in the Persian peel's DIwhil. 1l will l>e *een 
that several metres, e,g, the Mmjtawvb, the Mutad&rik, 
the three later Persian metres known as JLidid, Qarlh. 
and MnshfikU, and the three Arabic metres Bm\\ t Wafir, 
and Madid do not appear in the list at oJL The Arabic 
metre Tawil only appears in a ghazai of Hafiz (Xo, 368) 
which Is written entirely in Arabic, but Atlsh has com¬ 
posed a ghazal (No, 348 at p, 107 in the Lucknow edition) 
in the Kamil metre, the use of which is almost entirely 
confined to Arabic* the fourth and sixth Mu'ulkqos, for 
instance, out of the famous seven "Suspended Poems"' 
being composed in that metre. This gbnr.al logins as 

follows, the metre consisting of repealed eight 

times (w ^ — w —). 
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yy W> ^1 *_J <Sj-* J'V J^* 1 <£j* 

yy 1 A* Oy-^r dj* \SjrT uy <jVj Oj* ur*‘ :> ** 

]t inay Ik noted lliat insliiiices <it the use of the 
modern metres Jiidid, Qnrib, and Miisbskil me very rare. 

I have been unable to trace any use of tha Jadid and 
Munlmkil metres, but in a collection of extracts from the 
works of a modern Persian poet rained ShaibiinT, which 
was published at Constantinople (Islambul) m 1308 
Hijri (ISM-1 A.H.), I have found two cases in which 
the Qarfh metre has been employed. 

The Salim or complete form of this metre is 

(-- I ~ -I 

_ „ _; h but the form used by Sbaibftm is the type 

known to Eastern prosodinns an Qartb d-A3tfuub-i-Muk f B f. 

i.e, y* jAtli _•»&■ (— —■ v | w 

_ _ _ _— | ). The poems found at pp. 162 atid 225 

of the erlition mentioned arc both written in this metre, 
the opening lines of them being as follows i 

£j J, <J ^ ■*“* * ^ ^ 

Jin rose blossoms like his face it the garden, nor docs the tulip 
burst open like bis lips in the meadow. 

jl jj y« o \> 

j \}j\ ^ * dl^. ju: ^ ji 

Until tin: ringlets of my boloved one began to tremble, musk 
nml amburgft* diil not bccflinp alieJip iti ihe cat> + 

K_ E Dewhurst, I.C.S. 

2$ 


j ka*. 1017, 
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SERAPlS, ISIS, ANT* MITHRAS AS ESSAYS TOWARDS 
A UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

Mr, Legge's book, Fortrnimer* and Rivals or 
Christ iunili/, suggests certain quiOtiCHHKjf much interest. 
How far were the Alexandrian divinities ami Mithras 
true attempts at a universal religion ? In what reapects 
did they fail ? And were they ever serious rivals to 
Christianity ? The origin anil spread of these cults, so 
far as they are known, can be studied in the writings 
o£ Commit and La Faya. It still remains for us to 
consider their relation to the times and the general trend 
of religious belief. How far did they satisfy the general 
religious conscience of the age and its demand for a larger 
synthesis f 

The Alexandrian divinities and Mithras (for I may 
omit the Orphics) were an advance on Lhe religions which 
preceded them. They were monotheistic loo in a way, 
and highly popular among certain classes. So far they 
resembled Christianity, Moreover, like Christianity, they 
had to contend against Roman ideals and the stalls 
religion, although, being naturalistic religions, they easily 
made their pence with the Greco-Roman world. But 
they did not pave the way for Christianity ; it was the 
Empire itself which did so. And it did this iri two ways. 
first, it made the ideas of individuality and humanity 
predominant factors in the social fabric. And sewn cl, it 
inclined the world to accept a new religion from the East. 

1. The conception of individuality, anti with it of 
humanity, is foreign to primitive societies. The need of 
self-defence is pressing, find it is essential to preserve the 
solidarity of the tribe or state. Now religion is the 
strongest bond of union. Pagan society, therefore. at 
least all society of the Aryan type, is founded on the 
religion uf the state and of the family. The individual 
has no place in it. He may believe what he pleases—that 
is his concern — hut he must join in the public w orship nf 
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the family aikI at At#, for neglect to do so would endanger 
the community, and of such neglect Paganism was never 
tolerant With the idea of individuality Lhe Idea of 
humanity equally in abeyance* In a pagan state tin? 
nearest of kin are not the human groups, with which 
indeed the community is frequently at war (fumo h&mbni 
hipt^y hut the gods of lhe upper world, and animals in the 
low er. These are the nearest of kin. the real protectors and 
helpers of the state* and between gods, men, and animal* 
there is a constant passing arid repaying of souls. 3 

These ideas were already outworn when Alexander 
appeared. Alexander and his successors shattered the 
old social fabric : they sought to commingle Greeks and 
barbarians in one common mod 3d , and they united them 
in one common despotism, Alexander transferred Hie 
boundaries of Europe for a thousand yeara from the 
/Egoan to the Euphrates, and throughout this region 
the idea of individuality began to emerge; the individual 
mnn became of primary importance. The ti rat fruits of 
the new regime appear in the ethical teaching qf Zeno 
and Epicurus] it )$ addressed to the individual; and if 
men arc to lie classified to-day as PSuLonists or Aristotelian* 
In tlieir apccuhitmus, they are either Stoics or Epicureans 
in practice. But the Hellenistic ago as a whole was one 
of coosreless wars and senseless turmoil; the new-fangled 
divinity of the kings excited the laughter of their 
flatterers; Macedonian admirals sailed up and down the 
iEgean, meeting altars to Impiety; and among the 
Hellenes the action of the time-spirit was destructive in 
the main, so far as religion was concerned. It paved t he 
way fora new spiritual world; it did little to build it up. 

But when the Roman emperors introduced order and 
fixed Iilivh and a universal peace* and when constant 

1 Origin e, Oh, It. m, quoted Ce\*m tu ih* atied that of lb* 

JUiinutW oliifm to bar* of God ", uwl 11 ihe irrational are 

mntvT thu rieaiciy of i*o& [riifta monl". 
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Intercommunieafcion began between every of tl,(? 
Mediterranean world, the religious spirit, which bad never 
left tin: Orientals or the Western world (except for a brief 
revolutionary period), reasserted itself and developed on 
the lines of individuality and universality, with which the 
political fabric was pregnant. With these ideas there 
rame, almost of necessity, a moral re formation ; and thus 
Urn importance of th<-« individual and the idea of humanity 
emerged into daylight as fundamental factors of the 
general consciousness, A similar process is going on m 
India before our eyes; similar causes produce similar 
effects. 

Now the belief ill the value of the soul, of the 
individual, and of humanity is the necessary antecedent 
of every universal religion. A uni versa! religion appeals 
Ui all men; it postulates, therefore, the value of the 
individual and the unity of mankind* And this appeal is 
necessarily a moral one, since morality is the only law 
binding upon all. A universal religion brings with it 
n new uutlink on the world, new standards of conduct, 
new ethical ideas, In paganism a man's private beliefs 
count for nothing; in a nni versa 1 religion they arc 
everything. And for his kith and kin he no longer has 
nuiinala and gods, but his follow-men. The history of 
religion in the Roman Empire during the first three 
centuries of our era is the history of the transition from 
the one set of ideas to the other, nn immense revolution in 
which one hundred and twenty million souls took part. 

2, Another notable feature of the times was the con diet 
between the Grcco-Roumn and the Oriental (mainly the 
Semitic) world ; and in this contest the superior vitality 
of tlm Oriental cults became manifest. The Greek 
philosophers had succeeded in dissolving all faith in the 
popular gods among the educated classes of the West. 
But a pagan state could not afford to Ire without a religion. 
Virgil, moat religious of ancient poets, ushered in the 
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now era; Augustus put Liu* seal of tii-e slate to religion* 
observances ; and from the second century a.d. the 
philosophers set themselves to iWAst the ancient deities. 
The licentiousness, and disorder of the Homeric gods had 
»hi«kei the philosophic mind. The philosophers therefore 
strove to coniine Uni in in il well-regulated and respectable 
Pantheon, where they might become changed character* 
and give a proper ace*milt of themselves, The old gods had 
been capricious and often disorderly, but at ways powerful, 
and able to perform nit that was required of them. As 
reformed characters they tended to become departmental 
deities, ruling mirier the superintendence of a general 
providence over the several energies of nature. This 
satisfied the philosophers but not the multitude. J he old 
gods thus came to las in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
They lost much of their personal vigour and vitality ; 
they ceased to be real. What they still retained was 
their glamour. Although grown nebulous mid mrilicd, 
they represented the ideals of a glorious antiquity . and it 
was the business of philosophy to justify their existence. 

The Semitic god was the exact opposite. He too had 
originallv been u tribal deity with a local habitation, but 
in process of time he had become a personal god who 
aceniupmiied his worshippers wherever they went. I’ll* 
(ireek and Roman gi>ds accommodated themselves with 
difficulty to tilt; needs of the individual; tlicy wero too 
great and majestic to 1 m- interested in the fate of every 
sorry client. Hut the Semitic god was a personal god in 
the fullest sense. He was able and willing to help, a very 
real god ; "rntmipotens" and ‘'oetornus” were his common 
epithets, but his commonest was dm cVifeoef, the hearer 
and answerer of prayer. 

Thus the Semites carried their particular Baal or Aden 
with them, and they were great travellers. The Syrians 
swarmed throughout the West. They were soldiers, 
merchants, and slaves, professional men, musician*, mimes. 
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and helairo}. The great jurist Ulpian was a Syrian, find 
ao was the architect of Trajan's pillar anil forum. The 
Jews were even more numerous- They formed a con¬ 
siderable part of the population of Asizi M inor, Syrin T 
Crete. Egypt, and the Cyreuasea; in Koine they had 
seventeen ftyttagogties; unci they had colonies in Spain. 
The White Syrians and Cappadocians of Asia Minor, 
although not Semites were largely SemiUzcd: am] they 
too went Westwards in numbers. The native Egyptians 
alone seldom left their country! and of the purely 
Egyptian religion there wsls iio great propaganda, But 
the rest ware ardent believers and zealous prosetytEzera; 
and the god they brought was an individual god, who 
cared fur hi* votaries, and nothing for their origin. 

These Oriental religions were mysterious and strange; 
their gods were real, their worshippers sincere. The 
Greeks hud long leaked on the East as the home of 
religious thought li ml profound spiritual ideas. From it 
ciitne the Chaldttuiit astrologers, tha Jewish fortune- 
tellers, the Magi with their incantations^ it was the land 
of the Sibyl. of Zoroaster and Hy&iaspca, and the other 
anthor* of prophetic book**. Thh satisfied tlu- pupii1:u:i_% 
For the educated the East had a >i\\\ greater significance, 
for from it came those profound Ideas of Cod and the 
soul, of iiin, expiation, and redemption, which made up 
what hm Im-i>ii called the Oriental; philosophy of religion. 
Pausunias accredited t he Clmldie&ns and the Indian Magi 
(*ic) with the discovery of the immortality of the soul. 1 
"The barbarian3, hr says Celsus, "excel in the discovery of 
reUgiuim doctrines (£07^0™), but the Greeks surpztM* them 
in judging and establishing those truths, and in adapting 
them to the practice of virtue."* 

1 E k AUn:ima* h it, Sit 4 : B* XbAAoiiju i 'Utwr nwota^iri wpA-rav-i*F8 bi 

fiv^B^rat Mt rtL'i/ftPils rem* 

- Ungcri e. *.'►.•] i. i, ■*: Jjekk&lt S117/4114 &a*$$pa\n a on S» 

jto| t<al i_T* -j r jj wpbs T« dirk Jlijilj ym* t -jhJiVt u 1ll 4 fr urf 1 
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Wo have therefore two go norat currants of thought 
which paved the way for a universal religion that 
should come from the East. The biac and Mithraic cults 
and Christianity were, each in their way and degree, 
religions of this class. They had the same obstacle* to 
overcome—the conservative ttoman spirit, the antique 
“pietas", the reformed Hellenic pantheon, and t he theology 
of the schools And their problem was the same—how to 
reconcile their complete or qualified universaliam with the 
ideals of antiquity. Mithras was saved from persecution 
by his obscurity; ho made no show until tlie submergence 
of the ancient ideals with the last or the Antomn« 
broke down the barrier. But neither the Isiac cult nor 
Christianity gained a footing in Rome without a struggle. 
The temples of Isis were more than once destroyed under 
the later Republic, and Tiberius crucified tbe priests. 
Xcro was the first to admit bis within the pomteriuin, 
and Hadrian gave Sera pis and Iris a place in his 
Tiber tine villa—the only foreign gods he admitted there. 
Conimodus. a son worthy oE Faustina, gave the rein to all 
the foreign religions; Ins favourite Marcia protected 
the Christiana, and Couunodus himself was initiated 
into Urn mysteries of bis and of Mithras. He cele¬ 
brated his initiation into each with his accustomed 
brutality ; iu tlse one case by a cruel laceration of the 
priests, in the other by a homicide. All three religious 
triumphed in the end. Caracal]* erected a magnificent 
temple to the Egyptian goddess; Diocletian and Ins 
group placed themselves under the patronage of 
Mithras; and Constantine mode Christianity the state 
religion- 

In the course of this historical evolution all three 
religions pursued much the same path; beginning with 
the middle and the lower class, they spread to the 
highest. And they had many points of superficial 
resemblance. If the Christians baptised, so did the 
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prints of Scrapie and oF MUhnus 1 ; in the rase of Mithras 
it was it baptism oF blood—the Uaroboliuru of Asia 
M inor.* They all had their period of probation for the 
novice. nod in the case of Mithras the probation was 
severe. 1 Initiation into the Isiac mysteries ended with 
a nocturnal banquet, the coenu, SerapUws*. 4 The initiates 
oL Mithras had a holy meal in which mystic words were 
spoken over bread and a cnp of water.* The priests of 
Isis used a written liturgy ; they prayed for the Prince T 
the Senate, the Knights, and the Roman people, for those 
At sea. and for the welfare of alt things throughout the 
empire.® The worshippers of Mithras called themselves 
b re ll i,ren ( fm i ros) an d the i r e I de rs Path ers ( j*dre#). Thfe 
priests delivered discourses/ If Mithras sprang out of 
a cave, our Saviour was born-—so popular tradition ran— 
in a cave in Bethlehem. 1 

1 T?ftnlUin t ile Baptisms J: IJ Xnr.p. h ita^mqaibowt™ perUToa^m 
mitianlur I-si-.li» a Haulm nut Mithru/ 1 Apuloiua, M u Lamurfili. ii, 23, 
deteribfs tliu baptismal ^crvuNj ni tsLs- : “ .S&iguUnixi me rcb^ioia i , fjS|fifEe 
dedurit (BMinlm) ad ]it> • vuclil.-. Imium, et prim au«t^ Uvicrs tmditnm 
(.inuiiaLii!* deum vonjiun pumfcitnff cirettMOnin.H nlfluit/' 

- For the Laurcholimn umi it* urijipn v. Ciimaat,, Myei*ri*f of Jiiikm n 
1, Th® idea ii wmveyd in hik iuKripbmn : *' UunWtift 

cn obeli oqtLO in acOjrnuin rooii^ ' But the tanc ■ dmlm rn wR-gffOBU&iinc* 
r«pr-aUMfc after twenty year*, Tbe taurgboUiom had ipnglunUy Iwwm thu 
ina^Leal tnmsfertn«e of pby&Eeal from thfr hulk to I he ntun ; it 

now conveyed in teal lift. 

3 tin! Hunt kidtri^Hi lived ^larin^ly tor ten days, drinking pin wine and 
ai j L>h I tn g all. aniiiial food [ AjjuL Met. ii + ^1). Ttus novica u»f MLthni 
kind to pivis through eighty truils K and njwo of them v rrrj ftaid to \** 
terrifying. 

* TtfrtuLL AchjS. 3fl. 

1 Justin M. A pot i, Grt; tprat s<d wM^iior vfaroT rlUmu ir taii 

uwjvwiwvti TfUtbf iirr’ i*^.iyatr row, TlTtllilim, lit pTH^ripL hivfCl, h 

0- 411! (Mitkiraj “gclehmf f t pddJaobktioDvfn/" 

* Apntelm, Met* Jti, 17. The Mr vice ecrachdiHl with .the ti ninndiigihle 
ward* iuLa Jupmm.. A ■^rmjfolLUiih but not a ptokittUc H eincttiiftthin which 

I hnvp Mll+I fcwliGFf fretin is AfctiJf - iitfl. ffilKfcS CflL 

1 Justin M. Dill e. Trvpli. “U; 4luxwi^i[iai A^kvt tea] *ap r htufw** 
Kiy* 14*1 huhfrtffu <MIth™ Eny^teriorn rn Oh lint ilea), 

* Op nit. 7H P omi in- various other jwiKiZigiM. CL PratevAhgtlidRl 

Jiwdbl. 
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In the race for supremacy the Alexandrian divinities 
sun! Mithras had two great advantages. They were— 
especially Mithras—the most svncretistic of religions in 
5 fryncretistie age. ready to borrow from every quarter 
and, next, they were naturalistic religions, which found 
a ready support tit the natural theology or the school*. 
They were monotheistic too in a way; they were popular, 
and they had a moral code; they enjoined certain rules of 
life. Why, then, did they Tail f To answer this wo must 
see what their monotheism, their popularity, ami their 
morality amounted to. 

Mr. lavs some stress <m their monotheism. Vi hat 

does it come to i Take the Alexandrian divinities first. 
Isis announces herself in Apntriu# romtince: " En imIjiuu 
tuis commote, Lud, predbus, re rum naturae parens, 
elenien torn in omnium domino, saecuforuui progenies 
inittalis, .smnnia nuiirinum, region Mauium, pritoa 
cnulituin, deoruni dearumque facies uniformis, quae 
cadi luminosa culm inn, maria salubriti 11 am in a. infer um 
<h' plnni La dleiitio mitibus mds dispon&o: cuius nil men 
urilcuin multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multriugo 
totus veneratur nr his" 1 She was the great mother of 
Pesaimis, Minerva at Athens, the Venus of Paphos, and 
so forth. L>n we not seem to hear the very language of 
Krishna in the Bhagavad < inii f An oft-quoted inscription 
puts it more briefly; " Te tibi unn quae ee omnia.'' And 
wlmt of Serapin, the consort of Isis? He was everywhere 
equated with the chief god of the place 1 lie was Pluto 
and Dion vs ns ami Z<w fJAwv ftt'/nc, In - was the I bus 
invkius, the Preserver; he embraced all the gods, 
*■ Scraps Pantheon." Heaven was his head, his body the 
sea, earth his feet, and Ida eye was the sun. Like Vishnu 
and Siva, Ids bad a thousand names, and all tlm gods were 
embraced in Serapis. The monotheism of the A lex and nan 
divinitieH is scafccly so pronou nc ed an that of the Hindu, 

J A [ llJ Lf I LI*. M 1 ^ 
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The Sernpis -Isis cult was an Alexandrian creation : 
Alexandria was the exchange mart of the world's traffic; 
and Alexandrian merchants Spread the fame of Seraph* 
along all the routes of commerce fmm Numidiu and the 
Rhone to Persia and the Panjabi Ultimately the cultua 
found its chief seats in Southern Italy and Greece, in the 
islands of (he jEgenu, und on the coasts washed hv it. 
In iCmif it had magnificent temples and many followers, 
at first chiefly among Hie freed wo men and the demi¬ 
monde. but afterwards among the aristocracy, male as 
well ns female, for Egyptians were in request as medicine 
men, and Se tapis was noted as u healer. The world of 
Serapis and Isis was limited to the world which was under 
the mercantile or pi lilosopbic in line nee of Alexandria; it 
was purely Greek; and it flourished most under the 
A 11 tollmen. As the influence of Alexandria declined, so 
did this Alexandrian cultua After Caracal I a it waned, 
and 11 barbaric but more vigorous rival took its place in 
popular esteem. 

During the first two centuries of our era the patrician 
emperors of the Julian house, the plebeian Flavians, and 
the provincial Antoninus established a uni verso I pence and 
abounding prosperity throughout the Empire. The century 
which followed was a period of military prenunciamentoH, 
of turmoil and confusion. The barbarian invaders, famine, 
pestilence, and anarchy visited almost every part of 
the lioman world. In this age of general confusion tlie 
old Roman ideals, more especially the religions ideals, 
pressed into the background or disappeared; and of all the 
now gods the Syrian cun-gods were the most papular. All 
lm< gods tended to become sun-gods—Scrapie mid Sabaxuw 
and Attis, Adonis of Kyblua, Jupiter Goliehemla of 
t'omnmgenc. Elagabduc of Ernes*. the Baal of Heliopolis 
Among these jostling deities Mithras ultimate] v became 
hret favourite- Mithras whom Lucian had ridiculed for 
being such a barbarian that he knew no Greek. 
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But Mithras was a very ancient and most respectable 
deity. He was the Aryan god of the sun and tike solar 
light, worshipped in Mi tan hi on the upper Euphrates 
when Israel served in bondage in Egypt. Hut a!though 
planted in Syria he was no jealous Semitic god ; on the 
contrary, he was extremely lies I Lie, assimilating to himself 
whatever suited him* In the course of time he acquired 
u thick incrustation of Babylonian myths* Under Cyrus 
and the Aduumenids the worship of Mithras and Anahit 
spread to the neighbouring regions of Ptrotus and 
Cappadocia ‘ and Mithras gathered a rich harvest from 
native religions, From them he borrowed the tnurobolium 
and he associated himself with the Great Mother of the 
God*, All these different chuncntH, together with a large 
admixture of the popular astrology, were embodied in 1m 
mysteries. He was scarcely known in Rome until the 
middle of the second century A*Et His Phrygian cap and 
bis Oriental nniixyrsdes proclaimed his origin; lii^ cave 
was the Babylonian vault of heaven; the Persian Magi 
were Ids sponsors: and ho was ever a foreigner and 
a semi-barbarian god. Recruits and slaves from his 
native home introduced his worship in the West; ami 
his followers wore chiefly to be Found among the aemi- 
harbarian soldiery of the garrison towns ou the European 
frontiers of the empire. He wn m great on both banks of 
the lower Danube and the Rhine; greatest of all in the 
two lie r mantes. Ho had lib Mithma in Northern Gaul 
and i[i Britain; and lie readily assimilated himself to 
Celtic and Teutonic deities, although he instinctively 
refused to borrow from the Greco-Rom an gods. The 
Prmtorian guards brought him to Rome* and North 
Syrian slaves carried him to Northern I Laly and some 
Secluded valley a of the Southern Alps. 

What attractions did this Mithras worship offer ? The 
mysteries were open only to men* anil Renan calls 
Mi thru ism an ancient freemasonry- The lodges are smalt 
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and dark, and the bas-reliefs with which they abound are 
mediocre. The animat masks, the strange symbolism, the 
signs of the Zodiac, ths astrological character which 
pervades the whole religion R the different stages of the 
hierarchy through which the adepts passed, and the long 
and terrifying probation undergone by applicants for 
initiation, all these things tnusl have appealed to the 
imagination and inysterydovingappetite of the commoner 
sort. To have passed the ordeal of initiation was itself 
a proof of courage; and Mithras required no renunciation 
of any other religion, lie was a tolerant god, ready to 
consort with any other divinity. 

We have seen that Mithras was only one of the 
various sun-gods who were striving for supremacy. Hr 
came into his own at the very end of the century 
when Diocletian, Galerius, and Licinhis prod aimed him 
the patron of their Empire. Two things wort him the 
Imperial favour. It was an astrological age, and the 
emperors had for a bug time associated their fortunes 
with the sun. The ruling emperor was bom under a 
lucky Otar, and predestined to greatness. Aurclian, 
a peasant whom' mother had been a priestess of the sun, 
calls himself " deus et doiaimis ivttiui The emperor, m n 
men held, was consuhstnntiaL with tlie sun; he shared 
with the film the title of 11 it ictus; and as the one ruled 
in heaven, so the other ruled on earth* But the emperor 
was usually the creature of the soldiery, and Mithras was 
a suu-god r and the soldier's god par exedhmee. Not only 
the common soldiery, but the captains and great officer* 
of the tinny adored him. And lima he won thy votes of 
Diocletian arid his colleagues. 

The philosophers also took him up. Porphyry, the 
Syrian and Noo-Platoaist, several times refers to him 
and his mysteries. The myateries> he says, teach us the 
transmigration of Sonia into animal forms, and our 
communion with the lower world ; to teach this they call 
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the adepts lions and the attendants crows. 1 Elsewhere he 
associates Mithras with the Heavenly Bull of the Zodiac. 
Mithras, like Taurus, he says, is a demiurge, a, »d a lonl of 
generation. 1 But Porphyry was no Mithraist. Wo 'mist 
come down to the fourth century a.u., to Julian and 
Macrobius, before we find all the gods fused iu the 
universal sun; every other divinity is now regarded as 
only a special form of Mithras. Tim all-embracing 
Krishna too shines like a thousand sous, and all the gods 
merged in him. 

The Alexandrian divinities and Mithras are therefore 
closely analogous to Siva un«l Vishnu in the present day; 
they embody much the same ideas and follow the suin'? 
line of evolution. They were nature gods dealing with 
the mysteries of life and death, generation and dissolut ion; 
their problems were the past and the future of seutieni 
creation. They were monotheistic iu a way, although 
pantheism predominated in the one case and polytheism 
iu the other. Above all they were personal religions : 
their appeal was to the individual; ami they proclaimed 
the immortality of the soul. Thus far they fulfilled the 
requirements of a universal religion. Hut the other 
conditions they did not fulfil- They had no conception of 
humanity, nor did they distinguish the human from the 
animal creation. On the contrary, they perpetuated the 
old confusion by their doctrine of metempsychosis. They 
stood exactly where Sivaistu and Vishnuism stand. Ami 
in consequence of this failure to realize the conception of 
humanity came the failure to realize a now moral code, 
Tim 1 s t*" religion had little moral teaching of any kind; 
it was popularly regarded us something effeminate. The 
devotees practised continence, for a time at least, ami 
they observed certain tabu*. mostly of Egyptian origin, 
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regarding dress and food. The cloistered inmates of the 
Scrap.'Um at Memphis devoted themselves le> a contem¬ 
plative life. In a ruined temple of Serapis. and in an 
island sacred to Isis, Pachotuius evolved his scheme of 
a monkish community. Possibly some old tradition may 
have moved him. In that case it was the greatest con¬ 
tribution the Islac cult ever made to the world's history. 

The cult of Mithras was ruder but more vigorous and 
virile. It. seems to Have absorbed something of Syriau 
asceticism, and jt certainly preached courage, continence, 
and self-restraint. Whether it preached anything more 
we do not know, 

Thus Serapis, Isis, and Mithras were inchoate blit 
defective attempts at nnivcntalistiL Their teaching was 
nebulous and uncertain; it wins conveyed in legends which 
were floating and vague, often inconsistent with each 
utrier; of historical background there was mni*’. Large 
portions, and those tin: most populous and flourishing, of 
the Roman Empire were untouched Asia Minor. Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt outside Alexandria, and the whole of 
Northern Africa were the most populous and most 
civilized provinces of the Roman world; and in them 
Mithras and Serapis were unfamiliar gods, although 
Comnmgene was the birthplace of the one and Alexandria 
of tiie oilier. Ham nek has pointed mil that ° the entire 
domain of Hellenism was closed ” to Mithras; and the 
native Egyptian* ref lined to admit Serapis within their 
city walls. 

How far were these cults serious rivals of Christianity ? 
We have no means of estimating the number of their 
devotees; moreover, they were over mixed up with 
rtuxitiar gods; fen- worshippers followed them alone. 
They lui*l nothing like the wide spread of the Catholic 
Church, or Its organisation and Its unity. The Christians 
wore most numerous precisely in those provinces which 
were tile most civilized, and where these gods were little 
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kugwti. The Fatter* seldom refer to Isis or Serapis, 1 and 
Haroack 9 says tlmi they display no serious Apprehensions 
of Mithrtdsui. Grigen rebukes Celsus for comparing the 
Christian mysteries with the mysteries of Mithras; he 
culls Mithmism Artttord^ dipftrvi, An<i the comparison 
with it was insulting; the Eleusinion, the .Eginetan, or 
the Egyptian mysteries were much better.* -Tustia Martyr 
and Tertullian incidentally mention various point* of 
’ ^semblance between Christian and Mithraic worship, anti 
ascribe these resentblances to the devil, 1 In the stint' 
wav the ample-minded Abbe Hue accounted for Tibetan 
Umrdsm- But the Pope put the good Father* book rm 
t h e Judex, Swapis and Isis and Mithras have no place 
m the polemic which the Fathers directed »-am*L the 
heathen; they never found it necessary to protest against 
them Indeed, the content wo* every way unequal. 
Christianitv wa* conscious from the beguming of it* 
piwd miadon 1 ; it hud . hi»toti»l S.vi«r «*» 
a definite teaching; it introduced anew moral ideal. It 
solved the eternal question - Who is my neighbour 
-Thou ehalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with oh thy soul, nod with all thy mind ; and thou 
*iialt love thy neighbour ns thyself " The* two com¬ 
mandments the Christians carried into daily life: it was 
by their devotion and their charity that they won the 
world. J- Kwmor. 
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THE TWO INVASION HYPOTHESIS 

In Ills review of Mr. Ramaprasfid s work oil TAe Inda* 
Aryan Race# in the laisb number of the Journal Professor 
Keith has honoured me more than once by mentioning 
my 1121 me. I would ask permission to refer to one of 
these passages* that on p* 173. He says:— 

'"It fan not Ijti too often or too clearly asserted that the two 
invasion- hypothesis of Dr* Ilocnilc and Sir G T Cirieraon has 
oot the slightest support whatever hi the Vrik literature, Ii 
has certainly nu secure support In the Prakrits, the complication 
i*f whose relation* Stun Kirfiou e recant work has emphasized. M 

Frofe&sor Keith will pardon me for drawing his 
attention to the fact that the assertion * which lie 
says li cannot be too often or too clearly made 11 is an 
a^ertion of a universal negative, which even his learning 
would find a difficult matter to prove, and that an 
improved assertion, however often, or however clearly, 
it is made, is not ot much value. 

Professor K ith is an expert in Vedic subject* and 
1 gratefully acknowledge the help that 1 have gained 
from his published writings and from his private com- 
mu ideations, 3 am no such expert, and therefme I do 
not venture tu refer him to anything that l have written, 
although 1 have more than once quoted Yedic passages in 
support of the hypothesis that lie so roundly condemns. 
May I, however, refer him, and the reader, to another Yedic 
expert. Professor Hillebrandt, and to his account of the 
Pa pis in Vedi&cht Aftjthd^U, especially to pp 110 iT_ 
That the reference is not unworthy of consideration h 
shown by the fact that Professor Hillobrandt, in a letter 
written fifteen years ago, which I have before me m 

I write, was himself the person who drew my attention to 
the passage as showing that, to quote Iiiji own words, 

II two different inroads E>f Aryan invaders can be disco venal 
even in Ycdic hymns," 
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As for the Prakrits, I would again remind him that it 
is impossible to prove a universal negative, and would 
add that I am unable to discover how Professor Kanow s 
valuable recent work on them affects what Professor Keith 
calls *' the two invasion hypothesis As to whether the 
sure support, the existence of which Professor Keith 
denies, does or does not exist, this i» not the place for 
such a discussion, which would necessarily he a lengthy 
one* All that I can do is to pat on record th,sphere 
are other persons familiar with Prakrit who are not of Ids 
opinion. 

In the next place, may 1 point out that I have never 
put forward any 'two invasion hypothesis". 1 have 
referred to such an hypothesis, but have stated in so 
many words 1 “ it is immaterial whether we arc to look 
upon the state of affaire as two invasions, or os the earlier 
auJ later invasions of a series extending over a long 
period of time". This is a very different hypothesis, and 
is one from which l have never wavered. 

As for the " wedge r ‘ theory, the dropping of which 
is, according to Professor Keith, one great merit of 
Mr ttnmiprosAd’s theory, that is Dr. Hoc-rule's concern, 
and he is quite able to defend it if he so desire. From 
the point of view of philology it u not of great importance. 
It is in agreement with the present condition of Jndo- 
Aryan languages, and [ have often pointed this out but 
it is not necessary as an explanation. That condition 
could—I am speaking not from the ethnological but from 
the purely philological pint of vkw-eqimliy well agree 
with a theory that the iimt speakers of the Midland 
language were the earlier arrivals, and those of the Outer 
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Pali Text Society, Points of Controversy on 
3Objects or Discoohke, being a translation of the 
Kalita Vntlhu from the Abhidhntnmn Pituka. By 
Suv.'E Zas Al-Ku, B.A., and Mrs. Hhys Davids, 
M.A. 1915, 

The title Points of tControversy, though less literal 
a translation than tin? sub-title of this work, is well 
chosen to indicate the nature of the text translated. The 
Katha-ViiLthu, classed us canonical, represents Buddhist 
orthodoxy at it later stage than the Pali Suttapiiaka and 
under a different aspect. Kven From the rest of the 
Abhidhanuuapifaka, to which it belongs, the Knlhii- 
Vatthu stands apart, not only by the presence of certain 
elements particular to itself, but by the laid that 
orthodox opinion attached to it. It alone of the canonical 
Pali books has a traditional author and date. By 
generally received tradition the author i« the teamed 
and energetic Moggalipntta lissa, and his work is 
a production associated with the Council of Patna held 
uuder Anoka's patronage about itc. 246. About that 
time, as is well known, the influence of the Buddhist 
school known ns the Theravnditis was strong enough in 
India to bring about a historical Confession of the Faith 
and proclaim as orthodox the canon of scripture to which 
Ceylon and Further India have adhered dowu to the 
present day. 

The particular feature of the Katb&-\ fitthu just 
mentioned is the preservation iu extremely brief form 
of the theses of certain schools, within the general 
Buddhist community, which had come to a more or lees 
marked departure from orthodoxy. The text is thus 
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a sort of manual of controversy for Buddhist teachers. 
It looks, on ft first glance into the Pali, both dull and 
difficult, The dullness and difficulty have nevertheless 
yielded to work that may be compared to patient restora¬ 
tion of nu old and curious picture—cleaned and restored 
the picture reveals a group of dimputations monks that 
interest the true student profoundly, little as he may 
expect it, in their cherished common tradition, their 
serious or fantastic differences, and the language and 
terms, most important to their doctrine, on which they 
cross-egamincd each other. As to the way in which the 
text assumed its present form there are xom e helpful 
observations in Mrs* Rhys Davids’ Prefatory Notes, 
She considers that there is inner evidence in the Kutlm- 
Vatthu of slow growtii by accretions No work put 
together for a special occasion or to meet an entirely new 
need could conceivably have assumed the 44 patchwork 
quilt appearance ,r of the Knthii-Yatthii. Probably there 
was some sort of plan in it, but the series of debates 
*■ never exhaustive on the views of various schools 
are not continued sy a to mat \ tally. Then tins disputes 
return, naturally enough, to single doctrines of import¬ 
ance, c r g. concerning the Buddha or arahnnts, several 
times, Mrs, Rhys Davids thinks it possible that " < l)each 
lint Ini (or at times at two or more Kathas) was framed 
by or by order of the heads of the Sungha at the time 
when each seceding school newly systematized and 
taught this and that heresy or gave it occasional and 
special prominence, and that ( 2 ) nmh a new Katha or 
sub-group of them was added by memorial or scriptural 
registration to the existing stock of Kathia”. 

There are of course puzzles in these disputations for 
eis who plunge into them centuries after they were 
recorded, and recorded, m we must remember, for those 
who were certainly familiar with many matters on which 
we have no information unless we can wring it from the 
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f!f> mm^tt arioa. This we cannot always ilo. Thu com¬ 
mentator of the KatluV-Vattlm was not liberal with 
information as to matters of fact. In this cast) it was 
only the discussion of ideas and terms, as Mrs, Rhys 
I )jtvitls ohsurvos, that in teres tod the many-sided Ihiddhu- 
ghosa; the translator must make the most of his 
threadbare details as to the external history of these 
early schools* We are left to speculate on most of 
the names adopted by eighteen distinct communities 
claiming to adhere to particular persons or doctrines or 
receiving their name from some particular Locality* 
Their connexion, or the connexion of some of them, with 
the Council of Patna is re-stated in the coinmetitutor's 
introductory chapter, which serves as a prologue to the 
translated text. According to this the venerable Tissa 
arrayed 500 orthodox and 500 heterodox statements in 
a certain order and dealt with them all" to avert all ijanes 
of liuresv that had arisen and that aught in tine future 
arise * With so much condensed into one canonical work 
we might expect a perfect example of the Short Way 
with J)issentem J '; hut in regard to many questions the 
argument is turned various way s and the heterodox thinker 
pursued without haste from ids position, cornered with 
logic and overljorne by long quotations from the SiitU- 
pitakn. From this very brief description it will be seen 
how impossible it would be to give an intelligible trans¬ 
lation of a work of this kind without a thorough 
knowledge of the Suttapitaka. the remaining books of 
the Abhidlmmma. and the Commentary on the Katha- 
Vatlhn. Mrs, lihys Davids* record of work Inis but to Ins 
recalled, and when we rank this lately completed tusk 
with the others it is paving a high but only a just tribute 
to the volume lie fore us. With respect to the translation 
Mrs. Rhys Davids speaks plainly : “ We wore not com¬ 
piling a crib for learners of Fall/* but her mime utul that 
of her collaborator are sufficient guarantee of the serious 
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value of this version for the student of the original 
language. The expression quoted occur* with reference 
to a rather bold re-arrangement of the catechism or 
dialogues, so that the questions, answers, and repetitions 
could be condensed into ruse volume of translation. 
(Mr, Arnold C. Taylor's excellent "ditiuii makes two £u11- 
wshn-J T.T.S. volumes, j 

Tlie re-arrangement, of course, calls for that close 
attention on the pail of the student which the use of n crib 
is rather apt to undermine, it only means a tittle more 
exercise with the dictionary and a few salutary difficulties. 
On the other hand, the translators have spared no pains 
to throw a clear light on their text. They have added 
explanatory paragraphs from the Commentary and 
abundance of footnotes giving exact references to the 
canonical works quoted. The text is also supplemented 
by tables of contents so arranged as to show the grouping 
of subjects of controversy ami the grouping ni opinions 
tinder the names of such of the dissenting schools 
as here appear in the lists against the Tlieravftdins. 
There are also Indexes and Supplementary Notes on 
certain important terms of the Abhidhnmmn. In the 
study of this terminology and in discussion of the logical 
method employed in the Katha-Yntthu Mr. Shwe Zm\ 
Aung contributes generously of his learning and special 
knowledge os a Buddhist of Burma trained in the West, 
Critical treatment of a translation so full of difficulties 
could only be attempted by a critic able to claim 
competence in Uni matter at least approaching that of 
these experienced felluw-workers. Thcdr critic* in this 
branch of Tali studies will probably be just ready to 
liegin when the present work and its predecessor, the 
Compendium of Phihmpky, have become, like hu<Uhid 
/'sycAufoyy, the classics oil the subject. 


M. IL Ji. 
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The Pi ary of Asanija Kano a Pillai, Vol. IV 
Oil'- recognizes the new' band of Mr. H. Dodwell in the 
Introduction and in the tubful notes throughout with 
pleasure. but the alteration of the title-page ami the 
omission of the summary of contents in the different 
chapters are to he regretted. The notes enable the 
reader to remember the relationships of the various 
members of Madame Dapteix's family. With this know¬ 
ledge the reader understands why -Madras was excluded 
from the operations of the official Dubasli in favour of 
M ad ame. She was thought by reason of them to have 
greater and better opportunities of being useful to tile 
Governor of the French Settlements than Anonds Bangs 
Pillai himself. 

The diarist did not, of coarse, share the opinion that 
such a thing was possible, lit* had a very good opinion 
of himself, and (.lie reader cannot kelp feeling that he was 
justified in the opinion he held. Dupleix relied upon him 
to sec that everything inside and outside Pondicherry— 
except at Madras—went right. The IIabash managed 
the Company's investment, as well as the private trading 
affairs of the Governor; he was Chief Secretary and 
Interpreter and controlled all the correspondence with the 
country merchants and the country powers ; lie was the 
Chief Intelligence Officer of the Government, with as 
many subordinates as were necessary for the work in 
hand; he was the Earl Marsha! who arranged nil the 
ceremonies at the reception of the country chiefs; he was 
the trusted conductor of Duplerx'a public and private 
intrigues; lie was the Homo Secretary who watched and 
reported the public feeling, and the public opinion not 
only iu French territory but beyond it. 

The volume includes the period between March 15, 
1747, and March M, 174k. Daring the whole of this 
time the Company’s trade and the struggle with the 
English were more or less at a standstill. Both were 
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stopped by the arrival on the coast of Commodore 
Griffin's squadron. The presence ol Lhe Heat not only 
closed the sea routes to and from Pondicherry, hut also 
obliged the French to keep their garrisons at that town 
and at Madras within the walls, lest the fleet should 
make an attack nit either place during their absence. 

The only event of real importance was Lhe attempt to 
attack Fort St. David during the temporary absence of 
the British squadron in January, 1748. The attack was 
well planned. Duplets attended to a number of different 
details hiEiiself, Bub it wag delayed in consequence of the 
professional jealousy of the French naval and military 
officers, who were unwilling to !>c placed under the orders 
oE the Company's senior officer, In spite of his proved 
ability. When Duple is resolved the difficulty by taking 
com in a ud himself the British fleet returned to the Fora 
St, David roads and the opportunity was lost. 

Apart from ihe events the diary of this period hug an 
importance oE its own. The characters qE the principal 
agents in the drama gradually unfold themselves. That 
oE Kinign Filial s Lands out to advantage by the side of 
those: of Governor and Madame Duploix. One cannot 
help feeling that Rang* Plllni is the honest man* uud that 
the others are scheming, intriguing, and unscrupulous 
persons. DupSeix was undoubtedly a remarkable man, 
courageous and masterful: hut he was petnbut under 
opposition and violent in temper, he was suspicious of 
others* he judged them harshly and unjustly, and was 
always ready to believe the worst of them. Rang* FiJlai 
had a genuine admiration for his good points, and 
occasionally expressed it openly; he had also an equally 
genuine contempt for his weak points, but be only ex¬ 
pressed tills privately in his dinry T 

As for Madame, she was Ranga Filial s formidable rival 
professionally and personally. Her object was the 
acquisition of power as a source of wealth. Rang* 
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Filhiis influence and power were well established when 
Fort St. George was taken. She could not establish her 
own influence and power without first destroying Isis, 
This she attempted to do in various underhand ways. 
It is to the honour of Dapleix that he took little or no 
notice of the complaints and libellous stories by which 
she song)it to discredit the Ddbaoh. Bang* Filki on his 
part took his revenge in his diary. In this lie dissected 
her motives and character, and libelled her in real Indian 
fashion to Ms heart’s con lent. 

The Only criticism it seems necessary to inuko is with 
regard to the surname BarnewnIL The editor has 
evidently come to the conclusion that that was the real 
name, in spite of the epitaph on Anthony s tombstone, 
- Hie jaeet Antonin* Coyle de Ihirnavul, spleiidore natuUum 
in Hibernia darns" etc. He has good reason for this 
opinion, for Anthony's contemporaries, the Fleet woods, 
were related by marriage to n family of Barney? all or 
BumewdL This fact may easily account for Anthony s 
presence in Madras, But a note is required to justify the 
opinion. 

The hearty ihanks of all historical students are due to 
the editor, the translator, and the Government of Madras 
for another volume. 

Frank Penny, 


The IUqImIt of BadP al-Zaman al-HamaMni, 
Translated from the Arabic, with an introduction 
and nates, historical and grammatical, by \\\ J. 
Phendeiloast, E Litt. (Oxen), pp. sii and IPO. 
London : Luzac & Co. 

The publication of this book spells belated justice done 
to the originator of an important bran eh of Arabic 
literature. On like Hariri, his more brilliant imitator. 
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llainadunl has not received that amount of attention at 
the hands of European scholarship which ho deserves. 
Apart from the half-dozen magdmat published by 
Silvestre do Sacy in Ids C'ArtiJfiffliafAitf nrabs < vol, nil. 
and the few specimens translated into German hy 
Amthor nothing has been done to make European 
readers acquainted with the work of the " Wonder of the 
Agewho, as to taste, is distinctly superior to Hariri. 
Sincere thanks are therefore due to Mr. Prendergast for 
his labours, and the thoroughness with which he lias 
dealt with Hamadfini s life and the literary, as well as 
ids the tic, aspect of his work. The reader will mi$s, 
however, any mention of the abstracts from Huniadfkuis 
biography with which Do Socy accompanied his repro¬ 
ductions, although the annotations of the latter arc 
occasionally alluded to iti the notes. The modern reader 
who is unacquainted with the language of the original 
will Hnd in these stories specimens of a literature with 
a charm of its own. The hero is a clever beggar who by 
his tricks, anecdotes, and withy repartee both ill prose 
and verse shows up human follies and failings and at the 
same time ekes out a precarious live I if mud. He is even 
a man of education, as his criticism of the style of the 
renow ned AI tlali ift reveal s. T3 10 ethic* 1 e] e me n L is prov i d ad 
by the sad background which la meant to convince Ins 
audience that he woe forced by the vicissitudes of life to 
choose the calling of a vagabond. 

Valuable Is the translators introduction treating on 
rhymed prose In Arabic, as well as his investigation of 
the term nu njfdma. In the notes ho display a ;i sound 
knowledge of the older Arabic literature, ilis Hebrew 
and Aramaic quotations however, arc not faultless,, and 
hero lie might with advantage have sought expert advice. 
Otherwise he hu shown himself the right man to 
undertake the work, and wo may perhaps hope that lie 
will proceed to prepare a critical edition of the original. 
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which will not Ims superfluous in spice of the Oriental 
edition* In existence, The get-up of the book is excellent. 

H. HlHtiCllFELU 


An n ua l B Evonr o f ti i e M ysoue A ecu jmh jog ic ax* 
Department fob the Yeah 10 15-1 fl. By K. 
Narasimixach ah. Fob Bangalore: Government 
Press, 1916. 

Tiie present report is fully equal in interest and value 
to iis predecessors, wbieh ia saying n good deal. f 1 jl refu\]y 
written and abundantly it lust rated p these volumes are 
u mine of accurate information on the antiquities and 
history 7 of Southern India, for which students should 
l>e deeply grateful. The present report deals mainly with 
the antiquities of Vuruvetwre and SritigBri. Those of 
Sriftgerir including the famous abbey founded by the 
great Sankara Aizharya, lire particularly interesting on 
account both of the illustrious names connected with 
that sacred place and of their own artistic merit- 
The beautiful YidySankara tempi* there is a highly 
ornate building in the Dra vidian style, possessing the 
remarkable feature (probably unique in India) of befog 
upaidiil at both ends; it was erected soon after the 
Vem- i35G as a memorial of the famous Vidyfttirthfl t 
the teacher of Bhan&tltirthii, and of the still more 
renowned divisie and scholar Sayan a* Several varh 
charters and inscriptiona arc noticed, among them two 
grants purporting to be from the Ganga kings 
Kohkanivnrma (AviniU) and Diirvinlta, as also some 
rather interesting letters to the Abbot of Sriugeri from 
Krishna nVja Qdeyar If, Haidar + Alf t and Tipp« 5 aild w * 
have reason to hope that further study of the records of 
Srihgen will enable Mr. Karas imhnehiir to throw more 
light on the Jiirtory of that distinguished school* 

L D. B. 
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Annual Report of the A rchj&o logical Department 
of His Highness the Xjeam'is Dominions, 
1914—15 a.o, By Ci Yaeoanl Fol. Hydembad : 
Calcutta printed. 191(1 

The great wealth of Hyderabad State in monnvneute of 
antiquity has long been known. Its treasures range in 
date from the Muurjn period (only two years ago a now 
edict of AnOka was discovered at Mask!) to the latest 
Moslem period, and include many work* of the first rank 
in their kind 3 not to mention the priceless paintings ami 
carvings of Ajrnita. The Government of E.H* the Nibbtu 
has now faced its duty towards these precious monuments 
of the past with gratifying energy by creating in June, 
IS 14, a special A rrfiam logical Departmout for the State 
under the charge of Mr. G. Yazdani* The record of 
Mr, Yazdani a first year is presented in this report, and 
tells of much good work already accomplished and a 
goodly promise for the future- It h moreover wall 
Illustrated with plates reproducing photographs of 
chaiiyca in Ajantn, Pitalkhora, Aurangabad, and E31 ora + 
temples and their details at A awn and Ittagi, and 
specimens of Modem architecture at Bodhan, Hyderabad* 
Bidac* ami Dunlatahruh \Ye wish the new Department 
and its Superintendent nmcli suceesn, and anticipate from 
their labours a rich harvest. 

L. D. B. 


Elements of Hindu Iconography. By T. A. Gofinatha 
Kao, M.A. Voh It, Tarts 1 and 2. 4lo. Madras: 
Law Printing House. 191G, 

These two wtout volumes complete the valuable work of 
the author, of which the preceding parts have already 
been noticed m thk Journal. For the most part they 
are concerned with the iconography of ^aivfcm. After 
mi iiktioduction on the various schools of this church, and 
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a chapter on the development of the cult oI Kudra-Siva, 
the author proceeds to its ieosiography, setting forth the 
rules of the voluminous Southern literature for the eoii- 
tfcruction of the images of the great god in his various 
aspects at id of his a&sociute deities, and illustrating them 
from actual works of art. Thus we have chapters treating 
successively of tineas, the /, ih*]Q<lhhari\-m uHi or form of 
the god emerging from a linfra, the C Vi<rtatwM r fttira- 
mti-Hi or form of Siva wearing the moon on his headdress, 
the Pa-upata forms, the forms representing him as seated 
in a pose of ease, the types associating him with his 
consort Uma and his son Stand a, the various terrific 
aspects or mrahara-mwrt is, the amtgraka-mUrtU or types 
illustrating legends of his acts of grace, the different 
modes of his dunces, the iJakshind-rnurtis representing 
him in various forms as the genius of wisdom and music, 
and divers miscellaneous aspects. These sections are 
followed by ail exposition of some rather abstruse theory 
on certain phases of the god. with their representation 
in art, 1 and a short chapter on local legends, After Siva 
conic .Sknnda or Snhrahiminvn, the minor deities Xandb 
kesvara and Chaiujesvara, the Bhaktas or devotees 
comprising the sixty-three >uiva votaries and the twelve 
Vaishnnvu Alvars, with some additional figures), Ary a 
(Ayyaimr or Hartham-pufcra). the Kshetrapula or god li ng 
of the homestead. Brahtud, the Dikpalas or tutelary gods 
of t he quarters of space, the A^vinidcvaltLs, and a series of 
tni^elluneous demigods. There arc two appendices, the 
first dealing with the proportions of the dancing figures 
of iSiva, and the second comprising the text of the 
passages from iMonographic works quoted in the course 
of the book. 

The work h one of much learning and research, and 

* Iti Cdiuwxiaffl with this wo may point fmt that the fttitW ad^nces 
very argUMiMtlA to nIiuw that the fnirum-i *' TrimOr!!* 1 

ELcphanta ia not a TrimurLL at all, but a -mirfti (MV \ x. S§- iT-J, 
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will be indispensable to future students of art and tnyth.' 
At tile saint* lime we may venture to point out a few’ 
minor defects, which, though they do not impair the 
value of the book ns a whole, might with advantage 1 m; 
removed iu a future edition. The list of errata b long, 
hut it is nut exhaustive. The transcription of Sanskrit 
words is often disfigured by irregularities in the use of 
diacritic signs fe.g, ' Kf-iyftkraniadyotmi ’)• The author 
Mufflers from a weakness painfully common among Hindu 
writers, the tendency to give incomplete references: most 
■ .f the passages to which he refers in his introductory 
chapter on the cult of Sivn (pp. :ih-71t are mentioned 
without specification of chapter and verse 1 ; and (hough 
the passages, cited in the subsequent sections are textual)}' 
given iu Appendix 11, with the references to the chapters 
in which they occur, even then the number?; of the verses 
aro omitted, although they might have Ijeen added without 
difficulty, at any rate in many cases. The statement on 
p. 4b that Itudra “is. throughout the Vedic period, 
identified with A gib " surely needs considerable qualiti ca¬ 
tion; and the whole section on ^iva (pp. U£) 71) is far 
from adequate ah nu exposition of the origins tui'I develop¬ 
ment of that polymorphic cult. These, however, are 
minor incidents iu the work. 

L. IX Barnett. 

1 TIhi WQftkniaa Wlvd a«r author into » mutaln on p. 4,1, where he 
fc|nnks of the Siiukliiiymm mat Knaxhirnki Brnti US two distinct 

works; Or a matter of fact, they art ana had [In; same. 
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JOHN PA1THPULL FLEET, €.LE- 
On the 21st of February Iasi John Faith full Fleet 
passed away from us, dear to many; and honoured by alL 
Our loss is grant, greater than words tan tell* 

He came from it typical English stock of the best type. 
His father was John George Fleet, of Roystons, Chiswick, 
his mother Esther Faithful!. Horn in 1847 and educated 
at the Merchant Taylors' School, he was appointed in 
1865 to the Indian Civil Service, and in preparation for 
his work in India applied himself among various studies 
to Sanskrit, which he J earned from Theodor Gold stile ket\ 
then professor at University College, London. To 
froldstUckcr i s profound learning and stimulating teaching 
he owed much. When Ivls studios in London were 
finished he proceeded in 1867 to tin? Presidency of 
Bombay, and entered the Revenue and Executive Brandi 
«.f the service. He soon distinguished hhusrjf us n 
capable and energetic ad in migrator, and was sucvk lively 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate* Educational Inspector 
in the Southern Division (1872), Assistant Political Agent 
in Kolhapur and the Southern Marat ha Country ( 1875 ), 
mid Collector and Magistrate (1 882), In the meanwhile 
he won busy w ith literary and scientific studies From 
the Brat he hud been attracted la the investigation 
of the historical records engraved on stone and rapper- 
plates which arc so abundant in the Bombay Presidency. 
Before his time little progress had been made In 
constructing scientific systems of Iudiaii history and 
epigraphy ; the work that had hecu done was largely 
one-sided and amateurish, and from lack of fixed criteria of 
date almost the whale of the chronology was Boating In 
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the dir. That science arose out of this abacs was due to 
Float more Hi an to any other man. Thu subject was 
congenial to his mind, which cared intensely for real!tits 
and little for the artificial elegances of literature, except 
in so far os tba knowledge of the latter enabled him to 
interpret the records of the former. He loved details, 
not for their own sake, but as bricks to be methodically 
built up into ordered systems of science. And the com¬ 
bination of qualities that be brought to l«ar upon these 
studios was such as no previous investigator had ever 
possessed. He perfected his hiuskrit.j he acquired 
a thorough mastery ovor the beautiful Kanarese language 
in its ancient and modern dialects; and lie gradually 
gained a knowledge of Indian chronology and astronomy 
in which few, if any, Europeans could equal him. The 
royal roads to learning which students of this generation 
enjoy were not granted to him; good grammars, hand¬ 
books, and dictionaries were few ; and Fleet acquired his 
learning by hard labour under great difficulties. To give 
only one instance, he worked for several years without 
ii lexicon of Sanskrit. Ida only bqok uf reference being 
Haughton's Bengali-English Dictionary. But in spite of 
the obstacles put in his way by lack of facilities and of 
leisure—or perhaps indeed because of them, for difficulties 
only increase tlm strength of mind of such characters— 
he soon made his mark by his papers on the epigruphic 
records and Idstory uf Southern India, first in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
then in the /tidtun Atrfigmtry, which was founded in 
1872, and was edited by him from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth year of its career. His writings were notable 
for the combination of the qualities most essential for the 
cpigrapinst-hiKturian—deep knowledge of Lhe Sanskrit 
and Kanarese languages and literatures, minute accuracy 
in details, together with remarkable skill in synthesis, 
sound critical judgment, and strictly scientific method. 
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Id 187$ he published for the India Oftiee the collection 
entitled PAli, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarose Inscriptions ". 
In iaS3 the post of Epigraphisl to the Government or 
India, was specially created, and he was appointed to it. 
He held it for three years. In 18HU he came back to 
administrative duty, becoming Collector and Magistrate 
at Sholapur. Two years later appeared his ' Inscriptions 
of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors", forming 
the third volume of the Cor pm I mcfiptiomm Indkarum, 
a splendid monument of exact scholars 1 1 ip and critical 
judgment. The Gupta period is in the annals of classical 
India almost what the i'ericlean age is in the history of 
Greece: and in this magnificent volume Fleet did full 
justice to its epigraphie records from the side both of 
literature and of history, lie published here the brilliant 
discovery that tho epoch of the Gupta dynasty was 
A.d, 319-20, which ever since has been the keystone in 
the structure of Indian chronology. And all the time he 
was working with nnflagging energy on his official duties. 
In 1389 he became 'Senior Collector, in 1391 Com¬ 
missioner of the Southern and in 1S92 of the Central 
Divisions, and in 1893 Commissioner of Customs. His 
“Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts in the Bombay 
Presidency”, forming voL i, pt. il, of the Gazetteer (if 
the Jtomtkty Presidency, was issued in 1395. In tills 
work he digested with masterly system the immense 
mass of historical data that he had collected during 
his many years of research in the ep[graphic and 
literary records of Ins much-loved province and its 
neighbourhood, and established the outlines of its history 
on a Hare basis. Two years later he rented from 
the Indian Civil Service, and made his home in Ealing. 
He was now able to give his whole time and energy to 
liis favourite studies,and he worked upon them constantly 
and vigorously almost to the Inst, contributing to this 
Journal and the Epigmphia Indlea a continuous series 
JRAB. Miff. ^ 
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of papers and notes, sol of which lx>re the impress of his 
deep iind esael learning, In l&Oli he* ltecaiue Honorary 
Secretary of this Society, an office which lie held to the 
end of liis life, and in 1012 lie was awarded the Society's 
Gold Medal. 

Fleet's position is that of a maeatro d't color r.he kihw, 
a leader of scicntitic research. His method was one of 
exact, sober, and critical investigation of facts, aiming at 
sure synthesis, and avoiding uusLive speculation. He was 
certainly a philologist, and that to an eminent degree: lie 
had an accurate and wide knowledge of Sanskrit, and his 
mastery of Kanarese was extraordinary; but lie chiefly 
valued these things as means for the attainment of 
scientific and historical truth. For literature ns literature, 
art for art's sake, im did not greatly care. But lie had 
a warm humanity and keen interest in the real tilings of 
life, which Jed him to delight in the simple ballads of his 
sturdy peasantry', many of which lie collected with loving 
care, and sonic of which he published in the Iwlian 
Antiquary with their mu*it Allied to this quality was 
bis capacity for friendship, lie was a singularly warm 
and generous friend, endlessly kind and thoughtful, and 
freely lavishing time and labour in order to aid others. 
There was no Lruee of selfishness or egoism in his nature. 
He invited newcomers into the domain in which ho was 
acknowledged muster, and generously helped them with 
counsel and guidance. He p <* branded Frans Kiel horn, ihi* 
great master of .Sanskrit grammar, to turn his attention 
to epigraphy and chronology; and others are still living 
wiio can testify to their indebtedness to him for inspira¬ 
tion and help. Jfon omnia morfirua ,> to ail he has 
bequeathed a noble example of high achievement, and to 
ids friend* a dear and gracious memory. 


L. D. Barnett 




NOTES OF TftE QUARTER 

(January-March, IG17> 


I, General Meetings of the Rotal Asiatic Society 

January 9\ 1917 ,— Th> F, W. Thomas in the Chair. 

The following were elected members o£ tile Society:— 

Mr. M* T. Rimmawami Aiyar* 

Mr. A. V. Yenkafmma Aiyar. 

Mr. Syed Zckhur Ali. 

Srij ukl a Saiischatidra Ghosh, 

Major L. A. Howartb* 

Mr, Raghubir Singh Jaapuh 

Mr. GokakhaiiEl Kohli. 

Balm Floras Chandm Mukhopudhyayn, 

Mr. Sntyya Prasad MuhajalL 
Mr. IL Pndmunabhaiyer. 

The How. Rai liaiuiilur il. Astathhujii Pmssd. 

Piunlir Parahu Rasim Shnsirh 

Mr. Satahti 1 Snndara Suryouftrayamm. 

Mr* E* J. Thomas* 

Mr, Rmiuini llikiijrm Sen Gupta Vidyabinocle* 

Nine nomituitions were approved for election at the 
nest General Meeting. 

Mr. Herbert Baynes read a paper t-n titled 11 The Zoruas- 
trizin Prophecy and the Messianic Hope *\ which dealt 
with alt the references in the Avestsi to Sao'syaud, the 
coining Healer or Saviour, and pointed out what an 
interesting light the subject threw upon one of the most 
striking and beloved episodes in our Lord's Hfe, namely * 
the coming of the three Wise Men from the East. 

A Tier giving the results of recent rascarehea in the 
realm of IriUimn religion, the lecturer proceeded to cite 
the following passages from the A vest a:— 

UzYJLcdliayjtd Karathufllro Agrera Maiayiim: clutola, Agra 
Mulnyo, jsmiUii darua Pjwi vg■ PjiUiu, jacini ttnavil Dacvc-Diitciu! 
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JttQilm Pairikdm yam Khnatlmltj yalundi us^ayitite Sao^ynj* 
verethraja bam apad EiswyM U^astanliJ hoca, rmcnnii.l 
tigaatiuffldhyo baca rterrmadbyo I (Yendidild. ilx, 5.) 

Zaratbustm answered Aitgm Maluju : *'0 wicked Angm 
Msinym 1 shouEti like to destroy the creation of tbe Daevas; 
I would elay the Naan, formed by tbe Dacvns, find the Peri 
Khnathaiti, whilst looking for the coining of the victorious 
rtmofyamj from Lake Kansu, from the region of tbe dawn, from 
tbe depths of tbe rising of the sun.” 

Aaaonfim Yagubts sntsko spciWio FmvuaayO y&zamaidv* Yik> 
ftvfim khv'ndrem BivyfikJujay^ilti yftin Spitaiimhe a^&ono 
Zaruthujiirahv. Navaca nciYELLti&a navju^i tiiivaca bazogm 
namsesca hoc vital 

We worship tbe good, forceful, and beneficent Frames of 
the juat who watch over the genu of Zamthostra tho venerable, 
the just, in number D f DO, D£HJ, DODO myriads* (Farvaidin 
Yast # sui, 20.) 

Yo it y bud Soofvrts veretbmja n&mti Astva<J-EreLH 3 ca ndmn. 
Avatba Sna*yifcs yitthn vfspetn aliilm a^tvoutein buy ay ful. 
Avntlui AstviiiLEretO yntha ostvslo M irftAll&Yfio Aatvad- 
Itbauju^beiD paitlatad paiiistfitcO bifttngrv ritrayia Drnjo juiLtis- 
tUfcg apwn-kiKfltahfi dboe*aj|luV 

Who will have tbe name Hao^yaijrb the victorious, and 
Aatvad'Eruta* Ho is Soo^yatid because be will do goad to all 
the coriwreat world. He b Astviul-Errl* tiecanso be will render 
corporal bftinp indent rue tilde, body and mnl; m order to repel 
tbo Druj of tbe biped brood, so a* to destroy tbo evil done by 
the- just. (extix.) 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Thomas, Dr. Ettchhi\ 
Mr. Kennedy, IVofessor Be van, Mr. Mead, mid Professor 
H&gopinn took pari. 


February IS, 1917.— Mr + M. fjtagworth Baines, Vico- 
Preflident, in the Chair. 

The following were ulocfcod members of the Society 

Mr- C, F- Argyll-Suity- 
Babu Kedirawnr Baaicrjee. 

Mr, Thomas Brown. 
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Mr* H* A. Dnmi. 

Mi?- Lolita Prasad Dutt. 

Tin- R«v* H, L Marshall* 

U.LL Rama Varum, the Elayitraja of Chirakkal. 

Baba Jitendnuiith Ray* 

Babu Pwijemlra Nath Roy. 

Four nominations were approved for election at the 
nost General Meeting* 

Miss M. A* CKaplicka read a paper entitled On the 
Track of the Tuogm'V The paper wos well illustrated by 
lantern Elides, and Professor Arthur Keith and Mr, Hopkins 
took part in the discussion which followed. 


March IS, WIT. —Mr* M. Longwurth Dames, Vice- 
President, in Lhe Chair. 

'five Chairman announced with deep regret the death 
of Mr. J. F- Fleet, the Hon. Secretary of the Society, on 
February 21; and a resolution coukeying to his family the 
deep sense of the loss to the Society and to the Cause id' 
Oriental learning, as well as deep sympathy with his 
relatives, was passed* 

The following were elected members of the Society:— 

Professor Amikitl Chandra Datt, 

Mr. B. N* MatmnL 

Snkibz&da BliagtU Lakshmaii Sm^h. 

Vaidyu Pandit Rumcluindra VidyantiUL 

Three nominations wore approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. Thomas read a paper on M Tlie Training of the 
Sanskrit Poet"* 

After premising that the title of the paper was to In? 
taken literally and not os comprising any general 
appreciation, historical or otherwise, of Indian poetry, 
or an exposition of the subtler theories of the works on 
Altv?}ikam t or Poetics, he proceeded to show by a number 
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of quotations from such works that the Sanskrit critics 
distin^uishod in the development of the poet four factors, 
njimd y, fancy or inspiration (pmiibhd ). culture (i jp utpatti h 
practice (abhydm} x And instruction (iii&a)* These are 
expounded in derail ; and, in particular, the Insi-natued 
involved the study and laborious imitation of recognized 
models, which procedure gives rise to some amusing 
discussions concerning plagiarism and its limits. The 
interaction of the poets' invention and the doctrines of 
the theorists was next iilustmled. The chief patrons of 
the poets were the kings, whose relations with their 
proteges are depicted in a lively manner in such works as 
the BkojwpvabandIi& Y Praha ndkacinto/imuii, etc. But the 
private man of taste (msika or mhirbuja) was not left 
out of view, and there are striking verges which exhibit 
the victorious effect of good poetry upon the hearer or 
confidence in an ultimate justification. The selection of 
familiar themes and the manipulation of earlier poets’ 
ideas or the poetic con vent i otis {kavi-mngat i or "'m n tayu ) 
in a [so occasionally vindicated, the originality being In 
Urn new treatment or new turn* In general, the Sanskrit 
poet wu* a schooled professional and appealed to a cultured 
taste. After a reference to the doctrines of dhvani and 
msu.the latter the salvation of Indian poetry, the lecturer 
proceeded to defend the writers of the elalwratc style 
from the charge of unriuturatncsa: if this poetry was 
according to its own definition not " life ", it was rich in 
wit, idea, and apophthegm, and it had the quality of true 
literature. He concluded by quoting a verse, asm tad to 
Bhna, which liuds the most perfect poetry in a com hi mi 
tiofi of culture ami sentiment, 

l’lie greater part of the paper ia to be published in the 
Dimiidarkar Memorial Volume, 

Sir George Ciri.irson took part in the discussion. 
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IL Principal Contents op Oriental Journals 

I. Journal Abiatique. Serie XI t Tome VH, No. ii. 

Mamior&Eem (A,)> Fragments du coin men tun e de Daniel 
sur lea Psanrnea. 

G nuthiot ( II ), Notes hut le y-tLSgaulami, dlalecte i 1 *anion 
des confina du Pamir* 

Moret (A>% Charter d'immunit^ dans Pancion Empire 
e^yptieo. 

\ iiison (J.). Sur un car&ctere siugulier dans [alphabet 
turnout 

No. iii- 

Segalen (V.). Premier expose des re a n l tats ontli^ologiques 
obtemis clans la Chine oecidentale par la mission Gilbert 
do Yoiftins, Jean Lartigue, i-t Victor SegaJ«n r 1014. 

Senart (K). Notes depigraphic mdienne. Un iiouvel 

edit d'Asoka A Sliuski. 

Chabot (J* B.J, Puuiea. 

Worms (M.). NefretifcL 

II* Ceylon Antiquary and Lite rah y Reciter. 

VoL 11, Pt. ii* 

Perem (Rev. S. G.\ Jesuits in Ceylon. 

Le Goc (Rev. 3L G P ) H The Madn-Gaha. 

Lewis (J. P.). Some Notes on Ardrrcological Matters in 
the Northern Province, 

* 

Uafpin iC H A.), Notes on Marriage and its attendant 
Custom*, particularly among the Low Country Sinhalese* 

Beit (EL C* P, The Ahiguntirikajo or Ceylon Gypsies* 

Sanmmsekam (G> P.)* The BrvmHhnicnt of King Du in 
Gemumi. 

III, Journal op the Ceylon Branch op the Koval 
Asiatic Society* VoL XXin. Xo. IxviL 

Senavarstrie (J, 31*) h The Date of Buddhas Death and 
Ceylon Chronology, 

Lewis (F,), Notea on an Exploration in Eastern Uva and 
Southern Panama Fnttd* 
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IV. Bulletin dr l’£cole Fiuncaisb n'E xtreme Orient. 

Tonic XVI, i. 

Mospero (H-). Etudes d'Histoire d'Annum. 

V, Proceedings of the Socistv of Biblical Ancir.KOl/ioY. 

Vol. XXXIX, Pt. ii. 

Gardiner (Ainu U.). Professional Magicians in Ancient 
Egypt, 

Gastev ( \L}> Samaritan Phylacteries and Amulets. 

\L JoUiVSAL OF THE AUEIUCAN OMENTAL SOCIETY. 

m KXXVI, n. HU 

Jasfcrow (3L), In Mcrnomm, WilHam Halves Ward 

- Sumerian and Akkadian Views of Beginnings 

Hopkins [ E. Washburn), Tndra as God of Fertility. 

Prince (X Dyne Icy). Further Notes on the so-called Kpic 

of Paradis 

Camay (A. J-)- Iranian Views of Origins in connection 
with similar Babylonian Beliefs. 

Morgenstorn (X). The Etymological History' of the three 
Hebrew Synonyms for 11 to dunce f \ 

Yondenhurgh (F. A.). A Busmen Letter of Anu-Aarusur* 

VI1. JouiiKAij of the Pali Text Society, 1D15-191G. 
Dhiuimmrftma (P. )♦ Nil mar 0 pa&amiso. 

Lcdi Sad aw. On the Philosophy of Relations. 

, VUL Hi vista DictiLi Studi Oeientall VoL VEI l Faso, ii; 
Griffini i K ), II poemetto di Qudam ben Qadim. 
EeHom-Filippi {F.) f Baggio del Muiiivmcariyuim 
Boson (G.> T mein lie e le p let re nelle i&crizioni wnuiero- 
iLs&irod>ahi-tnncsi, 

Nallino (C. A,). Di IIm tftrnua opinions attribuita nd 
al-Lbibiz intomo ul Coruna 

-- Suir origins del noma die Mu'tuziliti. 

—— Sal notne di QadurilL 

Farina (Ck). Ln Preghtcra dalle offerte degti antiehc 
Egicinni. 

Ftiiui (C)> Giosnd nd Tibet. 




ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


A collection of documents belonging to the late Dr. West 
relating to the Kanhori and other Ca^ea, ant] a wlkction 
of photc^mphg* belonging to the late I>r. Burgess, of cave 
and other temples in India. From Mrs, Burgess. 

Some coins from the Blaldive Tslnmte, 

From the Rl> Hon* Sir Robert Chalmers, G.C.B. 

Aiyur. TL N&rayana, The Permanent History of Bharata 
Vorahn. 2£ vote. Sro. Trivandrum, lOlG-lG. 

From Professes Barnett* 

1 A iJ' € D-Diit 'A rA SU him -J ltvaynL The Ta f rikh-i-Jahjn- 

GusM. Parc iL Edited by Mirza Muhammad. (VoL xvi 
of the Gibb Memorial,) Ro>\ Svo + Leiden* If 16* 

/■Vow ffto GiM jTr«a/cM. 

Aziz, S + A* ShcM-Eartanm.. Life of the late F.M. Lord 
Kitchener, 8vo* Lahore, 1910. 

Bello ni-Filippi, h\ Ln Yasavndatte di Bhwtf* Post 8vo* 
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XI 

THE ACT OF TRUTH {SACCAKJRIYA): A HINDU SPELL 
AXE ITS EMPLOYMENT AS A PSYCHIC MOTIF IN 
HINDU FICTION ! 

lii EUGENE WATSON BURLINGAME, John* Hopkins UaiferMty r 
Baltimore. Mil 

i N Act of Truth is a fonmil declaration of fact. 
LA. accompanied by ei command or re^dutioij or prayer 
that the purpose of the ngent shall be accotnpliEihedv 
For example, tt bonier asks a sage how a certain nymph 
cat i la- captured, and the *age implies : 11 Nymphs can 
he captured by the utterance of a truth ; nor, under such 
circumstance*, have they power to vanish from sight/ 1 
Accordingly the hunter &nys to the nymph he desires to 
capture: “You ate the beautiful daughter of King 

1 Thk P&P *r 5 * intended to form a ehaptar in Frofesw Mam-ire 
UroinGcld* |M-ojtgt<rd cl Hindu Fictidti Motifs. Se* Lbe 

fnttowiug pnjKM-h lii B too rail old: **0» RocHTxing Psychic Mo till in 
ILnirJu Fiction* and the Laugh and Cry Mold/' Journal ol thtr American 
Oriental Society* xKVi, “On Talking: Bird* in Hindu Fiction, 1 * 

Ifafedbirt /Hr i'™r 1 SSil-dl. 1 k Thu Ch*rwt«t ami AdVMtnn?i 

nf Mfilndavn/' of the Amuricrm 1‘hitijMjphkal .Society, 

lib 

1 Com pore £t Kinjrfl.. L M-lS* M And Elijah (Ltiswcred and Mid lO the 
captain of Fifty, If 1 be n rmin oi Owl + then 1st lire camt down from 
heaven and OHifUiDe l1i» Ahd thy fifty. And there time down Eire 
from heave ti. and coitfrEisiacd him and Lis fifty. " 

jhas. LH7, Si 
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Drums ; if tlii^ U* true, halt: you arc bound fast ' K it 
Iw trill! that you are the daughter o£ King Drum ft. and 
that you were reared by the king, move not a foot 0 fair 
Munohara!" By the utterance of this truth on the part 
of the hunter the nymph addressed is immediately \>oand 
fast, and is unable to vanish from eight; but all of her 
companions vanish into the air. 1 

Or take the story of the restoration oF King Si vis 
cyt-s by iiu Act of Truth. Sivi, who is already noted for 
his generosity, one day makes a vow that should any one 
hog of him, not something outside of him, but patt of 
his very self, whether heart, flesh, blood, or eyes, he will 
give it to him. Sakka hears his vow, disguises himself 
as a blind beggar, and asks him for one of his eyes. 
Sivi forthwith gives him both. Afterwards, becoming 
depressed, he longs for death. Snkkn tells him to make 
an Act of Truth with reference to his gift, assuring him 
that, if ho will do so, Ids eye* will bo restored. Sivi 
thereupon makes the following Act of Truth ; " Whatso¬ 
ever sort or kind of beggar, comes to me is dear to toy 
heart, ft this be true, let one of nty eyes be restored. 1 * 
Immediately one of his eyes is restored. To restore the 
other eye. lie recites the following: " A Brahman came 
to me and asked me for one of my eves; unto him gave 
l two. Great joy and delight tilled me. If this Ikt true, 
let iny < fitter eye he r. ‘Stored.” Immediately Ids other 
eye is restored. The story goes uu to say that Sivi * new 
eyes were neither natural eyes nor divine eyes, inasmuch 
nu eye given by Sukka cannot lie made a natural 
*rV'-. nor can n divine eye be produced when the physical 
basis or cause has been injured; that limy are to be 
described as the Eyes of the Perfection of Truth.' 

" J^Wi'M ■TJtfii’, ii, 97 

: Jirr-rtn ISttf. In Jiitak'i rrt.'iM, lK* Siri B P cy*" wi’Pfl rertanxl by the 
iKlWer dl Ht» TrLilh.Ccimiicirml nrul by tllft Abundant frtor* of hi* tu^nl* 

Vlfyrlrlh iihthii litlW'j i /HIH JT*Jdprr r^f E‘>V< f*h ifC <rj m 
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A single truth is sufficient; and, ns in Llie examples 
cited, a truth of the most eouiinonplaee sort. As a rule 
the Act of Truth refers to some such fact as that the 
agent, or the person in whose behalf Lhe Act is performed, 
possesses certai ri gaud qualities or is free from certain 
evil qualities; that he has done certain things he ought 
to have done, or that he has left undone certain things be 
wight not to do* For example, reference is frequently 
mode to the truth of some teaching of the Buddha* or of 
hi* religion as a whole ; to religious devotion; to absence 
of hatred or malice; to the fact that a poison lias never 
deliberately injured a living being; and by women, to 
the fact of their chastity. But while the person who 
performs the Act, or the beneficiary thereof. Is generally 
represented ;is a paragon ot virtue, ami the reference ^ 
usurflty to religious truth or good works or merit, this 
is not iuvariably the case, 

A courtezan, provided she has at her command a single 
truth, thereby possesses power equal to that of the 
greatest saint. Thu Act of Truth sometimes refers, not 
to good tjualities or good works, but to the very opposite. 
For example, an ascetic par Forms an Act of Truth with 
reference to Ids dissatisfaction with the religious life . 
a father, with reference to his lack of religious devotion ; 
and n wife, with reference to her utter hatred of her 
husband. Adulterous Wives deceive their husbands by 
mock Acts of Truth ; wicked minister* deceive their 
khw- N'ot only are all the deities and powers of nature 
compelled to obey the com man d accompanying an Act of 
Truth when the persons involved are of blameless 
character and their motives the highest f they art- equally 
under compulsion to obey, however much against their 
will, the command that accompanies an Act performed 
for the express purpose of accomplishing deception or 
perpetrating a fraud ! 

In connection with the Power ot Truth are sometimes 
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mentioned Powers of Righteousness. Hueit as die power of 
goodness and the power of merit; and,, as well, the 
superhuman might of spirits, deities, and Buddhas. Such 
mention does not mean, however, that the Act of Truth 
in any way depends for its efficacy upon Lite co-operation 
of these other forces, powerful though they are. Truth, 
in and by Itself all-powerful and irresistible, is essentially 
distinct from diem, and operates independently of them. 
Truth, to tlie exclusion of any ordinary physical power 
or cause, U the sole power whereby tire conjurer causes 
rain to fall, lire to turn back, poison to be struck down. 
There is nothing that emmot be accomplished by the 
Truth. 1 Men, gods, powers of nature ; nil animate and 
inanimate things alike obey the Truth, Even the Buddhas 
themselves employ Acts of Truth. 

The Act of Truth commonly takes the form of a spell 
or charm, most often that of a healing charm. It is 
frequently employed in prayers addressed to good and 
evil spirits, deities, and the powers of nature. It is also 
employed in pronouncing curses and taking oaths, and is 
the means par cxcr.lUnaa of avoiding injury or death in 
ordeals. As is shown by the specimens given Ixilow, it 
is the stock in trade by which men play, ouo after 
another, the parts of wizard, conjurer, magician, physician, 
surgeon, good Samaritan, rain-inaker, prophet, and priest, 

The Act of 1 ruth, although frequently a humdrum 
charm, and usually very simple, in always a formal act. 
Sometimes, especially in the Buddhist and Jain records, 
it takes on the character of n quasi-sacramental rite, and 
is performed with scrupulous attention to preliminary 
details and accompanying ceremonies. For example, 
a woman. alnmt to transform herself into a man, invokes 
the deities as witnesses. A tiny quaiJ. before conjuring 
a forest fire to turn back, engages in s-lenm meditation 
on the Buddhas and their acquired powers. A king and 
1 Sec ctpecbJly Jifititu^ap^Aa, 110 -2J Itnniltted behw-.i. 
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queen, intending to cross rivers on dry Toot, meditate on 
the virtues of the Euilttha, the Law, mid the Or tier. 

A queen, intending to cross a river on dry foot, goes 
to the batik of the river with her retinue in ceremonial 
attire, mid, first invoking the goddess of the river, with 
hands Loth joined, and with a pure heart, pronounces the 
magic words. A king drives in Ids chariot o£ state to 
charm the ocean. A monkey, intending to hollow canes, 
blows into them. A woman sprinkles water on the head 
of her husband in curing him of leprosy. A prince, in 
healing wounds in the hands, rubs the palms with 
powdered'bark. In counteracting the tliecl of poison the 
laying on of hands is regularly employed. 

A woman, about to undergo the ordeal of passing 
between the legs of a yaksha, before making her Act 
of Truth, bathes, puts on fresh garment*, and offers 
Incense fliul do wore to the vakslin, A skipper, before 
making tin Act of Truth to avert shipwreck, orders hie 
follow-mariners to bathe him in perfumed water, clothe 
|,hn i u new'garments, prepare him a full bowl, and place 
him in the bow of the ship. He performs his Act 
standing in the bow of the ship, and holding the full 
bowl in both his hands. Similarly a conjurer, who is able 
by means nf the Veckbbha charm to causa the seven 
kinds of jewels to coma down from the sky like rain, 
before reciting the charm has his head bathed, is clothed 
with new garments, perfumed with scents and decked 
with flower*. 1 

The Pali word for " Act of Truth " ia soccakiritja. The 
phonetic equivalent in Sanskrit is 'tKxhjakrbjti, and this 
forin is given by BtflitUngk-Roih, hut without references, 
T have nowhere met with this form in Sanskrit and am 
of the opinion that it does not occur. The word hiriya, 
fcriyd u used, both in Pali and Sanskrit, to denote any 
kind of act, operation, or performance, and frequently, a* 
* B» /dfratei 43 * 
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in the compound aitCiVfHHyrh htws a distinct flavour of 
magic about itn instead of the Sanskrit 

employs .'tidyadkishthi totm " Truth-Command," The I'Ali 
equivalent sacra <iAi^Aufi urn occurs, bin not often, 1 The 
spell is sometimes referred to as a w tTmtWL Uernnco : 
IMII ^!ircriixtjyu. Sanskrit rntyrtohiya ; Pali raerarciranu, 
Sanskrit i-'ihri’Wtnn ; Sanskrit tfctf'M- 

nT/r'/ri. Sometimes it is called simpSy 

a Truth ”; Tali Snuakrii 

The formula used vanes considerably. Common 

example* in Ffili are: j/fftm awdrii't < , , etma sacca- 

ritjjf im; 1 inthd ■ - . yutha * . . ctow :* 

grrainiJ . , .. etch ft nateena ; 4 armr . . . iinltta KMWMj 1 
zucctiift; h /mind mwenu .;■ eteim sacrarcyjV hu ;™ 
mama mccentiV In Sanskrit: yena satyena aaiya- 
vaemtena . , - feiki miyena wtyaracanena ; 15 amna 
m i ye iw fya rdhjert a: 1 a tit n a eafi/{ > v7I-jc na ; 14 n n e n ■ r 

miyavdkjfma : l * itttthCi * + . wfvuwm«ena.; u pafAdr . > 
-an^fia saiyt na J lT yafftd , . . cfcna Aafjittna ; M jrafi - , . 
tat ten*t mlyeim; 1 * yuihtl * * ► fttfhd ; ;,J iifoa. 51 

The formal utterance of a truth under stick circu in stance* 
and for such purposes eis have been mentioned is in foot 
a magic art of the most primitive sort. The fundamental 
concept underlying it is not peculiar to the Buddhists or 
to the Hindus, but is r and always has been, the common 
possession of all the races of mankind. It Underlies not 


1 TAtrtJL-fjiStfjl Goraeexxxv, JtUukn U(l i i + l?2" % 
r JrxpifXNPl-Cn^fJfpT, tf S /Vi fpiTIrir^l■^n'/hj, iii* » 7 . 

* JMuL* v vi ( 01“. lu4 3 -* 1 Thldr v, Wft 

- Ibid, v, :J , J Ibid, vi, 1 3B . 

B Ibid. h\ 3] Ji j v. 20 3 - 6 » Ibid. i t 20| u i 331 ;i 

i ft IbLd. iv. 142^, 320 1 - 11 , 4lO s ~» : v t ST 1 '. 


« Ibkt vi P 

1J Itirytim diin.i, 47-2= ►-n 47b ,L -^ b 371=—* 372- - 


» Ibid- 134“ TV. 12 . 

1,1 sciv, 31 

n /il jvjpufrj' fltrlJrt, xv. s, 
s * IbiiL 4J7 zl . 


’ 4 JuFh/hj i L. U7. 

|fc J/tfAiiwrtu, ii. 07. 

/Jb-^Jivjrfrim, 4:^- : 

" /dAiAK-mri^r, l, ^"-L 


» Ibid, svb 7. 
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only many of thft cruder folk-practices, such as witchcraft, 
hut also many of the more highly refined and civilise. I 
forms of prayer and oath and curse. It is a striking and 
significant expression in symbolic terms of the deep- 
seated conviction of all men everywhere that the truth 
is of supreme importance and of irresistible power. It 
explains why the oaLh and the curse have always struck 
terror to the Unman heart In all ages and clime* 
witnesses, before bearing testimony, have invoked deities 
and powers of nature to punish them if Lheir words n - 
false, firm in the conviction that so high is the dignity of 
truth and so tremendous its power that not only mankind 
but superhuman powers as well arc subject t" it and 
compelled to obey it. Some such idea as this doubtless 
underlies tho Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan eou- 
• caption of the Deity as governed by and acting in 
accordance with the principle of truth, of God as Irutli. 

The all-powerful character of Truth is brought out in 
n very striking and picturesque manner in the accounts 
of ordeals. Truth protects the innocent, and falsehood 
destroys the guilty. The innocent man is perfectly sale 
m taking a red-hot iron ball into his hands, and the 
innocent woman may with impunity step into the tire. 
A jHjrson accused of wrongdoing lias but to utter the 
truth, and, if he be innocent, both deities anti powers of 
nature will come to 111 * assistance ami vindicate hi* 
innocence, A famous passage iii the (7ft.itnifty 'J“ !/»'>'' 

J(j 10) employs ail unusually behl figure. In this passage 
'the guilty man is represented as identifying himseli 
.with falsehood, the innocent man a 4 identifying himscif 

with truth. ... , . 

■A-ain, my son, they lead along a man with hand* 

IjouikT 1 He has stolen, he has committed theft: h'at 
ti.e asc for him ! " If he he guilty, then verily he makes 
himself to 1* falsehood fflnidiiura- anyttuh htroti): com¬ 
pletely uniting himself with falsehood u^rtalh^nhdlm. 
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iararporating himseIf into i a IseIiood ( 3 nr/*»t££in< 1 tm 
anfaixffoZya}, lie grasps the heated axe. He is burned; 
fie perishes. But if lie be innocent, then verily lie make* 
himself to be truth ( > + * satyark < * < ); completely 
uniting himself with truth* incorporating himself into 
truth, he grasps the heated axe. He is not burned ; he 
k freed V 

Interesting as is the Act 01 Truth regarded simply a_s 
a piece of magic, it is even more intcresting as an 
instrument in the hands of Hie story-teller. It is one of 
the favourite themes of the Hindu story-teller, and many 
of the most interesting and entertaining stories in Hindu 
literature and folklore turn on it. Obviously, by reason 
of its resource fulness and the strong appeal it makes to 
the imagination, k possesses immense possibilities for the 
purposes of fiction. As 11 psychic motif, a literary device 
or ruse, a god from the mad line, it is employed in the 

! The raeanitig nf ibii fa talmn paAaage in raueb disputed, ctr.il |h* 
interpretation here Offierftl i.n radically il = tTisreait from alt prei-Lous 
iiUfrfpreLfttiiflns. The cnir of the 3 9 the compound ns/yi 

fJu>ufc4Au p Which, in my opinion, ihntlld be in atmpf*te or 

ptrfoct union, with :hr. truth. The second element. nbhiia+dAa, ajipoats 
to bear th* liiunc relation to the noun aa ohA ua rfJWtf ,ha to 

mikfmdtihti, The |*a***go l* one of aeceral j El astral itc %uro* employed 
by a father to tooch liia- Bd»n the essential identity of oil things with 
"the otifitent” N tho real", "the inm". the *lt. This nil (ida* 
li OuO; the phenomenal wfrkh men, a rd mills, plan to, t.reoi : 
nil animate and inanimate tKlup arc an outward and TmUv 
nmnifeiiaUmn, unfolding, diceriifhallnn of M tht one”, "ihu distant \ 
the #it. All tblngt spring Litrai the taf, return to tilt wif H arc merged 
in the taf, ai'c the fttf. The meaning of the Jraisage Would, tlioriaW, 
»Ppwr 10 ttaii All Tiiftdc things are identical with the extant, 
the tut, JUflt M in the ordeal the accused ia LifcnEjfUd with, identical 
wall the truth, sofya*, or with it* opposite. The play on words 
*i f y*t*} aod the fact that the two «w4 Ore radically and tomantidily 
related warn to mo to highly significant. Fot the *ahe of greater 
emphasis and doom*** tliu author of The passage, following a familiar 
practice of Hindu authors., employ* three Mynonymoua expressions., 
letting them side by sldo ■ * mbf* Amu// fa h* truth, cvmptttel# ntiiUt 
him*!/ itith truth, incorporate* himteff into (or wifh) fmih. For Other 
interpretation* of the passage sea the translations of BAhtllngk, Ihimn, 
and Max Mailer, and, more recently, Edgertoa m JAQS, hk, 245 f. 
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greatest variety of ways anti for all imaginable purposes, 

It is an ever present help in time of need, whether in 
sickness or in health, in any danger or iliiiieulty 01 
adversity; It is employed to prove facts and refute 
falsehoods, trained animals sometimes being introduced as 
witnesses j to identify a man or a woman ; to cruSB risers 
on dry foot, eause rivers to How backwards, and roll 
back the ocean; to put out tire; to effect change of sex 
or condition; to capture nymphs and animals, and to gi's 
success in the hunt; and even for such a common-placo 
purpose as to cut a gem in two. 

The foe its dassi^its of the Act of truth is one of the 
Dialogues of King Mllinda. and the Buddhist sage 
Magaseno - 1 This Dialogue, which attempts to explain 
on pseudo-scientific grounds the mode of operation of the 
Act of Truth, also reveab in a most striking manner its 
possibilities ag an instrument in the hands of the story¬ 
teller. Milmda opens the discussion by attributing to 
Nftgaseua and his followers the statement that the blind 
king Si Vi received Heavenly Eyes, and inquires whether 
this statement is not inconsistent with the Scriptural 
statement that the Heavenly Eye cannot be produced 
when the physical cause bus been destroyed. Xagaatnn 
replies that the power by which Sivi received Heavenly 
Eyes was the Power of Truth; that Truth alone, to the 
exclusion of any ordinary physical cause, was the cause 
of the production of the Heavenly Eye- 

■■ But, your Majesty, is there such a tbijig in the world 
as Truth, by which truth-speakers perform an Act of 
Truth J Yes, reverend sir, there is in the world such 
a thing as Truth- By Truth, reverend Nagaacna, tiuth- 
sneakere perform an Act of Truth, and by this means 
Mtua rain, extinguish fire, counteract poison, and do all 
manner of other things beside* that have to bo done. 

* MUiadapMa* 110 - 33 . 
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Well then, your Majesty, the two statements are perfectly 
consistent and harmonious. King Sivi received heavenly 
eyes by the Power of Troth : by the Power of Truth, 
your Majesty T on no other basis, is the Heavenly E\v 
produced : the Truth alone was in this rose the basis Tor 
the production of the Heavenly Eye.’’ 

" The case was precisely the same, your Majesty, as 
when accomplished persons recite a Truth, saying, J>t 
a mighty cloud aeml down rain ‘; and immediately up ui 
their recitation of the Truth, a mighty cloud sends down 
rain, Your Majesty, is there stored up in the sky any 
cau=e of rain. by which She mighty cloud send"! down 
rain? Of course not, reverend Mr; the Truth alone eh 
in this case the cause whereby the mighty cloud sends, 
down rain. In precisely the same manner, your Majesty, 
no ordinary Cause operated in the case in question; the 
Truth alone was in that case the basis for the production 
of the Heavenly Eye. 

* It was precisely the same, your Majesty p as when 
accomplished persona recite a Truth, saying, Let the 
mighty mass of flaring flaming fire turn back '; and 
Immediately upon their recitation of the Truth, tb-> 
mighty mass ot flaring. flaming iire turns hack, ... It 
was precisely the same as when accomplished persons 
recite a Truths raying " Let the deadly poi&on become an 
antidote'; and immediately upon thtiir recitation of the 
Truth the deadly poison becomes an antidote. Your 
Majesty, is there stored up in this deadly poison any 
cause whereby it immediately becomes an antidote ? Of 
course not, reverend sir; the Truth alone is in this case 
the cause of the Immediate counteraction of the deadly 
poison* In precisely tins same manner, your Majesty, in 
the case of King Sivi, the Truth alone, to the exclusion 
of any ordinary cause, was the basis for the production 
o [ the Heaven tv Eve.’’ 
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Water Gharms 
To fuff frmrA 1 the Ocean 

11 Xonr Majesty, in the land of China there is a king 
who once every four months, desiring to make offering 
to the great ocean, perfOFOMtfiU Aci H, 1 I ruth, and then 
proceeds in his chariot of state a league'# distance into 
the great ocean. Ihifore t!ie chariot o£ state the mighty 
rnaJ of water rolls l*ek, and, as he returns, it pow« 
back again. Yonr Majesty, could that great ocean he 
made to roll hack hy the ordinary physical power even "i 
gods and men combined ? Ueverend sir, oven the water 
in a tinv poo! could not be made to roll back by the 
ordinary physical power even of gods and men combined, 
much loss the water in the great ocean. Y-ur Majesty, 
by this example also you may understand the Tower of 
Truth ; there is nothing yon might name that cannot be 
accomplished hy the J ruth. 


To must « river* to fiatv backward 
■ One day, your Majesty, tiie righteous kingAsoka stood 
in the citv of TSpaliputta, surrounded by city folk and 
country folk, by his ministers and hi* army and his 
councillor#, with the Ganges flowing by, tilled up by 
freshets, even with the banks, full to the brim, fbe 
hundred leagues in length, a league in breadth. Beholding 
the river, he said to his ministers, ' Is there any one who 
CUR make this mighty Ganges flow hack upstream 
The ministers replied, ‘That is a hard matter, your 
M uie* tv.' ” 

: Mow there stood on that very river bank a courtezan 
named BimlumatT. and, when she beard tho king s question, 
dm said, ‘As for me, I am a courtezan in the city of 
P&tflliputta, I live by my beauty; my means of sun- 

* Itotow* «* kto *'"“ *•£*•*,£ 

of Trail,/ And slic perioraiad an Aut °f Troth, M,e 
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instant $b& performed her Act of Truth that mighty 
Gauges (lowed back upstream with a roar, in Lhe sight 
of all that mighty throng/' 

" When the king heard the roar caused by the movement 
of the whirlpools and the waves of the mighty Gauges, 
lie was astonished, and filled with wonder and amazement. 
Said he to his ministers , 1 Mow comes it that this mighty 
Ganges is flowing back upstream ? 1 1 Your Majesty; the 

courtezan Emduumtl heard your words, and performed an 
Act of Truth. It is because of her Act of Truth that the 
mighty Ganges is flowing backwards/ hl 

11 Hb heart palpitating with excitement, the king himself 
went post-haste and asked the courtezan, ' Is it true, ns 
they say, that you, by an Act of Truth, have made this 
river Ganges flow hack upstream V L Yes, your Majesty/ 
Said the king, 1 You have power to do such a thing as 
this! Who, Indeed, unless he were stark mod, would pay 
any attention to what you my ? By what power have 
you Caused this mighty Gauges to llow back upstream?' 
Said the courtezan, By tlie Power of Truth, your Majesty, 
have t caused this mighty Ganges to flow back upstream/ H 
"Said the king. You possess Lhe Power of Truth* You, 
a thief, a cheat, corrupt, cleft in twain, vicious, a wicked 
old sinner who have broken the bounds of morality 
and live on the plunder of foola/ J It is true, your 
Majesty; I am what you my. But even I, wicked 
woman that I am, possess an Act of Truth by means of 
which, should I so desire. I could turn the world of men 
and the worlds of the gotk upside down/ Said the king. 

But what is this Act of Truth i Pray enlighten me /* 1 
■ ,a )Vir 3tiij€&ly t whosoever gives me money, he he 
a Khattigtt or c* Hnitunamt or a Vessa ora Sndda or of 
any "other carle soever , / ircafr them all emethj alike. 
If he U a Khalil *j\i t I make no dUfitwtion in hie favour. 
If lie U a -SWifu, / despise him not. Free alike from 
fawning and contempt, 1 1 erve the owner of the money. 
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Thin, your Majesty, it the - 4 cf of Truth by which l can 9 td 
the mighty Ganges to jtovi buck upstream: 

Xngasem concludes: '‘Thus, yw» ilnjesty, there is na 
aim at all "which those who abide steadfast in the Truth 
cannot accomplish." 

To cross « riiw on dry foot 

King Kappina the Great and his thousand courtier* 
learning that a Buddha ho* appeared in the world,resolve 
to become monks, commit their worldly affairs into the 
hands of their wives, and set out to visit the Buddha. 
Coming to the river Aravacchn, the king says: " 1 have 
given up the world for the sake of the Three Jewels, by 
their supernatural power may this water he to me imhke 
water. 1 ' Having thus considered the virtues of the Three 
Jewels, the king meditates upon the Buddha, saving: 

- He is the Exalted One, the Holy One. the Supremely 
Enlightened, Endowed with Knowledge and Righteous- 
ness/' While thus engaged in meditation, the king Mid 
his courtiers d;tsh over the surface of the river on their 
thousand horses, the Sindh horses springing upon the 
surface of the river ns on n flat rock, without so much as 
wettin^ the tips at their hoofs- Coming to the river 
Silnviihana, the king says, 'Well has the Law been 
preached by the Exalted One," and crosses by meditating 
on tlm Law. Coming finally to the river Candahlmga 
the kin* says; " Devoted to righteousness is the Order of 
Diseipirs of the Exalted One/’ mid crosses by meditating 

od the Grdei\ . £ 

Queen Atioju and her thousand tadies-in-waiting resolve 

to follow tbs example u£ their husbands, and set nut in 
„ thousand chariots. Coming to the first river, and 
finding no, footprint* of horses, the queen says: lbs 
king must have crossed by making an Act of 
saving, 'Thine give « W the icortd jor the ante of the Th ic 
•Jewels: I too have given up the world for the sake of the 
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Three Jew&la ; by tUeir supernatural power may tills 
water be to me unlike water/ And, meditating thus on 
the virtues of the Three Jewels, *he orders her thousand 
chariots to go forward* The water is like a flat rock, 

\sisoniueli that not oven the outer rims ot the two wheels 
are wetted. In like manner also she crosses the two 
remaining rivers. 1 

The Lurbaued queen, longing to greet the sage, her 
husband's brother, hade farewell to the king, and at 
eventide took the following vow: 41 At early morn, 

accompanied by my retinue. 1 will greet the sage Soma 
and provide him with food and drink ■ then only will 
1 eat/" 

Now between the city and the forest was a river ; and 
in the night there was a freshet, and the river rose and 
swept along both strong utid deep. Disturbed by this, 
when morning came, the queen asked her beloved: 11 How 
can 1 fulfil this my desire to-day ? ” 

Said the king’ pi G quean, be not thus distressed, for tins 
is easy to do, Go p easy in mind, with your retinue, to 
hither bank ; and, standing there, first invoke the goddess 
uf the river, and then, with hands both joined, and with 
a pure heart, utter these words: 0 river-goddess, if from 
the dtuj my husband'* hr at fur took hi# raw, my husband 
hns limd chantey then Mnnyhhmy give me pamiye .'" 

Hearing tins, the queen was astonished, and thought: 
'■ What manner of thing is this ? The king, the fifth 
Warder of the World r speaks Incoherently. That from 
the day of his brothers vow the king has begotten 

I m tWuwpMi* Cmnmealarg v *i. A ; ii. IUU, 121 , Fot the le atory 
W€i my forttioorotaif trntialiuiori id thi* *wk in iho Harvard Oriental 
gftr w?j ii ruler the title HtMhiu LtytuiU /rum fht Mtnwtoprtilto 
i'-mnitniary. In Thera-GMAii CvnunttA&ry* miiiv, Kap^lbn, erases 
the li&njjos ami two other rivers on dry foot by making the follow 1,14* 
Truih-Cotnaiinil ! Ia If iHe traderof whom [ bh&vtr hunt 

Ihc 3ei rrfdity thfl SaprwiM Buddha, lei no* e^co a hoof of these borwa he 
vetted. 1 ' The story ftlio occurs in A t\$ utter* t.Wuifw'nr^ Corner e 
the Story of the crossing of the Ked £ea [Exadir* liv, 1 -Ti- L; P 
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progeny of sons on me, nil this signifies that I have 
performed to him my vow as wife. 

But after all, why doubt? Is physical contact in this 
case the meaning intended ? Besides, women who are 
loyal to their husbands should not doubt their husbands 1 
words. For it is said ■ A wife who hesitates to obey Iter 
Jmshaud’s command, a soldier who hesitates at lib king* 
comm and P a pupil who hesitates at his teacher's command, 
a son who hesitates at his fathers command, such cm one 
break a his own vow," 

Pleased at this thought, the queen, accompanied by her 
retinue in ceremonial attire, went to the bank of the river, 
nml standing on the shore then grown, contracted, with 
people thronging round her, she there invoked the goddess 
of the river, did worship, and with a pure heart uttered 
distinctly the proclamation of truth recited hv her 
husband. 

And of a sudden the river, tossing iu waters to file left 
and to the right, became alia how and gave passage. The 
queen went to the farther shore, and there, bowing before 
the sage according to form, received his blessing, deeming 
herself a happy wo than. The sage then asked the woman 
li-jv; she had been able to cross the river, and she related 
the whole story. Having so done, she asked the prince of 
sages: 

" How can it l>e possible, how can it l>e imagined, that 
my husband lives chaste * hP The sage replied ; u Hear me, 
good woman. From the moment when I took iny vow, 
the king's soul was free from attachment, and vehemently 
did he long to take a vow. Fur no such man ns lie could 
p; 11 sen i Iy ui sdu re to uear 11 ic y ok c u t sovere ignty. The reforo 
be bears sway from a sense of duty, but Ilia heart is nut in 
what he does. Moreover it is sold : 

+ A woman who loves tmoihur tunn follows her husband* Ho 
also a Yog] attacked to the essence of things follows the 
round of cxistruceg/ 
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" Precisely so the chastity of I he king is possibly 
even in the house-life, because his heart is free from 
sin p just ns the purity of the lotus is not stained, even 
though It grow in the mud/ r 

Tike queen bowed before the sage, and then, experiencing 
supreme aatisfactioiij went to u certain place in the forest 
and sot up her abode. Having caused n meal to be 
prepared for her retinue, she provided food mid drink for 
the aage. Then, her vow fulfilled, she herself ate and 
d rank. 

When the queen went to take leave of the sago she 
asked him once more : " How can I cross the river now ? M 
The *uge replied : " Woman ot tranquil speech, you must 
thus address the goddess of the river; "// this nriffe m *'rrn 
to the end of his imv t shall ever abide fasting* thru grtmt 
me age* “ 

Amazed once more, the queen went to the Link of the 
river, proclaimed the words of the sage, crossed the river, 
and went home. After relating the whole story to the 
king, she naked him : “How can the sage be failing, when 
1 myself canned him to break bis fast ? ! The king said : 
■' O queen, yon arc confused in mind ; ym do not under¬ 
stand in what true religion consists. Tranquil in heart. 
noble in soul is be* whether in eating or in fasting. 
Therefore: 

Eveti though a sage eat, for the sake of religion, food 
which is pure, which he has neither himself prepared, nor 
caused another to prepare, such eating is called the fruit 
of a p4fpd.ua I fast, I bought i^. the mot, words are the 
trunk, deeds are the spreading branches of Religions Tree 
bet its rooty be strong and firm, and tho whole tree will 
bear fruit ” 1 

Ah a ruin-elmrm 

In a previous existence as a fish the Future Buddha 
causes rain to fad in time of drought by smvin^ to 
1 /VfrrnftjiijMa^ttr^niviih 255-S3, 
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Pajjunna, the rain-god: * L Although 1 was reborn where it 
is customary to eat one's kinsfolk, I have never eaten 
a tisk even so small as a grain of Hue; nor have I ever 
deprived any other living being of life. If this be true, 
cause rain to fal|/ r| 

To obtain water to drink 

In a previous existence ns leader of a herd of monkeys 
the Future Buddha, in order to enable the monk eye of hh 
hard to drink from a haunted pool without entering the 
water, has canes brought to him, ponders the Perfections 
performs an Act of Truth, and blows into the canes, 
whereupon they become hoi Sow throughout- 5 

Fire Charm 

To tau »f a forest'jin to turn back 
A forest fire, on approaching the spot where the Buddha 
stands, suddenly goes out, like a torch plunged into water. 
The monks ascribe this miracle to the supernatural power 
of the Buddhas. The Buddha tells them that it is due, 
nor to his present power, but to the power of an old Act 
of Truth performed by him when he was a tiny quail. 
When the Future Buddha was a tiny quail, a lire 
swept down on the forest where he lived, and drove all 
titv birds away; the quail's mother and father included. 
Lying in his nest, the quail reflected : >r lf I had the 
strength to spread my wings and soar through the air, 
I should fly up and go elsew here : if ! had the strength to 
move my legs and walk, I should go elsewhere on foot 

* Ih Jdiaka rmtiilt %v. the Great Being «aw imi site rufu^* 

»if the afl!Lctcd p immofr, u. Truth‘Cotutnnml i>ri^A i jA fiwm tfrjj-Ji 
ifiVljiyiTJirirA rf.'nfur^i(i; the r &111 cam* Ij v lha v Incut of hiii store of merit, 
by thp uf his Truth-Command, nuit hy the duperjtatnnd might &i 

the Uevars, g&gH% and y nk*hverg faravn-llly iiiiilKi^^ to him 
1 /v4»^o/XEm^!^Nhur MfyddAuAjJAii mifafilf fii-fgWii^nUjiii L rrMifnil4^ay4l> 
eej; the tiM* of the rftlfi \* eifin^ly *M ta have been 
ijia gtQzt upltiiAtaE^l power, the fir&DSOODtiant of hii troth 

(nMjypsMAmA . . . jfLijt^Tt^^wiiTiA j. 

a SO 1 . 

JHAS- 1017. 20 
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As it is, I am helpless* \\ hat shall 1 do - I him the 
following thought occurred to him : . 

-la this world there is smelt a thing as the Power of 
Goodness; there ia such a thing as the Power of Truth- 
There are those who are called Ali-knowing Buddhas, 
those who fulfilled the Perfections in times past, and 
attained Supreme Enlightenment. sitting under the B«- 
tree. Bv goodness, tranquillity, and wisdom they attained 
Deliverance, and through the knowledge of IX live ranee, 
understanding. They were endowed with truth, mercy, 
compassion, and patience- They cultivated sentiments of 
loviug-kindno-H towards all living beings, without, respect 
of persons, TSiere arc Powers of Bighteousnc&a which 
they acquired. 

»T too possess a single Truth ; a single quality of my 
nature exists within me, is known to me. Therefore 
I Tiiuet at one*': procure safety for myself ami the rest of 
the birds by performing an Act of Truth! pondering the 
Buddhas of the past and the powers which they ncf|iiiretb 
and employing the quaLity of my true nature which exists 
within me. Therefore it is said * 

' Them is a Powur of Goodness in tlie world, truth, purity, 
mercy. 

Therefore by TrnLh will I perform m iocornpamlilt} Act ot 
Truth, 

1 Pondering iho Power of RighteaiiEoeg^ remembering t Lm- 
former Jinas, 

Belying on the Power of Truth, 1 perloran Act of 
Truth/ 11 

Then thu Future Buddha, pondering the powers nf the 
Buddhas who had attained Supreme Nibhilna in the past, 
performed an Act of Truth with reference to the true 
nature existing within him by uttering the following 
stanza: 

"I have wings, hut cannot ily; l have leg-*, bin cannm walk: 

Mother and father h Live gone away, Jiicveds, go back l " 
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fnstatttty the lire went out, like a torch plunged into 
water . 1 

HEALING Chakus 
To counteract fix effect of poison 
The youth Ymumdatta is bitten by a poisonous snake. 
His parents lay him ufc the feet of an ascetic, n»d say, 

>■ Be reread sir, monks know simples mnl charms: lit-al 
our son." "1 know no simples; lam not 11 physician ' 

■ Hut you are a monk; therefore out of charity for this 
youth perform an Act of Truth." The ascetic replies, 

■■ Very well ; [ will perform mi Act of Truth.' The 
ascetic then lays his hand on Vahiiadaitn’s head and 
recites the following stamta:— 

“ ti'or hilt a week I lived the holy life 
With tcttnqail heart in quoit of merit. 

The lire 1 vu liii.ll for fifty years 
Since then, I've livt-d n^aiust ray will. 

By this truth, health I 

Poifffin is struck down! Let YanSudktta live!" 
Immediately the poison comes out of YnMsdattaH 
breast and sinks into the ground. I he father then lays 
his hand on Yafitiadstuis breast sitid recites the following 
stanza: 

** Never did I like lo m a stranger 
Come to slay. I never cared to give. 

]hit iny dislifeo the monks and Brahmans 
Never knew, all learned aa they were. 

By this truth, health ! 

1\,3oii is struck down! Let Yafifindatta live ! " 

I 33 Compare tiff story vf the tiny i&euuil in Chavann*^ 

CUu <*»u Cott Ap*#*'* -171 s «, 350. Li. JM-m***' m Uw 

linvuiMil knew hi* (»wer ;r.VMdf«a/»<«W..r«'<rJl ; ru.d by tba |M*or Jfi 

Iris wonts iqflOMd n* ihc Gn 

. MOUnlcrwl WOrL j<>-’ a, if it bat! nudud 

,1 river, It laMBlUtely nWvi Tte Sanskrit vers.™ Omchidos wuh 
. ritemutU tint fire cnB no more tnuugrtM tlw eommainl <)[ lli« 
truthful thn the sen can overpass the shore. 
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Immediately the poison comes uut of the small of 
Yafmadatta's back and mikM into the ground. The father 
bids, the mother perform an Art of Truth* The mother 
says, l * I have a Truth, but I cannot recite it in your 
presence/' The father re plies, M Make my sou whole 
anyhow ] " So the mother rentes the following stanza 

“No more, my son, do I notv hale this snalm miligrumt 

That oat a crevice came and hit you, than I do your 
father. 

By this troth „ health I Poison is struck down l Let Yahhndatla 

live S" 

Immediately the rest of the poison sinks into the 
ground, and Yuitfiad&ita gets up And begins to frisk about . 1 

The youth Sam a is wounded by a poisoned arrow. 
His mother lays her hand on his breast and makes the 
following Act of Truth t ‘ tf it he true that Satna has 
always lived righteously, that lie has been chaste ond 
truthful, that ho hn^ supported his mother and father 
and honoured his eldera in the household ; if it 5 hl- true 
that Sania w dearer to me than the breath of life, then 
may the effect of the poison bo ddhe away. Whatsoever 
works of merit have been wrought by his mother and 
father, through the effect thereof limy the effect of the 
poison be done away. 11 Immediately Sain a turns over. 
Tin; father repeats the mother's Act of Truth, and Sima 
immediately turns over and lies on the other side* 
A godde4fl than makes the following Act of Truth: 
" Long have I dwelt on Blount Oandhamfidana ; there 
h tLiJhu other dearer to me than Sima, If these words 
bo true, then may the effect ol the poison he done away. 
All the forests on Mount Gundhainndana are full of 
fr^gmnee. if the** 1 words lie true, then mny the effect 
of the poison be clone away/ 1 Sum a immediately springs 
to his feet." 

1 /iffatrt 411, 

1 Jtitnhi 5 M. <‘Lrhn |in-rnD {V^mritj Jdl&k® w A/fl.Vllrrtiru ij + If a 
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To tv-sh/re th< tytfs 
*■ 

A princess says to her blltul 1 over» “ If it be true that 
I love only Prince Kshenmftkara and yon, let one .it Vuur 
eyes be restore*!." Immediately one of his eyes la 
restored. Her blind lover then says. “ I am Iv&henisiikam ; 
PsYpaiiknm reduced me to my present state.” The princess 
asks, •• Wind proof is there that you are Kabemaftkara ? ’ 
The blind man replies, “If it be true that, although 
Papal) k aim put out my eyes, I bear him no malice, then 
may my other eye lie restored." Immediately ids other 
eye is restored, 1 

Kutiiila. sou uF King A$oka r is famed throughout India 
for the beauty of bis eyes. His stepmother falls in love 
with him, makes advances to him, and is repulsed. 
In revenge die forges an order in the name of the 
king, commanding that his eyes be put out. The order 
is earned out. Subsequently the king discovers the 
crime, fixes the guilt on Ids queen-consort, and in the 
presence of KuntUa threatens her with the direst 
punishments. Knnala begs his father not to harm the 
queen, extols the virtues of kindness, compassion, and 
forbearance, declares that, in spite or the cruel injury 
lie lias sutlered, pain has not stained him nor anger 
heated him, and concludes with the following Act of 
Truths K Jf U be true that I have ever lmuii kindly 
disposed to my mother, if it Iks true that I myself lore 
out my eyes, tbeu may my eyes straightway lie restored " 
Straightway Ida eves arc restored, yet more beautiful 
even than before. 1 


To hml wounds 

In a previous existence as ti prince the Future Buddha 
heals wounds in the bauds by making nn Act of Truth 

i T'tif. 4 , p, 2M. Ownjiwe CliivAiuiea' f ■'*>«/ &t*i* Comtit a 

Att<\ : H SStV, 

1 /Jipylmdrluti, pfi, 4'*7 IT 
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mh 1 rubbing the pal ins with powdered bark. WJmt he 
says is not stated. 1 

To cure leprosy 

A wife cures Vi#>r husband of leprosy by sprinkling 
water on his head and making the following Act of 
Truth: 11 Let the Truth protect me. if it will protect me. 
so surely as I know of no other man whom I love better 
than I hivt; you. If these words be true, let your disease 
be cured/ 1 - 

To join seared kwh a nd fed 
King Frasenajit Kampala gives credence to a false 
report that his brother Kula has violated his harem* 
and has his Viands and feet cut offl Kid a laments tils 
misfortune in am address to the Buddha* At the direction 
of the Buddha, Auanda, having first put KAluV hands 
and feet in place, performs the following Act of Truth’ 
14 Of all living beings, whether without feet r or with two 
feet, or with many feet; whether incorporeal or corporeal ; 
whether conscious or unconscious, or neither conscious nor 
unconscious: of all tlie.se living beings the TatfougAta, thii 
Holy "One, the Supreme Buddha,, is called the chief, 
Or all the laws, nn el a Ik? r a tod or elaborated^ the Law of 
Detachment, is called the chief. Of all the orders or 
classes or companies or societies, the Order of Disciples 
of the Tatlmgata is called the chicL By this Truth, by 
this Utterance of Truth, may your body be made whole” 
[immediately his body is made whole/ 

To restore severed hrm&ts 

In a previous existence the Future Buddha was 
a woman named RfipavntL One day Eiipavnti comes 
upon a starving woman who is about to devour her 
new-born child, whereupon she cuts off her own breasts 
and gives thorn to the woman for food. When her husband 
loams of her net, lie performs the following Act of Truth ■ 
'■ If it he true that so wonderful and marvellous thing 
1 Mob* lv 37. 1 ifttiabt 510. 1 107-5, 
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1i!ih never been seen before op lit;tin! of Ijefcire, then mav 
your blasts be restored." Straightway her breasts are 
restored. 1 

Sfex, Birth, a kb Rebirth Charms 
Tq (vimtajbrM tt ■wonum inlo <i mail 
Indm, fearing tlrnt by her sacrifice Rup&vatl may 
thrust film from his seat, goes in disguise to Rupavat] 
hud usks her, ■' Is it true that you sacrificed your breast* 
for the sake o£ a child ?" *' It is true," " Did you not, 

either in the act or after the act. regret so doing ' 
■NV 1 “Who will believe you?" R&pavati replies, 
“Then 1 will make an Act of Truth: 

If it be true that neither in the net nor after the net 
1,-id I any feeling of remorse or regret; if it i* true that 
I acted, not for the sake of dominion, not for the sake of 
world I v enjoyments, not for the sake of heaven, not that 
I might become an Itidra nr a Universal If on arch, but 
solely and only that I might attain Supreme EaUghfeii- 
tnent, Bnddhahood { thereby to subdue the unsubdued. t<> 
emancipate the imeiuniicipaled, to console the uncoupled, 
to enable them that have attained not Nirvana to attain 
unto Nirvana ; ir all this be true, then may I cease to Ini 
a woman aiid become a man/ ” Straightway she censes 
to be a woman and becomes a man, Khpavnta' 

To attain BnddhoJtood 

Reborn as the Brahman Caudmprabha. the Future 
Buddha one day conics upon a starving tigress which 
is about to devour its own young. He thereupon resolves 
to give his own body to the tigress for food. So, calling 
upon the deities of various ranks to witness, he announces 
his intention of making the highest and most sublime of 
all sacrifices; namely, the sacrifice of his own body. Then, 
making an Act or Truth in terms identical with the 
preceding, ho draws his sword, cuts bis throat, and throws 
Ins body to the tigress, 3 

* 47‘i 
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To obtain rebirth in a hippier Mate 
The beautiful female Ascetic Vedavati, when her hair 
is touched insultingly by the lustful Havana, throws. Iter- 
self into the lire, saying: " If I have done or given or 
-LieriHced aught* may I be reborn as the daughter, not 
produced from the wumb a of a righteous man/' And 
thus it comes to pass. 1 

To transform a water-sprite info a man 
The faithful wife of a mao who has been reborn as 
a water-sprite, in consequence of Ji broken vow, kneels 
on the ground p and looking at the moon, utters the 
following prayer: J! 0 Warders of the World, if it be true 
(hat I run virtuous an.fi devoted to my husband, may 
this husband of mine *ffcraightway be delivered from the 
necessity of dwelling in the water, mul go to heaven/' 
Straightway a chariot descends from heaven, husband 
and wife enter it* and are curried up into heaven.* 

To ease the parturition of a woman 
Omu morning shortly after his conversion the former 
l>rigatid Aiigulsinnla stops on his round for alms at a hou 
where a woman is in travail. And he reflects +i Alas, 
living beings must needs suffer ■ ” Returning to the 
monastery, ho tells the Buddha of the incident. The 
Buddha replies, Ahgulimiln T go to that woman tuui say: 

1 Sister, /liner the day l tm$ born lam not em*eiom of 
ever ho ring deliberately deprivedliving being of life* 
If this be true, may health be to you, health to your 
unborn child! n 

"But, reverend sir/ 1 returns Artgulimnla, " tlmt would 
Iki a downright falsehood; for p reverend sir, \ have 
deliborately deprived a great many living beings of life/' 
1 Them AflgulinAIa/' says the Buddha, " go to that 

* UttarflifiiinTi, 17 ; Origins translation 

p. 617- 
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woman and say: ' Sister, sithe thuf I uws £ont of 
the Xoblt Birth I am not must-ion# of ever having 
deliberately deprived an if living being of life. If Out he 
trtu, mug health he to y<M, health to yoitr unborn child ,’" 
AuguliniAla obeys the Buddhajft command. Immediately 
there is health to the woman, health to her unlwra child. 1 

To case the parturition •)/ ait elephant 

A kind’s elephant, which is parturient, is unable to 
bring forth its young. The king's ministers advise that 
it lie taken to the women’s quarters, so that the kings 
concubines limy ease its pains by Acts of 1 ruth touching 
their chastity. But, although the elephant is taken theic, 
and the kings concubines perform their Acts of Truth, 
the pains, far from being allayed, are aggravated, and the 
elephant utters the most fearful cries. A woman tending 
oxen near the palace hears the elephant s cries, and 
declares timt by means of her own Act of Truth the 
elephant's pains can bu brought to an end. Tim king, 
informed of her remark, orders her to be conducted to the 
woman’s quarters. The woman thereupon performs the 
following Act of Truth: “If it be true that one husband 
is sufficient for me, and that [ have not two husbands, 
then, by virtue of tins truth, let this elephant bos eased of 
its pains.' 1 Immediately the elephant is cased of its 
pains, and brings forth its youtigr 

' . .I -Vitrlyn, M; ii, WS f. Tim -toiy WMrt la Chawmne,’ 

fni, r»*H* rt Apt****, : i, 143-54. Coni"** tVdn«. ii, s* j 

li. l.'i 1. ; Illtniiuciinn to Alftlfr'I H*f>; 1, 10i t. : UlklJnlSW^Mli'l 

Chenem/wr. «vt. 31; W. I*. H«f- ! 7W®»M lx. 

5 TiUtAu Tut*. i»[j- 4K-* Com (MW ChnvnunaV t-V.*/ r.ntt ft 

.1 iM/djii'i, 374 : ii, MS. A similar itory is relaltd in Knthilmxriit'ljm 
(Tftwutivi. i. pp, JM4-3U, ’if the moatis employ <*l to cnniila u liroitmte 
tlenbuu to riw. Altar tlio 0WXW concubines of the king nud all the 
wumoa in iiis capital have fmtuil U> wise tins elephant hy their Act* <A 
Traill II IibiuMo woman in the train Of a visiting lunrahMtt enable* it te 
n^W touching it mill saying, “Ii I ho™ hot even thought ol any raau 
other"ll«W mV husband, may llli* elephant runs from thu grautHi, 
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To obtain a son 

King Sumci lives for fifty thousand years with sixteen 
thousand wives, And has neither son nor daughter, Sakha 
goes to Queen Stmiedhn and offer* her the boon of a son. 
The queen obtains a son by making the following Art of 
Truth; ,L It it be true tlmt I have ulways been respectful 
to my husband, never injured any living creature, lived 
righteously, cared tenderly for my husband's parents, 
never been jealous of my sixteen thousand CO- wives, 
treated rny servants well, provided food and drink for 
monks and other holy men, kept the fast -day precepts, 
then may 1 obtain a som If what I say he false, may 
my head split into seven pieces. 1 ' 1 

Charms of Deliveh asce 
To avert ®A ipwveck 

Iti a previous existence us a blind skipper the Future 
Buddha puts to ---a with a company of traders, and 
the ship approaches a whirl pooh The Future Hud d ha 
reflects, 11 There is none other that can save these traders 
from death hut only L I will save them by an Act of 
Truth." He says to them. Quickly bathe me in 
perfumed water, clothe me In new garments, prepare me 
a full bowk and place me in the bn-w of the ship. 11 They 
do so. The Future Buddha taking the full howl in both 
his hands, and standing in the Low of the ship, makes the 
following Act of Truth : 1 Ho long m my memory serves 
me, since I reached the age of reason, I am not conscious 
nf ever having deliberately injured a single li ving creature. 
If these words be true, muy the ship return in safety/' 
The ship immediately returns to port, making a four 
months 4 journey In a single day. 5 

1 JiUrilxi -t*!UL tjfttlur iimiJar rrireiiiii*ljusi>i> Caududei 1 *- 1 - iiain-* 

rt fiOEh by Rutfcmg tbt? tailfwtny Act nf Trash s hr If it 1ms true tlml \ hav« 
k^|ii f be giriM'dpLj unbroken r t him tiiay I aliijjn a wm."" Jtiltihi ~&H 

- Vill. 3n -/iiV-itu theslii[jwrtrt’k wan m-nnH tbs 

|H'iwi:f a< ibe Future BiubUis'n Thlth‘ComoMnd fijul iiy lha * t i]endnm-m 
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A# a con nfar-dhtrni 

One day Anatida apprc^chea a weli at which a Mfriariga. 
maiden named Pmknti is dm wing water, and say a to the 
maiden, Lt Sister, give me water that I uuvy drink, ihe 
maiden replies, * I am a Matanga maiden, venerable 
Amanda." Ananda returns, 1 I asked not, sister after 
your family or j our easte, only, I pray you, if you have 
water to spare* give it tue, that I may drink. The maiden 
iriv^a him water. Anandft drinks and departs. 

Prakriti, deeply in love with An and a, goes home and 
tolls her mother that she is determined to obtain Ananda 
for her husband. Her mother, who is a powerful witch, 
casts a spell over Aimnda, and Ananda comes to the 
house, Just aa he is about to l*e married to Prakriii, he 
bursts into tears and cries aloud, “'Alas* I nm ruined. 
The Exalted One considers me not" But the Buddha is 
at that vtsrv moment con side ring Ananda, and straightway, 
with the spelts of a Buddha, he destroys the spells -d the 
CuiujUhln woman. And this is the magical formula he 
employs: 

“To all UviEg helngs continued existence, avoidance of death t 
freedom from trouble, bcippiuees!“ 

“There is a lake, dear, fauilitaa, still, without a peril near, 

Where troubles ceo^p and perils are no more; 

lUvured it is by gods mid yogsus all aecomplisheh 

If those my words lte true, 0 monks# An inula, happiness. 

Freed from the spells of the Caudftin woman, Amituhi 
atrulehtwav leaves her house, and returns to lii> o^ti 
abode . 1 

To am t human sacrifice 

A wicked house-priest, conceiving n grudge ogniuflt the 
eldest sot! of a king, directs tire king to offer hie four sons 
in sacrifice, in order that lie may attmu heaven. The eldest 
son i? taken first. As the house-priest is about to cut Ids 
1 DitpUvnldm, Ell-13- 
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throat, the prineoss his wife pur forms the following Ant of 
Truth: “If it be true that the stupid house-priest is 
committing a crime, then may 1 recover toy husband. 

Q flU yts spirits and yak khan and demons, do me service, 
tiitti I may recover my husband" 0 all ye deities and 

demons, I am without refuge, without protector; protect 
me, I pray you!" Sabka hears her cry, and with 
a blazing mass of iron frightens the king, disperses the 
crowd, and restores her husband to her. 1 

To deliver it man from captivity 
A prince is captured by a ynkkha. Tim king his father 
prays to the deities to obtain his deliverance. But bis 
mother, slater, and wife perform Acts of Truth. The 
mother says : "When Kama was in Daijdflka forest, his 
fair-limbed mother obtained safely for him. That safely 
obtain I for thee. If what I say be true, may the deities 
remember; and mayest thou, permitted by thy captor, 
return in safety, O my suit!" The sister says; “No 
fault at all in thee do I recall, 0 Alinasutta, whether 
open sin or secret, sin of thought. If this he true, may 
the deities remember; and mayest thou, permitud by thy 
captor, return in safety, < I my brother!'' The wife says: 
'• Since thou an not overweening towards me, since, 
moreover, thou art dear to my heart, therefore by the 
truth of my words may the deities remember; ami mayest 
thou, permitted by thy captor, return in safety, O my 
husband !" The ynkkha straightway releases the prince, 
and lie returns in safety to his parents. 8 

To deliver animals from captivity 
In a previous existence as a peacock the Future Buddha 
terrifies a hunter with the fear of hell, and the hunter 
becomes a Facetka Buddha on the spot. The Facet ka 
Buddha asks Lhe Future Buddha how he can Tree the 
birds he has in captivity. The Future Buddha replies, 
1 Mta la W2, « Anuta 513, 
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" Make mi Act of Truth with reference to the fact that 
you have broken the power of desire and become a 1 Week a 
Buddha." The Pacceka Buddha makes an Act of Truth 
iu accordance with the Future Buddha’s instructions, 
aiiying, "To all the birds 1 have in captivity at home, 
many hundreds in number, do I give life and freedom 
Let them go to their own abodes.” Straightway all living 
beings in captivity throughout all India are released, 1 

7b rfdirer ft fciiMj «utf his subjects fn> m heresy 
In order to deliver the king her father and his subjects 
from heresy, the princess Btijii makes the following 
appeal: "In this world there arc those that are called 
righteous monks and Brahmans, the supporters of the 
world; there are deities that arc called the Vt ardors of the 
World : there are those that lire called Great Brahmas, 
Let them come, and by their own power free mv father 
ftom raise views. But, though they have not the virtue, 
yet let them ccnne, and by my virtue, by my power, by mv 
truth, free my father from false views and grant salvation 
to lhe whole world." In answer to her appeal Great 
Brainuii comes disguised as a monk, preaches to the king 
and his household, and converts them all? 

Curses 

To avenge « wrong 

A dragon curses a false monk, saying: " You have 
injured an innocent friend. If these words be true, may 
yo«r head split into seven pieces.” Immediately the 
monk's head splits into seven pieces, and the earth opens 
and swallows him tip? 

As Daiuayanti. deserted by Xala, wanders through the 
forest, she in attacked by a huge snake. A hunter kills 
the snake, acts her free, and makes advances to her. 
Angered when she sees his purpo^r, OiniayAtitl curses 

I Ji\lain, 401, * JfUnia Sit, * ./flhtin 318. 
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him with nil Act of Truth. saying: ** As I am true to Nairn 
go may this wicked Item ter die this instant. Instantly 
the [muter intis to the ground without a sound . 1 

Oaths a no Proofs of Fact 
Identification Ch arms 

When Sudiumn, the mortal husband of the Kinnari 
Manobarfi, cornea to the capital of King Drama* seeking 
iiis tijst wife, the king places Manohani in the midst of 
a thousand KEmwiris.imd challenges Siulhana to identify 
her Sodbana thereupon performs the following Act of 
Truth: " If It be true that you who stand here arc 
Manohara, daughter of Druraa, my wife, then, O Maiio- 
ham. step quickly forward ; 1 Jhinoham immediately 
steps forward . 1 

When Bam ay anti, who is deeply in love with Nala, 
Oiisms tn choose her husband, the four principal gods 
assume the appearance of Nula, iti order to contuse her. 
She thereupon prays os follows: " H it be true Lhat on 
bearing the voice of the swans I chose Nila for my 
husband, that I am loyal to him in word and thought. 
Lhat the gods ordained him to be my husband, and that 
I undertook this choice for the purpose of winning him to 
be uiy husband, then let the gods point him out to me and 
resume their true forms," Immediately tlm gods resume 
their true forms, and Damaynnti is thus enabled to 
recognize the husband of her choice . 11 

To prove the paternity of u cAihl 
In n previous existence the Future Buddha is the 
natural sou of a king by a woman of humble birth. 
When the king refuses to acknowledge the paternity of 

J Myth* qftht //iWiii find 1*. 3fil£- 
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the child, the iiLother says - ‘"Sire, as matters stand. Thrive 
no means oE proof but an Act of Truth. If yon are the 
father of this child* hi him remain in the air ; if not r let 
him fall to the ground and die." With these words she 
tfeiaes the child by the foot ami tosses him into the air. 
The Future Buddhii h sitting cross-legged in the air, 
declares himself to Ik the son of the king, and calls upon 
the latter to acknowledge him as sucIj. The ting does so. 1 

T& refute ti false charge 

A prince p thrown into prison on the false charge of 
plotting against Ids older brother, clears himself of the 
charge by making the following Act of Truth r " If I am 
sety brother s enemy, let not iny chains i>o Sooted, neither 
let the door he opened ; otherwise, may my chains Ik 
loo^iol and the door opened. 11 IunMediately the chains 
break to pieces and the door is op&uodL® 

King Uauinni refutes a false charge brought against 
his army by saying: ik [ have striven, not for the jO}* of 
sovereignty, but to establish the religion of the Buddha. 
If this be true, may the armour of my soldiers flash like 
lira/* Straightway the armour of his soldiers flashes 
like fire,* 

To prov>: the tiuthenl u'it y i>} u rd ir 
To prove tho authenticity of the collar-bone relic of the 
Buddha, the King of Ceylon employs the following Act 
of Truth ■ “ If this he a relic of tile Buddha, Jet my 
parasol Ix&w down of itself, my elephant fall upon his 
knees, and this reliquary defend upon my head/ 1 All 
those things lake place/ 

To funru*i the pi him 

King OlmirLitHLsoka of India, upon receiving the request 
nf the king of Ceylon that the southern branch of the 
I?o-tree be sent to Ceylon, draws a line about the bough, 

i J fefwfci 7 ^ 1 Jdftthi 539. 
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and rtuikea the following Act of Truth ; " If it be true 
that the great 1 So-tree ij to go hence to the island of 
Ceylon, anti if it be true that I shall ever abide stead fort 
in the religion of the Buddha, then let this southern 
branch, severed of itself, take its place here in this 
golden urn." The southern branch immediately detaches 
itself an^ takes its place in the golden urn, 1 

When the relies of the Buddha reach Ceylon, the king 
of Ceylon performs the following Act of Truth: “ If it be 
true that these relics shall ever remain undisturbed, 
a refuge for tfk people, then let them rust upon this 
couch in the form of the Teacher as belay upon his death¬ 
bed." So saying, he lavs the relies upon the couch, and 
they assume the form of the Teacher ns he lay upon ids 
deathbed, 8 

To decide which i * thr true religion 

In order to decide a dispute between n sectary and nn 
adherent of Buddha, both panics resort to Acts of Truth, 
The sectary says; If it be true that Buraim and the 
other teachers, six in number, are superior to all others in 
the world, then lot these dowers, this incense, and this 
water go 10 them/ Straightway lhe flowers Tall to earth, 
the lire of the incense is extinguished, etui the water 
disappears in the ground. The spectators applaud, and 
the sectaries are confounded. The adherent of the 
Buddha then says: "If it be true that tliu Buddha is of 
*11 livtafi bring* foremost, then let these (towers, this 
incense, and this water go to him.” Straightway the 
flow era start in the direction of the .Tctavanu, soaring 
through the air like swans; the smoke of the incense 
floats* thither like a moss of clouds; and tins water like 
-spangles of lapis Inzuii/ 

1 .VaM™***, *vlii. 40-1. > Il.iri, xxxi, 1 Mt-7, 
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Proof of chant Uy 

Sitfi, wife of Rama, falsely accused of unfaithfulness to 
her husband, goes to a lake, and utters the following 
prayer: ,J Mother Earth, if my mind was never, even in 
n dream, fixed on any other than my husband, tuny 
L reach the other side of the lake." Having uttered this 
prayer, she enters the Jake; whereupon the goddess 
Earth appears, and taking her in tier lap. carries her to 
the other side. 1 

Thick Acts of Truth 
Mock proofs of chastity 

X faithless wife, accused by her husband, offers to brave 
the ordeal of (ire to prove that no inan e hand, other than 
her husband's, has ever touched her. Having secretly 
directed her lover to Hebe her by the band just as she is 
about to enter the fire, the woman exclaims, " No man's 
hand hut yours, husband, has ever touched me; if this l?t‘ 
true, let not this fire burn me" With these words aim 
makes ns if to enter the fire. At that moment her lover 
seizes her by the hand, crying,Shame on the man For 
making such a woman enter the fire 1" The woman 
shakes her hand Tree and says. 41 My Act of Truth has 
been nullified : 1 cannot now enter the lire. 11 W by 

notf" asks Iter husband. “Because I just made an Aei 
of Truth, saying: * No mans hand hut yours lias ever 
touched mu; and, Imre, this fellow has seized me by the 
hand."’ Thu husband remarks, " I have been tricked by 
her,” anil drives her away with blows.* 

A faithless wife, accused by her husband, offers to 
undergo the ordeal uf passing between the legs of 
n yaksha. Having bathed and put OH fresh garments, 

* JTuJJW;«i»Y«i'rirn (TaWH. vf, 1. p. AST; torndpinn. 1’uarfc* 

Umlu. (iiiffllVt iwnaktioD ! tSenara, 1S03), p. Sf S aba YuddJukflmlfl, 
Slirga 5 IS. 
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she offers incense nod flowers to the yakshn in the 
presence of all her relatives, White she is so surged, 
her lover, by previous Arrangement throws* hk anus 
around liar neck, and pretends to he mmi The 
bystanders, believing him to i>c mod, drive him away. 
The woman bathes once more and then addrc&se* the 
yikaha as follows: II it be true that no mail has 
ever embraced me save only my husband and this 
madman, then vindicate my chastity/ 1 So saying, she 
posse*' between the yakshn’s legs, 1 

A weavers wife has a lover with whom she coinmunicnics 
hy a barber's wife. One night the weaver comes home 
drunk, goes to bed,and begins to talk in his sleep, roundly 
abasing bis wife for her evil conduct. Waking up, he Lies 
hb wife to a post, and goes back to sleep* The barber's 
wife then Cornea and informs the weaver's wife that her 
lover is waiting. The weaver’s wife ties her confederate 
to the past and goes out. The weaver wakes up and 
begins once more to rail at his wile. The barbers wife 
remains silent, Angered by her silence, the weaver gets 
up in the dark, cuts off her nose, and goes back to bed 
again. The wea ver's wife Tatums, releases her confederate, 
and ties herself to the post again. The weaver wakes 
up ami begins once more to abuse liis wife. His wife 
thereupon makes the following mock Act of Truth : " Li t 
the Warders of the World heat me! If it be true that, 
with Use exception of the husband of my youth, I know 
no other in an besides, then may my face be free from 
mutilation:" The husband lights a light, and seeing that 
the face of hk wife is free from mutilation, Mam her and 
immediately releases her from the post. 3 

A prince gees hb wife returning from a visit to her 
lover, and cuts off her nose* The princess shuts herself 

1 Hnm*fm n rlr a> /V’jptfsgrtritiA. ii, &3a-0 : Hem-Vh transit [im 
pp ICrJ-3. 
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iu her chamber. The members of the household hog her 
to open the 4nor. -She then pray?; aloud : " O Suii-£«kI. if 
my hrabond lias ever sem m« go and consort with another 
nmn T then may my none be restored/’ Since, of course, 
her Imsbmid has not wm her in the .1 •■ r. the Sun-god is 
compiled to give her back her nose. 1 

2nkjfc proo/a unVA uufuutta as mtnts&e# 

After the righteous king Kudrayaoti hits al«bested his 
throne and retired from the world, his son Lind successor, 
Cikhm^jiu, turns to evil ways. Fearing that his father 
will resume the throne, Ciklmndin causes him to he 
murdered. Since his father hud attained Amhnt-diip, 
and had. at the moment of death predicted that Ids 
murderer would be east into the Avici hell ('ikhauujin is 
stricken with tenor over his crime. Two wicked 
ministers of state calm hi a fears by declaring that in 
reality there is no such thing as an A rah at; that the 
notion of Aruhatship is merely a popular euperst ilium 
They oiler to prove that the so-railed Amliuts, Tisliyo and 
Pushy*, whose relics are preserved in neighbouring stupas, 
were in reality impostors. 

Accordingly, the ministers procure two kittens, dig 
rt hole under each of the two stupas For them to live in, 
mid teach them to perform, u trick upon the lecitatiun of 
a mock. Act of Truth, Calling the kittens out of limit 
holes and feeding them, they my to theui p M Tishyal 
Fu&hyut If it be ivm that ah your lives long you tricked 
and deceived people and destroyed faith, and that in 
cmisequedce of your impostures you wrre reborn in an 
inferior state of existence as cats, then let cadi one oF 
yon take his piece of meat, go around his own stupa, and 
into his own JiokC T When the kittens arc well trained, 
riklmi.ulin is invited to witness the exhibition, the kittens 

> f*rr iWw \ Vtmtftc K 144. 
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perform their own part perfectly, and the king is 
completely deceived, 1 

A farmer promises an orphan his daughter in marriage, 
and after patting him off finally refuses to keep Ids 
promise. In revenge, Lise orphan bents the farmer's oxen 
and ties them to a tree hi the sun. The oxen remonstrate 
with him, and he explains the situation. The oxen 
suggest that he hub the former Wore the k ing, and offer 
to be bis witnesses. I+ Ton must tie ns up in our stabs 
for seven days, giving us neither grass nor water : and on 
the seven til day you jntml turn us loose whore gross and 
water are abundant, Then you must appear before the 
king and nay to him, ! IF I am speaking the truth, may 
these oxen neither eat grass nor drink water/’ 1 One of 
tike oxen hears a grudge against the orphan, refuses to be 
a party to the agreement, and when the trial is called, 
lowers bis head to pluck a mouthful of gross. Thereupon 
the other oxen seize his nose with their horn* and look up 
towards the sun. The king asks one of his ministers why 
the oxen are behaving in such a peculiar manner. The 
minister explains that it is because they wish to show that 
not they alone are witnesses, but that the sun. the fifth 
Warder of the World, is also a witness. The king 
immediately decides the case in favour of the orphan/ 

' The Act of Truth is Hindu Folk-uoee 
K>r various practical jmrposw 

% Acts of Truth, the terms of which the story-teller 
i]i>ea not take the trouble to give, a prince cuts gems in 
two, a boy catches wild buffaloes, and an ascetic mates 
a child out of n flower/ 

Ly an Act of i nitli asserting that the guardian spirit 

1 571 - 2 ^ 
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■ *r herdsmen has given him powei; and authority a herds* 
man unites and separates hills and trees, bags game in 
the hunt and deprives others of their }uany r and does 
many other wonderful things. Finally he challenges 
sonic drovers to toss five hundred areca-nnU into the air 
and catch them by an Art of Truth relating to the 
ownership of a drove of pack-oxen; mid, when the drovers 
fail, he himself succeeds in catching diem, without letting 
one of them fall to the ground } 

Tra mfurma t hn Cfia rm 

An elder sister, envious of her younger sister's wealth, 
drown* liar. Tim younger sister becomes a white turtle. 
When the cider sister'** daughter approaches the turtle, it 
swims far away. But, when the younger sisterV.daughter 
approaches it, it comes to the bank and nibs itself over 
the whole of her body. The elder sifter desires to eat 
the turtle. The younger sister *ayw to her daughter: 
,k When sho has cooked me, she wilt give me to you to eat, 
together with a little gravy and a bone Brink the gravy, 
take the Ixme to the cattle-field, and throw it down, 
saying as you do m m * If it be true that you are our 
mother k may you become a man go-tree/ All this comes 
to pass. By a shniiar Aefc of Truth the man go-tree, when 
OUtdown, turns into a Kiiekiri creeper, and the c reaper, 
when uprooted, into a blue lotus flower? 

As curm and oath 

X man passes a cow which is stuck in the mud, and 
refuses to help her out. The re upon the cow curses him, 
saying; " Because you have refused to help me in my 
extremity, this curse shall light upon you : The moment 
you touch year newly wedded wife, you shall turn into 

1 Pwker, ViHrttft fatk-TnU* fif Ciplunt tfflh iii t pji. 
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a donkey." And this comes to pass, The wife, however, 
remains constant to iier donkey-husband, and lead* hint 
about with her wherever she goes, 

*>no flay the woman's won) is questioned. To prove 
her veracity, she takes on oath find swears by herdonkev, 
saying; ■■If I have lied, may Chanda punish me; and if 
I have spoken (he truth, may this donkey become a man 
once more." So saying, -he lays her hand on the animal'a 
back, and the donkey becomes a man again. 1 

To w«p‘ from' a tiger 

A man ciindis into the branches of a mango-tree and 
begins to eat the fruit Looking down, he sees a tiger 
standing at the foot of the tree. Cutting open u mango, 
he says ; If [ be the legitimate child of niy fattier Am! 
mother, let toe with my sword find a place inside this 
mango Fruit,, and let a crow cornu and take this mango 
and drop it into the tank of King Kuar. and let a big fish 
swallow it. Instantly a crow comes and takes the mango 
and drops it into the tank of King Kuar. and a big fish 
swallows it. 1 


Note in cwtctcsiost 

For additional specimens in the literature sec Dham him- 
xvii, 3 ; in, 310; Julg’s KuhtOrkUehe 
p. 2(J, and Mongolinehr MUrphtn, last story; in 
tin; folk-lore. C. H. Horn pas. Falk-fore of ihr Situ tut 
Farganax, p, 11*; Melange* (uiatiijues, 1876, p, 730 ; 
Annie Husk, Sagas fi-om t!,<: Far East, p. 47 ; Steele ami 
Temple. ltW«.Mwlv Stark* p. 4*211; Dames, Jiahchi 

\f> d \ Fi)il{ ' iwe ‘ 11 ' 2in : 11 L Ibuightqn. Sport (t W 
Fvlk.l'jre mike Himalaya, pp. 101II.; Indian Antfonm-n, 
tv 202; vi. 224-5; srsxv. 143. Aitugftrika Dhatiim- 
pa.a. in a review of the first twenty years' work of the 


' C - /ViT'Vuw , t tht &,»t a t p.ir.jawu 

’ "Ssntil Futh-Tnic " ; On'MufUi, ij, j,. 1*5, 


r». sss, 
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Mniifi Bodltt Society, says: "Prayer to a god U not 
possible for « Buddhist; bat he ran make wliat is called 
a suwjibiriytl, an appeal to Tmtli. 'If (hr workituti / «»m- 
tloiit/j ta good, then let kelp tome to me ‘ m , and if the work 
is good, help will surely come. And help came four days 
after we wore threatened by the landlord.' SecMahS 
Bod hi and the United Buddhist World”: Journal of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, Colombo, Ceylon, vol. six, p. • 
i January, 1911). 
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THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY- THE LALITA VISTARA. 
AND THE VISHNU P TIRANA : OR THE TRANS¬ 
MISSION OF RELIGIOUS LEGENDS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 

P,v A KENNEDY 

[Cunfintud/n'\n jfr £43*) 

Note.—I n the tlr-it jurt vl this pope* * dJKU^sxl ihs method ef 
inquiry, thu |i<.i3■ e iu_n] condition^, and the inU3niLftliiriift l now I'TOCwt 
to dilQtUI ihfi legends ibeftt inicrinediarifia cnmcd, ftiiti llii: knOtt'Irtlge 
they disarm! ij:Hc- J. 

in 

rilHE Jews Wdre i ]i■ lirst in the field ■ And the wnrlk-.st 
Western legends which made their way to the EaM 
mtc taken from the Old Testament. Josephus has tuld 
u-s that the Somites were settled on the Kabul River by 
tiie fi mi century A JX 1 ; they inn}- have been there still 
earlier 1 , mid there is an undent tradition that Jews 
penetrated about thin time into China—a thing not 
improbable in itself, if it could be authenticated^ Now 
in the year a.d. 75 a Chinese gene nil (Kong) Kong was 

1 JosephUA* -tallfl. 1 . fi. pirn. 4 . 

* /fa&jrtaaiciii Oj-jC»j!li' Zu'iiortf, r t pp. Id I-2. The inscription uf 

Kai'ffttt#-fu* dated im, -ay, that iWy came from TLcci-lcuh ©r 
I Lidia. They Minted in Sutchnu, and tradition mute them 

cornu there in this reign of Ming-tb A,tV Ill that cb-m-’ they must 

havN aecumitank'd the mTs^ionnries whoentered WcstflTU (-tiina 4 

at ibis very time. The story I have quoted uuitft* the trnditiew lliflfdy 
proha hlo Q1ever Will not admit ibftt l.here wore Jew s in Chi rut before 
the fifth century [B- atid Jp. I3S}I but lift wa* evidently igtwmnt 

of tha itory Ot Kong, ami the fiJilMttU of Inter Judaism nitumg the 
diiuews Juws* on which be reliifra. to prove: his case,. ttmFit be n scribed to 
JUlbaequenti oomcm. Tradition b art OJ£e«Hent pilule, provided it b© 
genuine, [p the re is any iraon whteh the a r© ha ^logical iSiaeor tries of 
iho taif. haU-century hare taught us. it is to follow tradition, nod to 
distrust this scojrtfriim bom of ignorance in which our predecessors 
^Juried, Jk translation of the Kahfutg'ta iusaljHiaii* is given in fd v 
of ths E ondOTL ; and tins short tablet Inscri pUmPS in Hebrew and 
Chines© are dealt with in vol vi, pp. 203 and 2S5 P by Glover and Cwter. 
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bestead by the Rlmgaix somewhere in the neighbr>nirbo«»d 

Kashgar. The Hsungpu ent off the water supply ; mid 
the Chinese dug n well 150 feet deep, but found mo water. 
They were reduced to the hist extremities W ihir»t. 
Kong, lifting up hk eyes to Heaven, cried ; I have heard 
that in olden time the Ech-Shih general drew his sword,, 
and pierced the ™k t mid straightway a rushing stream 
gushed out' 1 Thereupon Kong put on-Ids garments of 
state, and prostrating himself beside the waterless well, 
prayed for the army mid for himself* Presently the well 
brimmed over with water. 

Here is the story of Moses striking the rock. Now we 
have the biography of Li Ivu.mg-H, the famous general 
who conquered Ferghaimli, with its capital Erh-Shili. in 
104-101 H.C. , and it contains nothing of this storv. The 
story of Moses must therefore have reached Eastern 
Turkic tan after 100 jf.c. ami before AJi. 75 It heeatnc 
a popular talc in after-time's. nnd the spring was named 
the Erb-Shih gcnernTs spring. 5 

Tlie well-known Indian version oF Sblomftn.s judgment 
forms a companion piece. It is mu possible to diH' this 
with equal precision, hut presumably it i* to lie referred 
to the Eiamc period. 3 

E - CtovwittM* r^Hi^pao. u--o iE vol. tii^No. * p r 227. H»u~ 
HaB-clim, c. *lii> \k A, Krwj AVvhjj ; " jKengl luv*. 

If? * vein hk oM at * ecria ea fcgiipJnvnl ? 1 JjM tnlcml'i +Sire qqWttfoi* 
le ^nend de EtU-dj* tiro son 1 -iM.c et vii (*>iya Tu roehqr i mutlVn urn? 

« f e tn i it il# north, HiT The history of iJ.e £; r h shot &mi 

ef tl,q Wftf with Ta -ruin i VWlm^L;. I* given intbfc ll^Kirv of the E*riy 
11411 iTseeii lUiiRhul tnuiiUtod by Wylie, Jfiainu Ant hr tip. Sot, 
7?®" *■ IS ^L md v«t. *1, IfiS - — Eill-cha f* I he Freut'h nmi Erli -shill (he 
tn X liA iraniLmnltmi of the CWw*t Wylie hit, . S nt inmlaitni, 

J ihmk, the biography d U-Kitang'U gStCH in the Hoivsbu, hat 
Mr - tfriU nio tliii at nififcalm bu mention of the miracle. 

* F»f teior ndtaeoi oF U-Kiarm- T* Mtldta, nod ibe nul^q^^nl 
hlit-:v ftf th* Ipripg, us» litlci, “Ton Hucing in,' 1 JRAS jftU 

p f >. TH*a-«. The spring Ceased to tmrcu a Chines crurral 

fell dimt trakln jk * 

‘ J«Uk* & 4 fl. In tits Indian I CM mil ih* Mm HIV the kuuuo tuoLh-r 
and a female C'lU.n. Ttiu mnlis r tbp bat* cm the grognd while 
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Here we have, so far as I know, the two earliest 
stories borrowed by Orientals from ike West. They ire 
Biblical stories, but in their Eastern setting they are mere 
folk-tales without religious significance, taken by Indian* 
and Chinese from the ubiquitous Jew*. 

The Kurban propaganda comes next in order of time ; 
ami it too dates from the first century ajj. The earliest 
Kusliaii propaganda was directed, os wits natural, to the 
western provinces of China, where the Kuahaua formerly 
dwelled. Buddhism gained so many converts in these 
regions by the middle of the first century a.i>* that in 
A,Is, €i5 the Emperor Ming-ti l a. Lx 5S-76) despatched 
ambassadors to India to discover what the tenets of this 
strange faith might bed Central Asia acid Western and 
Southern China were the chief fields of the Knshall 
missionary enterprise, but some traces 6f their propaganda 
may he found in Babylonia, a I though naturally it came 
later in time. In approaching this subject* however, 
I in list warn thy reader that wo are dealing with 
controversial matter, and that our ignorance of what 
went on in Babylonia is great, 1 ahull coniine myself to 
those broad facts which I consider fairly cert aim 

By way of preface I would poinc out that the connexion 
between the Kusbaus and Babylonia from the time uf 

she hftLUel at the tank. Tlrt OfinH [lacks it BRt £»vcls it fttiek. mud rim-, 
off wkh il- Tlit mother ponmfts. The child and the women aw brought 
Indole lIjc aa^D. wtiQ directs the mother to tike fchft iofaot W die l^tp 
while tins geUig Lakes the arms. Both |juU p the child scrcattia. mad the 
mother £ixe* way. The goblin is known by Iwr smwmfcmjr Amj eye* 
amt by the fact that W body carts tin ahadaw. tfarW, np. cit., 
(ip. £7-8. deckles for the priority at the Hebrew icirumn, jiartly on ihu 
ground of the dat* a^ribed to lh* Book of Kinjp* [OTtly on necuunt of 
the Wktrou^ inlmsiruiUy. traly Semith? (AnrftarwirA'r trhf 
jtohhe&k of the tost jmpasdl Whether it Iks worae I4> \rt cut in two or 
torn in two, I canuot s*y, although thn Em ter was a pumilirnent mX 
unknown in Europe m the uigbtwmth BHltsry. Bftt an appeal !o 
racial “frigWnlattP ” la surely a somewhat dubious nest lo say 
ft FLi^crsliv*^ tesl 1 

1 ^acgofran t JTii/ory |m II8 
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Kanighka h well established,* utid that Babylonia 
swarmed with Jew* who were hi close intercourse with 
their kinsmen cant ol the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Babylonia also swarmed with Gnostics ; and Gnostics 
and Kachans were extremely syncretistic, 

Fir.iL ffippolyf&s says : - When Call Lit us wag Pope 
i a.Dh 217-21), there catue to Home a Syrian bringing 
with him the book of Klkesal* This jilkesui was 
, a Bi righteous man " who had brought the book from the 
Seres of Par thin in the thi rd year of Trajan i Le, jli>, 100 k 
Tlie book contained a revelation by nil angel who was 
none other Thau the Son of God. The Holy Spirit, as 
i\ female figure accompanied Dim. The Son of God was 
twenty-four #chomm n-ijiue ninety miles) in height, and 
'■ s *‘t-A o j n«u j icr o-y§ 11 te shoisIder? r r ['lie preport ions f>>r 11 j e 
r ^t of the figure are also given, the size of the feet being 
especially noteworthy.* The female figure corresponded 
to the male. Tins special features of thm revelation, 
according to Hippolytus and Kpiphatiius were two: it 


E JBAS, 101 * pp. 931 IT. 

J Htjp;>ilytrj 5h Phiftu&p1mM m ,n*u ii, 1JJ (Cruico, p r 4471, A certaEii 
AliHliIndw, ik nutivfl bi A j nvm i a, in Syria, cblu«. ro Roma #r>air w 
-Lr.i, 0JMMT ayi XiJjPi* *3ji n^U * fl,m Xiji f iV^ ™i fei.ia 

*1* Srw^iirV r,v. M^julr^r x^^TLtf shfra* tiri im E | 

then Wto* the iktaHii &k ta Height* ete_ Sohisu, sword tag m Brandt, 
iff thti tirwk rendering of tho Afmnula meaning "the voahed M 

or “ tha baptizwlNo pruticnliLr sect called itself Eikesaite, but 
his rtivelaitan wm* aLa 2 S|ii^l by certain scim-Jewish, aenu-^iq.^nn "^aets 
mentioned by Eiiiptunlu, thm Kaunas, thv Ehleaitci, and the 
Soraprans Epiph, //^r B ei, xi*. I7 + uvlUib I and 2k Origan \u 
Luiob,. H.R. vi„ C'b al'ij briefly ftieution* certain of their iLiJetriiMjy 
Sdhnc ” 1 in fiirtwmxry «/ CWidJi Buyntphy, nn4 Brandi \u HaftlrW 
JiiWKHiarjr */ Adfefo dm-Qta irang artla$fe m Klkesai n u d t'jw 

but Brandt aftan mmi to me rather tngeniauji tHnti tounti 
U'ith rcganl m PK*t of the questiona which they dimuta the present 

lirk-i. no ctonwm. 

* OrintHin tin- 'ite 01 tiw f«.l|*inl, Vi,bda, IJ^hnn. BadJbfl, 
A-Um* Mal.cmyt. iOc, TJ, fl Ail*«! K,dnH 5 :r of ih* KbIiIbUhs ati j , 1 * 
P nmnVal ™ a “ ,,f MjU3 ' to thu tinwiics. It wChild Ih, curitihi, 

", <2 “ ll: ' 1 tT ™ lLa y > ntl0 * i!Ki "W'ltall to them to I hi. IilL Mait<! 
Hhnimura, ami dhnragb rnkcai t* the Uah&vfinitt Hmldlua 
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declared that the £□□ uf Cod had repeatedly appeared 
11 poii earth in the person, of Adam and other patriarchs, 
nml nexL, it prescribed the repetition of baptism as often 
iL 9 fresh sins were committed. This baptism had a magical 
efficacy. The consecrated water cleansed both hotly and 
soul from sin ; it renewed the life of immortality ; and it 
was a prophylactic against evil- More especially it was 
nu antidote for the bite of a serpent, a mad dog. or any 
other similar mis fortune. 

Etkesai was revered as a prophet hy E hi unites and 
Essencs* Ebiumtes of various sects took his book for 
their Gospel ; and one of these sects, the Satupsajans, 
worshipped two women who were his descendants. They 
escorted them whenever they went abroad, and they used 
their spittle and the dost of their feet fur cures and 
charms. 1 In short, they reverenced them as their yuras. 

I accept this story in the main, Elkesai was dearly 
a real personage, and one of the founders of Ebionitistn. 
The Ebionites lived to the east of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, and w^ cannot Ik: astonished Wmt the Roman 
clergy, who detested them as Jews and as heretics, knew 
nothing uf their book, Hippolytus only mentions it 
because: of its bearing on \m controversy with Calibres, 2 
I take it that Elkesoi did start his revelation about 
100 A ir. Had it not been a very early work, so many 
Eblonite sects would nut have accepted it fur their gospel 

1 Epiph. Ilirr. Uki, L 

* Both Salmon and Brandt admit tbo hhlmic&l RiitLentw of ElkcS.it 
and the Antiquity of hia bqwifc, Salmon. rojcei=* ibe date *-Pr HN 1 : hu 
nay 1 that. irTtferoJ^E tb& rev^laldasi wt mu-U reject I he Utfc N^ ***** 
era 111 * i bo ravalatioa, but tbntnoL wem U» cue r hsMofl far reject^ 
Ettanitfr elaiui t*i Uva pewlvi-.t LG r( that linw. Brandt thm^ tli® 
regftiillttif tbe Stim> wit mbb'd fcaV AlcUbladps* or wjnie tilhc-r, 
ktvA ri'i put uf tins original The Only ground for bil oplniou s* 

ibstt E|dpbjirtlwj omii-i it * hen he tm r o* the siie of the t«o figure#. Hus 
it n detail immaterial U> tW* purpose of EpfcplintliuV argttttriflt, 

hpiiI uiurwrar a- ilfUil not- in iha lea^t likely Lo hale been LiAetil^l- 
EpljjUaimiH ha* pnrarved the measurement Say acAowf., and -with, it thr 
fitfftipt character of the vhetr. 
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The Snmpirwatis were connected with the Babylonian 
Murfhiiimhi or “ washorb ’* t and the Alughtatiila counted 
Elktisni among the founder u£ tlaelr creed. 1 

Now note that this revelation was a foreign one. It 
came front the " Seres in Favtlim ", There were no Sere* 
in Fartlim; bid an ignorant man might easily call the 
Kushan&Huch. Indeed, no others except Kurbans or IndcK 
Scythians can be meant. And the iticzi^UTeinents nre 
given, not in Raman feet, hut ill Persian IJiearly 

Elk^al bad gone to Babylonia fi_^r his iiLspiration. 

What, then, wait die foreign clement in this novel 
revelation I Sot the doctrine of the eflicacy of tjaptiaiu 
and the repugnance to the taking id' animal life; the first 
of these was not Indian at all hut Christian and Jewish, 
and the Keccuid v/zls conn non to the Et-aenva and many 
Syrians. 1 hi the other baud, the repeated manifcatatiouH 
Lrf Christ upon earth, before He appeared as the Son of 
Mary, and l 1 gsgn idle Mat Lire ascribed to Him, correspond 
exactly with the M a hey n nist teaching of the various 
Buddhas lief Ore Gnutanin, and the immense proportions 
of their figures. These doctrines are confessedly borrowed 
from the Eiist, and I know not where else Elke-^ai could 
have got them. 

We find, tEfccn. what we might have expected, that the 
earliest r.race of Buddhist influence is to lie found among 
the fiyiicretistic Gnostics of Babylonia, It came through 
a Kurrlmii medium ; and it datea from a.is, 100, latvr h 
that is, than the Kushnn propaganda in China. The 
time, the place, the agents all agree. 

Strand, The Ada ArcJtdui i A.n. 330 40) tell a story 
of a certain Scythiana . which Epiphfifiiu* ( v.i>. 371}) has 
enriched with certain amplifications from the legend of 
Simon Magus current in bis time, Scythian 115 was 

a Scythian in Kasban or litdo-Seythi who dwelt among 
the Saracens eant of Palatine, He traded with India, 
1 Flfigtl, J^mi, p. 305. ti. 23 L 
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ftbd having made a fortune, and married a captive from 
the The bald, he sot-tied in Upper Egypt. There he lea rut 
the wisdom of the Egyptians and evolved lib system. 
He had otic disciple, TerehiiiE.hu*, who reduced his 
doctrine to writing m four IBooks, each cousbtltig of 
ei moderate number* of lines (fwvurm)» Scythia mis 
intended to visit Jinkua, and hold disputatious with the 
dqctojrs there {Epiphamua says the Apostles)* but lie died 
without accomplishing hb purpose* Thereupon Lis disciple 
Tercbuuhus, who was also his slave, buried him with 
every- token ol regard, and then lied with the books and 
the treasure to Babylonia, where he gave himself out to 
lie Buildup bom of a virgin, and brought up by an angel 
on tli-j mountains. Terebinth us held high dispute with 
11 ir_- priests of Mithras, and perished by the 1 i*t m I of God 
iii like manner as Scvthianu^ had done. 

An old woman lived with Terebinthu*, tmd was his 
heir. She adopted Carbicius* then a boy of seven ; and 
fchi!* CnrbiciuB* came into the possession of these Four 
hooka, out of which, having taken to himself the name of 
tfatii, and adding matter of his own,, he evolved his new 
religion. This as the true origin of the Man achaean herns v, 
of which, say our mith'.inUea,. not Maui but Scythiaiius 
was the real author. 

We ii re further told that the books in question contained 
disconrti&g JL on matters which were antecedent to the 
world iunfe-tWmtlMiri) and on the sphere, and the two 
luminaries, and also on the i|UdstiQn whether and in what 
manner thy souls depart, and in what mode they return 
again into the bodies 1 *. They also described a war in 
principal, i,e. among the primeval elements 1 

1 Tils Anta JroU/uu e, $J -3. and E|]iph* IfdT. !*vi, ShI # ura Our 
on thori t it a tar this biitory, Tliare i* =i ctf t-hi) Acta in the 

Antje-Ntccn& Library, voL st. All thv writen on Manickiam fhica*t 

tb-a itoiyi regard So^tlriflaa* And Tefebieitljiia real pt*r3tin&: 

others do tiwS, ilthoflgh ifly seldom assign Any groasds for tbir 
scepticism. It is admitted on aLI hands tkut iht Acta cOuUiiei gemiims 
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Maui ivas born c. a Ar 21 f> H ScYtliiantiH, according to 
fclic account giveil ns, lived two generations cnrlier, 
There!ora p when the Acta and Epiphamos put Scythumus 
in the day a of the Apo^tka they commit n llagmnt 
nkiacliFOnispi; but that h no reason for rejecting the 
sitory m ferfa The details arc peculiar - nor is the story 
one likely to have been invented. I take Scytlii&nufl to 
have been a Kuslifin living iei ForaUi, or some other 
market town of the Arab kingdom of Charaeone, who 
W *3 eug.iged in the Indian trade, and who, when he 
retired from business, gave himself to religious study or 
Buddhist propaganda. In itself nothing is more probable. 
His disciple TercbSuthus claims to be a fiodhianttva, and 
writes silti-ci* ( versuutni. Here I think we have a narrative 
of facts, probable in themselves, and illustrative of the 
propagation of Mahayonist Buddhism in the Euphrates 
Valley. 

Third. Christian tradition has always connected 
Buddhism and Marai, and the story of Scythiaims is our 
earliest authority for the connexion. Maiiichmuns. it is 
said, made Christ one with Zoroaster. Buddha, Jlani, and 
the Stm i Mithras): tuv A npuStip 0oii&h» «u toi' XpirrM' 

*«* ior Mavixnitii/ *fdi toj 1 em ««t rou avrw c .faM.' 

Arid the inediaaval formula of abjuration when Mauichwatis 
were received i ntu the church bracketed Buddha,,Scythiaims 
and Maid together. 

Eastern tradition also appears to point in the same 
direction, although not in a very intelligible way. Maid, 
a Persian by race, was Wn in Babylonia. Hi s father, 
Patecius (Fattk or Babck), an emigrant from Eolatana, 

Manichiwifi matter, whether thii fainaa* iliij.uLnibn lock jilnrp or no. 
The wtaMim oi Ardnilsijs himself i» often tlonUcd, hut dtni qasstfoq 
U in lie wlM ennowtlwi with the eiirtenee of ScythiantiS. The Acta siv 
(r. Ml that the doctrines el Seytfaliuui* ™maWl in ehscurltv until 
Main took Lbia u|t. In other Words, BttddUfl* n> confined t0 
lUbvUmin, nnd tntulu no on the Itoinnn world. 

I.Hnrtot! by Aoantlcr, Chunk W-iary. |j, p, J0» (Clarkes cd.f 
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had joined the A[u<fhta#ila t or ** Washers ", whom we have 
already met. These Mughtmila are apparently the mine 
as a certain ftecL of Bahians who lived in Albirum's time 
in the marshes of the Lower Euphrates, and who claimed 
to be the descendants of "Enos the sou of Seth", In 
reality, says Albiriiuh they were Jews of the Captivity 
who ref itsed to return to the Holy Land, and adopted 
a religion in part Jiagi&n and part Jewish. Alhlrtml 
makes Badlifiaaf the founder of this sect; and Albumiia 
Bud Luisa £ is no other than Buddha, who lived thirty 
yeata before Zarudutdit. This is of coarse nonsense. but 
it shows some obscure connexion in the popular mind 
between llanich&mns and Buddhists, 

However this may be, it is certain that Buddhism was 
well knosvn in Babylonia before the middle of the third 
century a.D. A]Inrun 1 quotes a passage from the Shah- 
bfirkim, one of Maui's principal works, in which Maui 
compares himself with Buddha: 11 Wisdom and deeds 
have always from time to Lime been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God. So in one age they have been 
brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, in 
another by Zarudushl to Persia, in another by Jesus to 
the West, There upon this revelation lists come down, 
this prophecy in this last age, through me, Mam, the 
messenger of the God of truth, to Babylonia." 1 

Maui knew Buddhism well, but how far he was 
indebted to it is another and a much debated question. 
Baur, Xennder, and the older school found Buddhist 
influence everywhere. 5 Modern scholars consider it 
almost nil ; M si die cxisle (die) eat tres minitne, 1 ' saya 

1 ALbirenl, Chrcmdow pf A ndimf Nation*, tors* Sacha u, p. 1JU0. For 
bis account of Uitt Sftbiana and BftdhusoL r. p|». ItfO-S). 

K A good fiummnrv Ilnura and Xoandor'^ views will bo fouflJ la 
NeAudgr'tt CKurth flutoty, it. pp* JET IT. [Clarke* edition of tha Eup, 
imlii ). Bftnr km cipoUm eled hii view in bis work JTku MmutMupht 
pp- 433-41. 

jju*, 1917, 
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RosbaL 1 And so far us doctrine is concerned, this 
opinion appears to be carted. If I were to tteSne Mini's 
system in two words, I should call it Gnostic Zoroastrianism, 
Zoroastrianism developed on tv Gnostic framework. Like 
the Gnostics, Itani posits a Chid of Light. who is ouknovv- 
fthlo in Himself and above all predicates. We have 
a divine pferwm't, the opposition of light and darkness, „ 
n series of emanations, the descent of a divine spirit, who 
u nverle irne by the evil powers, and the primeval man 
of the VnlontiniaiiH. These and other minor points Maui 
has in common with the Gnostics, more especially with 
the followers of Bsirdaisan. 5 But this Gnostic outline is 
jilled in with Zo roast rian details. Instead of purely 
intellectual abstract ions such as itot^ and euiioici, we 
have the ideal elements of nature, frith the God of 
Light there are, says Maul, two other infinites, infinite air 
and infinite earth; the archetypal, he it understood, and 
not the material air mid earth * The elements arc sacred, 
and thus the whole Gnostic concept ion of matter is 
changed. In the Gnostic philosophy the lujU is always 
evil, and it, is inert and passive. In Mania system, as in 
Zoroaster's, there is " good matter " represented by light, 
and F evil matter " repiusentod by darkness, and this 
darkness is uot sluggish ur motionless but tremendously 
active; it invades the light, thus ihere is war among 
the element's, Ormmsd against Ahrimon, 

L. most bo admitted that in the transcendental part of 
Mant's scheme there was nothing Indian, not even 
transmigration, if we accept Eu IXodlu's version of it ns 

1 HochbL, Mam i, p~ JfH, \ 

1 Afei.Pii t fk Zffife. ft. 317. aavs tbufc llifcrc niuM h*re betrn eom& 

*. cormtjii utt bntwaoG M ra.ni acul tV>ri tfifcoal of Bard notari. AccordIn 

i t the Fihriit Mfmi itcvoicil novcral flhaptera in his W of AfyrfcnVd ia 
ti i-h controTvnsjr with l1±b icnut* uf ; and Hi* n Ui N4&^ foIl&wDm 

Mvjpe reckom* I mi oflshoot of tin* V linntiuinhn. 

* i' f„ Spinna. t'ihiti. |3p prop. I : **Cotjifalin rattrihuluni Dfti wt t fisvc 
^ ca^traa V* ^rop, 12 t ** EzUHiif* altrLUntmn Lto t*t, riir* 
Uau* est TCrl CKiciHX 
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given in the Filtritl. Nor did India in any way affect 
Maui's moral teachings which was puts and elevated. 
Love, Faith, Fidelity, Courage, and Wisdom were the 
live sj.ilritual " members ” of the God of Light; and the 
whole duty o£ the perfect Maniduean was to abstain from 
wine, from meat, from marriage, and from whatever 

might pollute either air or fire* 

But if wc tuns from the speculative ami ethical to the 
organic Side of Mamchteism, we find Lhe correspondence 
somewhat close. Both Ua meliorism and Buddhism were 
the religion of ascetics', with the exception of the 
"perfect” none others could ho saved, although their 
future lot might be ameliorated. The elect, the siddifriln, 
or true men, were alone perfect. They must neither sow 
n01 reap; all labour was forbidden them, and they lived 
on the alms of the faithful, the auditores or hearers, 
precisely as did the Buddhist monks. The groundwork 
of the community was the same among Jhvniehn-aits and 
Buddhists, and the Buddhist system was well known to 
Muni. How far he copied its details is a question which 
finds in Central Asia may some day help ha to solve 1 
With Maui all truce of the Kuahan propaganda in 
Babylonia comes to an end, ami soon after W- 400 the 
White linns broke up the Kushan Empire, I here were 
till Buddhists in Persia in the seventh century, Hitun 
Tsiang heard of two or three sanghfiriimw where the 
monks followed the Hhmyuna ruic. Hut those monks 
probably came from Ceylon or Western India, where 
the [liimymitt school was dominant; and at this thus 
commerce between the Persian Gulf and these countries 
flourished exceedingly- 

Hitherto we have been dealing with dews, reus tans, 
and (Junities ou the confines of the,Homan Empire. 


I Tills is nisi Mr- LeffSaV eancliLiiwi. Hi* eliiptw on the M Ah icliiiiiifl * 
ill tbfl secoml volume uf Ula JWsjHHrs ■"'* Wfw '* # CW " 1 " i/? 
con (si ns nil Lhc Ifttesl mfnnn.ition en the silhjWf. 
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Wts have nest to discover what want on within the 
Empire Itself. And it is ini port mat to note at the outlet 
that down to a.d. 300 the novel information regarding 
Indian religions which reached Europe same directly or 
indirectly through a Christian chiumeL Plutarch and 
Fatisanias were interested in Oriental religions, more, 
Indeed, than any of their contemporaries, and they 
contribute various facts of interest to the general 
knowledge of India; Pausamas, moreover, had con versed 
familiarly with travellers to the East; but regarding 
Indian religions neither Plutarch nor Fausamas lias 
anything new to my. Dio Chrysostom 1 and Aelian are 
writers of less note, flic first gives an idyllic picture of 
the B rah mans, and describes India as a paradise in which 
hud and dower and fruit grow together all the year 
round. Cuvier says" that Aelian was considerably in 
advance of Ills predecessors in his knowledge of Indian 
and African animals. This Aelmn was a devout, not to 
say a superstitious man* ami made a collection of stories 
relating to providential deliverances and instances of 
signal piety. 1 But neither Dio nor Adian display the 
sum!lest acquaintance with the religious thought or with 
the fables of India. Popular literature is equally silent. 
Prophetic books bearing Eastern names such as Zoroaster, 
HysUspes, Oathanes, and ilia like, were much in vogue; 
but none of these had an Indian author, ami the Sibyl, 
whether Jewish or Christian, makes no mention oT India 
when she fore tel is the fate of the nations. 


1 Uiu 6W. £££?„ 

1 Quitted by JacuL.i hi baa lutnxluctiofl to AcLiaue Z>. Jinf am 
p. i In Li u f 

* Adian wrote a \ml work Ik JVgridmftit rpar^i'ai i „ full of 

EDftrvdbas ildLvpStmty^s. pravidotitial inlcrfurtisee^, miracuWi cares, 
ami \fon Kike. The fnrnuu* story of tho with oat le£ that loti tho 

»ri 5 n^ oF tba morn lu^ choir in tbu temple nl Aotcu Eaplttj has b«n 
pruwrrcl by Suhtav in his .V-i/un*/ HhtOry, 31. ho lull* the atsry 
of ibo hone whafl* rig'll!; eye wa* Injured, and cured % Scrag*** 
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Willi the literature of taka it h the same. If Indian 
tales were to lx* found anywhere we should expect to find 
them In PhUostratns' Ufa of April*oniits y or in the 
earlier versions of the Homance of Alexander known 
under the name of Fsoudo-CflllfatheiicsK Em Apollonius 
and Pseudo-Callisthenes have no new Indian talcs to tell, 
although they repeat many an old story.* It ia not until 
the sixth century that wo find fresh Indian material in 
the later amplifications of K he Alexandrine romance. 

The Christian writers, unlike the Pagans^ were interested 
in fcl hathami! philosophies , the Indian among others, 
BasiUdes, Clemens, Origan* Hijfpoly tus, and BardaisatL all 
have something new to tell us., and all of them with the 
exception of Hippolytus belong to Egypt or to Syria. 
The Gnostic Basil ides P who fiourished under Hadrian 
sa„D. i 17-^71, is the earliest I have shown elsewhere 
that pessimism and Nirviim were the fundamental ideas 
on which he Imsed hia reconstruction of Christian 
doctrine, 1 Our other authors belong to the end of the 
second century and the lira! quarter of the third, the 
Gnostic Bardas&an, a native of Edessa, comes first. lie 

3 Oqh uk which £iw* Wk through F#endo^C*Lll*thenes to Xe&mbu* 
hu furm*»e4 Mitten with ft magnificent limits 

** That son-benst 

leviathan, which <if all hiv wcxkn- 
Created hugest, that swim the oowWi str^atn, 

HLiai. haply filnmberLug- on the Xorway fontUr 
Tka pilot, ftf some SlWlU n^i-kundsmL skiff* 

Deeming somn island, 0IO a* uvuiitti U\K 
With fined ftFluhar Ln his ™ty rin4, 

Mwr* by hi* Bilk under tha l«, while tdght 
Invests Lbs aftn, ami wislind morn delays^' 

Airacfik /^Orf| U 2CK1-J4, 

: JRA3. 1902. pp. 37" tT. Mr, T»ti«y ft ml ether* him i»intal cut 
thnt the Ideas of Bftfilllik* are rather Xmliaa xlpon upoailit-nliy Buddhist. 
I in ins Lined to agree with thi* erltiekm ; bat thews ideas mast have 
rciseked UiuilfiJeA tbrouirb a Buddhist Bwl turn, ftild lh«y contain notUug 
which LB not ftlsir BmlilhLht. BmMbfHil wsl* popular with, Indian 

merchant®, and these am the uieti with whom llaailides wo-uld nntnrail> 
earner m contact. 
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happened to Tall in with a certain Datiukdamu, ur 
tiundanea (the name is variously written), who came 
in the train oE an Indian embassy to Septimius Se venial 
With the information he obtained Bnrdaisan wrote life 
Indie#, oE which two considerable extracts have Wen 
preserved. Bardaistm is the first to distingiii^h clear I jr 
between Brahmans and BudJIriflfcfl, and ho gives us a full 
and [LLriMiratc account of the mode o! life practiced by 
the Brainpans and by the Buddhist monks. The second 
extract deals with ordeals, and gives a foiig description of 
some Indian shrine. Had BardaisWs book survived it 
would probably have thrown a world of light on Northern 
India in the second century A ll. 

None of tli■_- Orthodox: Christian writers display any 
♦knowledge of India comparable to that of these two 
Gnostics, On gen’s references are Few and slight ; the 
most important is that relating to the spread of 
Christianity in the East- Clemens knows the difference 
bet w ee n Bml i imuis and B udd h is t S rama na*, He d eseri 1 es 
11 je nn»le of life of the latter, arid he makes mention 
of Sramnna* among the Baclrifui*, He i« the firs! to 
mention Buddha (HaorTar) by name, and he says that 
Buddha's followers have raised him to the rank of 
a god —*/*■ £W Tcrijijjttur*. He elsewhere talks uf the 

1 Our knti*'Ettljfu «f RAirT.lAi^2te , '§ work in darixerl frota Porphyry, 
Ik iv s 17-18, ftllcT Stobmuft. Phynim* i, Bath pa^-n^cs 

are trimlMci by McCrindlc, A or P>r»f India., pp, IC9 74. The t«t of 
ibe li.irJJuiiUi and Jooanph lagcrtd viiabl v - u- tu set! Lp< the nmnu ■>; 
HAnUisiaYfs informant,. Among the jwiraehjiges ImmlionKl in the legend 
h ft wrUin i flmtiam acwtlhag to th* ■r^nriiin mtt, or Za^i* accord ins 

to tho iireflk^ Kuhn blentiflea £a*dani aod with ftmldkiV 

ciiieioujtu 1 Chanmn or rSkO C%aiuta[&il» Sardine* waa therefore the 
jinajMir name of BitrlahfnnA informant ; hi' tuiTo beon n Umldhiill 

want ollfoifiHv with tha i-rabwr by n UuiJdfoHi. kiu^ r Wt- can therefore 
uniJerttand bow Un-Tdwban mm* to dwmngnLsh J^Lwifrec fcihttillift amt 
hucLillinii For gimduni and iiySd* wo Kuhn, Barlaam v. Jwmnh, 
lap, 35 t a& 

1 I have quQt^l it La >TKAR mi, II. fhV*. Edvnhm* lie tneoiJanis 
nracknmiwa and SftWMUtJoi a* mafng mantm* or upclla jc, Or*. i t -jj r . 
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Semnoi (ptjiuwi), who go about naked, foretell future 
events, and worship u pyramid (sJttjHt) under which they 
my the bones of some god are concetikd. He contrasts 
the death of the Christian martyro with the suicide of 
the Gymoo$ophists t and he gives at length the famous 
conversation betwfHfli Alexander and the ten Jogis^ 1 
But Clement knowledge uf Indian religions, aUtiough 

1 Ken* is a list of ClointEii" references : Strom, i, pnn^ OS I.33S R i i 
Wive men (tn*3»ii were honoured by many barbarian rum. for hiftmuco 
by nil t h® Brnil mtin< + the lieLn*, Egyptians, CfcaMfeillS, etc. Hod. \ t 
i:». jtfirB. TO (3SS Rjr PyldwRoni* l«Cu-JU from the Kataiir* ill* 
Krcibnmns etc. Ibid, i* lo, |.nm 71 ISfifl I 1 . J : BhiMophy wmt cnllivfctiHl 
by lLe l-uiphn riiirn long Lpt-forc the l.lreeklj by lllP '• 1 1. PlLlIUJ iin^- r 

Druids, the lUn-rpaF. pn\ Among oilirr* the Indian gymum 

s^lihlsl*. 01 ilo-se there are two kinds, the Brahman* atkl Lho ,?aniiBimi < 
Some of the ^einnonni. thutta called tins Hyluhii <AIIohiih neither Ibr hi 
cities noj- imiJor a roof, hue tlM-y doth* thtinuclvy* with the bark «f 
treo#, fe*l on uuLf, aekI drink water out of ihftit handa, Lib*- the 
Em-raut^ OJ the i^rMut I lay, they know not marring^ nor the pro- 
cTr\.i ion of ( hiU'iSorn+\ too, "i the I mliims nli-.-y i«■ prectj l| * *>f 
Bouttat wham, on account Of his oxtraflrdmary ^metity, they have 
mtetd to the ml hk of n god., Ibid i, 15. |wh L . ?2|iU51 1 ? -1 i A quotation from 
.Vieg^dumos. The HruhuiAHt of InrUn and the Jews kft Syria hud *1 t^uly 
M i4 nil that the Greeks had to t*y about nature. Ibid, ill, 7. para, m 
<5311 tM : Aluxnndur Polvhi*;tor a*y-i tout tho Bp&hrauu* neither cot 
(So'ih not drlnk wine i aorn* la-it for three days. They rl l-« ith -*Ui. 
IkHcVU ill rebirth, anil WT'Up Kerakle* and Yn. n. The i;,ur * f 111 " int 
naked* jiravi.tsn truthful m.-k fort-roll the future, and worship a pyramid 
LiiirJt:r which tha bones of d-oeeili ged are concealed. Ibid, i*. i, 1^1 i 
('p7 L 1M : wk.i nhnrt OBF mm- hut am not id our body gi v * 

thantselvcF* 10 tbe damas, Like tbo Tndinii gymnowiplii^, hut neither 
tho_y | the heretic*} nor tbu ^yminWOjdibvLs have the ninrtyr m roWftrd. 

I hid. IV, 7„ |iam. 31 <5SS t p *j t The And Lon philu-’ipbprri i>4d Alewntlor 
that ho might t ransfer their where ha hut their «nh( 

vrure ntcdfmt. Ibid, vE. 4, paro. 3S |T5&-fl P,J : Alcumlar and the 
Ion £viti0o^-Tji 1 1 i % i *, This k^ndnry noftvemiition is flnt reoordr-i 1y 
Plntaroh, Pit-i Jtetf.. C, fH itmnubtei by McCHluU*, Tfv l*rm iw« 
fiujfo % jt^^mdrrfAr pp. 3L3-J4}, It wa^ refuted hv ClnlnrtM 

fturl pMudi>OllIliFiLhBtie« with variutiooN, amt euliliuucd to tw in VOgUO 

throughout, the early Middle Age*, frillvlinaT ^ 

Mi and fundo-Amlimlaa* I* ATei**- Awff-nniraniJti, 

burrow from it lu hi* aditiou of tiiu Aleiawlor romance Auafebl *ay» 
rjint tho story apiiear^ to liavo aflMH frotn tl» fusirin of three MjmraEe* 
OMUTTtQtiia, muutiorked rc-*|i«tivdy by I'LuEnrvlu op a csi-. C- ikl, Arrian, 
AuitaiU' Vli, 2, and BiraS> Jr xv, p. Tib Tbo earliest form of tho *tory 
acctiftling to Ausfclil arose OBI of AlCJtftodGr E «ma|iajgu agmiiul the 
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greater than that of hh contemporaries, is vague. He 
knows that there were Sramanas, but be floes riot seem to 
realize that the Sr&manas were Buddhist*. 

There re urns us tLipjiolytus. 1 His account is a very 
curious one, and must have been derived from some 
Christian who bad visited a settlement of Brit humus on 
the Tagabcna River, a river otherwise unknown, but 
apparently in the Dekhan, These GnVhmnns were part 
ascetics* part ordinary householders. They taught that 
God was light and also log®# (word or speech), not the 
sensible light or the articulate word, hut that which 
is perceived and known in the intellect. The Brahmans 
alone knew thin light (which was also logos), because they 
alone had put off illusion (jaraSafioah that last garment 
o! the soul. They despised death, and constantly 
repeated the name of God in Lheir own tongue, singing 
hymns to Him* . , * This logo*, which they called God, 
was corporeal; it wore the external body tike a garment, 
like as a man might wear a sheepskin ; when It put off 
the body it became visible* P , + They further said that 

Qxrdrfik&i, Tha Brahmans had pttniuiMl^dl the kici£ h wbntri PluLarx^ 
tall* Sabljaa (S*aW^. io revolt t and thay *ent AIiixarHlct a letter, mi 
Anlikn the letter a-ii:nbeil by PhUo (in h» Quod omms pn&rt* t&tr, C, 1-1 j 
to Kitten®*. The Ojtyclrjiltai came in PhitastralUS ami in tho RoiuAn^q 
lo be a synonym for ugH. AtufcH* prink. Al*-tctnd*r nmx^ 

pp. 174-T, 

1 BippdytiUit, PkUa&phtimcM, i, cl 21. Tla' fwenev ra a® curiom that 

I £iVfr Crete* » t CXt. OWd t^W Mr $£■* jEfOd .hiynus^ Tk J Apf, 

iAAst im* a£rralf & Ot ji fc^>u ls 4 fak* 4 

Tft'tr&ttwttM&rk nptrrk tifr jnrHpmfyZtmi r*fait. raw* ^, b 

s <wi A*?** Tir Mr* altov, ,n<kinn i&iHi EW^Iru. 

Hr jewrioEtar, ill tm ***** Hf *vxfr (Cruiee quotes frtuu 

Atbonjiia, ix, & **r»C*fiCu <if Plato i 1w X n 7 cv rh» r^t 

jffim h liwH W£darir iraWflctfifl jj .) 

1 T» 5 tw U t 4 * My*., V » 4 * nuuniri* ,Jni, [**.* f, 

tfiii* JeuTtfJ. nMfip .1 m ri U ^ rf| 

itMfctf^un. >i Tl 6 fijiJnnii, ^.^.u T>in mtsini jj( f 

of thts Ittit BCQt«nee is very obscure; it U »uppo*ed lo bo wmiiH For 
attempt, U> Amend « r. CrnieeV not* .'it toro. It nW v ru f vr ^ {{w 

i’ intTiMt betwiosn the proH iiutterial body end the subtly W t w j nk r „f 
tise Haul. 51 
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this corporeal body, which was external to self, was the 
seut of constant vara. They were captives to their own 
passions, to their bellies, their appetites, to grief, auger, 
joy, desire, anti the like. He alone has access to God 
who has established a tirtu bulwark against bis natural 
appetites. 

Here we have the most intimate ex position which occurs 
in ancient literature of specifically Indian doctrines. We 
have tiie doctrine of life (speech), of J/iiyd (illusiou), and 
of Indian apathy. Btit it was not Indian philosophy 
which attracted the attention of this inquirer, but the 
discovery that the Brahmans held a doctrine resembling 
the Christian doctrine of the Logos, What the Christian* 
naturally sought for was similarity or identity of 
doctrine; that was the attraction. 

A generation after Origen Comes the N'eo-Platouist 
Porphyry, a Syrian by birth, and well acquainted with 
Gnostics and with Christians. What he says of India is 
derived at second hand, and cLuclly from Bardaison ; but 
iu his book He Abstinent in Porphyry lays down the 
proposition that it is wrong to destroy life, whether 
vegetable or animal. This doctrine he holds in common 
with Ins contemporary Maui, who forbade the perfect lo 
reap the fields or to pluck fruit. The objection to take 
animat Ufa was widely entertained in Syria ns well as in 
India, For this reason the Essence rejected the bloody 
sacrifices of the Temple. On the same ground Asokn 
had prohibited the sacrificial system of Lhe Brahmans. 
Doth iu Syria and in Egypt large classes of the population 
were naturally vegetarian, and seem to have felt a physical 
repugnance to the eating of flesh. 

We have now exhausted alt that the Greek and Homan 
authors of the first three centuries tell us regarding 
Indian religions. We need not marvel that it is so little, 
if we consider how slight was the knowledge the Pagans 
possessed of the beliefs of the Christians living among 
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them. Christians and Brahmans alike contemned death ; 
that was the main fact that struck the popular imagina¬ 
tion*. The fraternal affection of the Christians* the 
solidarity of their communities, and their willingness to 
help each other, their sacred books, their mysteries, and 
their impiety in rejecting the Greek gods, which even 
a scoffer like Lucian counts to them for a crime—these 
things the Pagans Could not help seeing. But a«] this 
was external The cbasical world of Home and Greece 
never got tayond what was obvious in the case of 
Christiana ur of Indiana 

OiiLsidc literature some acquaintance with Indian ways 
ami beliefs may be traced as a matter of general know¬ 
ledge* especially in Syria. Apollonius of Tynim anti 
Peregrin ns Proteus will furnish us wiLh some instances in 
point Of nil Indian practices, the voluntary death of 
their philosophers by bre was the boat known, and created 
the greatest astonishment Kahmcs had burnt himself in 
the presence of Alexander, Zarmauochegas, a Buddhist 
Smmana as his name implies* accompanied the embassy 
which King For us sent to greet Augustus at Samos in 
b.c, 10, and burnt himself afterwards at Athens, where 
tlie Indian's tomb was long pointed out. 1 

We have a European imitation in the voluntary death 
of Peregrin us Proteus. Lucian, a 1 mean white" horn 
on the outskirts of Hellenism* brilliantly witty, but low* 
ungenerous, and spiteful tells the story with more than 
hi* usual malice. Percgrmus. n vain but honest, puzzle- 
headed fallow, wandered from his native town of Parimn 
to Palestine, In Palestine he became a Christian, so 
says Lucian, and rose to be a leader in the Christian 

1 For ZarmaiKK'lmi/rui* or Zaruuitos ! Karma no* 1 ah Dm Q^ luh p*tL§ 
Inm. r, SrnitMJ, Xv, KM nrnl 7lU-H<! i also Din Cm*. it, 0, Thu Kuihfill 
tfiiAi-laka w?w the Pom* »hu wat thii famous embassy to Augusta* 
fct Santo* m [D IL.;. i that h, it Hr, Fkcvi theory of ilm dmc of 
KauuLLa, the correct ona in my opinion, lie l&ftjitaj. 
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synagogue. 1 Arrested and puL in jn-ison far bin faith, In? 
was discharged by the governor of Syria, whn was 
n philosopher. After this, Peregrinus led a wandering 
life. He left tlio Christians, or was expelled by them (ho 
L uciau saysi, and then turned Cynic.’ He gathered 
a band of disciples, and wrote oracular letters, 1 ike 
Apollonius, to various Greek towns, directing them how 
to manage their nifuirs. Finally he announced that he 

1 Lttdu, lit mam Ptrtgrini,?. 11: ptil -rip tapBn4r M+tw w 

Xpumtre ^^4li TflpS itHAanTTimr, Ti“r l*fWiFi *f4 Ipapha*ii&tr 
|vrriWf£ffvt —iw &pa.x r * *^ai ismjfa ivfifrfTFTp wpinMjnjTn t Koi tfj&rd^xui **■ 
koJ jsdrM aurbi -£r BynagogOfl W[i* the word ill u< minion 

use for the meeting- house* of Fakstitiiin Christian* and Mareinuitea. 
TSi^re fttiU Oii-tta an mMription of one ^URla meutini’-hoUM in a Tillage 
thfea imkii from Ilamrumai MaprfawfTTgF k-bjm-iil Ai^orr 

fHonucK %nuni^ t>f Chriitinm^, ii, m 27^ r Eng- trims. I. Egyptian 
elmrtibfll^lK} got tbn name of aynajrugUciN, a proof of kite close connexion 
which exlawd between the Faks Liman and the EgyptianCbnOther 
indicationa [tfiipL Ifl thfl 53iu4 {lircctlcHiL For msLflfree, the presbyleral 
untiiLitutbn of ibe ohuruh, or cHufcIs^, in Alenntlm differed greatly; 

from tho episcopal organ L&ftt Lon wlrieli pre railed in Asia Minor Ami tho- 
VV*»L. AjwU m of Alexandria probably kvmt of the UaptiMu of John 
in Ins iiatifo oity. In the opinion of Ban™ Kbotare tho Babylon from 
which hi. Ftotflr addresses hm first Epiitb tb® Babylon opposite 
to Memphis on iht] right bank of the Nik Through St- Mark 
tho Alexandrian Church derived its Hnoago from ihe Apollo of tjm 
Cinsumorton ; and Basil hire, who taught in Alexandria* fi«d = n-- 
Delta, o Inline-: l to be a disc j pi o of tilatlclu, St- 1’ctcr'a Interpreter. 
Tim Gotpel according to the Egyptian* ami ilit Goi|»l according 
ii die Hebrew* Tcr« both known in Egypt, Tin; cleans connexion 
of ^jilaalLilian and Egyptian Christian* would bn a cemllisuation 
Of the former, and rmllcijwle the hr- 1 ! wnneaioo I - tween Syria imH 
Egvpt, md may reapumublu in ]u\t\ for tin; dearth of our information 
regarding the blaiory of early Egyptian Chrwtfanfty. -' Tina must 
grievous blank in our knowledge of early Church hifLttrj* is our total 
Ignorance of thn hUtory of Chri*ri*uity in Alexandria nod Egypt up 
mi _n.tr, iso." So say# Harnack* and he sums up all that i* known, 
in three pa^cs [ Jlmmaek, op r or..» Mi "Hiu \ Frig. Iclli j&. K 

= L jp,d a man brought hr fur* me wti-h having lean born a Rajput, 

l^camo ri Chrhtlao, and finally turned Mohammwlan- His reli-iOub 
B^Kiculaiians, howelfir, did not, dmt in nuking ktm ft philosopher hnt 
a burglar, and he was taken up for robbing ha late fellow-Christiana. 
Lord lieorgu Qordon and Lady Mary Wortkj-Moolagii^ #on are 
exainploaor hall eraiy men wko p like our fdemt Peregrmn^ indulged 
in rcliglOUie vagarie#. 
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Would bam himself at the groat gathering of Olympia in 
a.ik 105. Lucian describes the scene, the moon tight, 
and the crowds, some applauding, others scoffing, the 
procession of Cynics with their flaring torches, and 
Peregrino* as the central figure. He describes the 
farewell speech and the leap into the fir®; and these hist, 
details arc Indian. Peregrines on arriving on the ground 
lays aside his outer garments, and facing south. Unit L. 
towards the Indian region of death, addresses the Manet 
of ids ancestors: " Divine spirits of my ancestors, 
maternal and paternal, receive me kindly.*' 1 In other 
words ho invokes the PUrix, and, true to Indian feeling, 
the mother's line cornea first. 

Pt-regrinus leaped upon a pyre, some 6 feet high, and 
blazing with combqstibles. There were tb ree ways of com¬ 
mitting sa/i. In Inc north of India tin.* sufferer mounted 
0,1 a pyre, in Central India and Raj pu tuna he or she leaped 
iuto a trench filled with burning brush wood ; in the South 
the victim was buried alive, and the skull was smashed 
with n coco&nut, Perugrinus probably immolated himself 
after the fashion of Iiarygoxa, which after all was the 
most obvious and best-known mode, 

Perogrinus was a well-known character, and a temple 
which gave out oracles and worked cures was erected 
to Ids ghost in his native town of Partem* That he 
intentionally imitated the Brfihmans cannot be doubted ; 
his disetpk The®genes says at much; 5 but how, and how 
far. he knew the esact details is a curious quMtion, 
Peregrin09 had never been in India, and he cannot have 
witnessed a sail But he had been a Christian, and 
lived in Palestine; and ho may have met with Syrians 
or Indians who con Id inform him, 


nvf«i nl nrtf*t i/|uM nr iijirrrrt i Lacriao, on, oil jfc. 

: P*"*? out h * 'oM Wome a olghMnidirti. 

ft|>int, gUwfina Of tfip rsiphl I Loch r, op, *j L| 27 r . 

W "’"itW iUci.u, op. 
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ApolJ quiel&— or rather Phihihtrfllui» life of him, which 
is quite a different matter—‘furnishes another example of 
ho eh e general knowledge of things Indian. In many 
out ward ways lie gives one the impression of mi Indian 
ValiugL His fantastic dress. his oracular speech mid 
equally oracular silence* his vegetarianism, the myaienoiv* 
appearances and disappearances, the crowd of followers, 
the miraculous cures, and the air lie assumes of n 4 nasi- 
supernatural being, are not all these the charaeUrUtic* 
o£ a Jogif PhUoatefttus has doubtless exaggerated the 
features, hut they are probably not untrue to the real 
Apollonius, who was much talked of, Eusebius tells us, 
in Ids day. Apollonius has u much more Indian look than 
a later prophet of Assn Minor, Alexander of Abonotdeling 
who took n somewhat similar method of advertisement. 
Bid the resemblance between the fttttaf ways of Apollonius 
and the Jogi may after al] he due to the vanity of human 
nature. 

Munv men have tried to separate the true Irani the 
false 111 Apollonius* alleged Indian travels. Two genuine 
Indian items I can find, and no mote* The iirst is not 
doubtful. Apollonius paid a visit of four months to the 
Sophoi an their wonderful hill that rose out of the level 
plain of the Oxydrakat country. These S&plun word 
long hair; they must therefore have been Bmhnuitis and 
not Buddhist monks, who, as Eardaisan knew, were 
shaven. Now the Sopkoi rose two cubits in the air when 

3 *Q ropd f wakhaTi dB^rrtl flbT^l & LwiU 'AitUmWII ^Euefli.. 

^ Ewn*j. ¥ it* Will. In tiler tttn*-i ApoHanltU jxr farmed torn r 
r-f Dm offlnsvf B nkdiuVal saiau H* proU*l*d bs 

Virgil tlLi.I Naples from fliM- Ac E dtatA tbi* ww diQ busing of 
St. Thcmw*. Dun ftp his fistitral of forty l%3 nol a fly drilled on the 
xuiaaLp Or itvimlcd tho water. Thu* %ba occupation of BpftL Uml 
of Hlbs ami of Ekroo. pasiwil Oft to bk mWXGWf** Trajan's urmy; 
BuurcMng through tha iMUerfcss deierl bet* arm Mbylenk *nd D&nx.m, 
snily needvi wfflfi *ueh protoctot, for according to DioCma^ Isviiii 
31, ii suffered greatly from a pUgw of llicfl- Our »Mier& in thtm 
plains hate Intel a -somewhat Similar EipcrkftM- 
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they prayed. This was Dot a Brahman accomplishment, 
hut it was a common practice with the Buddhists, 1 Two 
inferences follow : fml t the mistake ^howa that Apollonius 
had never been in India, or if be had. then Lhitnjs the 
Assyrian, who is Phi lost rat us r authority for the tmvelH > 
knew nothing of it r - And, second, some vague knowledge 
of Indian beliefs was vulgarly current in Syria in the 
second century A.D., and it earns through a Buddhist 
channel 

The aerial devotions of the Indian sages, os descriljed 
by Phi Inst rot us, took hold of the popular imagination. 

A ihEi-d or early fourth century legend made Simon Magus 
parish in mid air, the prayers of St. Peter having driven 
off the demons who supported him, and brought the 
nrch-here&iarcli to the ground. Epiphanius tells similar 
tab > of Scyfcbiumis and Terebinth us, 1 And Ammianus 
MarceliiuiJA says that Maximianus tried to imitate tlm 
BrAhmatis ■ "pedes hue efc illuc exsultandn eon tore pie us, 
sal to re non incedere videbatur, dutn at ad chat inter altaHa 
Celsius gradicntes (ut quidam momor&nt) iraiitari Braeh- 1 
manns/ 11 But the most famous example was the Mngdalcne 
i it 1 ier grotto at 11 a rsei lies. In the t we Eft 3a ceu 1 1 i ry 1 e gel id 
of her sh: habitually rose nt her prayers into the air ill 
her rocky cell, while a band of angels guarded her. a 

Another Indian trait is less striking. Il was the 

1 SmtEJuffi) Hits saint emlcd hit lift in the air, ■■ Rising up him tit® 
nif, h*f exhibited spiritual I nuisfatmation^ ami ftl ksl he wjm W r^nmcd 
Uv Hrc, nnrl hw banes fell to the gpjqad" BwldhUt tfesort U nt 

(fit U ^e/b II'oWJ, ii F 3Q$|, 

: ITiilcotnattii (of Apollonius! CM! never have «een Tndijw. He 
UesL-rJl* Mho Inria-Aryaju of the frnjtlb (ii, ‘±1 1 ah having n " tint ®om». 
fmrltdl L&ekJ, protoimmi ehaebs Mill a certain hre about the eyes p, + He 
mnfouniU them wiiti the Ethiopians, He happens to bn right abotifc 
thfiir bright, hut emtty- <ireeks had remarked uei tiik^ 

J The oiieI of ibnatt Hugft* ia described by Fhitftster and \ w 
Eplpbuiim, llnrr. xxi, A. For Scyth lamia and Tort'lmn h u . iW, liri. £ 

+ AitttninnuA Mqn'tlLinu^ uik t I . 

A i'Hfinrl tells im that til. Cuth critic of Sienna. wma sm&& to rise Oft the 

wing* c4 irFBjerp 
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cuMom at Taxila, says PbikntTti.tuA r to entertain strangers 
for ihr ec thy ft, after which they had to leave. A* 
ApoIfppIns arrived at Taxi hi after noon, lie was allowed 
by a special act of grace to stay a fourth Hay, 1 11 This 
rule 8ecmi9 to have been a common one in various 
Biddliht monasteries, whereas in Syria the custom was 
different. The DidacKe represents the practice of the 
Christian communities in rural Syria in the early part of 
the second century T It says that " if an apostle corner, 
he is to be received as the Lord ; let him stay one day, 
and if need he two: if he stays three days, he is a false 
prophet ” 1 

I have now dealt with whatever was consciously and 
definitely regarded ivi Indian by the Roman world. 
One large domain of practice and of thought remains 
ii n ton died in which Buddhist or rather Indian influence 
has often been surmised, not m much by way of direct 
bombing as of unconscious assimilation, Tiio Essen cs, 
G nos tics, X eo-Pyt hagorea m t Xeo- PI aton is te p and 1 1 ie 
exponents in theory or in practice of the Oriental 
philosophy of religion dealt with questions which had 
the opposition of spirit and matter, spirit identified 
with goodness and matter with cvil r for their hose. 
The God who was unknowable in Himself, and the mode 
of His connexion with the world of sense, the divinity of 
the soul, its fall and its redemption, the origin of evil, the 
tyranny of fate* and the series of vxnninations, these were 
tht* profound subjects that occupied their minds, 5 Their 
speculations had a partial correspondence with the 
speculations of Indian philosophers; but they approached 

1 I'luliMirmu?, Vii r Apollo ii r *33. 4»>, 

: 0 Jfi ttTLkm>Ai] I /p xdfLittf Tpji Ufiilti K " flV Wi^*+ It 

plow' ia& «** tpi if fl-t ikr jiisrp* l|f|?||iTpft^rTrr itrri? 

I/Jirfiie* III 

1 H*ZUfldt, AV/hijl^'l.k qf fShriHianitp' S, pp, 33-7. Eng, tmiw, + 
aumfiurifaii all thu principal pmbjeet# o( fejujcuUtieu with which tfcl* 

11 Oriental, pbiJeiM>|jhy w dwlt. 
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these questions from ft different stmidpomt. snd their 
interest a were rather ethical than purely inlcHecttiab 
It Is impossible fat me in this place* to do more than 
indicate the subject, 1 

We have novv completed our survey of the first three 
centuries of our era, 1 l has detained ns long, partly 
liccftu^e of the intrinsic importance oi the times, partly on 
account of the many theories, baseless for the most part, 
to which it has given rise. The next three centuries are 
richer in results, and although our umtenah are Beauty 
there is little controversy. 

Between. 300-COO a. ix the Eastern world underwent 
a change, Persia anil Nor them India became welt- 
cotnpaeUn! states* Zoroastrianism ruled with much 
intolerance in Persia, where it acquired its fullest 
development, and Buddhism rapidly declined in Northern 
India before the Guptas and renascent Hinduism. Inter¬ 
course by land and sea with the Roman Empire was 
vastly multiplied, ftud it was no longer confined to the 
me reliantclass; Brahmans and learned men took part in 

1 Garbe has deYftlcd *ODU (op. eit- n pp. tH-7) to stories from the 

PA^iioioj it#, Thu in a. little raaimal qf natural history 

pnpalar in the Middle A ^ ; U circulated bIsd in a Hyriae laii^tieji 
1 Wright* Syriac Liitnuturz* p* 13&]u 1 do not know the book, and 
t hi^d not thought U neiBflMry to look £1 up. finJ, tbo aUllogiflii 
pointed HUG hy Gftrhe are ton far-fetched lo forra the hui 3 of nny 
Mi;iiiu<ni ; and, i*cohrf T i_Ti y fljviription of tha work La Christian Lnflne no*-* 
in Alexandria in tliO fithl quarter nf the second century s.n. can scveftly 
U? mt to l»‘ seriously token. Bob it ceutaio* a h-jfiuid intemiting In 
itself, ami of frequent recurrence In the Middle Ages, It is Hint 11 the 
1ii>n’^ wbotp? were born dead, ami first rtnlsod lo I Lie On the third day 
by t-iiiz roar of their #int M : thus aba wm Christ raided from due dead, 
u YlJM Fa tris rsci talus 
iiurgit Oirutm, Lvarcatu-i 
Immortali gloritL^ 

Origan f Horn, arm *n Gett. jdliV, 5) allude* to I he legend; h U j*ne« 
o long way hack- Another very iriiemtmg legend, which, however* 
iloti4 not unter Into this discussion^ is that * + the Hop slept with it* eyes 
open : those Open eyes bains Hn emldein of that divine life of Christ 
which ran uninterrupted through I ho three day# *l«p of Hi* IkkIv in 
tin gran” {Trench, 3etr*<$ Loti* jFVfry, pp, 170). 
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it The agents in this intercourse were three—the Syrians, 
the Persians, and the subjects o[ the Guptas. 

1. Syria attained under the early Byzantine emperors 
to n prosperity otherwise unknown. Pence and security 
prevailed everywhere; roads were multiplied* the bandit# 
were suppressed, and the wandering Arabs on the frontier 
reduced to order. New towns a aid villages covered the 
face of the conn try, cultivation was pushed far into 
the desert, and cisterns were hewn in the rock to catch 
the scanty rainfall that overtopped the richly clad slopes 
and lofty summits of the Lihanus and its southern 
continuation, 1 The province was 3u many ways the most 
important in the Eastern Empire, It had the monopoly 
of the trade in silk, which now came entirely by land 
from Kashgar, while Chinese and Indian goods reached 
it in great abundance by way of the Persian Gull 
An annual fair at Eating near the Euphrates, collected 
all the merchants of the East' and although Petra Lad 
Come to an end by some unknown mischance under 

1 The FaleiM&a Exploration Fund Ac dub], 10)4-15. pp. £#-30* gives 
a vivid pkttina of Syria ttfldef early %rjListme rule. “In ihe Bjnulint 
|tflfiqd a deep and Sudden dimm? entile ever the whole nsjHict of Syria, 
The disappearance of the |jctiy s^tei and the peace enjoyed by tlie 
inhabltaJiLH Eud Up a great atateof prospe rity. ,P The country was covered 
with paved roads : streams were bridged ; and rest ted guard houses 
erected along the route*. Towns Sprang np on thn Roman mfnld m-jth 
Hhodcd jioriicoei and eokranades, markets, temples, and sumptuous 
private hDUHL Hamlets arose in the desert. There was a motifV 
crowd of Jews, Flm-nioiaas. Persians, Armenian', And-, m their 
brilliant naliimal eosirttuea. From the Euphrates to the Ked Sea 
the ruins of Hi is period transcend those of the earlier itinct and Ipear 
witness to a [rtpidation morn numcftmi litld ware wealthy than those 
the land has bccii lefore or stuOe* BrtittneW A Dornaasewski'fl 
magiiUcentlj illustrated work, DU Arahti, gives a very 

detailed account d the Hnutrnti and Arabia Fetra-a* 

a Arnuitanun MarceUfriij*, *ir, 3 t M Batn« mu did plum til Anthtmtlsii 
ecodUnra Macodciinm manu prlscorum ah Euphrate Hum ins breviipatio 
disparnLnr, rofcrLuln mHrcmtorlbtil opuleotlfl S ubl atitillA nAlecikftitaL^ 
prop? Septombris bnitium raensis ad nundtnas magna promi*CUS; 
fortutuB ceovenit multi tudo ad eommaroBwi* qme IncU miitunt et 
Seres/ 

JILlS, 1917, 
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Alexander Severest Bcstm more than took place_ 
The looms of Fluvnicia supplied the silken lianging$ and 
robes rich with gold ami silver embroidery which gave 
splendour to the Byzantine Court, The intellectual 
activity o! the Syrians kept pace with their material 
prosperity- Ed&ssa, Antioch and Gaza possessed schools 
oi learning; the law schtftil of Be tying was the Jim in 
the empire* and the theologians of Syria were the 
foremoat o£ tiseir time. The importance of the Syrians 
for our present inquiry lies in the fact that they were the 
chief inUtrinodicrieH in the transud-ssion of Oriental ideas 
to the West What the Syrians afterwards did under 
the Caliphs for the interpretation of Greek science and 
philosophy to the Arabs, that they previously did in 
interpreting Oriental legends to the Greeks,* 

2. The Persian merchants and dergy were equally 
active and no fah* important during this period. Until 
Anlashir conquered Ckarncefie in jlbl 22 G, the trade 
of the Persian Gulf had been chiefly in the bands of 
Chaldioans, A rails, and Jews. But from this time the 
Persians came to be the leading traders, so much so that 
the Chinese gave the name of Persian fPo-sar) to nil the 
goods that reached Canton from the West. 5 The Persian 

* Brijonow, etc., Op, c’m. &, p. 191. The coins and die huilsl ing eamn 
in a k ij' I r3 rt ii mvd under AluJuttiiicr Several* ; Brannour qoil his colleague 
think h toay have lawn due to bu attack by ;lm HaaftOJiiniuK who whIimI 
IQ divan daft trartie to the Pa man Gulf. I notice, however that ihft 
hstacrLptiaiia in the tetnpfc of l-i* go an to b later date* and K|iiphanjoR, 
quoted liy Brinmav [l have fciikd to trace the j cubage in my Fpipbaniu*} 
^ayi that lira AiTibEani continued to UaM an *finl*t festival there ill 
honour nf lhs^iirci and CA«mW. who wm ihe np&ww or La other 
wqrfh A1 [ak P and ba Allas not only tribal but bIso ^tap 

1 Bonohkr* i%n«i >t* it flam* Pr&rinfx , pp. IbO IT.H giTeaagood and 
c&iivesiSent account u£ Syria muJot the By famines. 

1 H irtli 4t Rockbill, Chau /oFim* pp, TrS* ” 4 « . . dyswtta 
hiilnri-fe* cn*cri»£ the jwrlod Irani ihtf fourth to llie beginning of the 
xneaiMh otmttiHe#, in w hich vi a find a 13 the prods eta &f Indo-Chin*,. 
Cejrbll, India, Arabia, and the aaat-coim of Africa tljtbhoit as 1 produml* 
ut Bends iFo-^hb the country of tlm majority of the traders who 
brought their gbfttii to China/' 
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traffic with Ceylon mid the western seaboard of India 
was hoi inferior to the Roman, and on the South 
Arabian coast their political in I Incnee triumphed over 
the Romans and the clients of the Romans, the Axumitc 
kings, suzerains of Arabia Fells. 

On Kiii'l the activity of Lhese Persian merchants was 
equally grenfc + Thera was no such abundance of silk to 
ha found anywhere n& in Persia, says Cosmos; 1 and early 
in the fifth century a line nf demarcation was drawn 
tietween the areas open to the Ho [nan and the Pension 
traders, 38 

The missionary zeal id the Nestorians ls well known* 
and t tie literary activity of their clergy was considerable. 
Syriac was the classical language, but there e listed beside 
it a Ptililavi literature of which nothing has survived. 
Sodiau gives the names of three authors between 
420 and 550 jLD. who translated Syriac works into Fuhlxvi, 
and of certain learned Persian* who wrote in Syriac, and 
may therefore be supposed to have composed works in their 
native tongue^ We shall find that through translations 
from Pali lari into Syriac and Arabic Indian legends first 
reached Europe, 

3, In the fourth century a.D. the Guptas annexed the 
greater part of Northern India; and there sprang up 
il mighty wave o£ reaction against Buddhism, it was 
the renaissance of JlindulBin : and the Kushans^the patrons 
of Buddhism, were confined to the extreme north-west. 
The Indian borderland and the adjacent countries 
remained Buddhist, and their communications were 
with Persia. Throughout the dominions of the Guptas 
Hinduism triumphed, and their subjects had intercourse 
with the Romm* by sea. Thus, while the Persian clergy 
turned Buddhist stories ioto Christian legends, the 

1 Cbfinut* IaiUftogileiuta, ii, p. 4*J Cl McCriatllo'i trttut 
'■ tkiiichicr, op* cdt., p, 

■ Sfltfliau, JR AS, IS.SJ, 1STO, it, pp. 230 ft 
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Brihmans of Ujjum were engaged in learning the ^eknce 
of tiie Greeks, These two series of events are inde¬ 
pendent of each other. 

The sea trade between India and Egypt 
increased greatly, but it must be confessed that this is 
an inference from tbe general activity of trade in the 
Indian seas rather than from any direct proof. The 
finds of Unman coins in India furnish some illustration of 
it. From the death of GaroeaUa ('aa ‘2 IT) to Constantino 
(A.D. 306-36) there is a complete blank, But from 
Constantine to Justinian (a,d. 527-64) almost every 
emperor is represented by bis coins; and the series goes 
on sporadically to Phocaa (a.p, 602-0 ), Moreover, these 
coins penetrated as far east as Bengal, where no earlier 
coins have been found; and they are often in copper, 
a fact which points to a more intimate intercourse, 1 We 
have also a few examples of Homans who visited the 
East, Cos-mas is the chief, but it is evident from his 
work that voyages like his were not uncommon. Some¬ 
times men of learning visited India. Thus Metrodorus 
is said to have journeyed thither in the reign of Constan¬ 
tine, in order to study the science and philosophy of the 
Brahmans. His friend Meropius of Tyre followed his 
example, taking with him Frumentius and JJdcsius. of 
whom the former became the founder of the Ethiopic 
Church. 5 

1 Ft. Scvrell, JR AS. I0TJ4* jiji, ^ f, ; Cucmingtmn, Cwmqfthi /mfo. 
&cgfhiunA f |>t. i, |i. SI [reprint frotn the Xum, Chr&nidr, itir. ill, vIJI, 
ppt IW-3i4S). The only cviilancea of Egyptian trade with India in ihu 
tided century a.D. are, I think, this visit of a Roman lU UpUiq 
llVm-luoi to the court* af the Emperor Saa-cli'iiui in x.it m (lie 

travelled frora TtiogUng. i*. Hieth A Roekhili op, ciL* p. 5); a *mn\\ 
find of e&in* of Galilean* In Southern India z and a ftatatnent in the 

fti#*™ A tijnud i regarding i'Trtnui, tlio ally of Zcnobm* Kiir^i ■■ idem 
st warn RkcnmjrU tauitnutii ton ait et cum Saracen If, Ki^j 

atl Innloa Mfl^otiatorias mmp6 mi*Lt/ fl 

* Far fill iht authorities regarding ttfttndoriLf* Harofria*, md 
frmovPLiu* an excellent article by Reynold* on the Ethiopian Church 
II i> I>L CArwf. JKoj?. EllSouji, //in, M&di i, war earli^t authority. 
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This intercourse with the West was no longer usually 
direct. Throughout the third century, from Carncullu. 
i a.d. 117) to Donuthn (A.P. 2S8) t Egypt had Iwcn the 
s-ccne of repented massacres, of pestilence, and of war. 
Rival claimants Tor the Empire contended on its soil, and 
the population of Alexandria dwindled to one-fourth, 1 
From the time of Caracal la s massacre the Indian trade 
had been diverted to Adultr (M&aticwatth the great 
harbour of the Abyssininns new the entrance of the 
Red Sea, and through tins trade the kings of Axum had 
grown powerful Romans travelling to the East usually 
came bv way o£ Ail ana r or from the (iulE oi Sue z . or 
from Berenice to Adule, and there took ship for India. 
Indians also must have gone to Egypt by the sume 
route. 

We have some notices of the Indians who visited 
Europe. The Blemyes, the Ethiopians, and the Indians 
sent embassies to Constant ine,~ An Indian embassy 
waited on Julian in a:d. 36 1 . and another came to 
Justinian in a.I>. &30 + 3 TbeophiJus, a native o£ the 
Maldives or Ceylon, was taken as a hostage to Con¬ 
stantinople, aud brought up there; and in aj>< 356 
Constantins employed him on an embassy to the 
Homcrites and to Axum. Much more interesting is the 
mention by Damasdus in his life of Isidore of certain 
Brahmans who put up with the ex-consul at Alexandria, 

got the slory of the™ joamoji from .TMeriu* MoCrindK Atititnl 
% f ffii p ^ Isf.> gleea sitmetp from Balbuls and Eedremts regattliag 
MetraiurtH. He is hl» mentioned in Chmuiwu. KedniriHS 

KaVH ho WAA a Vernnm by birth. 

i S*mm kle* nf the his-lorv of Almndrin, n;ml oF Ejffpt during the 
third century a.p. may be gatberc-I from Mw, Hutnrtj o/ Epypt uwkr 
Rvmw Rnk t pp. 71-*k For the piagtin at Alexandria c, Jul>. 25M «* 
Ea»b, HX vi£, 22. 

1 EtiMbtufl, dr 1 ' 1 /a frmiftrjifAu. iv, 7, SO- Chapter 50 ii- trntinted 
by MepriniHe, /frdetif Mfiu, p. -214, Tlio cmUi^y eume in tbo bat 

yatr of GcmatAFltitma rdgll„ A. b. 330 7. 

3 AmmLanu* srii, 7 , Afld Joanne* MolftU, F -« 77 . 

Mcl.’rindJo, eit- t |K 
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£- 50fh s It must bo remembered that throughout thi* 
period not on]y were the Egyptians ami the Roman 
merchants Christians, but from the middle of the fourth 
century Christians were numerous both in Abyssinia and 
on the south coast of Arabia ; while Persian Christians 
were settled on the coas* of Malabar and in Ceylon. 3 
If the Brahmans who visited Alexandria wished to learn 
anything of Christianity, they had abundant opportunities 
for doing so. Uni it would appear from the account of 
Dami&rius that they were more anxious to observe the 
rules of their caste than to impure into strange religions 
tt was Alexandrian science and not Alexandrian Christi¬ 
anity that they came to loam* 

Daring the first three centuries of our era the merchant* 
had been the chief agents, and the knowledge which Use 
Romans entertained of Indian thought and Indian wavs 
was fragmentary and partial Il ls the distinction of the 
second period that in some departments at least knowledge 
became fuller and more complete. The Rmhmana sot 
themselves to learn the science of the West. This is so 
well known in the Case of astronomy that 1 need only 
refer to it. 11 Of the first five Siddhantas named os 
the earliest astronomical systems, one — the Eomaka 
Siddhanta —\b denoted by Its very name as of Greek 
origin; while a second — the Patlllaa ftiddhanta—is 
expressly stated by Albirupi to have been composed by 
Panins al YunnnT." Yuniha-Hjliirn’s work, the fiord- 
SiUtm, has a Greek title, and Ss gives the entire |i&t of 
tho Greek names of the zodiacal signs and planets “A 

a r have gyvm the pidrige in (nil, 4HAS. Mitf. j*. \m. 

1 Cotmw, ill. p. I Lfr* nnU ii t p. {ilcCrLudleT Lrait^L PtrflJttmmmjt 
b*™ «houiKlnJ p w wehi&*e Bronfrom i\m DulEcoi el fclie Oh En«* r on Mi* * 

of [nil in nnJ in t>vton, arni liter a mu-i have In^h muiy Cbriifiin » 
tkmimg tbett. They h*d * Lhhapmad pmbgriert from IftnLi a n Cm mi*' 
iSiy. iUmI tints* ammiH \ayq \imn nwant Settlement*, although we have 
no previous mention of them. liat neither Ur a we mu prior mtbiimi 
of tho fVnUin Settler*. 

1 WoW, Indian EttoiLterr, pp. 2i.V4. 
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Weber enuinstates thirty *aix technical terms borrowed 
by the Indian astronomers of the fifth and si^tb centuries 
from the Creeks . 1 

In addition to Ptolemaic astronomy, the Brahma us 
borrowed Ptolemaic geography. a tiling which I believe 
ban hitherto escaped notice. Cosmas supplies the link. 

11 The Indian philosophers, called the Brithronm* say that 
it you stretch a cord fro m Tainitza (China) to pass 
through Persia onward to the Roman dominions, the 
middle rjf the earth would be quite correctly traced, and 
they arc perhaps right ." 3 Now this is precisely the 
division of the northern, that is to say of the habitable 
part of the globe first laid down by Eratosthenes, and 
adopted by nil subsequent geographers. Eratosthenes 
was the first to lav down parallels of latitude, M l'or this 
purpose he began by tracing one main line, which 
extended from the Sacred Promontory (the western most 
point of the Iberian peninsula) between the pillars of 
Hercules along the whole length of the Mediterranean 
to the island of Rhodes, and thence to the b all of Issua, 
Hence it was prolonged along the southern foot of the 
chain of Mount Taurus, which he conceived asacontinuous 
range of mono tains of great width, but preserving tin 
uniform direction from west to east, mid continutd under 


a I,A. 1S73. 146. That dislingniibed scholar, Fir. Fleel, *liin¬ 

dent k i# a kiHrt la learning and to frivliditHipr Wwk WniwK kof and 
where Indian MLronom«rt Icamt lo cOitimi HiX their year with ti»npii&g 
equinox. The Sjfltmcklam the Coptic, and most rtf tLa Calendar* in 
iu the Levant bEfiti tktir reckoning wStli the autumn equina** 
Only the HomPin catamhir wed the yw of Nubeutdim reckon from 
tho'spring* Ur. Fleet bought thiLt Brihuiati* must h*va 
Romo. I'crhai* M s tut it id- more probable* 1 think, that they 
took the *priny equinox for their ilarting'i’olnt from thq year of 
Nfcbonklni. When the Alexandrian astronomer* Informed ihcJr 
ca] radar in the reign of IHoolntJau, ifo&y luued ihaiir reform uj>oo 
She Nabeoidn* era; and these as tronemctt were the teachers of the 

■ C<nnuu>, il. p. 4$, McCrintile’a trans. 
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the name of Caucasus along the northern frontier 
ot Media until it ended in the Eastern or J 11 elin .11 
Ocean." 1 

Strabo follows Eratosthenes. He defines the breadth of 
the earth “by a Hue drawn from the west at right angles 
(to the parallel of longitude) passing l>y Jit' Pillars of 
Here ales and the Strait of Sicily to Rhodes and die 
Gulf of Issas, then proceeding along the chain of the 
Taurus, which divides Asia, and term mating in the Eastern 
Ocean between India and the Scythians dwelling beyond 
Bacirhma "A Ptolemy assumes as a fundamental fact in 
his geography of Asia 11 the existence of a continuous 
mountain chain traversing the whole continent from one 
tad to the other, and separating the plains of Scythia on 
the north from Ariana and India on tin- south". 3 The 
Brahmans, therefore, were merely repeating to Cosmos the 
lessons they hod learnt In Alexandria. 

Lhe influence of the Greeks otl the classical Indian 
drama and romances of this period is a much debated 
ones Lion. 1 he Gnthmans had ample opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with both, for Greek plays wen; 
acted in Egypt, even in the country towns, down to 
a late period. 1 A story told by Hiouen Tsiang shows 
some acquaintance with Western literature, “To the 
south-west of Fodln (.Syria), in an island of the sea, 
is the kingdom of the Western women; here there arc 
only women with no men ; they possess a large quantity 
of gems and precious stones which they exchange in 
Fo-lin. Therefore the king of Fo-lln sends certain men 

1 Banbury* lottery of Ant tr At UUitfrmpktf, i h | frJT. 

- 3trn fro, <r. 14, p. lift iBc^ETi trail* ). 

1 Eunbury, op. ciu, ii. p r SflS. 



xl Ariswph W*% tr was being AStmL Them timka 

ftvec pfttftLOE) n i AliJtUincJiii P r« tit Scht\viMt.ti f JL 
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to live with them for a time. If they should have male 
children they are not allowed to bring them up." 1 

The llrahranns look their physical science from the 
Greeks. Whether the laler Xco-Platouists. with whom 
the Brahmans consorted, borrowed ideas in return from 
Indian philosophy. is a question 1 am not competent to 
answer. I have quoted Aiiierliis Magnus to show that 
Indian philosophic ideas were current in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and they may very probably have come 
through this channel and about. this time.' 

If we turn from Hindustan and Us IS rah mu ns to the 
Buddhist world and the Indian borderland we tind equal 
activity, but in this ease the agents arc Christians, (dually 
priests or monks, and they convey stories and legends 
adapted to Christian uses. Three, if not four, spec! me ns 
of their work survive, all written probably in Bahiavi, 
the Persian literary language, but first known to the West 
in a Syriac translation. The originals liavc disappeared, 
and only oue, and that not a religions work, can be 
approximately da ted. Chosrwts l Anushir wan (A .13. 5 3 i-T 8 > 
claimed rim renown of a literary Maecenas; he invited to 
his court the Neo-Platomsts whom Justinian had expelled 
from Athens; he welcomed Greek physicians, and lie 
caused translations to be made from riie works of Plato 
and Aristotle. By his command the physician Barsuyah * 

i Beal, Hittblh iti Rtt#d* of tht Weturn ITorM, il, jv. 271*. 

1 I iboitUi tike t& incite the Attention of Ktudcnut of Mo£fi+ and more 
parti oulariy of Sir tirierson, tiio wryplisEUji In this *twly, Lo tho 
position faith tvteru) occujiie* in the lauir Neo-Platonism. IVocSun in eaIc! 
to regard n nut outyika equivalent to certainty * hut “ho appesen H io 
knowledge, and nsgA-rda it. ^ a mystical introduction Lo & divine 
lHum.LnB.tion. By it man ia made to indwell In the ankntmthk and 
hiHiUn unity, wherein ewj baglinn wul mnmfgy H the &oul nL 

rest" \ KiMcr, HUiory of J«ri>irf En^ tra&i-. iv r |l 014), My 

knowM^ia of T'roolob i* notirely second band* Six Volume* of bis wor^3 
aiand no the topmoftt of my library ; their study is reserve*! for 

nfimc future mitral ton. 

* - The Panchri uuit^ analysed by Mr. WflMfl in the Transaction* 
or the Hoyftl Aiiifttic Soclafcy. ™ tnuiablM into Persian i I'alilavi i by 
Baraurah, the pbyalchua of Xiuli'rr&n, under the Bam of the T*b\t* of 
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translated into Pahl&vi. the Panclm-tarttrn a collection 
of Indian beast, fatales, Buddhist in origin according to 
Professor MaedoaelL 1 Towards, the end of the same 
century, "the period^ntcs Bmih p who in said to have lind 
the charge of the Christians in the remoter districts of 
the Persian Empire an far as India" tramdatej it into 
Syriac,* and from, this trim sin lion, or from the earlier 
Pahlavi, 1 came the Arabic vetnion known as Kaliiah und 
1/iiNLWiih made in the eighth eentunr, The work became 
famous in Europe mtdur the title m" TU of PH fiat * 

The Panclt a« tantra was translated toainn.w a monarch's 
idle hours, lint the Persian clergy laboured to clothe 
Buddhist legends in a Christian garb for the edification 
of the faithful. Of all their works, the legend uf Barlaant 
arid Joasapli tin- most fnmouH, and kuiin lias iurt■ i■- 
it the subject of a learned and exhaustive Hturly,^ Both 
the monk Jon.H4i[dh and the yomig Prince Pari a am are 
replicas of Buddha; Aminda, Raimis,, and the charioteer 
BiUjwii, ft 1VAS tmnstiiied htti ArtbEc by AJvlilU Ilm MekafTk, under 

tb& muaq of Knlihi and tiimnah. From the Arabic if im-wd Into the 
Horopo&ti ^ lAl liman* note aty Hibfcort, Dr^ine t c. xlii|, 

Gibbon hq bod R**n thru* oojilai—one in tireek trim+tat*! Front i\ m 
Arshfce. a.i\ lltJO* a trm«tii£iea into Latin itom the Grc^k^ and n F™eh 
vrrutin inmatiCed foufil the TarkUL, 

f MnerJotiell, /hV^ry bfStituknt Ittettttim* p. HT Thr IWavt t«lt 
liiLSi i Era! ; tin- Hftnikrit k Syriac. arid Arabic mrvivuL 

* W e i ff-la r. n Sprint: LtitTJItKrr, pjj, 123-4, 

1 WHght, who iliiKMVdr tail the Syriac tertian of Lb® tantrn + 

aayM flat H Abrlalltili ihft tnm^Utd out irotft the Byrtac but 

tfQm the VahUvi (Wright, up. ciU p. 3.10|, Another work lVin*Wi 

*hoiifc thy uiiiq tmm from the IVbkvt Into Arabic tn ihn bouk of 
Simiihildh iop. citr, 11. 21 h, 

* ^dibon la^ rtl-t «■ aiup ,B h, their presMt form, the pWi*r 

character, the mnnnirh. nod rcbflpCFh ed the Himloofl nrq eotu|detrTv 

Obliterated * abd the ifitrillflk merit of the Jhblu ef i*i\pai jj far 
infhNtir to t hit coitdio efe^Mvtai of I p k.ii4tu», and Hie mtfrv grtm of 
Iji Fontaine, Fifteen moral anil political m lances are ilEimt rated in 
a Bcrjefi of :.t]ttlo^uei; Lttl the ^otnjH^tiun h bllricftltip the tiarrei n L - 
prclir. end the precept obvious a fill Wrou.” 

* Kuhn, frtrimim it, Jwmpb. Munich, ISfH. Berrv circa a eon. 
i-nmeiit re^lrn, of the atory in an Appemlb to h» CWiwlji 
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Chandaka are introduced ; the story of the young Prince's 
seclusion and of his first meeting wit Si the evidences of 
sickness, poverty, old age, afid death, given in Ini], 
while the narrative has become a framework lor many :u\ 
edifying parable* Kufan .has pointed out the Buddhist 
originals of six, and among them the story of the three 
Caskets* utilized by Shakespeare. Ad the indication 1 - 
point* so Kuhn says, to the north-oj^t of Iran as the 
source of the work, and he thinks it was composed in 
order to counteract the efforts ot the Buddhist monks 
to make popular the life of their founder A If £-v ii* 
composition must be due to the Christum propaganda 
among the Ephlhalites In the fifth and math eentuiies a:d. 
The FahUvi and the Syriac versions arc lost and the 
Crock does not go kick lieyonj the Kr-v-e-ntli or eighth 
century. 

Of the single Buddhi&t stories which travelled to the 
West the most famous perhaps in the parable embodied 
in the letter of Alexander to Ids mother Olympias* 
Alexander, wishing to prepare his mother for the news of 
his approaching death, bids her give a banquet to which 
none must come who have lost wife or child, parent or 
friend: if she auececd.s in giving this banquet he will 
recover from bta illness. In the Buddhist version a young 
girl, Kish Cutaiaf, h tba heroine. Her child h dead and 
she takes it U> the Buddha, thinking he will revive it. 
The Buddha tells her to fetch mustard seed from a house 
where neither husband nor parent, child nor slave Luw 
died, Kiaft tiotamfs search is vain, nnd she learns 
resignation in learning the trn nation ness of all things. 2 

5 Kuhn, mrtiHim ^ ]ip. 55^ “E» fflHH want n6rdlidu« 

Burklhistitii* dumn dm rw^rtniLtclun^ des m dankijifi ill* uud 

d'wati TaV'iaohe tftweist unit pL Hfiiuml ilea djU ikitljclie 

Iran mil sflitmr BQfdlklMO 8at'h h ri.f*rcl l itt ip. 34). 

i RhVfl 1>iTidJ givoi tW llorj ul Kit* (iQtaini in hi* Bwidhum f p, 135, 
ii ihU> r the title of the FBahla Of the Mnatwff Sred. liath* emlu all 
POth» Of thb Htarv, one Cif tto »«t famous in m-xiimWal IKflnWUr* 
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Alexander's letter is no part of the early versions 
of pseudo-Cull istheues. It first occurs in the Syriac 
translation of that work, a translation which was made 
in the seventh or eighth century. In Xdldeke s opinion 
the original was in Pahtavi. 1 -The story, with its details 
slightly altered, passed into all the European languages, 
ft nil it continued a favourite down to the seventeenth 
Century. 3 

St, Hubert, the patron of the chose, St. Julian, who 
gave the traveller n good night's lodging, and other 
saints who loved vencry, or protected the weary wayfarer 
from nocturnal harm, owe tlieir legends, so it has been 
said, to a Buddhist source. This Buddhist element 
appears most fully in the legend of St, Enstachius. 
a military martyr under Hadrian, whose pre-baptismal 
name was Placid us. Pkcidus pursues a deer upon whose 
head he perceives a representation of Christ hanging on 
the Cross, The deer turns and speaks with the voice of 
Christ, mid Eustachius h converted. He afterwards falls 
Into disgrace and poverty, Ids wife is seized as a slave, 
and a lion ami a wolf carry off his two sons. He recovers 
them miraculously, and all four receive the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Two famous Jfltakaa are supposed to have supplied 
the materials for both parts of the legend. The first 
is the story of the Banyan deer (Jutaka No, IS). Ill 
h former life the Buddiin wus taont king of the deer* 

1 Budge* Li/*, tte. w t*f Almindir tk* Grta/, p. mi p quoting 

Ncddtlf^ 1,1 XOhifckr ]j si,ri iihowu from oti ttxami wvtlntt nl tlm language, 
ftfid e*i>wfaMy ihti forms of the ppifttr names, ih&t the Svrinc m^i be 
n Uamtoriati from the Piihlavi, mid almost ctjfUiai j not later ihnn tin 
BWnth cenlnry " (Wright, Op- p^ ^0) 

3 It is told in n *%h% altered form, in the atfirj booll cwnpiEed for 
I hrt r’ll ■ r] rati r>rj of the inmate* of ihc Anglican CQQwb Of Little Giddrag, 
w3urh John tfisttisiTii ha* made famous If l rom^mbEr aright, [lit- *Eory 
'* lul * ui 31 * ca *£ ^antlcrmmn who kite *ick of * mortal illnnsu nt Xcvpteel 
4vmS whhnpto pnsporo bis mother in Home itt r the n*Wi of hi* approaching 
4eat.h. H« bids her mhk! him a tfiirt fewn by i from im who ha* never 
iuUr-tyd any Eo*. 
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H-j sacrifices himself to save tin; 1 tie of a doe with young, 
The second pare is the story of the YssviLntam Jytaka 
(Xq. 5471 , in which ;i king parts wiLh iii> wife and two 
sons to relieve ot-bers. 

In neither ease is there any close correspondence. Two 
eirctiinstances are quoted to prove un Indian origin. 
Christ is never represented, it is said, in Christian legend 
in mi animal form, whereas Buddha had often been ln>rrt 
an animal* In the ease of the \ isvuntara legend l.iarbc 
points out that the scene is laid on the Hydaspes, ^ ary 
possibly the legend hud an Indian origin, although it 
retains very little of the original. Dr. Gastev sayn that 
the oldest texts of the Vita appear to go back to the 
ninth century, and it was will known m Egypt in the 
tenth: the MS- from which I)r, Budge has edited the Coptic 
text dates from t\ A.D. 1000, The Syriac version is lute. 
The legend had Its origin In the East, and is old* but we 
have m clue as to the mode of transmission, and I confess 
that I have grave doubts regarding the matter. 2 

1 The legend of St. Etuftudihu In no way conforms to the canon I have 
laid dow n for my inquiry at thm eommencemont of t-hti obA\\ and 
l admit it Only in dofonsDd4 to the judgment of &o tx porienced & folk- 
[oKaf an my friend Dfc Owiar, who was thn fir&t to i>oint out the 
Baddhut pandlela [ JHAS Isi>3« jip, ^71■ and ISSM. |>p.355 40h *iorbe 
with the legend at length, op. cit., pp. SG-IOL 1 do not know 

Japeyw'fi contribution which he quotes,, nor have J btudkd the 
Maury, Lnjcvde* pfcvfr**fn pp- ^ ttivoi miaflb inhrnill- 

tion regarding the dm|^ynwnt 01 the duor ill CbrialtiB legend anil 
SFmlxdtRii. TSi* legend of St. BniUehStia *-v* attrihnUd also t» 
St, Hubert. St. Julian, and SE Felix of Valois Memy think* the sh*ry 
tmd Ku oriirm in the not- uueoinmoQ identification os the stojf the 
unicom, and Lfaft'Mnl that the Tha n r the sign oF_thc am, 
[mprinud on the forollL-aii of the latter animal ip. 3 71 r. In the *>'A 
French XOhSiOfl of the ourtn qnOt<*S by Manly, F >. 17:*, the *tor>- 

r.me tlios ? 11 It [FUcidni] vdt ante* ka come* do crflujr ««* k forme 
d'HTits eroix r«pl#ndiispiinta plus qua Its boIdiI, et Hoang* do Jveus Christ* 
uui par la WcW du corf. Mtui comm* jadia par hi bouchc do X'uma » 
Baalanm. ^rbctacdlnydiiimt; ftifllilw, pwrqttOi me punnuc-tu ? 
Ja *ub Jesiu Clirut quo tu bnnores iga women t ^ tfl* numone* MMt 
mouhk* jaaqu'n moy an del; pour «, Flnddn*, jo vietw 4 toy s ai n«w 
pa* M wr f qua in cM*k* Ju to {roEgut. 11 la this version there fa no 
identification of ©or LonE with the dwr- 
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The rise of the MohiiTNiimdan power cm* 1 the Muslim 
conquest of Eft stern Iran brought A mbs and Hindus into 
political conflict. Hindus were oxctuded from the West, 
atid Brahmans ceased to visit Egypt. But the enlightened 
patronage of the Caliphs of Bagdad was extended not 
only to Greek but to Sanskrit; science and literature. 
A knowledge of Sanskrit was not uncommon in the 
frontier lands of North-Western India, ns Albirfinl found, 
and I tid san astronomy and medicine, together with 
collections of Indian talcs, were highly esteemed oil the 
banks of the Tigris. The Arab conquest of Syria caused 
a large exodus of Syrians to the West. Along with 
Christianity and civilization these Syrians brought some 
knowledge of things Indian; their influence extended as 
far as Ireland and Caul, 1 and in a. it, SS!i the Saxon 
Alfred dispatched messengers with gifts to the Patriarch 
oE Jerusalem and to the tomb of St. Thomas across the 
Indian Ocean. 5 

Looking hock on the long way we have travelled we 
are able to draw certain conclusions. 

1. There was never any Oral transmission of Indian 
tales to the West after the fashion in which folk-tales 

1 In the (Jtmrurlg Jftm> ur, July* HtiHL pjf- I 11 flb R- Dntilap maintain! 
that the civilisation anil AVI and much ul the rmUgfon of Ireland came 
ream KgypL uml Syria, 11 Br^liicr luut Atiown how in ike firbt eight 
centuries the West wan CnerEkKHJect b| Orients ]?, including Armenian* ; 
nniL hew ni'ii to muFcLftiUfrJitiJ ctumki, urtL^t* wirfe the chief jimjNigntQra 
Hi the movement. M Tlif Arab conquer qukkcnal the migration 
VhfMtinmta. “After this evant the Wst Chriai ian demtmt omigntod to 
the tVankirii Empire,** w-ya StrrygewBhl Dunlop ucrlW 11 the 
HeLknA'C-tc ntt uf the Mediterranean urva ami the rigorous imfiuisQ 
givert hj tht Orient to t hristinDiLY M to the* Syrian fugitivea. The 
lilfljiy of /Engiis the CuMoo futnkfraa « erUIeneu of tho wa n mw in 
Irdocul nf crowds of Ontifttnl!, laelofUng Htoa Egyptian monkj burled 
at lhwrt UUdh M * The beeMya octtn* the roonrl Lower#, the illustration* 
of the Book of Kells, CortU*cV riuqwl nl Cm be l, the budi^ of Soolu,% 
Erigcim. ctHke U-sr wltnesa to this Oriental, nuii more csj^rinlly this 
Syrian* Lnflim&oiu Oregttfy uf Toura p amJ Le RTaoc, Inmtrtpiiimt 
L'hi^if Wird, tf£.* furnish efcninplca of tho Oriental InfUcetJC* in Franc*. 

:: Mr.iilyeuic, /jirfj'a wul /Ac djxwtfe 77n?r* x#* p. S! f 11 noting- the Aie^o- 

Ar-t'au CA^mrfa* 
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are supposed to travel The physical difficulties were 
great, the intervening population scanty, and all the tales 
which reached the Mediterranean were either due to 
Greeks who had visited India, or were obtained by them 
through Persian sources. 

o, The talcs which they brought were of the marvellous. 
The popular taste demanded such, and of any other kind 
there is neither trace nor proof. 

3. Tliere was no material addition to the stock of 
Indian tales circulating in the West between the third 
century It.c, and the third century a.H- 

4. Although individual Buddhists, like Zarummicliegas, 
wandered to the West, there « w no definite knowledge 
of Buddhism in the Mediterranean lands until Indian 
merchants settled in Alexandria, and the Kushans began 
a Buddhist propaganda in Babylonia; iu other words, not 
ii ft til near tins of the first century A-iX 

5. In the second century U). Christian writers showed 
a certain curiosity about Indian religious beliefs. The 
Christians of the first two centuries were not syncrctistio, 1 
but the Gnostics wore, and certain Gnostics incorporated 
Bm id hist teaching iu their doctrine. Some popular 
knowledge of Indian practices was common about the 
same time in Syria, and this knowledge cam* chiefly 
tli rough Buddhist eliauuels* 

6. Between A.U. 300 and OQO Indian savants came to 
study Greek science iu Alexandria, while the Christian 
clergy of greater India adapted Buddhist legends for the 
edification of their flocks, 

T, The only talus of Western origin which we have 
found circulating in the East during the first three 
centuries of our era are of Jewish origin. We have 
yut to consider a much more important group of legends, 

i Even A iwt.uk thi". *ml it is setf-erideiit frao. tin Cl.risiia.. 

litter* of thtwo cartel Tl ieao Christian. mpudisted «vlt> - 
tiling wbidi savoured of 
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common to the three religions, Christian, Buddhist, mid 

Hindu. 
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The Gospels of the Infancy, the L.ilita FUtant, and the 
Vis! mu PurAnu. a re devoted to the birth and youthful 
history of the founders of their respective religions. The 
Lfdita Vusfara and the Vishnu Purftna have tiu stories in 
common except such ns ure derived from older Indian 
sources, but each contains a cycle of legends which it 
shares with the Gospel of the Infancy. The number 
of these legends is too great and their coincidence for the 
uioit part too exact to admit of any other explanation 
except that of a common origin, 1 Our investigations 
have shown that the hypothesis of the ora! transmission 
of such legends is in admissible, nor is the idea of a third 
and unknown source tenable. Either the Jewish and 
Syrian writers derived these legends from ilia Buddhists 
in Babylonia, or the Buddhists, and later the Hindus 
took them from the Christians in Uactria and Seistan' 
This 1 sorrowing was the work of a professional clergy, ntui 
the question is: Who were the borrowers f If wo can find 
in any of these legends a doctrine of significance peculiar 
to one particular religion, and unabated by the others, the 
question will be solved. The Gospels of the Infancy and 
the Ldlta fisfum are confessedly the oldest of the works 
with which we have to deal, and I Login with them. 

I shall first give the history of these hooks, so far as it 


r,m yea™ l *Li.l that although the numter of xfitaeUbu*, 

? #tWMn the U J.M riKiifl, and the Christina wur«J strife In* Lite 

ie^reds wore worked out in Indian f«hign, and I did ant i« tav »»[ 
ihst they I,*d Iwen borrowed from Christianity (JHAH, 11(07 V, tSi 
fk. j- i. Hie Lahm f utftim i3i-i uoi ccnc-tru rny nrguttiLiLl qc tbt- Vitae 
my neuwinunce with it was slight, mil the remark * n^w * , 
eijires-ed Id n footnets, *U|q 1 was etmtent to follow the 0| ikj Q n, of 
great seboUrt I.Le the lale St. Birth tad others, toy waters in t| ™ 
Sfulica 1 bed ml thrn ,*1,1 mud, Attention m th fc \ubjwi. A wkler 
? «" al U» relatita. between „di, n[i J 

nci S libuuw has entirely allot*,! my Ojiinitnj. 
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la known. I ahull cnnm^rato the Icgetuls which 
they have in common; and finally, I &WI apply tin; 
proposed teat. 

The Jiaiivity and Infancy of our Lord were favourite 
subjects of legend from the earliest times. I lie three 
oldest works, and the three with which alone we are 
concerned, are the Gospel of Janies the L&&S, better known 
by its modern title of the Protevangdinin Jacobi,* the 
Ciispel of Pieudo-ThomiL'i, and the Gospel of lhi.-Muttbew, 
also called the h van gel i mu Infantiffi.* All three were 
known to Drigou, In his commentary on Matthew x, he 
nays*: “As to the brethren of Jesus, some any on the 
authority of the Gospel according to Peter Ias it is 
entitled) or of tho book of James, that they were the son^ 
Of Joseph by n former wife"*; nnd in his Ftomily ! on 
Luke he says: “ l know the Gospel which is called 

according to Thomas, and according to Matthew, and 
many others wo have rood.' 1 Hippolyfcus ascribes the 
Ooepel of Thomas to the Nahasenoi (Ophites), and quotes 
n passage from it which has disappeared in our much 
expurgated version. 1 But we have older authorities for 
the Prolevangelium and Fa,-Thomas than either Hippolytus 
or Origen. The Proto van gel in in Jacobi is a charming 
work, and tho source from which all the Lives oT the 

1 ltatel firtL gave it this title ill IS® I hut Ilia text with hi* I-Hm 
inter notation wm not published until twolM yuars li»tvr, 

» In my accmthl of thcae liotprlu 1 ham merely tumnmrized ine 
Prvltaomtnn to Tifehcntiorr* fjwrtjwfin Apocrj/jifta, Vet. in of Ll|U 
Anto-Xiaene Library has n inmdation of thew lapels Ed /P ,,,1 > 
Which I hitVB used frwsly* For tlio nge uini oompttritinn of the 
Protevennliam «o Tlsehenilerf, op. oin, |»p. *m *ml i«viJ n, I, 
i’er 1*.-Thomas, pp- X«ii-xl i far tho (impel of tho Infancy, 

lip. sxv-iiTii, . , ^ . 

= Cf. &IMU fLF„ in, 3, 2, rml £1,0. In thi* t»t Eueebiue 

■av. that the (i ms pels of Potef. ThumM. aotl MatllmW worn in tiM among 
tha [iiunlics. 

■■ **$va o^Figelium quod fcppcllatttt aMiLadtttfi ThQmm, et JUfcla 

* rkffo+oph* T * t e. 7* p> t4M (Cmieu). 
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Virp„ have drawn their inspiration. 1 It opens with the 
' ' iai ™ s Which preceded the birth of Mary, and describee 
her miraculous conception, the story of her infancy, and 
her education in the tempi-.-; then follows her betrothal 
by the high priest to Joseph, an elderly widower with 
a grown-up family, the angelic salutation at the well, the 
nativity in & cave, when Mary is surrounded by a halo of 
supernatural light, while men and animals suspend their 
work and are transfixed with astonishment, the visit of 
the midwives, and the history of the infant Christ up 
to tlia jLga of two. 

In this history two stories were especially popular— the 
nativity in a cave and the visit of the midwives. The 
cave found its way into some MS& of St. Lake. 1 J Uat iu 
Martyr, who Kiitfered c. a.d. 163, in his dialogue with 
Trypho says that Christ was bom j u a cave I>V 
™‘ vuv+TfVi t iji tmptpt ): 1 n»d Origcn says that the cave at 
Bethlehem was shown in his time," ' Justin knew the 


* -though rcpresentatieint of the Virgin »rv cornmos from the fourth 

«ntu^a.D. downward,. «d .Tea freon , 0 varlier ago, the aro 

whloirt taken from the Apocryphal Cwpel* Hi early Chrimfon. art, and 
III* mll-ionoe of th«e Go» |Ma U » fcrMraW* eblefly in the aocnaKcfoa. eueli 
“? Mid well it, the background of tl.e angelic (alatetfou fSAalto. 
Anhxnlojtt Jtr atKSruth'Ae* aw, Jip , sss-fll). TIiem t.oeijpt. fi r »r 

in lh * *»* of the virgin by the Italian Jointer* 
I'eglnmug with t, lot to* foeeoM in the Oapprfla dcirAreaa at P^d Un > 
tthanrpawed rn their reverent and aiafle l^auty. After ihMivc n f the 
I"*° t f rt T u ***"">■* to r .rtitfe. Ghirlandaio', hmtm ft, 

* - Maria Novella and Andrea dot Barto'if iq the St. Anmtntlata n, 
FUrmnooAro probably ihetnmu fatuous while north of the Alf* Albert 
I>uror • wood «e»T«g. aro nfh-n foil of homely poetry. altWh* ! 
realivn, romp tun n» degenerabw ioto aJuar uglice*,, relieved rmtv hr j t , 
rjuamruEst V\ ibUM the birth of the Virgin wlwm the ^ ' 

and a mnirl ml* the iofont. An angel, whom no one heedl lw W 

K .,;rs 

3 It la.-.—. I’hihJvjji of thr. GotjtfU, p, 103. 

* Juatin M On * Tr^ph., e. 7H fed. tHtu, vol, i, pt. u - ^ 

JngfU, ndr, i + 61 . T 1 iw 

■ rsraiutf * ,n On0 0f *" t,W ^ * 1 ™-Iw .right, 
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Protovaageli p in itself as well eus this legend, for in two 
passages,, quoting doubtless from memory, be quotes 
verbal ly from It, and not. from the Synoptics. 1 W t- have 
seen that it shares with the Gospel of Peter the tradition 
regarding the el did mi of Joseph, and Dean Armiuige 
Robinson puts the Gospel of Peter in Die firnt half of the 
second century. 5 The P rote range I iu in belongs to the 
^ime period. 

The story of the ubdwlvca was equally popular., and is 
referred to by Clement We ahdi have occasion to go 
into it more fully * t I pass on p therefore, to the tionpel of 
Thomas, This Gospel relates the life of our Lord from 
the age of 5 to 14 ; but being aii heretical work, it 
lias undergone many expurgations and emendations, and 
has come down tq us in two abbreviated Greek versions 
and a much longer Latin one. The rnqst famous of iH 
stories wag the story of Christ teaching His teachers the 
alphabet Irenes* whose word* we shall quote Iakr r 
knew both fcba book and the story. I 1 ho original work 

must have been, art Tiachendorf says, 5 of much the tuTme 
a.^ the Protov&ugehttm; that is, it must go back to 
A.D. 150, or earlier. 

Our third work, the Gospel of Ps. - Matthew otherwise 
called the Gospel ol the Infancy, is the original authority 
for the stories of the flight into figypt. This is the only 
novel part of the book, this rest Iwiug taken from the 
ProteTASgdram Jacobi and the Gospel of fhoniaa. Tise 
work exists only in a Latin version, and wo have no 
external evidence for it before A.d. 405,* Lot there is 
certain Indians to it. probably Cbristtan lodiaft* flora the wwtlt coui of 

Ambir. 

1 Tbchundarl op. cit., xxxviif, n. h 

1 Arm: Laps RafafoiCHi, T\f Hatful Eri BtU n F a -* l ml * n 

Wore *,n. !<$•». The Apetaiypt* ofPtM pm tack " a!mo*t to Use end 
*vf iho fif»t century of «•” 0*' 

1 Tischtmtarf, »p. eiti p, «* T ™> . 

* Ihi.l., op, Cit., pp. la tlio MSS, it im usually called L\Ur 

dt Offu Befits JfrrWif -Cl' D^/PUffU S#fr#tQri£ 
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independent evidence regarding two out of the three 
i 6toni2S witli Klmh we hare to deal, to show that they 
were current in .Syria in the second century A ir.; a„d 
llic third story was itself probably suggested bv the 
Prato vangdi urn, 

lInis ail the Christian legends in question go back to 
the second century A.i)., most of them to the first half „f 
it. Now let us examine the hdiUi Vufani. 

rhe Lalila Vhtara gives the Northern Buddhist 
version of the life of Gautama from his birth until he 
attained to Bodhihood, and began to preach the law It 
desk therefore, willi a period considerable longer than 
that contained in the Gospels of the Infancy, ami 
comparison is limited to the first twelve of the twenty- 
wcven chapters, Each event k repeated twice over first 
in what Professor Rhys Davids calls “singularly bald 
Sanskrit prose ", and then in dialectic verse, 1 Professor 
Khys Davids thinks that it was based on a life of Buddha 
in use among the Sabbatthivadins Jiving in territories 
beyond the extreme north-west of India. It WiVy translated 
mto Chinese in a.d. 308 and again in a.d. 1183; and there 
is a tradition of an earlier translation •'made apparently 
betwMft A D - W-fi - ! but the text has been certainly 
recast once, and perhaps oftenor* It is difficult to assign 
n date to a work which has undergone so many alterations 
Ihe anterior limit Is the Council of Kainshka, whether 
we put that Council in D.C. 58 or AJX 100; the posterior 
limit is luted by the Chinese translation of a.jl 30S. ! 

' U Valid* Pottwio *nLL» the Urtvinge of ilm ,, 

jw.-.a.a.p.nu-, vims*, -i 

of tit# id/i>a Kruttrti cluitBv fFwim tha Pmfti * F - ■ 1 ” ^ “CCOUo 

XJirfiowv of GfinVlw-i Sliir' thearril?" 

.. an* hie ““J*™ - 

Cbiaej* translation 1. a.d. afUotJ Stf£ 
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Perhaps if vts Assign the book to the third CMUriry a.ix 
we shall not greatly err, 

Now here is a list of ten incidents common to those 
Gospels of the Infancy and to the Lalitt t ViWoru. 1 

1. Herod inquires of the priests and scribes whore 
Christ shall be born (St, Matt. ti. 4—7i. 

L. V. The Boilhisathns inquire u'htre Buddha shall 
Ik faro (e, iii, pp. 21 If ). 

2. Mary and Christ are miraculously conceived (Protev., 
c. 4 and c. 11 h 

L. \\ Buddha is mimenfausitj conceived (c, v, p. 51; 
c. vi, 55* 56). 

3. Mary remains a virgin after childbirth; virgo 
intacia (Prater,, c, 19, 20). 

I, T. MUyadet'i remains intact after giving birth to 
Buddha. Her side shotvs no scar (e. vii, p. ”7). 

4. (a) When Mary is six months old. she walks seven 
stops to her mother Anna (Protow, e, 6i. 

(6) When Christ is born He stand* ou His feet, and 
Is adored by angels (Pa,-Matt., c. 13). 

LV t Buddha when horn takes seven steps to each of the 
jbur quarters of the globe, and prwlntii^ hwuselj Toed of 
all beings (e. vii, pp. 78-9). 

The dotes given by Foucaui mid PNddWW WlJS Iki' id* differ slightly. 
The fcrunslation of a.o. <3H3 i» said «t »g r ™ wilk tlj c Tit attt0 - "wo 
„li«F translation* into Cbfaeas ora said to l» mining : tint mde under 
111 .. (jiter Hurt of the three kingdoms, *■!». 221-09. the other made 

. let (he Sung dynasty A. tv. t-K TS>. The Btimber of t»iwkLi«i» 

'.uggtsts the frequent, change* or addition* which the test ha* undergone. 
1 haAi to thank !1r. Tim HIM for drawing un attention to N'mijio, mi well 

for infonuAtinn on ether 

t The rvlfifraooI a» tn FcrtumoiB <r»n&Wtitra O l tl>e Lnhfn I «rfrtr^ a 
♦4. i, in the AnmtfJ (fit Mu** OstmiL The tuat* In Sanskrit mid IML 
whieh hear on Buddha's pra-eafrteoce end birth, end the "imrreli which 
nueomtinnied H. are very fully <li*msstd m Wimliscb* learned mid 
jniMcfeno monograph AaMhi't C-fn-d. IM#, » work which I *ony 
not to have eansnltal earlier. Winding Lri<* to MpWf the evolution 
ou purely Indian ground*. In C. lit he (iweuise* the tlinaUOII of 
reciprocal Christum end Buddhist influence*. 
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5 ailtl animated livings become motionless 

ruitl transfixed with astonishment at the birth of Christ 
(Protev,, c. IS}. 

AT A a tare and aU animated beings arc Iran*fired 

with astonishment t it t}» j birthoj Buddha (c.vii,pp,T£ilsO>. 

St. Simeon takes the infant Christ in his arms 
(St, Luke ii. 95-35). 

L r. The aged Aritn and then hfahesvara take the 
infant Buddha in their arnet ( c. vii, pp. 01-3. 102-3), 

'• Tjie pahn-tree bends down and yields its fruit to 
Mary in the flight of the Holy Family to E®ynt 
(Pe.-Mntt., c. 20. 21), 1 


h.l. The sal-tree heads itself to .\ftiyd, who lakes hold 
of a branch {<*, vii, p, 77> 

8. The idols ail fall down when Christ is carried into 
» heathen temple (Ps.-Mntt., e, 22, 23 j. 

£.V The idols alt fall down when Buddha is earned 
tnto the temple <c. viii, p . lOfJX 

• t Christ teaches His teacher* the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet (Fs.~Tl.omos, c. 6; Ps.-Mntt„c, 31). 
L\. Buddha teaches his teacher the meaning of the 

letters of the alphabet (e, x. pp. 113— 17 >. 

10. Christ is left behind in the temple, Mary and 
Joseph seek for him (St. Luke li, 42-9). 

J, V. nwUhn’s first n meditation " under the jamhu , 
tree winch continues to givt him shade, despite the 
revolution of the sun. The search for BmUlha, distress at 

tp m^r 6 ‘ awt attmpt * te rMn him < c - ^ 


In every case except the tenth the correspondence 
exact. Buddha's first mm&dhi under the jaJbtt .tree vi-m 
a favounte w.th the earlier Buddhists; it is 
»» • I—«!,,( ,t StacM> ; | B *i, t| J 

- -»• *— 
lrew ** “*•■*»»» to this Mentmctloo. 
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comparison is limited to the ( very moderate i distress of 
SuJdhodaim. Originality has also been claimed for tin- 
visit o£ Asita, a claim which I shall examine later. 

With the exception of the tenth, these incidents are 
unknown to the earlier Buddhist tradition. According lo 
that tradition, which was probably a true one, Buddha's 
mother, Miy&devl, had been long married to Suddhodans, 
and was barren. She bore Buddha wlien she was 45 
years of age; she died a week later; and the child 
was brought up by his mother's younger sister, Sudtlho- 
danas second wife. The only portent which announced 
his conception was a vision lliyadcvl had of a white 
elephant descending into her womb; he was born in the 
ordinary course of nature: and his childhood was devoid 

qE mifadca . 1 

lu contrast with this sober narrative the Irflita rishtira 
surrounds the infant Buddlm with a mlrMulou halo; 
and among its wonders there is one ineideut (So. 31 the 
most notable of all. which has no moral significance for 
Buddhism, but hears, a profound doctrinal signification in 
the Gospels of the Infancy. It is the view they Lake of 
marriage and o£ childbirth. 

Neither Hinduism nor Buddhism regards marriage and 
childbirth as a pollution. The gods and Iliahii had their 
wives; it was the duty of every Ary a to beget a sou; and 
Buddha himself was married and begat Ituhuiu. lhe 
Mahayiiauts allowed married men to become monks, and 
monks to return to civil life and marry. Christiana also, 
although they looked on virginity as a higher sUt <-’. 
thought no evil of marriage; and the ascetic Tertulturn 
says that women with child should be regarded as holy.' 


i Rbva BwddAim, ri’- Dio^ph- 

" T * "Itl in travail . - . ™ght rathor to 1* hew*^ Lu «»■ 
ef thm i«ril. «r to bo i*W »«r*l \arm** of *e 
' nn Mture, ■ Attains lUmhn. I* »Ji< "Of *“*» 1™ «* ‘ 
aim/ at ths infant. Wm nnmnd com - ** o1 “***' Jim ' J ’ * 
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i*'it n» Syria many people thought Otherwise. The 
*ici( had been forcibly imprisoned In matter; from this 
conjunction came all the evils which a (dieted it; mid its 
deliverance from matter was the first of necessities. Add 
to tins tho horror of ceremonial defilement which display, 
itself about this period in certain Oriental cults and sects— 
the Essen#, the revived Zoroastrism and the worshipped 
oflsis. For reasons such as these we find a widespread 
repudiation of marriage among the Syrians. The Essents 
abjured it t so did the ilardonites, who were* numerous in 
Syria. The Manichie&ns went further, for they abjured 
not only marriage bnt every occasion of dealing with 
matter which it was possible to avoid. 1 This fecll«cr 
extended to the pagans. TJieaudrites, a god especially 
honoured in the Hauraii, was praised for enabling men to 
Jcad a. virginal life [adr,\vv ftw).- 

I lie writer of the Protevangdiuin fully shared this 
v,ow : llie WOrk Sfiei **s to have been written to refute 
tl»e Ebmnkes* who asserted that Jesus was the naturally 
H>rn son of Joseph, and that His divinity descended on Him 
at His baptism. Tlie author, therefore, does every thin g 
to exalt the purity of Mary. Sim is conceived in the 
embrace of Joachim and Anna as they meet at the -mtc 
of their dwelling, Mary touches the ground only once 
wtih the soles of her feet before she is received into the 
temple, and nothing unclean passes her lip*. The hiHi 
prmst guards her in the temple with the utmost care 

ture pleated to] eplt iifion," Bt Curat Chritti c j .j nt „ Y . 

™S7 - vo1 ir - p J7 ^ «■ iv t c ; 2ll 

eJ.’^SS'a SffXSSXSS 1 !^ is t,,at 

“Conjonctio A,1. cum See. at dfi itTt " * ^ J "' 

Ua,-^ier > AVe. //*„.. Bn*. tmn, iii, p, 400, ^ 1,1,11 " 

E btt UMB blut in L**l- Wfirk ni il y ^ "***&*& 

Vo, <510, and |. Tlwnrairii« we* r..„l__ i ' «?. * *. ^ *"»• «■**- 


^ a, r\v- 

Tinbeadorf, np, eit,, Prol*g >[ j,„ ‘ *°C6V- 
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With the Nativity the effect in heightened. -She brings 
forth the Christ done, and no mortal eye beholds her. 
A In ini nous cloud overshadows the cave, and when it 
disappears mid Joseph returns with the midwife Mary 
and the Child are seen within, enveloped in an over¬ 
whelming glory of light. The midwife finds that a \ irgin 
has brought forth a child and she fetches Salome. Salome 
puts forth her hum! to examine Mary, and her arm is 
withered. 1 The Virgin is free from all taint, a perpetual 
Virgin, intact and un defiled. 

The idea of an immaculate parturition immediately 
took root, and appears to lutvu been shared by Clement. 
He says: " As appears, many even down to our own time 
regard .Mary on account of the birth of her Child aa 
having been in the puerperal state, although she was not. 
p m > 5 ome say that after she brought forth site was found, 
when examined, to be n virgin,' J 

This stain leas birth is the crowning stone in the doctrine 
of the Protevangeliuin. In the Buddhist version it is 
merely a marvel without any esoteric significance. 51 It 
was truly a marvel so great that l cannot recoil any other 

: Raj iUt* 2n Zf r Kupurt A fr'V, tftir viir SMTp.\ir ^uilr Knl 

li)¥<pvrir vr A nmww Iti raptriWr mnl 

V Utai t£ yiipd* S’tij.iiifuror <rjaLTS]p flii ykp fnxpb* Ay &¥ Ti?\nrtm± snpL 

Lftiil. Pit FSd.\( £hA*mTJ Tlr Aifefii Aer nVTV* itl +V «*l IfKakat* 

m] ifrir (Jptii rp ^ if iwiffrif /fcrtJpara «a 

is^iv ^ Jp pun? Ti^i iiMTiTTfiMii a*" (Protcvi + e. l y, ! ■ 

- 'AAX’ vrj fun? f«! TuA^uTr kb! HfX^ *fr tiwi-r + iV 

TQh .rm>W t ^ «*&*■ ** Timw pMtrthw* 

(Caisneiu. ta., V*jt, t, ic, p, m* r.|r a#>neru 
s I^ow stwb to u* tbe Scripture* el the UrJ t tfhich give 
Ijurtli to the Lnilli. fted cfllitimw virgin in tlie coiiceftlment of the 
my^UineS of l-hn trnth. 1 

1 Without mV MgnificiiTHv- *uvpfc for Uic BtitluiuL. ii m 

(DtHHlaecdt sske tLo minuMaloui cvtfKaptioil. in unler (o cwilt tW puritv 
(if tlir BmMfcm, The aipMMba* wWtfh ths Bhagairwt u»* Kgwdirff 

tiic period of utanna gevtnttan iJW* tr* Fdiwue. c, vik. p, Slj 

urc elnMMt won! for *orrl the M ihcwo which T^rtullim pula into 
t ls t mouth of Mercioti <£f JsnWi, cr. 37), But when** in SvrEn the 
sentiment ostemlfed to all nativity, in lull La it La eenttted to 

ploIllATV ifivtanctfs 
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example. All nations, aaYaga mid civilised, have regarded 
Woman after childbirth as in a state of natural though 
innocent pollution . 1 Our churching of women is reminiscent 
of it. The author who in veu ted the story o! a birth fit inf 
pallidimw mnfjuinis must have been the one whose 
prepossession* suggested it, But we can trace the origins 
ol the Buddhist story in much greater detail. 

That story contains two other elements, the miraculous 
conception and the birth from the aide of MlyfidevL 
The LXX made known to the world the prophecy regarding 
the realof Tsainh, and the idea of a virgin birth spread 
both west and east. Virgil's fourth Eclogue is supposed 
to have borrowed traits of the Saturnian age from the 
Jewish prophet, and the later Zoroontriana daimed that 
the future ddiverer would be born of a virgin. The idea 
extend cd to t he B uddbists. We h a vis scei i that Te rebinthu* 
claimed to be a Buddha, l>oru pf a virgin, and brought up 
on a mountain; and Terehiuthus was a Buddhist wlio 
flemished in Babylonia about the end of the second 
century a.d, The idea came to the Buddhists from the 
West® 

Sl Cyprian ramonia rate* with Kimfl African preatsytflnl wliO refund 
UJ hikfittu InfariU under dayi eM dn ibt that they were 

too impure 10 receive the kin* of peace a B * N'aiu ut quad v&ajgtam 
loJwttii in prints« parkin mi\ din baa (HfuctituCj mundntn non e*so diiLitj, 
qnt*I Hnmijin'trjiia n&rfmm adAlfctf h*rmt mimltti, w hoc ptttamu* ad 
caolofttam gratiiun dandim im|)gdimefUa t+w tiportoro- Soriptmn cH 
finirnt omnia tiumdii -sunt aroach* 1 * (Kp. Iviii), How <1 Efferent is th& 
isnslLaeral a ad the modern spirit ! In l he Middle Age* St. Nicholas of 
Ihm waft tbfi modal baby- Whan ha Wtt, hv a-tood up s ad thanked 
Cchl for having bought him iataly into the a-orbl. On IVadneoiava 
hud Friday* ha refusal aodrifiSttnaiit, Ev«y vieitor i* the Vatican will 
remember the charm iut- fresco lay Fra Allies of the Httta .YtahiUa* 
standing in hli tub with him baby hand* elasjwd t^taro him in ptnvcr. 
Sir tb Grtancu x« LL*; m a of ana of IfftniJlnuMti'i diwlplu why displayed 
efjuai piety at hi* birth. In a previon* lif* hn had been a Briditmm. Ltu 
having the in Intact one to Ita reborn in thefamily of a Chamar. ha rtiu*a<& 
to partake oi hb mother'* milk uaiil Ramilotaidii cimo mod whfintrcd 
the inLU.At'anr formula. or ffliiiiMi, iia btip oar, 

* Th * vin ** ’fuSiolty florae appealed prtatTy to the Buddhtit* 
The frtirq nv-*ra dot* not represent Mfly.ldrvi u a virgta K although 
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The birth from the mother s side is also ft \\ 
storv. Plutarch, in fab treatise on Ub and Os.rn.aj 
that Tvplibn (who was oE a violent nature ) would not 

himself «h»n S l. th. 8a«k •» 'f IMlh " r '. 

« Sarapis till, k* »PP«»« tlK " L ' [ : E ,, a 

,1.. K,,»l,a« Huvi.lik.; The ft-** 

n. doaely «an«M .WUH «■«*"*• '7' ^ t 

Oairi^ mvth. The story, therefore, would reach the 
Indian* in Bactria through the Syrians, and in l ' lc ^ 

through the Alexandrian -«*>* BuddhS* virion 

Thus, nothing original !S left j ^ 

- 3 * «- L 

right l«n<i aloua la pore; ,h« W‘ » *“P 0 -' 
ignoble uses,* 

SqddhoditHV h»a notWelttoH^wUhjhi^ncopu ^ ^ t W. 

IV-., e. vi, tr, Fj«wr. P- *■» » virgin only For 

Tars Miewhrt hke ^ thJj T { r gimty of Mu.™, l '‘e 

the nonce, Oislaa s*!* 1 .h* ame iu Inspiration, ii m* 1 

mother <rt the BwW». " '*“■ Wing to I- Jc Is 

hardly Le doubted, to Chelan - - jjatitastu. but not 

Vallfa Poussin, the doctrine is - p ,■ ■ . , m ,f Ethi<*, l.v, “ Bttldh* ”, 
ol»wbw”(1f"sdnss, ^ in "^' : -,. 1 ' . v. » BodhirttWft". p. 741. n, 

p, SSI, »'-)■ Cf. L* ^ “'ere Ctmliderwi VH-'iiml. 

Tin" latter .utW -- .X ii w* tlxa-l doctrine ih»t 

vrlille Sin* of tiu twl hi( owfl w i>b, and wilWlt the 

a Bodhtsittva ■■ becomes ’ , ‘ * v “ Hudhi'niU'fa ". p. 741. n.'. 

ordinary tan * «■»«*! T.,' ^toUarJridin Wsb^ngWtes, ™'U 

Ow* rHSluwls the school Pfti- 1 ■ 4 t>y 

thrown powers . b*t^ 1 ‘J2',' rltl frwM their tfmthcr’e right M* 
rir^iiiB l ami that 41 tf thtsy * a * ^,^1, le* iHrtr ho^fm ■» 

■without Injuring Her, il ls p, Lt ,» * ", ji. 74"). Pure doeelism. 

^ZTwKSS: mZjrr - ft “* ““ '* , w* 

,, u; IF,*,). aa< 

eJX^* 5 rJ* *■*■'• "■" '•'■“■ “■ ’"• 

voL si Si PP' 

* Plumr^, * ^^ /' r^^ltr At BharUut And SAntid. MAvi Utfl 

„LT:.tx:«rri^,s «•• - - - •*“ 
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The story of Buddha s birth from Mayadovi e side under 
the stff-tree soon became popular, 1 and wets a favour!to 
subject for th® sculptors of Gindblnu Its fame reached 
Jerome. Ho says of Buddha*; " A pud gy tq nosophlstaa 
India; 'pinti per maims htijus opinion is mietoritas tmdliur 
i plod Buddnm principcm dogma tig eoruui e latere sun virgo 
genera v it," The Buddhist story, therefore, dates a ft or the 
middle of the second century a.D, and before the end of 
the fourth. These are the extreme limits; it renllv 
belongs to tlie third. 

It is easy to understand how the Buddhists got hold 
of this story. As we have already said, Professor 
IthyH Davids conjectures that the original of the MUa 
l icficra was due to the Su Limit thiviid ins, a s-liool of 
“realists” numerous in Bnctria and the regions beyond 
the extreme limits of North-West Indio, 1 

In its progress through Europe the propagation of 
Christianity usually followed the trade routes. It was 
so in Asia Minor, in Southern Italy, in Gaul, it was the 
s,llu *- m the East The silk trade by land from Central 
Asm during the first two centuries was mainly in the 
hands of Syrians; among these Syrians there were 
Christians; and we have already seen that Christians 
and i killiminis abounded iu Bnctria.* 


A’j .lumt wk. li m d^il.ling from tbo shy fa Le Inearnot* in Buddha 
1,1 *» ,IM(fr W"ll*t«m» of lilndlilr* Auwriml l} lc [w , lti „ rl j‘ 

n*en«L TVindlwh, Enrbiha> iltburf, p. T, (juatln;; Kouchcr. 

Wo hive-.** lint if m mi.it » trst nf orttuyjury. “ i> Do-Iiii. 

r . ritl ’ Bir * do -.1 miru fue hleist „j 
1>r,v - 1 Ltit, I i§i. t Cr 7« ir, Foncfliin. jp. S71. 

* llwrwi, ntfo, -fr™™,. i, «. .looted by Rhy, navida i„ Wf , POJ „ 
1^""" ft'W-'lAv. %v. “ Buddha", p . ,0|| T Mni m0rE fnl , 
UlMllj?ch ( D]|. dt., |*_ J ' 

Rh J* I>Jf ‘ d!n Hastings' /Wrf.Wiry r,f R'ivjttm H »rf ir.i- 
■,V, “ tiiniljiiimj). lisfi. -‘Tin- Lulitti in hotitTpil t-,, ij, 

“ ° f ““ ° W " ****&* a( lh * current m 

p TSi§ Inrlfinni vrtfre vuffieieni I j 1 naiDEniuto tn Hl.i. 

H lown + Itidlk^monlB.nii t m Sogiliui* { Ptolemy, Gto<j r , vi, o. ^ 
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But tliis is not tliD only story which can be traced to 
a Syrian original. When M&y&devi approaches the J'd/- 
tree in the Lumbini Garden it bows down to salute her; 
she takes hold of a branch* and there awaits her 
accouchement. 

Ps,-Matthew id its narrative of the flight into Egypt 
says tliat Mary rested under a palm - tree and desired 
some of its fruit, "Then the Child Jesus, with a joyful 
countenance, reposing in the 1 jo sol a of His mother, said to 
the palm; *0 tree, bend thy branches and refresh my 
mother with thy fruit.’ And immediately til these words 
the palm bent its top down to the very feet of the 
Blessed Mar}'." 1 Again, when Buddha is carried into 
the Temple of the Gods, their images prostrate themselves 
before him. In Ps,-Matthew it is Christ who is carried 
into a heathen temple at llemiopolis for want of any 
other ifttBrnriitm, and the 3U5 idols fall prostrate on 
iheir faces mid are shattered to pieces. Somewhat similar 
atones occur in PhiloatTatus’ life of Apollonius. When 
Apollonius visits the Ethiopian sages they make an elm- 
tree to salule and address him, 5 At Athens Apollonius 
expels a devil, and bids the devil give a sign when In¬ 
is gone. The devil says, ■' 1 will make that statue fall," 
and it does atv 

1 come to the story of Christ teaching His teacher the 
alphabet. IfutUBiitt puts St down to the Mareusians, and 
calls it M that false and wicked story which relates that 
our Lord, when He was a boy learning His letters, on the 
teacher saying to Him. oa is usual, pronounce alpha, 
replied alpha. But when again the teacher Iwule Him 
*ay beta, the Lord replied, Do thou first tell me what 
alpha is, and then 1 will tell thee what beta is.’ This 
they expound afl meaning that He alone knew the 

: The palm- tree WHS lr£sni«|tortjptI to one of tho many Ireoi 

■which j’row then? (IV.-M mt., o. 271. 

y nnJ^rnUnt, tU Sr.-Jdpftudtl, - 
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unknown, which He revealed under its type alpha J 
I have quoted tins passage nt length because it gives 
the cloa to the purpart or the story. The reference 
evidently is to the inciting of the leUen under which 
the Gnostics concealed the names and mysteries of the 
iEona. examples of which Iremiaus had previously given. 1 
This Gnostic interpretation had no meaning for outsiders. 
In the Buddhist version, which is otherwise a duplicate of 
the former* Buddha is made to associate each letter 
of the Sanskrit alphabet 15 with some truth of Buddhist 
philosophy B V An Indian origin lias been claimed for 
this tale on the ground that in the Yoga ay stem letters 
and syllables have a mystic meaning* No one who has 
jioen a band of stalwart Ysihigis jostling tlicit way 
through n holiday crowd of men, women* and children, 
who arc chattering, singing, and playing on their return 
from a bathing fair, and has heard the deep-toned 
mystic 6m which the Yalrngis send forth with all the 
strength of their powerful lungs, vvill forget the startling 
effect. But, so far as I am informed, the my.vtie moaning 
of letters belongs only to the later Yoga, and in Buddha's 
lesson there is no question of inysticism H The Gospel 
of Thomas was a Gnostic work, and the hidden value 
of letters formed an essential part in the communication 


l Irentoim, offF\ //up#, U 50# Ip CL l, 10* 1, 2, where heliums 
thn iinwlic tatgrprcLutijan erf the nnmtrieiil T.ilncs of the 
Idler*. Thui the /!■* palI tho epitfmm [c, 3) eaoALitut^i an 

r.LuS m tho Value* of the tel ler■■ from Qipht to Ha iiiadc Up thirty, the 
i i^dciiiiL wm tho mother r.E the thirty ,-Eoai On a conilantly fin da 

combi tuLtjo n.* of ihreo or nine qpt!rv,ra** flic.* in Gnostle 

The Mfttiicb^na u^ed sn ilphalvt of tbair own inTontmri tq 
their myitic teaching', Th* eupyiat* of Pp,-T hom** and ql the EtAng. 
lufudjr, misuudei>!flo<i the meaning af the story# nctil n=» ihv trutilltdr 
in the Aihte-Nke»o Library wnyirSti, th» text in tmintalllj^ble ami 
corrupt* 

* Kltyi IkfLtld, Dictionary ^ OAWitwut lUv/mph^ a. tr. * + Buddiha 1 % 

p. m" 

1 iiiirhc, op, cat-, |S. 74. 
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of Gnostic doctrine. It was to teach this that the story 
iv as invented. 

We have, then, a series of legends all bearing ou the 
same subject, interconnected and known in the West 
before they were recorded in the Ltfliia I'fchtra, while the 
two principal had a doctrinal significance for Christians 
and Gnostics which they had nut for the Buddhists 
We know the road by which they travelled to the East, 
and the earliest hint of their tip prop nation is through 
a Gudlbsattva in Babylonia. Lastly wo find the La !da 
ITsfitm itscif stoutly declaring that these legends wore 
no novelties, a significant admission that people so 
regarded them. Bha.gd.vat says that such unbelievers 
will be plunged into the lowest hell. 1 Does it not seem 
as if the authors of the Lalita Visiam, living perhaps 
in Bactria, themselves propagandists, and meeting with 
a Christian propaganda (for every Christian of the 
second century was a propagandist), created a youthful 
Buddha as il rival to the youthful Christ f They naturally 
retained the white elephant and the sheltering juraim- 
tree of the earlier tradition, but for the rest they drew 
upon the Synoptics and the Apocrypha. 

This has not been the general opinion. On the. 
contrary Garbo claims that it is the Evangelists who 
have borrowed in four cases from the Buddhists, These 
four cases are the Visit of Amts, the Temptation. St. Inter 
walking on the sea, and the feeding ul the five thousand. 
Only the first case, the story of Anita, is included among 
the parallels .jf the Infancy, and it is mud i the strongest 
case of Garlic's Four. The story occurs in the .Suita 
Kipfit* and indeed in one of its oldest portions, while the 

1 “Daupi un lenpa & nnir, plustm Buligif*—ignorant-. inWnles 
ettrAmetnctit tiers, orgaeiIleus, lauguts «w li*i#—u™ui U-mieeuii 
Ucdoutcs, ewi Jui —tie cniiront juss pMeill* ■!>■ 

Boilbiraura does lv Min tie HU ni>. , re «t puifaltvmwn IJ- 

(OBI be rant dana I'Avltdilil.b grand eufer" (£riV. vii, tr. Fouciua. 

IT- S1-2J. 
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SattuXip&ta was part of the Pali Trip! taka, and therefore 
a part of the Buddhist Canon. The stor}' is identical 
with the story of Simeon; it is^ centuries older than 
the Svnopticfi h and it may have reached Palestine through 
oral twmsmksioii by way of Bat-trie,, Such is Garbed 
argument 1 The last suggestion is untenable. After 
H.C, 100 the Parthians by conquering lledin cut off all 
direct communication between North-West India ami 
Syria. If there was such oral transmission it must m 
have been by way of Babylonia. But all the first part, 
of our inquiry has been devoted to showing that no 
Indian stories whatever, and no knowledge of Buddhism,, 
reached the West through Bn by Ionia until after the end 
of the drat century of our era. therefore after the 
Synoptic Gospels had been put into writing. This bar* 
the way untit the contrary can he demonstrated. But 
waiving this objection for the moment, let m set 1 upon 
what foundation the claim of superior antiquity fur the 
A*itn story testa. 

Between the version of the Asita incident in the Ltfihj 
Vhinru and the one in the Sutta Nipats there m a fairly 
close correspondence. The first would appear to be an 
expansion of the second, or the second an abbreviated 
edition of the Hrst. 

The story in the Viatam runs thus : : A Kish I 

Asita lived with his listers mtk Naradatta on a slope 
of the Himalayas At the moment of Buddha* birth 
he saw the gods moving to and fro, waving their 
garments, and making the aky to resound with the name 
of Buddha. The Rishi surveyed Jarnbudvips to ascertain 
what miracle had happened, and having discovered what 
was on foot. he proceeded with Naradatta (by astral 
aeroplane) to the town of Kapitavastu. i|p approaches 
the palace dpor + asks for Smldhndnua, and is received 

1 Garha, ap, dt* VP* *3-30. 

1 tui: Vi*L a tr, Fourftttx, c. tib pp, lertir. 
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with polite deference. He inquires for the infant and 
examines it car&fully, and then bursts into sighs and tears 
because hu will not live to >ee the Buddha in his glory. 
Ho next explains to Suddhodana the marks of future 
greatness on the body of the child, and predicts the 
deliverance lie will bring. Telling Karad^tta to enter 
into religion when the Buddha preaches the f*nw r he 
salutes the child, and after partaking of some refreshment 
he returns with Naradatta In aerial ilight to his 
hermitage. 

The Pali version is much shorter . 1 Aalto. is in the 
heaven of the Bodhhattvas, He sets the M docks of the 
Tidasa gods” waving their clothes ami delighted, lie 
asks the reason* and they answers “The BodhUattA, the 
excellent pearl, the incomparable, is born for the good 
and for a blessing in the world of men, in the town of 
the Sakyas, in the country of LumUni. Therefore we 
are glad and exceedingly pleased/" Asita descends to 
Sudd! i (klana’s palace, usks the Sakyas for the chi Id p takes 
it in his arms, and says: K Without superior is this, the 
most excellent of men.” Then thinking of himself, he 
weeps because he " will not hear the .JJ/itifUi-wio of the 
incomparable one H+ * He leaves the town mid bids his 
sister^ sou N&laka !l lead a religious life with the 
Uliaga vat" 

The most remarkable thing in this version is the answer 
of Hie “Tidasa gods ,K to Asha's tjuesttoii. It sounds like 
an echo of the angelic announcement to the shepherds in 
St. Luke« = 

The Suita Nijtdta, a collection of discourses by the 
Buddha, was reduced to writing in Pali with the other 
canonical Buddhist scriptures in the beginning of the 
fifth century a.d, ; and the Mtihavarftja, which con talus 

1 a BE., vol 3 C + tit, H, No. U* Xtitahmitf** p|K J:£s ir. 

J 1 bavrj qutitod the vuntea in the £liE. i*xr W quote* Edmundi" 
veriiou which juzizctU'jMea tho paro-Uchim^ 

Jm im. ** 
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the story of AdU. forma part of it. Fausirtill, the editor 
and translator of the Sntht Xtj>dia, says ; J ' The col lection 
of discourses, Stitt a Nijxtlq , . . is very re markable, os 
there can be nu doubt tiuiL it eon toms some rein non is of 
primitive Buddhism, £ consider the greater port of the 
Miifulvagga und nearly the whole of the Aithakavagga as 
very old.” 1 In his preface to the Pali tost lie enumerates 
Ais eases (the story of Asita is the sixth) of which be 
says: "I think wo may reasonably conclude tliat Christian 
influence hits been at work liere," 3 Rhys Davids, speaking 
more generally of the TrI pi taka, says : " There is reason 
for suspecting some later editions by Ouddhaghmdm in the 
drill Century of our era.' 1 Professor Macdondl talks 
of "the inferior preservation nf Pali works".* The experts 
therefore permit us to consider the story of Asita us an 
interpolation, and the following considerations go far in 
my opinion La prove it, 

/' u*sf. "The legends of the halite ihsfttnt were well 
known in Geyldn, 4 anil " whole passages of it recur 
almost word for word in the Pali Scriptures 

Those part* of Lite Pi takas which relate to the 


!>UF„, vol, t. [it-, ii, ji. Ki. l n th e IVofaec 10 this edition of tin; 1 'nti 
‘- K »*V the Fall Tin .Society. Ii, the Ilnniiih Mktk 

ireetly mulLligi r.l,iH Opinion »r>tnaw]uLt *(■ f H a4 , J|C Unlu.vut'gtt i, 
i:t'- ;rtl(rl, urn I tin |V*> he Chut .imonj; nth-r Ikings ■■ the frightfully 
ojrjn[i(4-t Hint- of the tnclrn hi no many vton go*'» (nr to j.rove that 
in lhe 6iar*> of tir,,., c'jusii|-;nil,tB oiimgti baiutskeu [.toco , n the t«xt 
.ii rl, e ScttMjpJt*. I mil in, l tiven nsre that iu its preKUit ■h wi "' it i, 
ftsittffiar Eg r.hn Uiiie »f Cfariti 1 '. 


1 lliiil., Preface %q tta: ?ati t^ 5 £t F j> h xi, 

1 !>S1 |,k - tn £i&prupky f SlV < 41 LUiddl.fi ", 

+ M»et|niidl t tiintwy 4>/ ^ Syt?. 

■ ftbfi Djivtii^ DtctkQmrsr of CAnWNin VU^/rtrjuAy, a.v* 14 

| Pi 34 iV 

* U * U VhllL,e *’<«""«. Hastings' Dictionary e f rtllrf 

' v *."MkLfij-taa- r , 330 . L* ] n V„|].|.; Pnn^ie. I.^r, 
•I'pornntly holds dial there w.i, m |,| a gi 4n , m . ,| |( . t 

nn.J the hill ■rripc.ire. both cMilnvijoiL the LraditloM] uMinq: m„r„ 
I*-’- teitiia%. The ksctitla, nf Wttrso, view „o jwrt „f that 
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life of Gautama "were not the passigey which the monks 
in Ceylon were accustomed to learn by heart " 1 

TfdnL The Makaaagga consists of twelve aii&mirses 
of the Buddha, the first which lie delivered after attaining 
to Xii VH.iin, Four of these begin abruptly without any 
introduction. In the others the occasion nf the discourse 
fuinhhes also the subject The visit of Astta is the sole 
exception* Nfdakan relationship to Asitu furnishes the 
excuse for the introduction of A site's visti. XjJIaka was 
Asha's nephew, and asked Bud Jim the path of wisdom, 
whereupon Buddha delivers a discourse on the qualities 
of u perfect monk. The text itself marks oil" Asita's visit 
as a separate composition^ Omit it, and the Xiikka 
Sutta falls into line with the rest of the book. The 
natural conclusion is that we have here an interpolation, 
and that the Lulita FUlam gives us the origiiml version,* 
Like the other incidents I have enumerated, it is borrowed 
from the West. The difficulties in the way of nny other 
conclusion arc immense- 

Sure our dealings with the L'tlitn have an 

end. But Proftssir Grtrbe cites three other coses in which 
lie considers the Synoptics to have borrowed from the 
Buddhists* and as these, if unchaliengeJ, constitute 
a ui'nistnm^ exception to utir general com:!unions E shall 
notice them briefly. 

1 have already alluded to one case in the introduction 
to this paper. It the story of tlic Buddhist monk who 

Khvs p. 10. 

Thu story of Axiui vn*U wilh khths -Mai tht N&lrtlu Sat to., mid ainsr 
it ET-iiiirt (hit dolo^tcin- ** tho Vuttho^ U iifift arc cmlv4, ri Tlw X n Lah a 
SliUo rlitiii rtii-:L fernhc uflcr ven'-rfr IV Vntli ibe WurIi 11 the Nataha 

HtltUL ti c tn\«\ ". 

3 For liurbss tlEftnHfsD of the A*U* visit, *kw IWW* op. cit. + 

p|S. 

* Ojirlw. op cit.p |ip. M-lil. Giirbe e»r iff i nrtlty ilental j«U finnoacfoti 
the N T + ittnl Hml4hi< work*. Bis lk*t in tins 

l^aar were. J7i jittiitr, the best i but EdimimU louma to have persuaded 
him to chnng# hit ajjiiaion. 
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walked across 11 stream* <m4 was saved from drowning 1 1 y 
his faith in tins Buddha, It is identical with the story of 
Su Peter. and either Lhe Evangelist or the Buddhist 
borrowed it. “Hie story occur® in the introduction io 
Jltuka So, 190, Neither the introduction to the Jamba 
nor the Jiit&ka itself has any mark of time; both are 
timeless, The Ju takas or hirth-stories of the Buddha 
are folk-tale® oE very ration* dates, and many of them are 
not Buddiust but Hindu, Some of the stories are Vedic; 
the Bfivcru J h taka must date from some tiTue between 
Neh uckadnezmr and Seleucus X icat or; perl ispa forty 
Jiltakas, more or less, cun he identified in the sculptures 
of Bharhut, Sfmchi, Amm&vali, and Candhara ; the judg¬ 
ment of Solomon dates from the beginning of our era, 
Tim introductions to the Jitakas explain the occasions on 
which the Buddha related that particular story of his 
former birth* Although these introductions are some- 
times coeval with the Jkfcnka, they do not profess to lie 
such; on the contrary, they profess to he modern; and 
occasionally the narrator is told to vary the details at Kb 
pleasure. In this* particular ca^c nil we know is that 
the story of the monk; and the Jataika which follow h it* 
were considered old enough to he included among 54fl 
others, whoa Use Jataka book was compiled in the fifth 
or siidh century a.D* 1 

But, says Garbe, : the Hebrew prophets never walked 
on water, and Buddhist sages did. Certainly Buddhbt 
saints walked on the water, rode in the air, belched forth 
fire and smoke, and performed alt the other prodigies 

1 For Ui* J&tftluui we Ca**\Vm Introduction to th* tnuifetbn of the 
Whi Mini hy Inm, til t: Bbj* Harris, Jfir dtthfc Imiia, pj* 1^0 fl ■ 
lVimcniU, H,r, + < -In taka ,p in Hastily* iMnirmmry */ Rdiyitn and Elhic* ] 
Tll,ilJi:i ^ /iltubi T*lr* A dlkreviHn^tJjIt 1 ygt work m thu TiW. 
Litetttrp XujyttmtM forMihqliS* IMT.wi: - Mqit <tf tlift v«n* it 
mnliiftCQin, it stridor i bmi ike third esutury li,ir. + and nmcli of tlia 
prase must date frf>m carlv in fair cm," 

1 Ijjirbo. opL oil.. jx 57- 
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which modem travellers my Siberian shamans do, I do 
not see how that helps us. 

The other two instance^ so far as I can see, have iso 
connexion with Christianity. One i.s really a serio-comic 
story. Like the story of the monk we have just discusmb 
it occurs in the introduction to iv Jiitakft. 1 and is subject 
to the same comment. A rich miser treats hiuisdf 
grudgingly to a rice cake made of broken grains, 
A Buddhist sage appears at his window and *Ur in the 
Hirj kicking his heels and belching forth smoke and flame 
until thti tuber consents to give him some. The miser s 
wife bakes a cake which grows miraculously, and the sage 
transports the room, the cake, the miser, and the misers 
wife to the presence of the Buddha. The Buddha feeds 
500 monks with the cake, but it remains ns big as ever. 
Here we have a parallel to the stories eon mum all the 
world over of magic cauldrons, the widow's cruse of oil. 
and the like stories, which receive their apotheosis in the 
legend of the Grail. 

The last instance is the Temptation. The story of Mura 
and Buddha probably goes back in one shape or another 
to Buddha himself, and the most popular versions of it, 
such m that represented in a mined fresco, form a striking 
contrast to Western ideas. Demons assail the Buddha 
under the ho *tree with their darts, while the Apsaras 
tempt him by the display of their beauties* Similar 
temptations befel St. Anthony nrsd St- Dunstan, 
St. Dunstan attacked the devil with his tongs, and 
Luther threw his inkstand at him. The Eastern sage 
hit =5 unmoved by all such fleeting shows, impassive, silent, 
and absorbed. There were other less well-known legends 
of Buddha's temptations upon other occasions* Yunona 
scholars have formed from these a selection which they 
compare with the account given in the Synoptics. The 
two are so unlike that one instinctively feels there can be 
1 JiU&kft Ne, 78. 
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no comparison. The Synoptic account is steeped in Old 
Testament ideas, imd the only point of even superficial 
resemblance is in the Jewish expectation of an all* 
conquering Messiah and the Indian belief hi a Chnkmvat ti 
Raja. The? suggestion that these stray and unconnected 
legends of the Euddlui found their way orally to Palestine, 
# and that out of them the Synoptics have framed tike 
continuous Gospel narrative, savours rather of a vivid 
imagination than of any historic insight . 1 


V 

Woe the infant Krishna a supposi tit ion 9 child smuggled 
into Hinduirttn ? A foundling, the offspring of Buddhism 
atid Christianity, who now lords it in tlio honne of hia 
adoption ! It ii a question which has often been asked 

1 llwhe, r-p, CjL, } 1 . fH). -'3[.]KiilN hi* Opinion by saving that while 

bodily rftfriLs arc fftqqendy with In the Boildtiii CABonmitl work*, 
l hey nuvtjr occur in the Bible eicepi in Jdtuiry *■! uur i. .r- i \ 
temptation* The hitler \Kirc or GarWa Argument teals cm two very 
dubious sL^tftiona: Jim, that the devil IWk a poiwud nhape in tlm 
t-tiim plot ion of our Lord i and that corporeal! dei LI* wer* unknown 

10 the lew*, /W. J take down AlfepFa Greek T^mmeut, and I tx\m i 
his CTrometiUry on Malt. W k Ml: “Had Luka's Wo our only 
account, w e xnighl bav t imposed what took j.laefc to ka^e been done tu 
a vNiiti ; but the two other eepr^-wm* [in Mnltli. and 5*. Mark} 
entity |i reel rule this, It b uuditwrmLntd hy the Inter uf the hatred 
test wither the Tempter appeared in ft Willy shape. 11 <- There Is mil 
a ironl in any owe ml [ho iWh nnrmtlvea of Ihu tempi cm mi of Chr^t 
whEch would warrant the Mud iLat the devil came porhOmiUv vihUEo 
to Miriftt. Indt^L (me of [Em LemptnLfo&a, and 2*erhap* ihr b^ne&t 
and detidW of ihclhr**, mustitaY* Wo Hwoaary nnd Bubji^rive" 
[ U. Barrel i, Tht TrmfitaiiimQj *JSrut u p .11 1 , Hutanrh njiy^ ibst wratc^ 
fiaid no attention t.> *torit:* nl iiipurmnural apjhtarauccsjmt 1^ listened 
ltt M liriivi( M y ena ij^a of Wring wwib uttered E.y an uuwon 
hiwtksr, Such wa* tin? donum of S£ucr;itep. But the whole subjuH h 
one I JtiUTiT iluvlirtt itj slNcusa. iVORcf, t cnnnol prOE'e** to have made 
nny *^ly of Jcwbrti demonology, but, tu lake ih* two firal inttunmn 

wfu^b occur tu me. I hits always mip|*>v. | that tbu kwM of IS tried* i| 
who fesgwt child™ *,th the thunder* of men Ml ammo cwimroa! 
subsuneef tbe o/ *AiocA Mriosrdy Tepctwn^ tlmm na otn-fKircal 
lieuijfs. Anri I imagine Hint llAkali F H wtym who danced atuJd the 
rmin Of Babylon worn pictured ^ viable bodily form*. 
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and very variously answered, and with AH examination 
of it I propose to close this paper. 

I discussed the matter at length some ten years ago. 1 
As an Indian ethnologist I was interested in the history 
of the Gujars; I tried to prove that they had come, 
probably with the White Huns, from Central Asia; anti 
from time lieyond the memory of man they had lieen 
the chief pastoral tribe in the sacred grazing grounds 
and woodlands of \ rindavan. So far as I could diswef, 
they made their appearance simultaneously with and 
in the same locality as the youthful Krishna', and 
I suggested that the two events might be connected in 
some way; that the Gujars might have acquired some 
crude acquaintance with Christian legends of tii« Nativity 
in Central Asia; and that the Brahmans had employed 
these legends for the evolution of a divine child. This 
would go far to explain the pastoral character of the 
youthful divinity. 

Tills hypothesis was put forward explicitly as n pure 
but not quite improbable conjecture. I could not prove 
that the G ujars knew anything of Christianity, while my 
proposed solution would lie disproved if it were shown 
that the story of the child was older than the arrival of 
the Gil jars. That story is contained m the U\irt<-imm 
and the Vinhnu F«rart<i. Neither work can be exactly 
dated, but the ffhrit’aqiM is often considered the older, 
and to go back to some time in the fifth century which 
is anterior to the arrival of the lluns' and anterior there¬ 
fore to the advent of the Gujars. Be it so. I am tint 
particularly attached to the Gujar hypothesis. But that 
does not dispose of the main subject of my former 
argument, nor does it help us to n solution of the 
question. The pastoral character of the young Krishna 

1 JR A3. 1907. |}|i- Wit Iti. “Tiio child KmW, Christianity, awl tho 

* Mantuaull, Saukrii £teffU«r*. js. 2±7, 
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will remain unexplained; for I follow Weber in thinking 
that the mere epithet of (fovinda applied to the elder 
Krishna, is insufficient to explain it. 1 But the popularity 
of the youthful Buddha does help us to explain, or so it 
seems to roe, the history of the Krishna legend. 1 propose 
to advance and maintain three theses : first, that the 
story of the child Krishna is a novel one; secmid, that it 
v arose in rivalry with the legend of young Buddha; thii'd, 
that its authors went to the Christian i[uarn\ like the 
Badd 1 lists, for the framework of their story. I shall 
treat the first two together; and although I may restate 
things -said before, the reiteration will be as little as 
possible. 

The Harimijwa and the Vishnu Purdmi are admittedly 
much later than the Lt&ibi Viatara. They lie long to the 
Gupta period, when Hinduism, freed from tile opposition 
of Maury a and Kushan kings, and rejoicing in the atm- 
shine of the royal favour* finally triumphed in its long 
struggle over Buddhism, In this contest for popular 
favour the Vaiahnavas were the protagonists. Between 
the cult of Siva and the Buddhists there was " a subtle 
connection"; = but with the Vishnukea there won upen 
rivalry; and it wan the practice of the litter to appropriate 
all the ole meats most popular in Buddhism. 

As Krishna was the eighth Avatar, the Vishnu!toe took 
Buddha for the ninth. The Muhuymiiats had made 
religion easy for the common man, but they had left 
women somewhat in the lurch. The Vi*h mutes with 
their doctrine of bh&kii made it as easy for women jls for 
tnen. hfvtldi being that saving faith which surpasses 
knowledge** MiLhAyiinists and Vblmuites were. Ix*th of 

■ 'IJer Narii J OuVantla allain, its I r vwi- Li i i*i< ! h 1 h ■J'tfiir 11 

(lVtlwr, Miri/ta, iii + p. i^U}, 

= Huj skLnrt, 7%* R*Hrjia»* of Italic M ji, 4 ^ 

a M'lhi 1<M utmost IIH wide 4 fillip* of meaning m tlie Christ ■*« 
rfutTina nt Faith - and ns Lft Vallfc Fons-iii say*. ■■ Ll,„ l u dU, n 
*•&«&* of devotion iPjft'itfi) are often not »Lrkl a, regent mortality all ,| 
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them, monotheists in a w»y ; and the Rudd I list A vnlo- 
k I tvs vara wan always ready to aid the d Stressed* But 
Krishna was tribal god, epic here, All-God in one s 
a Hindi more powerful and more human deity ; while the 
lessons lie taught were of tht essence of Hinduism. 

In this conflict of religions yon tig Krishna makes hi* 
tint appearance. The legend* oE Buddhas youth had 
become very popular. They were represented in the 
has-reliefs of Gimdhfvrn and the frescoes of Ajanta, They 
were novel and attractive* And then the youthful 
Krishna steps forward with a story more attractive stilL 

lUKdjilinG 1 ' [ Dteiwm ry of Rtlirjttmu ■ \d t&kif J 3 - v. ’ h Mnh^&OJi i P- ^' 
The l iliA ca\U it (be ifc Itdri troublesome -wav'' (HapkiiiB, Th* Ejri* 
fiflwlM, p l**h Mali* we* one ef tllfl many .Wiring thii BuddMlt* 
evolved jiPiri" jKiiUM with the Hindus, or which they borrow**! frtmiihem. 
•*Th* belief it* tiwr fFtptldffiCtf of AmatShhii. and of Aviiokltit the belhd 
ii? their NtvtPR grace, has very little mimmmou with asoicuL Buddhism, 
ImL h excellent Krithimuun * |Ln V*Ui» PoiihhiI, Opr cii, f | S35J. The 
whole JrEibji*ut of Afofrf W attinett'd nmch jtfKUttai uf hie i r. Tarb^ 

nrtii'k-a m the f JKA3. IW-1L On the Continent Proffer Garlic b r 
[ H Urn-, i he chief u*[- cldhe. Rjtnb. TV IWipuM* */Jwfi.i p pp. Cl s- 3th 
hjN jwme L'Frt'f but CKOfiiicJtt r^nuirk^ an the siibjei't. |,+ AJ1 inthputy Ited 
in ibt? end resolved nflljrifll* int# nmtu-r of knowledge, either ruLiomiU 
i tlIEE itiva. Of revealed*. If In- ?iAiil'Tt !| i Jiich enlightens the -ionl, which 
aj-t'iu-a gjiu rornlcf (he fi ierci$t:*i of fni-^Ututiun run! hjm^; Licbm preduotR c of 
in.-!, i.sjr raiiiiic it with dicw; f*r to him who ! 't r 

nil (Ua n ;st H y;ivc s n over ami ahav*. ll midre^s itself, not to the >hxI 
or the learned ami the philosopher*, hut to I bo maflifE.'iiAtum of Hud 

i hut Ls inr^f mint Lit- btiml ; niUOn£ the ^ wliflUlliSt b <r 

in.-LincCi tint |g Vishnu er to I'lirAinumflii, but to Krishna, N fc «- ^ 
m li| 4 rLL isi, who tnahe^ nniw. r hy 3 jls <ar who tiA% nUhtir tundy 

Aimtfar IjtifMiataATWl, wiieu. E30ti4em^wlliig to hii ineSTalite mnl 

inoanggirahlg miijrtt.y in n sansibla form, hetho^ [h-rmitte J the humbkat 
to I*'vi.i hint, an' I to -"ive liim^if M lihn. even Uivt* him. That 

ft idea " i Barth. Th* &iiijiwi ¥ Mi*. f>- ^«h 
the L'S'-ii t Imt /.Aritfi wtia n iSL^lk-e idijHirl.iiljf.n from Clirislifltiitf* 
"Moirf* i■> : i U ihe m-n'^ry < nnplomwlt m' a idickin 

ibi luw fr> M,rj h'^i, a iierl^un stnga of rn^notlKa^m ip. -Ci * I, I ho mthnnieu 
or" Christsinnityan tSie mi-dwtidyvelojiifien^ of thtdoctrinu i* otnlooljUiL 
On rhe^e iBQtleni itevehi|Pllltnl^ Biv ll, ^tufraod i ho chief authority ; 
whose wishfl* to itndy mlMleru hhuktf *wl lioea not rtttdy U» wnling^ 
jrtu dtiiidNai FNOf riViir On tha tBOtf'hiog uf the great epic with 

rfijzarr! to it wn Hopkiiin, op. eit.. pp ISS-aOOi nn-l on the traec* of 
BmMlitsm in the latcf ejiiu sw his Atjjyw NJ n/ /nrJin, p- 4C*. 
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This story wm a novel one; that is the crux of the 
whole question. Let m see whab Professors Keith am 1 
Garbe have to sfty in favour of its antiquity. ’ Surely 
die existence of the standing enmity between Krishna 
mid Kftmsa, his unde* of which the }f'ihribhda\pi presents 
the moat conclusive proof* essentially presupposes the 
existence of the legend of a youthful Krishna t The 
relationship would normally be accompanied by friend¬ 
ship and protection : when the reverse is found p and the 
nephew slays the uncle, the similar legends found else¬ 
where justify us in thinking that tradition must have 
told some tale of the efforts of the uncle to remove from 
his path the unwelcome nephew. ' 1 Professor Garlic 
advances the same reason,* One might reply that this is 
at best an inference and not a necessary inference, since 
the relationship and the enmity of the parties would 
J-require no special explanation if both were nature-gods, 

1 as Professor Keith and I hold them to have beets. The 
story, if it- ever existed can have been of little importance 
since no trace of it has been fontsd ; and in the epic the 
killing of Kamsa Is not the first of Krishna's exploits 

o • * 

after reaching manhood* 

But all this h beside the question, for the story, what¬ 
ever it may have been, was not the story now before us. 

L The killing of lvurisa is a primitive part of the 
Krishna legend, and therefore centuries older tlmu the 
Christian era. But the present legend enhnot have taken 
/ si tape until the identification of Krishna with Vishnu 
and Krishna's glorification as the All-God was complete, 
lis rai*'*n d ft rr is to show how Vishnu became entirely 
Incarmile in Krishna, It is the coping-stone of Visimuito 
teaching, and therefore later than the Bhtigtnwl GUn, 
In the epic Krishna's divinity is Interim ttent: in this 
story there is never a moment when the child is not, 

L JRAS, IttM. p, 173. 

B Garbe, op. ctt„ + \k ±23. 
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consciously or unconsciously, the Ali-God. 'I lit killing of 
Kmnaa belongs to the earliest stAgt of the Krishna luytii, 
the child of Braj and Vrinduvan to the last. 

2. Some of the principal personages, Yaaodii. Xcmda, 
■Rndha, Knlikft, and Kuhjn, figure also in the Buddhist 
legends, 1 This is intelligible if the youthful Krishna was 
started us a rival to the youthful Buddha, and it would 
he in keeping with the Vishnuite practice. The first 
three personages are the chief drttwitifia jir’j'soinr, and are 
essential to the story ; hut how could they have figured 
in the original Kamsa myth—ft myth centuries older 
than Buddha ? 

3, Bala rain a was universally known as Krishna s elder 
brother. Our legend admits the fact and avoids it by 
transferring him in embryo from llevaki to Rohinl. 
Why this violent alteration f As Rohini's son lie was 
free from Kuinsa's Hostility. Why does Yundcva hand 
him over with Krishna to the cowherds ? It is perfectly 
intelligible if old names were to bo fitted lo a new frame- 
work, but not otherwise. 

4/ Everything alamt this child-god is novel II- is 
provided with a new father and mother, new companions, 
new surroundings, and mi entirely new character. But 
1 have dwelt elsewhere on this aspect of the e*tory. 

This child-god ia the consummation of Krishnaism : 
how can he have bean a part or its rude and burl parous 
beginnings ? 

] b.,i.| that the young Krishna was 1»,. : n in the Guptri 
par tod and that lie was produced at a time when thd 
youthful Buddha was popular, and the Yid.nuites were 
sti'iviiiv to outbid tlie Buddhists," I hoie still to slmw 
where "the Vishmiites got their materials and why 
they won. 

■ Wilnr, Strtifm, tiJ, i>- 42*. 

1 J n ,,„|„ | lftl a newbie article Dll this nvdutinn r ,I Kl Lflmn ufUji Ump, 

DirthmWlO.iyiw it-i.J EWtiVu, s.e. “ Incarnation” i In U«*». FI 1 - «>• ! 
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They borrowed nothing directly from this Buddhist 
Legaml ; the two or tbreu stories they have hi common, 
such ns tiie bending of the baw + are Indian. Bat like tho 
Buddhists, they went to Western, i.o. Christian, sources 
for their material If the Pundits of Ujjam could 
barrow Greek astronomy and Ptolemaic geography from 
Alexandria, they would have no difficulty in making 
themselves acquainted with the Gospels and the apocryphal 
narratives. Xot that they showed any special interest in 
Christianity; the story itself suggests that they did not. 
But it was a convenient quarry and they used it Let ns 
see how it was done. 

VosudavOp auj Devaki were the father and mother of 
Krishna, Karjisa hia mothers brother whom he killed. 
These were fixed points in the ancient tradition, and 
the points of attachment for the new story. Ealarfuua 
was Krishna's elder brother, but as he litis to play the 
part of the youthful John the Baptist lie gets a new 
mother, and is handed over to Xanda to to Krishna's 
foster-brother. The gods complain to Yiskna of Katnsa, 
and Vishnu announces that ho himself will he born ns 
Krishna and will kill Kaitisa. Nnrada (who is of a sume- 
wliat sneaking disposition) informs K&msn, and Kumm 
kills IJevakfs children os they are born. Balarnma U 
saved by being bora to Robin!* and V&sudcvn takei 
Krishna across the Jamna to the cowherds, and exchanges 
him secretly and unknown to everyone, with the daughter 
bom at the same moment, to YasodiL Kaipsn kills 
YusodsYs infant, and the two boys grow up among the 
cowherds. Xn nula tells Koqisa how lie has been tricked* 
Kujpra sends for the boys and they kill him* Devaki p 

bat he mite* no wrcuHnt of thu diLM-god. finrba Iibi treated thttluvtorr 
rtf K ri^hiin at eaiMUkmbk ktigLh lap, cit„ p ? , £00-Ip s \ mt mammy 
Lluit hi-i. eLLheinemm is iiiduBaeod by htn tfotre io cutset 
4 Motif Cjwmtehail from eJm fflugBrad tilt* ■ norda 1 hml ai.v aorloxi-s 
to'rwoiiDib tfo? vu-iatii Knikaiui, or ifftne ihi ntim* 

of Krishna. 
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Vasil (leva, mad Km^ji figure <it the beginning and end of 
the story, which is otherwise inckpendent of them. 
Throughout the rest the cowherd Nautili and his wife 
Yasodit figure aA the futlicr and mother of Ivrishim. 

■H 

Now uotc the parol Ids with Christian legends. 

1. A marvellous light envelops Mary when Christ is 
born (Prefer., c, 1 £J>. 

A similar light envelops Jfatakt before Krishna is 
born ( Vhk, Pur,, v, c, 2, p, 300 ).' 

2. Universal gladness of nattire when Christ is born 
(Pretax., c. IS). 

Universal gladness of nature when Krishna is born 
(T'is/i, Pur., v, c, 3, p. 502; Harmnnsn, 51, S3, p. 209). 

3. Herod inquires of the wise men where is Us that is 
born King of the Jews (St. .Matt, ii, 4). 

Kdrcuta warns Katiisa that Krishna will kill him 
( Vi#h. Par,, v, c, 1. p. 4-98; llurivayisu, ii, 53, p. 258). 

4. Herod is mocked by the wise men t St. Matt, ii, IG). 
Kaitt-n in mocked by the demon that takes the place 

of Yasexld's infant ( Visit. Pur., v, c, 3, p, 503 ; Hariviii'isa, 
ii, 59, pp. 270-1). 

5. The massacre of the Innocents (St. Matt, ii, 1G). 
Kagatit orders the young bogs to (« killed (I r ish* Pit r., 

v, c. 4 r p. 504). 

6. Joseph cmno with Mary to Bethlehem Lo be taxed 
(St. Luke ii, 1; Profen,, e, 19). 

Kandn came with Yo&odd and the herdsmen to 
Mathura to pay tribute { Visit. Pur., v, c. 3, p, 503). 

7. Joseph is a widower with grown-up sons (Prefer., 
e, 8 and 9). 

Yus tide on congratulates Kandti on ha ting a 
his old age {Visit. Pur,, v, e. 5, p. GOG k. 

* Tho page* refer la Wil«o r S lten«l«tiS8 of the k'wAeu PttrJna ami 
Uislei) of ilia //itriMjM, , 
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■S. The flight into Egypt (St, Matt, it, 14). 

«■ FI>glit m Vruftuhm with Krishna to the ioivkertie 
t t'tefi. Fur,, v, c. 3, pp. 502—3). 

L flight of the cowhenh to Itraj ( Visit, Pur,, v, e . 5. 
p. 50C; Uarivuutm, ii t 60, p. 2741. 1 

Apart From their number the incidents ore for the most 
pan ninther bo peculiar nor so striking as is the case with 
the Lulita Vietam. Token singly, several of them might 
he put down as an occidental coincidence. T ho re ate two, 
however, which cannot Ik* so treated. U is act an 
accidental coincidence that Joseph, the supposed father of 
Jesus, should have gone to Bethlehem to l» taxed, and that 
Xiiuda the putative father of Krishna, should have come 
kj Mat I mm to pay tribute, Nor is it an accident that 
Joseph is an elderly widower with a grown-up family, 
while Nautili is congratulated on having a son in his 
old ago.* 

The details I have i]noted are all more or less connected 
with the Nativity ; they fix the framework of the story’. 
and determine the relations of the actors. One or two 
later incidents, such as the story of Kubjil, may have been 
suggested in similar fashion, but the subsequent history is 
for the most part due to the invention of the author. His 
object was to depict the sports and gambols of two divine 
children wandering at will in pasture lands and woods 

1 One might also compare die infant Christ in tlm tftiHigar, the or au ,j 

,tdnilid£ by, with the Infant Kn-hiia amt Rnlarama env*vling j[t tho 
row.;*,,)*; but IQ far M them is any coincidence, It may Ik natural and 

MitilintlniL 

* " Vjuttdoeaipnfes kj him<-Xam|*j klmUj. and congratulated him mi 
ha*ing a wMj in l.i, old age 1 ' {F*A. Pur., v, a, tVilmn tr.. p, 505), 

B.^.h thiii and the matter of the tribute an Omitted in the ilnri^i. ,, m 

which represent* Nand* a, a himl living near Mothnri, while hi» 
fellow cowherd! lire ill BraJ. Hub ini irt confined in itraj, n «t in 
Modlttlft; anil VmmdeVA merely coiinuumk BaLarfLina to the uaro of 
Xatldn: ha doe* not actually hood him over, a* in the Filina /Vninn 
The Hmri***m also mw nothinghf the massacre of the jncocenti Jt 
represents a -lightly variant and not n *iu, so Christian a ve^ion oi the 
tfik tUe t Vi*h n ip Fmrtna* 
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with companions tvs light-hearted as tbemsrives, The 
country is infested with demons; there is ei she-devil who 
stickles infanta to their death ; other demons in Animal 
form affright the herd* ami their keepers. The divine 
boys destroy them hi pure sport. For the rest they play 
in the forest, imitate the cry of the peacock, make garlands 
ui wild flowers, lie under Lhe trees, and come back to the 
encampment in the evening to join in the nightly games 
of the nomads. We have pictures of the seasons, the 
bursting of the rains, the sky heavy with clouds. the 
bellowing thunder, the flight of the white storks, the calls 
of Lhe birds, the joy of the earth and the upspringing 
grass. In the hot weather the rivers shrink, the pools 
dry up. the sky is of brass* and the moon is resplendent, 
The whole is an idyllic picture of happy, irresponsible 
childhood ; and these two children are divine. 

It h the iinke unconscious or semi-con sc ions divinity of 
the child Krishna which the author meant to teach ; other 
moral teaching lie had none. And it is this which made 
tin fortune of the wtory, for in the child Krishna every 
Hindu mother bees the ideal of her babe. The V aishnavas 
called in the women to their aid, and it is the women who 
have mode the child more popular than the epic warrior. 1 
Lewd men have seized on the Ijoy and girl loves of Krishna 
and KadliiL as a pretest for their own abominations, 
iiut that is sv perversion which is far from universal. 
Krishna and Radha arc the Hindu prototypes of Paul and 
Virginia. The story is still Tull of vitality; the killing of 
Kamsa, a gigantic figure made of paper and bamboo* i* 
celebrated by the crowd with as much shouting and 
merry making m in the days uf Patanjali, and on well- 
watered lawns under shady trees in the gardens of rich 
merchants round about Mathura, one may sec children 
act the sports of Krishna and of JJalariuna. 

■ At lea.it In Llie 1 lingerie DA Ea^ of tlic Ottdh rtful Bihar 

nn’’ luLiaia cannLiy, aud in R4j|nit4afl the epic hena Luke* the {free* 
S-ueh it least w &jv per*onnl impression. 
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We have seen what use India made of Christian legend 
in antiquity* As regards theological and philosophic 
speculation she had abundance and to spare; she wan 
better aide to give than to receive. Christianity has 
influenced modern Hindu ism most profoundly in its 
ethical ideals ; whether it did so in antiquity is a question 
harder than any I have touched cm. The two religions 
touched each other only at the periphery* and each would 
be attracted solely by what it felt to be most akin. 

Here my task has ending : arid it is for the Pundits to 
determine what these speculations may be Worth. 

* + Sfld ftfw Smiricnsdtn ni^tikS erOn fccimiM rcqum\ 

El jam lemjiU r cquuni fumnjitjjL solve re cfflla. ' 1 

V rntiiL : GiOrfr y t ZU-2. 

The eoal w&* distant, anti we + i*> travailed far: 

Tis time to Loom tha tired steeds from tin? oar. 
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5|2 YASNA XM1I, 1-iV IS 1TB BAWKltlT TOM* 


1. ^ i l lf( t Ion '* lit til to tit r A'< 1 1 i on' # CA icfi—Fm gcr* fit r th € 

Suj gryvt <1 JI'7 iVo^reJW <// CVlU-Htf--n itrf /r>r fAr' 

ifeurttrdv 

Xamali(-o) vdjf-o), Kaye Ontliab(-») riiivmi }*. 1 
E«) m V*irn^)r Iti, kila p (-e) Iftau-, iffcistM* 
Rit(T)njatib(-s) syM(~d)) asmm 9 yasmait. a(y)> 1 ustiV 
k asmai cit( -i 1) (iai ai i-sLh a * * an a^tili I -a));— 

(h) sva- yo&iui k*&ymi{-t) aautcdh&b (-ft) mabMhfili 

(-ft) Jay at/ ( d), db<syftt(-d)j asumh(-n) 

fc) Cftft-yuH* (-tyau) UvikP ((-yau) (^tvnU\ti-(-y-)- 
jiiiLrtfitv^ iynTp RU(v)eatit(-r) a, gat «!(?), 

^iia id i k = ghed s ?) vfl)* tat te* vasini i-yi;— 

(./> rjbuji* dlianiyadbyili, me JaLf-H), ^dohi ? 

atamatya {. amtiuibe vft)/ 

i r) rayal.n oi (rnivatyftni auar - uamunimti - diiurin i ), s 
rtili!-r)/ iti, kila, p]m.]iini(-yi rju(-v) arlmml BarjipiTip- 
tftnit-y Jptipagrhltani, vn*ah(-or) gay Alp” {jivamip, jivlttutp t 

iiuinastkl.L 111 ' 


2. Maif that Glory — later mtled the kvawnak —fci* 
indt'rd^vcvi'aliny mart and more the mysteries of 
thi new form of Faith through many spirittudly 
prospered ye n*#, 

\a ) At( -c) cn l-ft-) aaiiim viiveRini VEiashttiauii 

1 s.i Setter, HwaJt thn VeiL nonu [it, to -*A i *| < ottn?rwtBQ b -yiEA r * 

* l/o ,i h ftitlTfctiLghV H*il. M dl^wtien m oiwn cipEiEn*d t thi* wmd 
L* X4jidtJ!Lut it--, it bn*- 1 -ijis^ hom tin: fiishiuij Itt ciiU It u U« 2 . Bg, d( ull 
jidwcbukllj lln 'I ;—fitlt nil ItiNtTr s*lt. til. iA at mmm atin pwaiy^ mi 
aim nti Etea [it uL ftlvcrliinlLv urail. It meuap M in tbn course of 
sakdllrm '*— M How lung wiH thy »r#ta" in tlto que&tifmu asktiJ of ihu 
-nuJ Arriving from iNkrtb.—YimJjfc XXII :— B+ in the feiriHutitmiu . H 

a J.Wn. SiJlAb )Kr 4 ia^iUEil [Kepiuti swuit tw Inuniii cw thu rcrjirc- 
- Lilativia ol nil tln3 fnitiirnL —m diroug^Out wlioronsr t h i mnfetmtril 
fLinii A4 nAwirii IF rif VinhuiHjm ls EEiraal. yiiAflhli 

kit. * l To wlaoniBoVr \ a.Emiug n$ l Can It tacma * * to o^ery mmi 1 Tl 
1 faflr tliat tlib Iim »c*m winy Ua recilly ta& ctlifinsal to Ins oJuicUy Ntf-a; 
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FrtiiAd it) Y&iii 0 Hot# Gat has f 

I. Salvation's Hail tu this man, salvation to him 
whosoever (hs muy be);— 

(6) Let the absolutely ruling Mazda grant. He Ahum, 

(e) the two eternal Powers {Universal Weal tmd thn 
Deathless Long life, Haurvatfit mid AuieretatiU?—these 
verily I ask nf Time ;— 

(d) for the maintaining Asha (the Holy Law within 
i.mr State, now ass ever so endangered}-—this grant me 
with* Annaiti (Archangel of our Land and devoted 
toiling Zeal) 

(c) distinctive-riches,* blest rewards, the Good Mind's 
life—[(even Ufe good man's life with good net* in the 
soul.)]— 

2- Aye, for this man-—whoever he may be (see I)— 
may he (—our representative—> attain that bust of all 
things (—the a&thkl beatitude, bright halo of his office—■):■— 

—but Fiudi higher setifcinieti! ■liuiitdhfc always re as an alt^rnathe : 

-jxi thn pjcfcrgmdy ad I'aMt&d rcligioufrphiki^|>idral minium aUewheru 

k tip tiitMg. Can it express a doubt m to width one of its four ar 
five pcnalUl Wtt* COttftkleral to be actually tba 1-yadnr, VlshtAl|l*, JftttliJipw, 
Frutiiu^Lni, ur Z&fMtbil^ta) 

* fJihtTti, For a KL-em diifn ■ lei if.T recall dd£flWld*fl . and dhdytia * 4 VVh. i. 

1 Biiurvatit and AtfrereUtM, 

* Oaf. A r;,if with ti or oJjAyil. might pcrtfrUdy oquiil 111 Jet it happen tH , 
OtltorwiRi I vuygBfrt i/j 1 ! i r t id = ylkl. The PtliL, Pom., ahd 
.suggiat tf!iiy4=iwir ju Infill. =r M to wnw^, though Mi b alto Tun her 
ox proved by AH\ etc. 

’ Or -jfi 1 _ * o A> * 5—freer farm-t of Armaiti£ til i£. III, III, 

1 /Wy-v, Somt! Vfltlii* 4aalicgL«fl pain l to \liu idea of al rich** '- Not jh> 
the Arnnian, Xmiileut. 11 Glory “ Uwre predominate- in ih* idcn 
conveyed by tba ward. Even End* apf ^ #+ this dawn ! ‘ must Imve been 
a * rich" only figuratively; 

* jlfjit, Itucoin^jnfre for and evil, hut jail htre ** the bleat 
rewords " are the tnaro hM m tniwk 

'■* The good mind's hie,— 111 that of thy good man aitskl our people. 
j;ood hi thought* wont and deed/' 
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(6) svarvtii 1 tm stiar dad hit a ;*— 

ic) tvA, tmdlyeim, dkiddbi, dkitsvd? cihttv& {?}* (-fr-j 
i l i, cetay asva„ 4 vfmU tan tena, * pu nyataxiiena manyuml 
((-it-) ^tiiia-biiddhyli). mimedliaJ.H-of nmiiftdtiftb, {-ft) 

i d\ yabi-a iLn\yaS^-EiS i dhftfM -ai rtena vasoIji -or) nmyfth 
(-a) inuTia^alj(-o) 

u) vi$vAni { -y) ahitm(~y) r ahar-atiar*dii^gha-jIvMob*{-r) 
*vydbaaa r 4 vnrdliAnetm. 

3. The Better tfom the Good uf ike " Uahtd "—Reword for 
the faithful Teacher here and on high,—the Home 
of God t —Straight Paths. 

(«) At sviili {?}, (mh 9 sn)j vasob^t") v&zysirf-Q) * na 
abhi-^aiuyat{-d) 

(h) ytkli f-o) m Ji(-ft) rjuti patbnb 0 i s) %avflMlj(-i) 

( d(?>K ^iksayet(-d) 

tc) 2 Lvya (-a-) aaob(-Dr) astlmnvatali (-ft) anriravatah 

(- v) t mamisabl-sSj ca, manomayiLAvacii/ 

(d) satvaii a *atln(-fa) l ft vast ft, svarga-stlifmaiii yani 
t-y) a kseti (-y) aaaraU— h 

\t\ (sab (SG- h rd \ t- )JirdIlayiIn ( -a-),aaiuukam adbipatib{-s) 
tvAvan(-t-) # 5uj,untnh (-a), sujanma* (tiitha (a) abM- 
gniuvEt { e ch-)) av&ntalj- pu^yavto, 1 * (bayc)“ sumedhab- 

^ i/nfPikr£ye| « Iteaiiiinj* 1 A«q]-fArrml < —rtbs #i£u for jyp T>0inboro us so 
Oiion olwwlicro iqijFWritteii for that for €l r* 1 sco nip# in 1, and p«*H 
"tlw Rktay wf Alryajt^ QiberwUci * tuppo**! 
doo.jm. fc bui then the e would not \m atcouctad for $—it i* th^tEebru of 
nn old PaLL -At* tetter, ft astro pqr^mUcttter llroke, wUeh represented 
+ * r " » wellM wiilk the lor y ft in the oanftinnt niisliiko for that 
for 'V ■ » m hutily writ Tan ME&. In tbq rvaulttn s jumble tetter* 
cnihLuiil v rejffutal. \'.H, 

1 fktuim in It* inkldlq form h\m*M iimurallv uimui 11 rwcfeft 
“ »»*'»> " = tlinuglx ** givq " <wmM in inoti aj.Hv : _so rtail al terni* 
lively ' ’ M nv he ipie 

* Oi«ni—irati ns if cXcar,AnA. aitW n Mnna sg. pwf. iroiierv., nr an 

ir„t ^ of /a.s=‘*witb mwUklng Holy Spirit," {?> «,«« writer t-scc 
Ojilbia. Comm, and WoL ; *rci- Uudlr u an in]Mrr. of iu^f ._f Dr 
form only rowU oi-rtr.v., or fa*p«r*. perf. an rrrall 

(-rfl), rOi'ia [-1*11, iuJi- anil f. = « mdoaUndiaB "n,, ,.., ,, s]0 

* PnatotiW. A vm*«i would oorros^wi. liramaann 
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(ft) Yea may he—that person so endowed with glorious 
distinction—attain (still farther) blessedness (to give us 
all);— 

( fl j (ind may'st Them thereto, O Ahura Mazda, through 
Thy most Holy and most bounteous Spirit assign this 
glory to him, revealing 

(cl) what wonder-working mysteries of Benevolence (of 
Thy Good Mind) Thou tnayst really* Impart (through 
Asha Archangel of Thy Law) 

(<t) with blest Increase of this happiness* on a. long 
life’s every day, 

y. Yea, may he that ( Holy One, our Leader crowned 
with that distinction;—-see strophe *2) attain to that 
{nsht<i blessedness) which is better than the good * 

(i) lie who may teach us straight® paths of (all true 
spiritual i proHr, 

(e) of this world bodily the gain, and of that the 
mental 7 

(d) i paths) toward those veritably real (eternal I abodes 
where dwells Ah tiro,— 

,>) a helpful offerer* of TUlne own—worthy of Thee— 
(he is, who thus hath taught us,-—and may he indeed 
attain that realization of his hoptss),—‘the good citizen 
(hv eminence he is, nobly wise), holy-aiid-bountifnl, (of 
soul), 

ilonbt the TtiBnnmjr '* Stir nf", W wldfi-, laldow tho I’.W. rejiret 
ft rfilercn™ lo rfdh- which '(!■ 

r B WiAriM mhyfi j—The htirainum bo main—a curiously pbJIoMpbioal 
turn &f ospresdoru ^ tho word* "bettor thing" Bt ^ ^ 

vahitiom Ut Btrophu £ boTe, 

* tilt Inaoriptioo For*,. "left-vo not Lho ri[Jjbt juth , 

1 SwY. wiii.Jfc 

I to "l i' pls maan, ~ ** bouschobl ir . and *0 11 borne ; MCs- 1 pli-jprT. 

* WUotber JibouM bta uikiifl riwjrir in the Later hsom of 

,b LiOckl oilijoii 11 il Of eoumi a, qneation. Olio fec3* trn>re inclined to tliq 
nittrniin^ 11 ftoMo Of MU l n . 

!■ s> >r whh oUmra* 14 Holy, 1 ' wlsieb I have long for safety, 

fmrlng BiaggDtttticm* 

II tftfrft is uw-tl only lotimrk the vocstave,—» throughout. 
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4. F**. f u-tfuM mugnlfit Thee fir all Thy Spiritual Ffdp 
tmvarth its—an TAc iAtem A id* of Gw ter — 

and for Thy Fire* Ffame, the Chief of ult t and/or 
the f rood Mind's Spiritual Might 

(«} At tvfi" tt J aip, mniisai takvanj (*fi-) ca Gt-) (iih. 
svaiitam, puny&m, sumedliaiu>Q) H mahftrili/Lfy (-a) 

(L) yat tani Jiastetia 1 yfitit * 9 ta(?)** (Ivun) saprui, 
) AV&pai,* (y&tf-d) dliarma-didvya-piMfldaftyti 
\ avausi nmrn pmil{-y) jiblnf-y),** upa |-a-J ngacchaii, 
kiln, yat tava (-ft-) flt!mrvftnah{-o sm-) [isrnnknin triUiiru|t 
(-o) jietaraljt -o'v-) avausi*iavo- i-Lihrlali (-a) figneeban i. 

(t) yftb(-£) ca dhak(-iV) xfcJb* 3 ((-r* iti(-y> «vam}» kiln, 
yftiii prat i da nan i (■ y ) rju t “ m (-V-) rjtmi p artham 

ivci) dhvarata, dvesiiu\ pftpSya dMh, phalard su(-v-)nsu- 
bhrnli tu (-v) t gq(-v.) fir harm sainpmptftm, (-y) iipAgrhi- 
tanT{-y), rt&v'aim dha1,si-ak dadhiLUm (-it 1m), 

(d) tvadmwyrt. tava, gharmena (-Tl-> utharynh,* (A) 
rtena-^-au-^jMatt-a)* ojasvatynh (-ft) 

(f) yatf-d) me vagob(-or) salmi; (-gbhi{-y-)) a< O ) np:i h 

(-ft-) iigaimvt<-d) mmiEisiiii, 


5. G<xF* Htmnliftd Creotim Holiness is fnrvmtly a po&t ra¬ 
pt* rued in view of His Creatine Act,~and this gives 
warrant of thi future jwdgmnt g {HH J 

and evil. 


<*) AvAntaiji (poijyivip(-fi-) ca (-ft-)) 4t fcvft, tvArp, 
sutiiedliah i-o) huliVu, ( -y) astira* 

(ii> yat tva* (tram) wMmt) jftntvc, kila, jaimiami -y). 
jidarsanl purvyam; 

(e) yat (-d) dlmk(-i) cyaiitiiiiui mldlmmei (-U) ftjy 
yfttii fca l -o) ukthnm {-y it*an), 

«/> {(Jahiloin) ngliftya, vasvim rtliji* jUi<, v 

evaipk kUa, Bu(v)aafci-pi*atida»am rju (*v.) firbagE sam- 
prfipt&m. up&grhltaip vasai'e. 

1 " By tLy fjcrsounlty present fflciwflfiger." y Ma& . „ .. ,, 

Iialtu- mi i n efficiency " i —c m •» U Mil net :cuti, m „ n it,I, «itf. 
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4. I will regard Thee thereby as mighty and 

Iwiuiiiiil (in holiness.), 0 Ahum Mazda, 

(£>) when those (sacramental ??) aids of grace (conic 
to me) hand-sent (by this our Monarch Priest) (means of 
TJiV saving help! which tliou dust nurture and maintain, 

(c) |aids of keen justice too) which thou did st also 
establish ms Asha's recompense in retribution for the 
faithless, in blest rewarding* for the believer— 

<t/> (alii through Thy Fire’s ilamc (made efficient), the 
strong through Aslut ( Archangel of Thy Law and Ritual s 
Truth), 

(c) and when to me Thy Good Mind s Power came,- 
(in Thy beneficent Good Minded One—Our Monarch - 
Glii«-f—■, or in Thine Archangel of Good \\ ill), 

5, Yea, T conceived of Thee, as Bounteous (in holiness). 
Ahum Mazda. 

(ft) when <t« if) in the world-life’s birth l saw Thee 
first,*— 

(c) when Thou didst (from that birth hour on) render 
actions provided with those rewards (just named (see 4)1. 
and words, as well, 

i The word ««!='* ii.V,-*rj nUo the Vaht ; n»iw tun ft seim 
technical sigaiflCftttBO; - *»'t elsewhere rwe.1 »l.v»in COWMiuon *it)i t » 
Kite M in 7. iS*U. 14, One writer nvot.ls this meaning. regAnling tin' 
w , lr ,l os a nrftnoM, Let «ee urtfd.'af 41*. 29,0. AUtho prominentreeurvmtr 
etpiWHioiu in tboGLtha* have an «|*rcift]!y pointedsigntticarjcc, Uiou 1 ’b 
tttey uiftf ftt tinUH bs Allows I ihisir tnctfe communplftee meaning inhere 
lit 1 ! - Iisto 11 b LtE.^ &f IjftTLw mill FA^C - 
i^n = ll mwfM tmm n . 

* Om? mij;h t have furtMuJ nn " fifwi+1 [|lJ 

ul LhinuttM. Tho V.W\ avoki* rh* m**nfog "fir**' for <iitA«tH 

n smtow-^ nt " P ii eli« KicwluTX tlgurtti^r zuefttata? from Li tLy point* 

of tlhft flame H i 

1 i» ft eompOTlIani. • 

* A flietoriiSjJ rotmBfxctlvft vSiiois of cnwtfem ^iib a prosfrf^Lkvo fliit* 
of fulUfC lHli-iTH'Mt. 

- fort I iditi = " provided with reward* " : cf. tmf>fhupa4»H 

in 0 figunt.lv* tense. The final shurt . »« emitted previously M 
tuticnnl ; CL the IUi|. 
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(t:) fctfi,* trtva, tv&diyeim, 'Lveua ((-*) ili ??) 
‘sunrtaya 1 dliituimfllM-o’iH* ante, vrtUintfi , 3 (’p-) apame 
(('»-) asoti). 

U, Ami (A rtf tost judgment is vividly present to hia mental 
eye. — Tin' Sovereign Power—which builds lift the 
State itjwH earth will then indeed fw estnllieJied ft, 
verify all the Imnelleial working* of the Cause which 
have pushed on the frcftfejiteufs in. -righteousness, 
Armttiti iiuii' cnjnfiiiiii/ij the teaching of those 
u mle i? hitiwj pri ite iple*. 

(a) Yasmin ((-n) ante (ywyflip vrttau{-y®qi)i (tvnini 
svaoteuA, puijyenV *tva, tavo, tvadiycna manynnil (-ft-) 
atita, vrttyAiri, vrttautc"[-a) il^ncclvftlu-ii ) 

(&), haye sumesibah k^Atrina (-ft-) asmln l(-n) ante), 
YMonfv iiianasM (kiin. f-ar-) riftvanii ea vasuin mins valii, 
sumiumsft) 

t?) ynaya cyfuifciiatfc(-r)* gdiyftm, gayiih (-/i) i-temi 1 
pm. pum]j(-t>) dndhate*{-a, Hi), pra, pttnJ i(-o)-d liiy fti i- 

ebhyftl;{-a) rtiinf-s) H&iisnti, fitwiHif-y} aftmitttHjf-h} 1 * 
( s ) tvadfyoj*ya, tava, •tvftsyn^??) Mirvujftasya km toll 
(’OF) yaip imkib(-r) dainbhay ati(-y at(-d)). 

Lii., irttie . whluk j^Thiijm is hen? in thJ* ciliJ |iibcq tlio beimr 
maanittg^—ihn idea of *■ wiwLom"' for Aunanf wmtb rather “lute" fur 
lUwiitBoole which ahotsiidi in the Ofij^fcial iiiennsriyii of i'-.Aii 

Mtiui, etc. 
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L.iJ| III to the evil, & good rewarding to the good, (to be 
adjudged) (e) by Thy true-wisdom, 1 iov " by Thy virtue 31 ) 
in the eveation^ s final change. 1 

Ih In whlcli lost changing Thou shalt* come and with 
Thy Spirit bounteous fin holiness *) p 

(fit O Mazda, and with KhsLmthm. Archangel of Thy 
Sovereign Might, in this (Inst ending), and with Vohtt- 
MllmuLl. Tliy Oood-Minded-Wfcl]/ r 

(rt) by whose great® deeds (our) Hettkniicnts are 
furthered through Thy Law of RighteousnessI 7 — 

(nf} Thy judgment's saving^regnlfttious unto these 
(homes) Armalti* teaches (dear Angel of our cultivator's 
sacred toil,—of our Devotions— 

(r) plans of Thy Wisdom which no man deceives, 

1 Could we form n *"dAiSm*—-mJufC. or (. :—ACC in lUl 

jnwMbEj nad probably a maflu. 

* = vrw'r to hid. rri- in iho M \im ql “a HhbJ tuarU-iw^ r< < 

* QthefS ilwav* fcJ holy" ;—«h- k nutes olw«h«W- 

1 Bsiiev nIhu*J tarcii in t^trihutinn j—*cO ifrajiaAfeil Kffllltlng 

thronghmit, uwtr* with mhcretit mm. ao umxi on iwcOttiit af the ttoah 
yu^lor which coek! nat m well tlio personal subject. Tbi* 

mill*. is mi simply for tb& iwm,, as lull been elated. 

a ryrnrfM- moons in tiro Ind. " mighty d«d* "\ * 

T Xotidfl tbc ncR^itty of the moral idea ben j— JA thii aeUNun^ aw 
advance through dgu«ou«i n«." 

1 XnUec how formi of jLf rt>iMU*fJ roaur in stroplio 1, here\ m It) aniJ 
i n \t\ Recall I A rtf mi* and A ry%,*in lath j w ihabSy related tc A tfu J trm iW + 
—.mchiutf La mom bintd 1 nr iIillu dia:i£M ill t-bo prasLltoiti of 3otters. 








THE CONFUSION BETWEEN HAMID A BANO BEG A SI 
tKARYAM - SIAKANIi, AKBAR'S MOTHER. AND 
HAJI BEGAM OR SEGA BEG AM. THE SENIOR 
WIDOW OF HDMAYON: HU HAYDN'S TOMB 

Bt VINCENT A. SMITH 

I rL'MAYUK married lift}!. <lUa) B£ga Bfigani, al*ont 
1527, Fourteen years later, in 1541, lie married 
HarnliU Bairn Bvgain, who 1 tetanic tliti mother of Akbar 
in 1542, and was known by tin; honorific style of Maryam 
Mrikilni. "dwelling with Mary," that is to say the \ irgiu 
Mary, after liter deatln On Uie face of it no confusion 
between the two Indies should lie possible* Nevertheless, 
they have been frequently confounded, mid the error can 
I*! traced hack as early as 1G12, only seven years after 
Akhar's jleath. The common sour is explained by the 
fact that Akbar treated Hfijt Begum, the cider lady, as 
a second mother, so that many people believed him to lie 
her son, 1 

The Biographical Notices of court bidies in 
Mrs. Beveridges excellent edition ami translation of 
Gulhadan's make the truth clean 

1 iiegin by reciting tlie facts as stated by Mrs, llevaridge, 
and will then set forth the mistakes made by a long series 
of authors. 


Bf.ua Beuau oh I-Iaji BEoam, No. sxnv 

SliO was a daughter of Yadgfir Beg or MlrxA, and 
apparently first cousin of Humayhii, who married her in 
his youth.* Their first recorded child was l«ru in 
a. it, 034 or DBS, probably equivalent to A.t>. 152^, when 

i Dull soul, tn, Eos-e, ii, 30 S, 

- YAjt-jnr Niisir Mirnu of fiabur'i vmuijJt V brother Xislr, ‘iVin- 
lr, 1 h. |||ii %anie parsed res Yiil^Sr MlriS Or Bw, ^ iliK^r NjmIt Beg WJk* 
executed bjr IluwAvflii it), [iureriiiEe''. 
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HARYAJMIAKANI AND REG A HE GAM 


Flumuy hn was about 21 years of age. The marriage, 
therefore, may lie assigned to l 527, The lady's second 
ami hist-mentioned child, A-qnjn or Aflfa Begans, was 
born in 153 l p add tragically lost eight years later. 

+i Et£a was with HuntAyfln daring the idleness of his 
decadence in Bengal . . . She was captured at C ha Lisa by 
Shir KMle t ami here she lozt her lit lie girl T "Aqlqa. #Tba 
historians all call her Hajt ik^am in recording her eap&nre; it 
is only G sil-hadtin who calls her Bega JJegeim. She was returned 
in safety to Hhmfiyttn under the escort of biilr Khan's host 
general, Khawilf Khan ... 1 do not know whether she went 

to Sind with the exiles or was sent laser direct to Kabul She 
was in Kabul with the royal family after 1515. She remained 
ibero with the other lading when Humitydn itudo his expedition 
to recover Hind union, nod she came with Hamido* Gul-bifulnn, 
and the rest if join AkW In D04 k. (1557). After this she 
buik her hushninVH tomb near Belli and became its fuithfal 
attendant , * , She went to Malika in 1)72 h, (l55J-f!5) and 
returned three vnam later . . , Bsigii Regain died in ftSO ii, 

11581 b shortly before Gnl-badaii’s return from Mnkkn. She 
Si ad almost certainly parsed her eeventicth year, and was perhaps 
zidl ohW 

Ha mi da Han’o Eegam, witu Posthumous St flu ok 
^Maryaju MakanI 1 , "DwELiNe wmi Mark/* No. l2qejuii* 

Her father was Shaikh All Akbar Joint, also known ah 
M ir FJfilui Dost, atnJ her brother was Khwaja Mnazzam. 
Her father was in the service of Humily nits brother 
Hindu! (Abun-m^ir Muhammad). and is said to have iKitm 
the young primus preceptor, She was distantly related 
to both Fh"ga nr Hftjl Bvgnm and to Hmanyto. At the 
age of 14, early m A.it. LU8, the summer of A.D. 1541, 
she was married nt Pat in Western Sind to Humayun, 
whom she aceomptiiised in hip anbsCijnent painful wan¬ 
dering*. At T T nmrkGt i Amartot), on November 2:S, 1542. 
*h* gave birth to Akbar, being herself then about 15 
year# of age. In 1543 f when Hnmfcjfm fled to Eandifetr 
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from SlialiiLastaii, s-Sifi travelled with him , leaving ttio 
child behind, She did not meet her bv again until 
XDvember* 1545* After various adventures,. she rejoined 
Akbnr early in 1557 along with the other ladies who 
came from Kabul. She died in the autumn o£ a.D, 1004 
i 3H or 20 Stinhnwur, the Oth month of the 49th regnal 
year, A.IL 1013), more than a year before Akbors decease, 
and in list have I wen about 77 when she passed away, 

I see no reason to hesitate concerning the identity of 
Shaikh All Akhar with Mir BA ha Dost* or to doubt that 
he was the father of KbwAjn Huafezmn** 

Ilmnayun had never seen llaralda B&uo Begnni before 
1541. 

The name Akbar conferred on her sou presumably was 
selected because it was borne by the child's grandfather- 

The facts hutving been thus set forth, I now proceed to 
cite, and, so far ns necessary, to discuss^ the blunders of 
various writers, ancient and modern. The errors begin 
early with the author of the TarWf'i-Eh&n Jalidn L*#lL 
nr j l akhtt v A a ft) h dni + named Xmmatu-Jla, who finished 
his book in a.et. 1021 (a.d. 1612). 

The relevant parts of that author a accoun t of the battle 
of ChilKsA or Chamisa, fought on June 27, IS39, me its 
folJoiv:— 

M HamAyan had not yet performed his ablution when his 
troo[K were thrown into complete disorder; hu therefore, 
iimuediaudy finishing thens, lent M Ubs thought 1 * to living his 
own |j£-rsoii ; for to mvc bi-s favourite lady, with all the other 
beauties of the ftarm, was impossible* I To sent Khwa|u 
Mtrazmm, with some other persons who were just at hand, in 
this painful situation h to rescue Jkgjim Mariam MakAn? from 
her dangerous position h whilst he himself hastened to reach the 
bridge ... lie was nearly drowned , , - Khwiijn Mu'azzftin 

1 Mr*. IkfVflridga'i dliCimvion of thwc two nintu-r* has itftfn duly 
cTm^iilnEtid, 1 tdopt JnukrV dhtti for the birth oi Aklmr. 
cl ixniadtti Lh /tjjfiirj Antiquary, Ifll*L 
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* „ . paiild not find an opportunity of rescuing the veiled ladies* 
Nevertheless, ho sacrificed bis life in tlso exe«iHsoo of bis nuistjur's 
Command. * . . The Imperial consort like, wise fell into their 
[lh« Afghan*'] h&mto, with all bcr t^tabUshmenL ' 1 1 

It ts curious that the person who sacrificed his life in 
his efforts to serve the 4 neon should be called Klnviija 
ilo iiiaitOp which was the mime of Ilmnidll Haini Begum's 
brother. It is hardly necessary to point out that the man 
of tlrnt- mime .said to have been killed in 1539 at ChausA 
while gallantly performing hin duty could not possibly l>e 
Identical with the savage murderer*the brother oE IlniiiEdn 
JBfmo Begum, who met with merited punishment from 
At bar in I5G4, and Hubf+equeiitly died insane at Gwalior, 

The demonstrable error in the account just quoted 
consists in the application of the title Maryam Mnkaiil, 
the po-tUunious appellation of Akbar’s mother, Hamid a 
Bn no Bfjgauv to Ucga BSgnui, or Ilitji Begum, who, 
beyond all doubt, was the lady captured at CLmusii its. 
1530 and suhscquently sent back to Muinnyuu unharmed. 
The author, like later writers, evidently confused in hi* 
mind the two con^irls of tlumftyfiu, Poesibly his 
mention of Khwfija Muazzam may he a consequence of 
tliat mental contusion. 

The second come of ancient blundering on the subject 
under discussion is more complicated- H occurs in the 
Fmgmmiwm nittorkw India**, written In Dutch by 
President van den Broecke of Surat in H529 or 1G30, and 
translated into Latin by Joannes de Lacl in 1G31. 

The text, so fur ns relevant, is lie follows— 

i+ Jam<pie l^tahum vcuunu Hamayuti, quiitn Titeerehwi Jftsom 
ftHSt qunliiH, ita ctcidii lit A gram [lerlngcrc cogcrctnc „ . , qiimn 
novtiui eserdturu Coegi^ct Uimmyon, vermin* Cinngcm coutcmlit 
. + , Tzccmburn , * * (ibawas-chanum - * . prumiittiL: qui , . 
in oxeicit urn Hanmyonis irrupit . , * liamayoacsomno exes tits 

1 Elliot fc Hotrod, yo|, t. pp* 00, 11.1. 

= AcconHisgto Mr. E* fnidga {J tr., i, 33 a..), Akba r cOELfomij 

tbe title? on hi* imulier daring bor lifetime. 
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B „ . offendit <H|Uiim eujofldiim militia. «ini iluvio honshnd ftiantt, 
i[n-n A gram pcrfngit, Haste omnibus iHius elcpbaiUi** eqirts et 
ingcati gnKfl [Kitito* ccmcabinae quoqtie et two i pirns «puvni 
Dnciim filioue iit gynoeccuin eminc in Tzcor chuni vcue-rtmt 
pot^stat^ED* lilt; tom Jasper* Lam vkdormtn nodus, camfcni 
.srtniuiA cum moderations ueixb eet, nihil nut ijwu impudiee in 
h-odium eonjuges hbeto&pie aduiitlcns* out soifl permitiuns - 
QimntociLii merit versus Agrani, nwUa oppida in itiwre sisi 
juris Eaclena. Hwnnyon idtenonmibim ftij’iia c-ititwn^aiisiiinlA 
Zmitefogcm mm coDjtigum quae finegun«<£at r petit Akueeten, 
atqdfi hide providcimru Sk-mid, libi mor iti orec Ammer ilU 
flliuni popcrit^ uni postea Acbabar fuit uppttatm “ 3 

Or id English :■■— 

+1 And now HuiuilyOu had c mm to Chcrns^ when ShTF Kh&n, 
following him up P so routed I dm that ho was obliged to tice to 
A^m , , p i inanity At* P wkm hn had got together a frmh army, 
directed hia march towards the Ganges * . * Shir Khiin * . . 

in advance Khalils Ivlnm, who bum! in op the army of 
OtmuiyCiu - . . HumfiyCLD. roused from si cap - * stumbled 
qq ft horg^ belonging to sops soldier who bad been drowned in 
tbt 4 river, and on this ho lied to Aura* All his elephants* 
horso5 1 and w vast treasure loll into the hands of the onHuy. 
His concubines also* as well ae his daughters and those el his 
generals—in the entire female establishment come into 
the possession of Shir Ebftn* He. having gained a victory so 
unexpected. used it with the utmost moderation; he neither 
offered lutriiioir, not permitted his people io offer, any indignity 
to the wives and children a f his o n unios. As rapid l y ns ptissl hie 
bp advanced to Agra, bringing many towns an the way under 
hi* dominion, Eiimiyaii. meanwhile, deprived of nil his forft*, 
taking with him ZMebegenn one of hia wives who wus premium £ t 
made for Ajmer, Thence he proceeded to the province ol 
Sicrmtlp where his wiks in the fortress of liijinrbCt. hore to 
him the son who wm afterwards ctUlod Aktau." 

This account eonLains many errors. The defeats ol 
11 n in ay un an June, 1539' at GhaiiflA and in May, 1 j-1U. at 

i la Uet* ifr tit's /lidia Tefvi ■ Legduni 

Batuvomikii Klwrir, ItkJU itbtie t pp. 
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Knnauj, Lad so tunny points of resemblance that the 
author or his informant* confused the details of the two 
events* It is certain that the queen of Hum ay tin was 
token prisoner at the CJiauhiv battle of 1539 and not at 
the Kiuutyj battle of 1510. The Jody captured was Bc-i'a 
or Ilaji BSgani. ITumayfiu never saw the mother of 
At bar-—Haw id a BSno Bfigam—until 1541. when lie 
married her after some weeks’ wooing, and it is needless 
to add that bhe did not accompany him in the flight front 
Knnanj, 

It is interesting to observe that (he Dutch author gives 
“ ^iiiilebegein " as the name of the lady alleged to have 
travelled with Uumayun mu! to have given birth to 
Akhar. The name looks like an attempt to express 
"Jmills Bfigoin ”. or something of the sort, hut it may 
In< merely a misprinted corruption or llomlda Bi-gam. 
Mr. Beveridge suggests that ' JSinile " maybe a corruption 
of “ CMU " an epithet applied to AkWg mother because 
of her wanderings in the desert (chrdh Mbnnmto spells 
the ward ns 1 Tsoelii\ 1 The personal name of Hega 
Begani. itlifit Hajl BSgttin* is not known, Both those 
■le«gnatioita are titles or epithets. « Hajf.’ of course, 
means *• pilgrim ", J cannot make any sense of the name 
Hiermel for the Umarkot region, now the Thar and 
Barkar District of Sind. Perhaps it may be a misprint 
for some form intended to represent ‘ Sind ”. 

Tlie whole passage is a curious specimen of 1-1 undered 
history. The note of Lethbridge, who translated part of 
the PnwHnitnm, shows that he did not appreciate tlm 
nature of the errors {CalettUa Itencw, 1873, p, 174). 

1 “ A *®* Wtel n “ t w»* re„HuMi fr«uu»necihjniitawm CiogtitMM], 
m rtHnldnsLitti tnnuEfuJit 7 fust op mi t firivAti rujuMiatii LrihiJOE iiJia. 

\ ocpnistiif Tifwlil H&yipini at aikt^u^m Kmauma nttWuL dqm fue-mt 
Ji r^nmtibui Czymm U*or" (ttMthatfariiu. p. C^J). Tt« c |p, u U. 
Mitimiktiiijf Oin-i Hiunlrlji, before hirr manfog* with flumlyQn, | |CM | bc-^n 

ll > iW*UUI to one “C&J*»oi4* w Kiibn KUfl) F mm 
Apjiai^rLiLy reftir to a Ewtrothut, mot IO n consummated miLcim Ife tac! 
o- iag to hLseoafutian Mw<*n the two tad*,, git*, the spSthot -S 
10 1 ho wrong one. 
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X!i*f errors in modern works cUumlng authority are 
equally serious and misleading. 

Carr Stephen states that “ * Amb-Sarfii'. miscalled Ami Sarfil, 

1b a wailed village and was founded by Hnji Begum, the widow 
of Hnmflyoa and mother of Afcbar, in the year OfJSA.n. 
(liilio a.d,). She brought with her UDO Arabs on her return 
from Mecca and settled them here'. 

linji Begam, who built Arab-Satfii, was not the mother 

of Akbar. 

The date also is w rong. She went on pilgrimage ui 
a.H, 9T2 < 15G4-5), and returned three years Inter. The 
Sara! must have been built between 1568 *nd 1581, tlie 
year of HAji Btgam’s death. U&rcourt notes that there 

is now no trace of the Arab settlers." ^ _ 

Carr Stephen is equally unfortunate in his account of 
the mausoleum of Hnmayun, which is close to the Sarftl. 
He writes £— 

■‘On the 11th of Kabr I, 06 Ha.H. (Sl*t January, 1S5B). 
Hiimayfm died at Din Panuh, and was buried ill the village ot 
Kilokheri, where his mausoleum now stands. Haji Begatn, his 
attached and faithful wife, and the mother of Akbar, laid the 
foundation of this beUding, which was completed in the year 
f>73 am . Uses A.D.), or, according to some, in the 14th year of 
the Mien of Akbar, S71 A.a, I ISGDa.d.), at a eost of 15 lakhs of 
mum ; tbu best part of which extendi turn umat have been 
borne by the Emperor Akbw himself . . . Hound the grave 
of Hmniydn nra interred Uajl Degam. his wife, and the 
companion of his many troubles , etc. ^ ^ 

Here wo find the same erroneous belief that Hfiji Dt’gnni 
was the mother of Akbar, and consequently the companion 
of Huiuftyun in his many troubles, the allusion no doubt 
being to the wanderings in the desert and subsequent 
peillH, Hujl Begum's worst trouble occurred at Clmusa, 
where site lost her little daughter, and was abandoned by 
1 Tht Arrfxnlew* 1 ** .VwiamfBl^ Ihfitaitu ^ D*(hi t 8*o, Audbiina 

&nd Calcutta. 1576. |*> 

a Thi jVf» GWe to 1^6, p- SOBi 
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Jnr husband, wj» was iuoro anxious to save lib own life 
than hers. 

The dates too am wrong. The true date is giv ea | jV 
FiSdaonh who states ;_ J 

And m this year the budding at the tomb of the late 
Lin^rar, which rs heart-delighting, pmudiw-Iike, was oomuieteL 
^ '.mu Lihti on the banks of the river Jtmm&and took Mintk 
Mirza Ohij'us eight or nine pare to build." * 

I'he next paragraph proceeds to deal with events in 
Jiuharrain, the Hrst month of 978. *■ This year." therv- 
, ' m the quotation, must mean a.h. 077 (June 1569- 

Jane 1570). The fifteenth regnal year began m , 
.lmeh 1 IfiiQ. Mr. Beveridge accordingly places the 
completion of the mausoleum in t|* e fifteenth year of the 
mgu. in which year Ahu4 Fad records that the buildfem 

; Vila ™‘* d *** 1 *,* Presumably his visit was mad: 
to see the newly-finished edifice, 

Cai-r Stephen's remark that most of the cost must h ave 
been borua by Akbar himself is not well founded. Ladies 
S the position of Hnji Bfganj enjoyed very large incomes 
■J.e was a quiet, pious pttson, and may well have had 
Fif teen IakliB at hsr personal disposal. 

Tim next offenders against accuracy are Messrs. Beftle 
and Keene, who have managed to commit a wmmoW 
number of errors on this subject. 

The few words under the hooding *■ Hajt Began, 1 ' j Jt 

I! d rr ty t0mcUy 6tilte tliat that Udv was the 
W!te of l he emperor Hunky im ", But‘the reader i* 

'f“ anwn “* 1 br . HcTeriiljje, ii, ii(U, ^ nof(f ^ , 
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11 Hamida Bano Begam sty ltd (biter 

her dentil) Mariam MakSnl, ami comm only* culled Hfijl Begem, 
wji j n great-granddaughter ot Shaikh Ahmad Jain. ^ht- wus 
married in a.i>. 1811, a.h. Di§, to the emperor lliimfiyun, and 
Uwamo the mother of Akbnr. She is the founder (of! the Sam! 
ealloil Anil) Sari. Situated near the mausoleum, of her host and 
nt old Delhi, She had gone on n pilgritnojio to Mecca, and on 
her return brought with her 800 Arabs, for whom she built this 
place in a.P, 1300. A.n. 90S. She died at Agra on Monday, 
the 20th August, 1003, 17th SbnlirawM, a. a. 1013, aged about 
7g years, and was buried in the mausoleum of Hnmiyttn at 
Delhi/' 1 

That article emphasizes ihe confusion which forma the 
subject of this paper. Its errors are specially deplorable 
as occurring in a book of reference constantly used and 
claiming a certain amount of authority. lluji Begum 
died 1581, and Hatnida Bftao Begam died in 16$4. 

Tim date of decease given in the Dictionary is not correct 
for either lady. 

Similar errors probably are to be found in other books, 
but so much criticism may suffice." 1 do not expect that 
the mistakes now exposed will cease to bo repeated 
frequently. -My experience lias convinced mu of the 
extreme difficulty oE killing historical errors in books 
which have won a reputation or are in common use. 

We thus sue that the noble monument erected in 
honour of Humiy&n wm not planned by Akkr's mother, 
who Imd shown herself n mistress of worldly intrigue by 

■ .U Onnfcrf Dietary' '>y T. W. Beals, mviwdtna 

•abnttcl cd. bv II. «. K«iw, C.I.E-, hondwi. Allen * Co,. 1^4. It 
nir be useful io MX* tbrt iW U u> Mr. William t trine tmneuA many 
crrlirs and Supplied furious omission* in lbs. boot lor the [»nod 
A.ir. ! tHO 1U00 iflljout A-U. 1CS1M7S3), InJnd. Anf.. yoL mm % 1K041. 
|i|i. The DictiMtiary OIUR be aami with, nuitidl, tor nl L 

1 hum eW-r™! owuy ■ 

1 Eve it Mrs BtOdhnMnu mid* to purttitor blunder its Ain , vo u u 

p, 4&5. 
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'he active part she took in the machinations which 
i-^nhcd in the downfall am] dentil of Bainim Khan, It 
mveii its inception atid completion to tins sad, elder Indv 
yho had lost both her children, and after her husband 
heraeIf ^ "Ugh*, duties and the p ioit8 
“ of perpetuating hie memory. She remembered the 
days of their youthful union and drew the veil of love 
over his many fauitH. Inasmuch ns we are told that the 
° f the '"auudeiim, which w m complete,! in 1570 
occupied about eight years, the faithful widow must have 
arranged for its erection Jong before she went oil 
pi grimage in 15C+, When the building was finished she 
was content to spend the eleven remaining years of her 
file m retirement, guarding her husband's dust 

One more point may be briefly noticed. The title 
-Maryam Mnkatf Wowed on Akbar’s mother and the 
Him. ar title Maryam Zam&nl.of Lis Jodhpur queen, the 
mother of Jahangir, have given rise to the legend that 
. k ,' u had n Lil ™tnin consort named Mary (Maryam or 
3hnamV ««*** alleged to be a Portuguese lady. 

1 “"V* !lb ^ Uley foiJhdtUictn that Statement 
1 ”? \ irsm Mar >' IB profoundly honoured by Muslims 
and the two titles mentions! merely associate with her 
the Indies of the royal family after their deaths, Xo 
reason exists for believing that any one of AkW* 

numerous consorts was a Christian or had the ^rsoual 
name of Mary. * ua * 

* I)« J«ict eoofllMI Mar Vim MahAni ik. . , 

Zamani, Uio wifi of Altar. t , ' lCT ’ ’"V 1 Maryam 

uxorfe Admtaris at nutria ZtlmirlJ" <ft 

'M isiMr. ],. 4 -j. uthbn.uZ [ . 7"“ J tan, 

l(.Wr. 1870; reprint, « Tie Topegr*,^ ifr*v!£i£? 

atuiknl ..a Apr,, A., f mm> > Bt 

?££•*"** ** iwsstsr^s: 
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NOTES ON HITT LIE HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS 

Br A* COWLEY 

T N trying to decipher texts of which wq know neither 
the language nor the values of the Written characters 
it ia evident that the first steps must be taken by con¬ 
jecture. ti lift only when the conjectures corroborate one 
another that progress can be made* I have tiled to 
restrict my guesses to what is in Itself probable, and had 
not intended to publish them without further invcsfciga* 
lion* But investigation takes time, and for special reasons 
it seemed best to print now such of my results as appear 
to be fairly well justified. It is unnecessary to criticise 
other attempts m decipherment, as I have tried to start 
entirely afresh, without a prejudice for or against any 
previous system. Several of the identification* of 
Professor Sayce, the pioneer in this as in many other 
linen of research,, have, however, been adapted without 
discussion, because they appeared on eon ride ration to he 
certainly right. Much else may lie d&ivcd nnccmsciously 
from him, for we have often discussed the problem 
together, and hut far his encouragement I should long , 
ago have given it up altogether* The note* relate a I must 
entirely to texts in Messei^hnMTs Corpus, and only 
to the more legible of those. A valuable addition to 
the material has been made by the publication of 
' excellent facsimiles of inscriptiona at Carcheminh (Jembia) 
by Hogarth, Lawrence, k Woolley, with which 1 hope to 
deal on another occasion. 

The only buoks available at the time of writing are 
quoted Os follows:— 


\ 
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Deli teach = Sim 
frogmen W In 
1914 , Ko. H. 


CB.= CuiWJfarra HUtito, 
inscr,— itiwirijition. 
id.—Ideogram. 

phott. comp* = phonetic complement* 

It .is by no means certain that tins language ui ilu. 
hieroglyphic inscriptions is the same sift tlittt of Cuneiform 
HUtite Professor Savec believes that it is not the sune, 
and prefers to «U it MeseWsn, but there may be words 
in common. Alt the inscriptions ore not of the same date 
or place, so that they may 0% In language or dialect, 
mid even In the value of the signs. Some signs which 
are common in one district are wanting m others. 

The copies at present available for study are often 
imperfect or inaccurate — unavoidably so. since the 
characters are unfutiiiliar — and »fg*» somclunes 

cdnfuBed- 

There ere certain reading marks whose use is not quite 

clear M— . . . . 

!<§ si-etus to mark the beginning of a word, but is %er\ 

irregularly used, and ill some inscriptions is altogether 
omitted. In some cases it is written twice above a sign, 
or once above and once below a sign. It then seems to 
indicate an ideogram. 

* s Itelow n sign seems to mark an ideogram, hut is 
often omitted, especially with the commoner ideograms. 

A. side stroke may be appended to about fifteen of tire 
commoner Character*, and also to some which are no doul.t 

* i _ v hn^ifii mi-v jiliFfifi never tftkfi 
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in the direction oF the writing, ns do also the double 
lines in ^ ||. Fcrhapa it is only graphic and not 

phonetic, i.c. merely indicates something as the 

arrangement or comiexicm of the signs. In the Kara- 
burrm inner. (M. 4t>), where OS i« not used, Mrcsfttisckimdt 
has suggested that the side stroke may mark the 
beginnings of worfs. 

The use of the small top stroke is clear. It marks 
:l personal name (so Campbell Thompson independently). 
It is often emitted, c.g. in the Hamath insara., whifih 
certainly contain names, but this may he ^lae to defective 
copies 

The signs [|| for kiiiff and ^ for city (or country and 
city, as in GIL) were long ago identified by Sayce. They 
are somethin*; confused in the copies. They are probably 
always ideograms, he. tn be read as woflIm, nut determina- 
Lives to l>e omitted in reading* The sign ^ is usually 
not written with tins name of a city, 

Th-e sign for ;/rW is S3 (Sayeei, probably always ail id- 
It often precede the name of a city —*jwl oi K*uh'4ft f etc., 
ns commonly in CH, 

Numerals itiniLs> are usually written by strokes, as 
imilin=0 L or by variations of the sign — 3* The 
latter generally has the phen. comp, ojjo®. 

Thu insert are written bon&tvapltcitun n the first line 
beginning usually from the right. They are to Lie read 
always against the faces of the signs. Iti theses uo^sh 
II ittite words are to be read from left to right for 
typogmp 1 1 ical con ve t ties ic*h 

There is great variety in the spelling of wards, even in 
the s4mo inscription r mid great freedom in the arrange- 
in ant of $igns, so that it is not always evident in what 
order they are to be read. 

In trying to establish the vnluw of signs, since we do 
not yet know the language of the texts, the only Sound 
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method is to start from the names of places or pennons, if 
they can be identified. 

Ati to the meaning of tho inscriptions, something tuny 
lie discovered by comparing tlm beginnings of the l*st- 
preserved tests in McK-ortdimidt, The two methods 
combined give some fairly trustworthy results. 

Note the following beginnings:— 


If. 2 (Babylon). 

fcdS <D* iS-JBOs 

"«« A 


scoa 

n 




M. 3 15 (Hamath), 





3L I A and E (Hamath), 

Same beginning; then 



M* i* i Ham&th). 


$ ^ l 

ai ^ v ^ s 



M, * (Kircfaoghlu). 



oik 



1 flV CD 

y ^ 


M. t) i tleniibis). 
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M. 21 i Miimslit, 



t. u - 

M. 31 (Agcak). 


LTD f| (JU <? ft ^ 


M. 32 (BulgnnnaJen>. 


5 A *Vu | A f # I $i 


M. 33 (Bor*. 




M. 51 < BogIicha*kOl). 

- 5 V ie _ «. JS ri _ cc «D° 

iU-T t«' 


w/f 


XL 52 [ Maiasb). 
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It is quite evident tlmt these phrases, taken from 
inscriptions at various places, and probably of different 
dates, in,list have some very general meaning* I can only 
imagine that they are to he analysed as follow :— 

The inseriptimis usually l)egin with rt head (or entire 
figure) with the hand pointing to the month. Then 

follows the group of-o UH] ||, which Srtyce reads ami or 

am* and translates - J I (muj lT , It will he shown presently 
that :a Jj in probably m. Now the longer Ai/jiWa letter 
begins with the -Si mi Lie loan-word u m ..■■!'. and, as the 
hand pointing tm the mouth suggests speaking. it seems 
likely thrift tins group U ta he ho read. Therefore* 
provisionally let 

HU 23 = 

C|!o — IE 

probably* 

Then follows usually a name, indicated by the top stroke. 
Thun follow certain groups which must l- titles or 
description** These usually end in ft (or it^ equivalent i, 
which Sayce has rightly identitkd a- a- and Ims ran- 
jeeturcil to he the termination of tin* turnlinative case. 
In Delii^ch j? is a common ending nf non ns. 

After the titles follows the sign of u hand, marked with 
ES above and below it. It is therefore presumably mi 
ideogram. It can hatdly k another title, ducc Its plion* 
comp, is not J but g. It occurs only in this position, or 
in similar contexts. I can think of nothing but Ji verb 
which would suit all the places, and, in fact, a verb is 
wanted at tin* |H>ini. If the first word is umma 4 the 
verb must he in the 1st person singular, and the moaning 
must he " I erected, or dotficutcd ", or something dmitii^ 
Note that the hand is turned dawn in careful inscriptions* 
in the act of giving or placing ' 
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The verb Is followed b y ^ or iS sfto ^ 

This might. of course, be Ukeu as part of the same won! 
an the ideogram (a participle ?}, hut mt the main purt of 
the word b represented by the ideogram this addition 
would make a very lung word. Moreover, the ideogram 
is found sometimes without this addition. It is therefore 
proh&1 Ay a separate word, although it is never marked 

with lit In the great loser, at Carehembh {A. 7 >f ^ • 

(with additions) is used before list.- name attached to each 
of the separate figures, where it can only mean th b f is/ 
Then o[}o must he a strengthening demonstrative. 
Tims the normal type of the in trod netory formula would 
l'*e wine thing like r 11 Suva X priest king rqii of Y king. 

I dedicated this . . f 

IE" we have rightly gashed Lht s general sense it w ill In- 
worth while t<i examine the particular J.ieginiiings ill usorc 
detail, 

M. 2. The name b indicated by the top stroke The 
two sigttf* are perhaps the same rts hi the rnuin- nf 
Carcliembh < M. Ih. therofuiv I- or ff. hut this is not certain 
If so. I do not know of any name that they would fit. 
Tike sign b perhaps wrongly copied. It should be 

phonetic, and therefore one of the commoner signs. It 
mew* again id Hue 4. but is not common, It uinv be 

-ra . 

a local form. The next group is marked with W. Sayce 
lias suggested that is a priestly apron and the 

id. for *i priest ", 111 an unpublished inisur. at Carcheinish 

it is iistd after a name under a figure evidently repre¬ 
senting it priest. The pi min coin p. ts (i^, In M. 32 and 
eke where it b <g In the iriser. From Ordek-burnu 

in Aramaic characters, but probably in n [lit Lite language*, 
p3 is a title which seems to mean ■* priest '* (perhaps the 
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original of ; ef. navtw in a. Greek inner. Trotn Lydia 
in the sense of priestess 11 ). Hetice ttututivcly 

c=«. 

®a=S ^ = 1^. 

The next group. 8$> ^ tf^.as It is not marked with 
might be regarded as part of the same word. Bill the 
use of uG is very irregular; the sigu O would seem to 

mark the end of the word € £% '= ti,c "ods are 

u*ed elsewhere Bepamtely, I! they fire doseiy ahied in 
meaning tli^y i my li.ftV-0 icgord-ed ns forming n sort 
of compound ‘priest devotee 11 or even 'priest-king 1 . 
Elsewhere tht won! i& written ogo C 1*ot C > s llot 
used in this inscr Umm probably 

% 

The next title occurs in several insets For the firet 
character we have * n -t bi M- T|lv 

inina word, however, is found as the imnie of a town, 
I*.<f, in >L 2L iiS , preceded by ©U “ goil nf." What com¬ 
bi nation of letters in there which will fit both n£*B t 
There Lh a Hittite title kata(B) found in Egyptian, and there 
i«i a town Ivadesh closely connected with Hittitc history. 
Here the final £ is formative, in the name of the town it is 
radical The word then mean* 41 official " “ governor H . or 
some thing s i m il nr, 11 e nee 

=if or tf i f or d% 

The succeeding words are not part of the ordinary formula. 
The verbal id. lias tho phon, comp.which b elsewhere 
q. Tli- whole may he translated "(Thus) says KxKS f J'j, 
priest, devotee, governor ... I set up . ♦ ." 

31. 3 B. According to analogy the group after "says" 

on Hit t« lw a name. (The top stroke is not used in the 

■© — 
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Hamath iimcrEL, according to the copies .) Then the 

following group might t>@ " Hatmilhite N , os hits beefi 

suggested. Kilt tins would tie impossible in M. it, where 
the word after i; suys lf must lie :i name* for the test could 
not begin 11 says the iXaiuathkc the mighty Further. 

if it waro f< Haumthite P (H-rn-t-u-s) Lhe ^ would be t 

or tk, But in 11. SP it represents the k in Harkaiu, the 
Assyrian name of Marash* I therefore take ill in group us 
a proper name. The values of the first two signs ar^ 

not ascertained. Then >35 OGiij £% must l>e a tilie, 

standing Irregularly before the name. The fir^t sign is 
unusual, if it m an id, it ought to be As it h 

very close to the edge of the Stone, perhaps the upper \£L 
lias been broken off. An Id- would be natural in a title, 
but Icsh h-i in a lining except in some well-known graf* 
name. The sign is found several tiiiius over a hu:td 
wearing a tpriest's?) cap, where Saves suggests that It 
mean* rl high(-priest) \ 

The verbal td. as before, with tin? usual phoii, comp, {g, 
Whether the language has cases, ns apparently CH,, 

or not, t ^ here has no accusative termination, a ml 
apparently always in declinable* 

Translate "(Thus) suye the prince (or similar title) 
X-Y-k-M, I set up this . , . ih [The value of will lie 
discussed later.] 

M. 4 A and B. Beginning us before. Then a group 
which must mean something like "statue 1 " or "memorial" 
The sign corresponds to the rams head ju 31. il, and 
is no doubt, m Thompson has pointed out, merely a linear 
form of it, Thu termination may }>a that of the accusa¬ 
tive, which in CH. ends in n # Then follow the ideo¬ 
gram* for king and city. Translate: "(Thus) says the 
prince X-Y-k44 + 1 set up this memorial of the king of the 
city . , 11 
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-M. d. 'Hie samo mine, in which I have restored ^ 
from the previous insert. The title, else where often 
fpa fed (case form t), i.e. id. with phon, coinp., must 

mean something like 1 mighty" or "ruler". Note that 
this common id. is not marked as svicli. 

The sign after Urn verb must be the equivalent ,.,£ jC r . 
but unfortunately it is lost and its form is unknown. 
This Very common sign is not found at Hamath. Is it 
represented by *5^, which is common at Hamath and 
nowhere else? (This was the opinion of W, Scott 
expressed in a paper read to the Oxford Philological 
Society some years ago. He considered them both to be 
debased forms of the calf a head.) If so. the central ]i„* 
may be meant to mark the name instead of the top 
stroke. Translate: " (Tims) says X-V-k-l s the governor, 
I set up thh memorial of the king of the city . , u 

Ml 7 ‘ Apparently a very Jatu inscr. The name and 

title arc lost. After the verb, cj|a ^ £ f or ^ Pjg ^ 

is either a mistake tin tlie copy or the original) or a k te 
form. Note 


The text is inscribed on the lower fragment of a statue 
It is probable therefore that the next group of si „ hs 
means ''statue", it should he i« the accusative, like 
f) C3 oJJ* S ill M. 4 and fl. and have the same termina¬ 
tion. Tiieruforc probably ![ = (£. 

The next group is The second sign 1 b*1j eTfi 

to be n linear form of the asa ’s head, which will be shown 

l f Wr ?! ,nVV tb0 r ' The oqi seems from other 

places to 1 m some sort of * Hence i r-k-s. f„ Ddit^'h 
there m a word kirkttS = foremost" <■ 

high which would u suitable her, ] t ^ 

an epithet of the next word which begins t . 

ul * ° f i(<hL T,t<f tnl,,c Wort wcure in M. ;)3 ftnd 


V' 
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differently written, applied to a naan* Translates rt (Thus) 
say a , „ , I set up this statue of the great (god) . „ 

M. l», I I lave restore 1 the name from the newly 
published inscrs. (A, II) from Caveheiimh. The first 
sign = £(see on the next word). If the second sign is 
t*‘u) r aA Sayco mnk'-s it, we might compare JEa&vib? in 
tiuidas, and Katovw iu the r^euMy published Lydian 
iusers.> or the (Jussi to name GaddaS, but see l>e1ow 
on M. 33. 

The next group is no doubt rig 1 1 Eh' accepted by Sayco 
as the name of Curchemish F fur it must be a place-name, 
and occurs frequently in the i users, of Jem bis and 
not elsewhere. Hence 


& = fe ir or gar, 

= /.■ or fj. 

The addition ^ must lnj tin adjectival rgentilic) or 
genitive termination, The sign I h is rare outside this 

muoe, and is therefore not likely to be a letter or sample 
syliable. Its value kar is however confirmed by the only 
other name in which it occurs (and that several times), 

V IS5 r © in M r 1 i LakvIon) and elsewhere. 

which I take to be "the god of Kurduulos", the Cassite 
name of Babylon. Hence 


=d. 

0 =«. 


Then follows the jA of 11 king "* The i under it Is it* 
phoii. cutup. of the nominative case. It does not belong 
to the previous won! Then the double sign for * king 
followed by a sign [Jj with the phoin comp- /. I thought 
a l first this in list he ihe pi null, mid the whole title ivas 
41 king of kings", but tliia would not suit all the passage^ 
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^rtnie as czf {in Cftwkeiuisli, etch as it points in the 
opposite direction* Hence 



Then tilt; rcAilm.tr Hamath in M, 3, 4, G, b ini possible 
Translate: “ (TIijj*) says Satuk-x-p the governor, 
priest, devotee, warrior (I t) w king of the city, ™ of 
X-l4 w I set up this . *" 

VI, 31 is irregular in omitting Gjo 01]] fl* 

The first two groups must be imuies, which can only be 
taken as 1 X sou of Y li (JU is Saiiidah as Sayce 
suggests, ^ = d will he its phon, comp. 

The second name must be in a genitive or patronymic 
ease, so that the construction ia the same as in 
Etruscan, or in the Greek Ir^ f wr^ Sanppavimtav. As to 

the value of the sign TT- if f| =lt ai3f ^ cjjo — t*. the 



common sign 


remaining vowel j. Then what is the value oF the two 

strokes at the bottom ? I venture with sonic hesitation 

to make the following suggestion; in careFnl infers, the 

nign is written in two parts tta though it were 

ft double or strengthened form of Q[L In Baby Ionian 

there is a close affinity tret ween the sounds and -m, ami 

perhaps the two strokes here have the sound of u< r In 
* 

Ik-iitzsch the combination rtic is freipmit. if. then, 
lias the value dn t or is d with an affinity for u. we should 
have here such a combination as might lie expected. The 

ha me explanation ought then to apply to fi. Hence 



This is, of course, not yet proved. 

The sign ^ in very pulling. If this name is the 
same as the fim name in 31. 32, and if that in lightly 
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.explained. cP (and the rams head) may lie /, but it is 
not certain. 

The flamboyant sign following the name I for a long 
time identified with the on the sea! of Tarkon demos, 

where it litvs the value dim(?X and may lie the id. of stni : 
cf. Lyeiati /cttocm-’r But the sign occurs frequently, 

find the meaning mm does not always seem suitable. It 
has a photi. comp, jj] j| and Sayce has cited elsewhere 
l won! aramU^kiiyj. It may be that, or some similar 
title. 

The verb \s. ns usual r in the 1st person, 

Trau&lutc: “(I) San-d-ii-a-s (son) of San^(uVwi4(u). 
the king (?), set up^his , . , rP 

M r ft 2 is unusual in having two signs before wy#, 
which I do not understand. The group after wii/a uuist 
l>e the name, and is probably to be read San-dul )-wUh u), 
the nominative of the second imine in M, HI, <Aa 
mentioned on M. 21, two signs .standing under one sign 
are to l>e read in reverse order.) The value \ =1 is not 
ascertained, but the conjecture is based on the following 
grounds : the name is a compound of Snndii (if Sayce is 
right as to (JTJ), the second element being very short, 
I suggest that it is compounded with the Semitic Uu and 
means ‘-Sanda is god . like etc. In the Ordek- 

bur mi iuscr. we have and I think there 

evidence that the Semitic word is also found in those 
hieroglyphic texts. We frequently find the group 

® >S which for a long time I took to U? F, god of Ni 11 

(the city). But it is so common that this seems unlikely, 
and it Is never (?) found in a series with other goclni 
(e*g. 1 god of Karduuinl, god of Kndesh, god of Xi Jt ). 
Moreover, a j"| is gometimes added (e g. M, 21 1 h Taking 
the signs In the order ® f| 6 ^ 1 cannot help thinking 
that the id. gg) has the Value of the Semi Lie itu, and 
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that, with the phoo-cwnp. or " • it if* to he r««d 

ijdai, "the gods." lr this is acceded. we may go 

a step farther: iu M. 9‘ n we have the phrase fei cl? ?0 m3 

*• ® 

« of Careheinish king, high-priest of the gods of the three 
cities", where I take = stand ideographical ly 

for i/«, and <g to 1« phon. comp, of the plural. But 
in tltb passage is n, and perhaps is the linear form 
of both. For these reasons I read this name as Sand(n>- 

w3(u)> 

The nest sign, a head with a feather (?>. corresponds to. 
in SL 31,and is likely to mean Aing" or'* prince". 

Its phon. comp. is s. the nominative ending. 

The nest sign is marked as a new word. It can hardly 
be a prLifts to the succeeding group, which is well known. 

1 siiggefii that it may be the word for ,L and . It seems 
i,i Inf so used also in M- 3. After “priest is a name which 
appears to lj« the genitive oE the first name in Si. 31. 
The nigu Qj l take to V** a ligature for Q Ill 

M, 31 Snutdnwilu makes ita genitive (or patronymic) ca^t- 
In a simple &, hut Sandlins, having n vow l- 1-stein, takes an 
vi before the 1 of the genitive (SandiMiiits). 

Thus the names here and In M. 31 arc in reverse order, 
and nin e" M. 33 seems to he later than M. 31. Sanduwilu 
here b probably the son of Sandlin* in M. 31 and grandson 
of .Sanduivihi. 

Iu 11 tins rule about the order of isign* is not 
Followed. 

The next "group ia n. common word, which must mean 
,J iiiuimTuent"or Boinetlimg similar. The- i* Mcsaer- 
ueb mbit's ruat/jration (of. M. 34 s ) t but as does nob 
appear cl where in this long laser, the broken sign is 
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1. 2. The termination ^ tffli would express the article. 



trusted. is the same as <3 and <rcr — k *> r 'J- 

In ^ ci! the last sign is no doubt as often 
elsewhere, and the word means “ in the city „ he. id, of 
city 4- r-^,1 plum. comp. o£ the locality ease + the 
article. 

Translate; “-says Sanduwilu, prince anil t ?> priest. 

(<asti i of Sand lias, I set up this memorial in the city . . ■ 

M. :1s. The beginning differs from that of the other 
i users. The first, word is “ memorial" as m M. 32. but 
without the fl (and so usually). It cannot possibly lie 
a proper name. 

The next group is taken by Save.: as a derived form of 
Tya.ua. (= Bor> This is very attractive, but it would he 
impossible to begin an inscv. with “ memorial of th«* 
Tyanian, king of the city **. It must be a personal name, 
mid the small stroke at the top is meant to indicate this. 
The following suggestion is put forward with great 
hesitation. If is ( (see M. 32) the name is 

.Y-u-b 'raking the first sign tu he p, this might 

be the native form of the name width the Greeks later 
made into HvnWww«. (The pedigree of Apollonius 
of Tymia was distinguished.) Cf. the name Potiiuida in 
n Lyclan bilingual where the Greek lias .4-e.\.Y»i’iSg». 
Then /ZB = J*. which requires cor rob nation. The 
difficulty is that uur copies seem to confuse various 
characters similar to this i *0 ■ ^ 4I,< ^ * h 1 * 

and they need to iw disentangled. Probably it is tlm 

>amc character as in M. 4 A, B. and 0, and ^ c *> v G 
=«(/>u«. 

& t=D ^ ** ™ M 32 

After priest" is a word which has already been 
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nnrnt hieroglyphic fifSCRiraoxs 



(which does not occtir in this inscr. nor in JhTjjor in M- 51 ) t 
the word Cftji hardly be anything but j&jrA-fli= - ‘ highest \ 


'* chief'' j DetiUacb fttrJhi*). The sign J might then laT 


taken simply as J p though not ns u abort form of ^ which 

occun* in the same But it is probably more than 

this. It uucUi-M (with the feather added) in M. 52 and 
elsewhere, evidently as n title. If it has the value &n\ 
the title in JL 52 would be the Semitic Sarru with the 

Hlttite teirmiimkioa £, and here the is added ns n phon. 
cqmp* Hence 






Probably it is used hero in dose connexion with 
u priest i, l meaning a higher priestly rank than pj q 

<={lq C 

The word Following is broken. 

After +I this" Is a word which in varying forms h 
common, It must in can something like " monument " or 
H statue ", 

Translate : 11 Memorial of P-u4-u-n-s u)„ king of (or in} 
tlie city, h iffll-priest ... I act up this i tut lift . . 

M. 5L “Says” is rcpreaciiled by the head with 
\\/J ouly. 

The UftiUft following will be Huliln.i if <£j> was rightly 
hk-ntitiud an trill, 

•r 

The titles ara much broken, but tkiriai is dear. 

Translate i 11 (Thug) suiys Huldoftf) . . , high (priest fj 
* . < I set up thirt . - r 

1L o2 h The name is the same ns hi M. 21, but the 
reading of it is not ascertained. 
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The titles are the same, with instructive differences of 
writing. Thus ^ <?=<£? I s0 to he 

restored), g = S^.- 

After -city" Is the group which I identify sis Marketui. 
the cuneiform name of II a rash. It occurs also in M. 21’, 
but with ^ for and without fl. Aa the values of 

five out of the seven signs are already known there 
cannot be much doubt about thts name. W hat precise 
kind of guttural or k is represented by t{V> - 
is uncertain. The final 5 is the Hittite termination of 
the nominative i,or genitive b, The value JN ’ s 

corroborated by Garobemish Inscr. A. li', where m 
%k»-r c^r ^ would mean "king of the 
Mvsians(?) and king of the MoschinosHence 
^=m. 

-r. 

C§> = fr or k 

{?-<■ 

It is strange that the title "priest .etc., is repeated. Or 
is Murkais really a genitive, and should wo translate 
■' priest id Manwth ” ? If so, Kadiuvas will have to l.e 
taken, not as " officer", but as genitive of Kadesh, 
■ priest of Kndeali," here and elsewhere. 

After tin- verb the demonstrative is written with the 

calfs licnil instead of 1 $ the couventiOBaliaed linear form 
of It (ho W, Scotti. The ojjs lost, tn is writ ten 


for tins iiftiml I O' 

Translate: (Thus) says Sandn*x-p the governor, 
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priest devotee, warrior (f) t king of the city of JIurkaA. 
priest devotee, I set up thus . . /' 

One other test may be further considered here, as it 
ha^ been quoted above on 21. 

M. 4il is ri late inser, ni. Kamburrui, in 5* Cappadocia, 
where it 'was found by J. Ci, C, Anderson in 1000. It 
deals apparently with the family history of persons with 
very similar names. The first word is the same as in 
M. 34- r meaning no dottbt M this ns)" or “I am T The 
u&xl group, which 0 t?C 4 n* aha in JL 3~, 4\ is a geutilie 
form in followed by the id. of *' mlor % After sonic? 
further charact^ra. there follows ^ fj ^ ^ gi 

fif* ■ • - I SUgjJCBt 

that the character , which occurs only in this insor,, is 
n, and that the name is the Ciliciari dynastic 

name. 'The lost sign, if there was ouevwafs J| as in L 2, 
though it is not certain whether the order Is *8 ^i<vi or 
ti-n-uu-i. Then, follows the id. For -*king” with phou + 
comp, gj‘ = jf of the nominative. Then the genitive 
followed by the rabbit (as in 31, 2 J 1 -), 
the id. of 11 ™ Ir , with plum. coinp. jj <^t| jfj* ~ 

fl ^ f| It id 3t l * Hence 

)1 =>‘ ? 

The character l ^ > is transliterated b (or f ((l - 
reasons to bo given in a future article, in winch [ h 0 j„. 
also to justify the following translations:_ 

"1 am the rotor of Kinzn, lord of three cities, 
the king, son of S-h-Wmi, prince of Kinza, S-hs-u-r-d 

s-u . . r 

TJien follows the id. £ will, phoo, comp. c{jo BW j t |,e 
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possessive suffix +wiQ5 = **'my\ As the name S-n-$-b-u 
follows the id. Can only mean "father \ The cjp m 
repeated perhaps by mistake. The f| is fnr fj. 

Translate: +l . . . My father ^-n-l-h-n, the king, (was* 
mn of) &-wa-ii-£ . . ■ s who was son of) &-wa-n4-b-u the 
king, king of X - - * by the grace \ *) of the god * . . and 
the lather of S-n-H-b-n was ^-wn-jf-Csl, the king, , . . 
(who was -son of) king of X * + , hy the 

grace (i) of the god _ . 

Thu* the founder of the dynasty was ttwouebu, king of 
X . r , and his grandson Swtuiesbu united the kingdom* 
of X . and Kinza r the region of Hamath. 


IV, sum tip the restiita. The general meaning of the 
introductory formula is fairly clear. It turns on the id. 
which I take a> a Verb, though it is quite possible that 
the characters which I take m demonstrative pronoun 
may really bo part of the verbal form. 

The value# of a certain lift in her of sign* arc fairly well 
established (see list below), but I have for the present 
avoided the question whether the system of writing is 
syllabic, like the Cypriote (fa, Ii r Jh), or alphabetic, like 
mom Semitic writing, i.e. a debased or simplified syllabary 
in which each character timy have any vowel implied 
with it* eg. l^la or li or lu, The number of common 
character* is small—about thirty—of which some arc not 
found in particular insert As several of these common 
signs have similar 1 values i e g. the various form# of : and 
jil the syllabify, if it is such r mast lw small,and perhaps, 
like the Cypriote, did not distinguish between tonnes, 
meditc, and aspirate, But it is necessary to identify 
more signs mid to know tlio nature of the language before 
this point can lie decided. The le*s common And rare 
dittracier# are mostly ideographic, though some at nny 
rate are also used as closed syllables 
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Grammatical forms found Are: 

-S tin termination of the naiuinfttivii* 

-it ns termitiill ton of the accti Native, 

OS' MJ n for the locative nr oblique cose. 

^ for the genfcilie adjective or ease. 

^ [Crimps foe the genitive case. 

-g | ^ £i>r ilie patronymic genitive. 

^ (or {£% ?) for the genitive case. 

/O (or ^) for the article or demonstrative ^\lx r 

[jjflj p (ace. yiu3 f| ^ i affix of rb - 1st personal pronoun 

M 

= my - 

g termination o£ the 1st person singular pe^t ■! h tense of 
the verb. 

The following is ti list of the signs discussed :— 

V aL U EB ASCEIET AItf EU 


i^D =■*/ (or f r j. 
SF = (b 


||gn—m and AQB^- 



= £{or y) and 

t/ inline us foregoing) and < 3 > 

GD“*(« £). 

§ =k tor A'I And $. 

<fp=lt ( or or Arabic j ?). 

€i = I: (or £■), 

$ = r and $ 
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g.=rt, not at Babylon (7) and jjv. 

^ =X, not at Bolgarumdeu (' i 

* JJJ 4 =i, not fli Babylon, and £’ ■ 

t, =&i ; > and ^ 
b = Jhn* (or 

(?F> id. of god; with phon. comp. l j.' - ,,- ' ri ' '■ 
ill. of priest : with plum comp. S ■ *tc, 

( id. of prince, lord; with plion. comp. j^=£iiTii& 

id. or king, 

^ id. of city. 

ip id. of father; with phmi, comp, ojo- 
^ id. of son. and <jC=3 (short form of the rabbit): 

with phon. comp. Q ^ (1 ft 
^ id. of three ; with phon. comp. cQo ® 
id, of pltidtig^ 

^3 of ruler. 

Values fhobaiiue 

n nr I] = •< tmd |> 

jUu'a, or yet ? (at Hamath only unde). 


: I. 


^ = u >i nmi 

fj = n t (only at Karabmnal 
= ,* and ^ (also--ami”i 



MISCELLANEA'S COMMUNICATIONS 


the DEVELOP IIENT Of EAltLY UIN'DU TCONlKiiiAPHY 

Professor Macdooell lias expressed the opinion ( JKAS,. 
Ill lit, pp. 125 - 1301 that 

U The representation of (Hindu) gods with four amis 
began in the period 50-100 k. C, 

2. The purpose of the innovation was the practical one 
of supplying a means of displaying ihe symbols without 
which it ie gods'con Id not lie adeipmtelv identified when 
represented by themselves apart from the adjunct of 
a ruTtuim, 

The thesis is (4Mi important to be criticised in the limits 
of ii short paper. All that could be done here is to place 
before scholars some considerations which seem to render 
it difficult to accept the views of the learned writer. 

1, Professor Mucdoiiei] asserts that “ literary evidence 
indicates that, regular images of gmls were not made till 
the latest Yedio period", Tills statement emmot be 
ncce p ted w i t limit 1 1 ■ -situ tio o, How a re. w e to explain and i 
t'spicsiiuiis as /irrrVi'mii fufitMolA mi.ru 7/. (BV» ii 21. J) ? 
Soviiim takes the passage to refer to images of Indra and 
Agnh Ho explains the word iumbUitil by iiondwitfArt-ir 
'tilwAkaraib iiiMitait bumta, It in ijnlbe possible that 
the scholiast nmy have priyoded into the Vedie age the 
ideas and institutions with which lie was familiar in Ids 
Otvn time. But bis Interpretation cannot for that reason 
ha dismissed without duo coiisidarnlinti, especially where 
no belter explanation is available as on alternative. 
Another passage of the same Wind is sarniyarp in-lmw imt 
(it v. viii, an. i2>. 

Professor tfawdondl mu Id hardly have based Ids state¬ 
ment on*the fact that the jtyxtiiirfma lire of a lata age. 
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The basic principles o! a system ure always nuieli earlier 
than tlie system itself, 

2, He holds that "the individuality oE the Vedta gods 
taing vaguely coned veil was differentiated either by the 
ft|ieciiHs of animal drawing their ears or by the distinc¬ 
tive weapons held in their hands’. Elsewhere he 1ms 
been more guarded in ids statement, for he qualities 
" differentiated " by "mainly ", Tim exceptions nre I,with 
important and numerous: India is milpni and harUiprtt 
(HV. i, 9, 3 ami vl, 20, 6); Itudm, is kapu'iiin 
i RV. i, 111. 1 i mid tryumfHtf,'..' iRV, vii, 59. 1 2i - Vriyn is 
i, 2, H; the Alvins are ihi«ii(i/« (RV. viii. 
5. 23); and Varna a is spoken of as fiiMrmf dnlpim 
AijTiiJi/ai/rifa (RV, j,20, 13 j, 

; h Where deities ore not represented with more than 
one head and two arms it is because “ their identity i$ 
sufficiently established by the animals with which they 
are associated . Ilms Tii'trji is recognized ljy bis 
elephant; Suryn by the seven steeds of Itih car , * , and 
Ijiikjitnl by the two elephants Irntwecn which she is 
seated mi a lotas," The characteristic mark of Itidra or 
Snkka U Ids weapon vttjw and nut the elephant, lioth in 
Hinduism and in Buddhism, SurviVs seven steeds nre 
uot found in the images, I would merely refer Pr-dessor 
Macd-niell to llaiigoH'-, South /infirm Bronsrg, pi a tea 24 
and 25, and to the extracts from the Kditjaplya quoted 
iti them. The Laksiu! referred to by the scholar is 
(ijijiv-bksini. only one of the forms of tlie goddess, We 

have several forms of Lakeinl in iconography_ 

Virn-laksmi, Vijayadftksmi, Dhaimdtdisnu, eic. t besides 
ttajadakstiir. The mark of the goddess is in every case 
Ulc in her hand. I Garni and Par vat i have no 

animals aiHiwiated with them, but have only two Imiids, 
The ancient image of Ardhauarlsvara has only two hands 
but has nq tfli/iioxt. 

4. It is asserted that from the eighth century onwards 
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Vis$u appears with eight arms, £iva with eight and 
Later sixteen anna, and that Skanda appears in t!ie Inter 
sculpture with twelve Anns. But there are images with 
eight bands- earlier than the eighth cehtjiry; for instance, 
of Trivikrnimi at Bad ami, which belongs to the sixth 
century. So also VarAhamihita describes a Yi-mu image 
as one of eight, six, four, or oven two hands. This shows 
that images with more than four arms were known as 
early as GOO A.CL at the latest. Again, there are several 
sculptures of an admittedly later age where the linage 
hfk 3 only two hands and is even without the usual rahawt. 

I may cite as an instance the image of Suhtahmanya in 
the Dr Uadis vum temple nfc Tatyore* The multiplicity of 
hands 1ms a significance of its own not noticed by Professor 
Maodondl. In the sculptures of E1 U«tr> for iiista»e£\ 
Durga has eight hand*, Piirvati four, and Sri i Lnkstni) 
only two. The last-mentioned goddess is described with 
only lwo hands in HeiimdrPs VmtuJiji*tntla r which belongs 
to the thirteenth century a.c. 

5. Professor Maodondl says that * s in the course of 
time the number of firms and heads came to be increased 
In Hindu iconography ", This statement cannot W proved 
from a chronological arrangement of tin: Indian sculptures 
and Is distinctly contrary to the data of the Purwyas Tim 
images of Trivikr&mn have eight hands nt Maliabilipurant 
and at Badnini. but the later ones of Eajiin (Central 
Frovinccs) and NnggoliaJli have only four hands. The 
Viiiavakn images of modern Limes have only two hands, 
while the ancient ones of Pftt|Mvaram and Hagapatnain 
iTanjoro district) have four. The Ouricsa Parana 
represents tj»ne*a with eight hands in the Kr*a age, she 
in the TriSfca. four in the Dviipava, and two in the Kali, 
The mini l tor and disposition of lhe' hands are certainly 
not actuated by the purpose contemplated by Professor 
Macdonetl* viz. distinctiveness. For the same l^imija 
says that Oanesa had as his i\lliana the lion in the Krta, 
JKA& 101T. ss 
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this peacock in the Trt-ta. and the rat in Hie- Kali, This 
information is found uUo in the SitkmnIt l*iIra, .Similarly. 
SQrya b dewribod iu the Sfu^jHininad as haring 
four arms, but 3m haa two arms ia iconography. This 
S&ryfijftiiuMtd may l*e later than the ninth century. 
It lias not b&m commented on by Eahkarhe&rym But 
the bronze image of Suryn in Tan] ore ia found in a rare 
temple dedicated iu the Sun-gm], This temple bears tin 
inscription of KuloUuhgn Choi a I (Iltli cent,). The 
point of interest is that the two hands of Sftryu in both 
the image and the UpanjMid hold only lotuses and in> 
■■ ■Li pom>. The other two hands in tlie tipnni$&d are 
described as in the ahhtwjd and I'linula poses. The 
opinion, therefore, thatt-la.es additional arms were introduced 
to wield the elm met erotic weapons ts not bubstuntkted 
hy these instances. 

i} r [ do not know to what date Professor ilacdoiiell 
would fLHcrS Ih? the Bhagnvad-glhL If lie agrees that it 
b anterior to the lust Century a.C. I need only mention 
here that \a£tideva in tlats Gita has four hands wielding 
she C'tfcm and apjuirL-ntly also the rju*l.i ant) the fahkhxt. 

*' otic can deny that the ancient stone images of 
AiirtntaSayaiift at Trivandrum, RangannOia at Srirunguiti, 
BhOgamwuun uf Deogarh, Friday a Vnrfdia nt Mali*, 
hallpttnmi, and Guviudnmja at tJHiid&inbanun are images 
“f Vbmi resting on the duimoterUtic QfiJmna, vise, the 
serpent Adiweea, who symbolizes Time. Yet there am 
four bunds iu these images Here, at any rate, the 
additional hands were not introilnct-d fur the --alee of 
dbtsmjtivonesa as lYoEesaov MacdoneSl would have m 
Iwlicvc. 

8. Prbfeflfcdr Mucdonell thinks that stufeh expressions tis 
tfitiixit&bahn- and vrivtitomuklvt suggested the repFcsen- 
talton of Li'ahjnri with four heads and four antm, and 
that m tlm Rigveda contained no suggestion of txmif 
heads m tho cass of the other two leading gods, Ybmi 
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hi id ritva, neither of them was represented with more than 
one IililvJ. I wonder if I'ii-aWuwM^. and 
have any more meaning than fti/<a*mrffr?a r and 
aiAcmvipaii in. the Purity^tfilfru. Do these expressions 
rlifer to the multiplication of heads > hands, or feet i 
Again, duos the Veda eon to hi no suggestion ol the same 
kind regarding Siva * If not in the Rigveda, rit least 
irj. the Yajurveda Samhitn we tind Eiidrn spoken of an 
jfciAmr'J&fu and id ratified with Agni — Jtitdro va lyt 
y*t*l *njnih tv, 4. 3}—and the B rah mam* has a story how 
Agni 5 came to be lUidrn. Both hi the Rigveda and in 
the Ynjiirveda, Agni 1 1 :i- three or two heads and seven 
lirmihL in the tlganuis Siva is jxtfimvakira* In the 
£k'tml4iptti\Ltyi we have the prayer: vpldruhi mxttd 
i*> tb- dfn j h t jj(V i t v r W rv J. j [}m h tji r >tt#i n k 1 1 n n d a P clmp. si s ) , 

] i i osio of the tftoin? s u11ribnLed t >> Snliknmcnrya we tintl 
i>/r: />mt/tuwi /wiuru i-w. fi is not true, 

1 1 lt a re fore, that u &ivn m-v.-r iippvaiv mllrnr in literature 
or sculpture with more than one head ”, 

The archaic episode of NaU whore the gods appear 
with defluito normal human figures i* contrasted by 
Professor Mmidontdi with itie olimr parts of the Kph> and 
t J urine os where the, deities ap[K k ar with four arms. 13 lm 
explanation is that the latter works are later, in their 
present form (it least Bat it hits always been recognized 
( hat godfi and even could fU&tfnn! the normal farm 

whenever they chose * /.ramar'iipimrlf). In t he Mahiihhdviitct 
episode of Nala the godft appear in the guise of Xuh in 
oriluf to wuo iVamciyautt, tihd liow else con hi they appear 
than in the ordinary human form without being dis¬ 
covered ? The very fact that the poet mokes ths gods 
appear like human beings seems to show Unit their normal 
form wns snjwrhftnian. Similarly in the ]idmay<iwt 
Ritvauu gives up his ten-hended form in order to delude 
SitH into thinking tlmt he wns u Sannyitf. This con¬ 
ception of the superhuman form us being alterable at 
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pleasure only leucl^ weight to fcha view that the whole 
thing m symbolical. 

Professor Maedotidl refute the assamptiou that the 
conception of the gods possessing many arms was simply 
intended to symbolize the superhuman strength n£ the 
divine powers. But his own new theory raises more 
difficulties titan it meets and leaves numerous instances 
of the superhuman appearances jq literature and art— 
Such ha multiplicity of eyes, iLeads, etc.- — altogether 
ujjaccounted for + The symbolism of Indian art in a with- 
and difficult subject and we need not be offended with 
Western scholars whose views of art may Ire based on the 
Greek ideal, if they regard ns 11 monstrosities r those 
features of Indian art which even modem Indiana are hut 
nhm-ly helming l<j Undi s- ! md, 1 stop tn-iw ns I shall 
giving my views in cztiusu with a thorough exploration 
t>f detail oa fur as in me may lie. In my forthcoming weak 
on Indian limnology. 

Si V. Yen kates w : \kA, 

Kcmd.uc^a^ Cm t.znt- 
Grlc&tr &S, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EAIthY HINDU 1C0N0GliATIlY 
The preceding paper appears in response to the 
abstract which was piihiished in this Journal last year, 
and in which I invited criticisms of my conclusions, 11 
will lie almplesL to go over the points the writer raises in 
the Ollier in which they are made. 

t. Two passages arc quoted as possibly invalidating 
my statement that images of the godn did not exist in tin* 
period of the /(«/< ■ ^u. As to the first iIlY. i f 2L 21), the 
argument depends on the interpretation of the verb 
jfiLircWi, which in the active means to '* adorn*". Thus 
In BY* viii. 14 : Agnhti Aiunbhdmi mAnvitibhift, 

"l adorn Agin with hymns" (Bay an a: maimnofaik 
xtutnrih fabfmyilmi, ‘ l decorate with estimable praises '*) [ 
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Iti\ \\ 22, +: twit, tin $t£mair vanlhantif Atraifo r 
tjirhhih tfumhhanfrj “so the Atria exalt thee 

with praises, the Atria adorn thee with "songs'* iSftyorja: 
dolrair vardliapantl, glrbkir uAigifctmnift). The hymn 
from which Professor Yonkateswam quotes begins by 
invoking InJm and Agni to come to the sacrifice, to receive 
pram and to drink the So mix offering. The stanza in 
qiiesiion continues; td yajiltQU ptd Smfi&aJla, Indnhpu 
faunbfuita, n vmh, id gdyair^u tjdifntu , 11 these two praise 
forth at .sacrifices* adorn Itulra am] Agni r 0 men. to these 
two sing in G&yatri measures/' Ah iumhhaln here comes 
between two verbs meaning "to praise \ there can he no 
doubt that l+ with praises' 1 must be supplied* It would \m 
extremely far-fetched to make this word to mean adorn 
them i t,o. their images) with ornaments \ Even Saynna 
cannot be supposed to intend this interpretation. Hu 
piimphrases Mimhhtita by sbhhiiau LitnUa, “make them 
adorned/ 1 adding n - I n a j ■ idJta i r ala in h% j t ? ih , “ with various 
ornaments/' which is parallel to Ids explanation yfrbhlr 
alaijiktLrvtint t quoted nlxive. 

The second passage occurs in i\ hymn ( viii, 69) 
addressed to Iiidra, whose powers of drinking Soma mu 
frequently dwelt upon in the AT. The rendering of 
stanza 11 hero is: ' Indra has drunk, Agni ban drunk; 
all the gi>dif have been exhilarated; let Varuya abide 
hero ; to him the waters have trailed aloud, m cows that 
have young to their calves/' Then follows the stanza in 
question ( 12 ): 11 Thou, O Varuna, art a good god, into 
whose palate (pilhifimn) the seven rivers flow os into 
a hollow (suxirdm) pipe (aaWhj&m)/ 1 This is quite 
a natural parallel to Lire drinking powers of India, who 
is else where said to consume three lakes of Soma ; and 
of Varuna, as ruler o! the waters, it is said (v, 85, Q) that 
by his occult power (mdyd) w the rivers swiftly pouring 
into the ocean do not fill it with water"* In the present 
passage Sayana hi i use If interprets kaktirftim by t-Slitwi 
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1" palate") jia equivalent to ocean " (so muftrdkh\/<i mi. 
I on limit here see any possible reference to image.*. 
Perhaps Professor Veakatcxwaro relies on some bp ..■rial 
meanings attributed to the two words mirmi and SM?ira) 
in the simile. 1 Both these words occur in this passage 
only and consequently have a so mu what doubtful sense. 
Eut words with a conjectural meaning must not tie used 
in order to prove :t theory of far-reaching importance. 

Professor Veukatewarn rig inly surmises that my view 
us to tlie non-existence of images in the early Vedic 
per(LHl is not founded on the lateness of the .fojMtotiw*. 
I may add that I do not believe that even the basic 
principles of those works could possibly go back to a lime 
anterior to the Sutra period. 

2. The writer, I think, misunderstands my real meaning, 
probably bemuse lie knows only my abstract, in winch 
general statement’ have tv be made without thu ijiiftliG ra¬ 
tions and explanations accompanying them in the original 
article. Thus in the tatter 1 say Ip. 150); « The outward 
shape of the gods in the XV. thus shows a lack of 


defliMtcnew and individuality, and references to their 
form tend to diUbientiate their personality by the 
weapons they hold in their hands, or lbe animals that 
draw their ears, as tokens of identity." In referring 
(ibid.) to RV. viii, 2!>. where an attempt is made to 
individualize several gods without mentioning their 
names. I point out that predominant activities imil-Ii as 
the three strides of VUm.,) ^ (or t)lk imfpOK9 uS 
well ns distinctive Weapons. 

Thrre arc of course various epithets which are applied 
in the hymns to one god more than another, or even to 
Olio god exclusively, as is fully shown in mv V*t!e 

XjfkabM- But those quoted by Profewor Venkateawam 

present day bjr «fe«h wmi ^i to drip Iron, a ,k* throat, . bit 

'ir*ziX”r ^ M b ■ ***• ««*Ji sts 
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cannot ins said to be fortunately chosen, >~hiMpni Is an 
epithet of Agui, Kndra, and the Uhhu*, us ‘well as «f 
Iii'lrfi. IMrmpm nreuts only twice in the Rt\, both 
tinges, indeed, applied to Indra: but so very rare an 
epithet m 4fe tairny-lippci] 11 h not distinctive, especially 
w 1 ieii ftd W, "tuwuy/ is an alltj h ute u E sevcns 1 gods. 
Kapirtlin describes Pusan just as often ;ss Butl&u 
iVydmtaiftu i>i found only ouct in the /l1", ami even then 
is not explicitly applied to Uudm There are few 
epithets so little distinctive of any one deity ns cfamrid j 
it applied to YAyu only once, but to Agui at 1clist five 
times, to thrice, to Mltra thrice, to Yanina twice, 

mul to Suryu twice. A r u*t/i/u, it is true, is peculiar to 
the Asvins, hut its meaning ^rts going hack to a pre-\edic 
age i is obscure, and the Lena eerlutnly does not suggest 
any physical appearance to the mind, Vanina is only 
om;e described as Li weaving a golden mantle "; Suvitr is 
iitad describee! its putting on liis golden-coloured tpmitlti''; 
and Soina is twice said feu wear a mautlo (f/mpf) It may 
in fast be said that none of these attributes is distinct i v* 
in such a way m to present an individuality to the 
imagination, or to be of use if it were intended to make 
any particular god recognizable in the form of an imago. 

3, What I mean Is that the elephant i* the characteristic 
VrihftDA of Iudm and is quite suilicieut in early sculpture 
to make him recognizable* 1 I have seen an eh feign res in 
the rock-cut temples, And have photographs of them. 
Probably no one know* better than l that the mjm is 
the characteristic weapon of Iudm f But 1 have been 
unable to quote any example of a ligure of Indr a 
■ listingublied by the vtijrtt when in; is not seated on his 
elephant. 3 I should be grateful if ProfessorVeukateswnr* 

1 In ilii! /w*cArph p. \Mi U- 4, 1 |Nfiifil oat tlial 0VH1 llliIrA I* in 
qnita niixlera firl ropnJspnlHi with font anna on Uis clujjhiuti. 

1 ikw tny FflfiV Msthafitfit, jk 

31 In a ruiEk^d at LkHi£*rl( (JluiiiiL ilLitrEot) them is A tYironjnit*i , l 

%ejto uf Inti TO (C, 7»MI A.C, I Mated Oil \m etaphaat Airavniu awl IjoMing 
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would give ' L -:tetunci.‘i to such specimens its he kti'iws 
Jii the earl/ Buddhist sculptures ludra is represented as 
a king, w i thaut a t’ujVo. 1 The figure of Viijrapani, who 
holds the bolt in Ids left hand mid is so frequently seen 
accompanying Buddha in the 1 hi mi bam scii[ptnrt-\ is not 
Indm. ' Prof.issor Venkuten warn'd statement that" Shrya's 
seven steeds are not found in the images" is not. correct. 
■Several illustrations of sculptures of the Sun-god with 
ins seven horses htivo been published in Mr. Vincent 
Smith's History of Fine dri in Imlin <p. 1S7), in 
t.hipinittha Kaos Element# of Hi win Icftroiyi^tjihy 
.plates Ixxxviii, Ixxxix), and in the Aivhaol.&jicidSurrey 
May&rittihitnjn, voL i (plate facing p. xivj. 11 I myaeIE 
have five photograph* of standing figures of Sfuya with 
liis seven horses, found in different parts of India 1 ; and 
a very early example of the Sun-god driving four horses 
is to he found on one of tile rails at Bodli GayJL When 
the iigure became stereotyped with a large expanded 
lotus held in each of his two hand#, the horse*; might 
easily disappear as they do in the specimens illustrated in 
Gaugoli'a Sotrfh Js<?wn Bronzes mid in several examples 
of which I have photographs.* 

I referred to Gajalnksim because that form of the 
goddess is the earliest represented icoiiographically, 
appearing no fewer than ten limes on the gateways of 
SiiUL-hl ic, 150 u.€ j, Tim other forms of LaksmT I believe 


.1 m/m in bi* right hand n*well; KoUcpiimdui Wi EltmeM* w" UUf u 
reownpky pi. wii. P |i ill-12. J. po~*» tme pUaia^plu 0l 
diifsrunt loullitll red Nl}ut.>j of ladra aaaoxl uu In, deplum 

1 ^hlCBUl Smith. A llU‘o r.y of ttW Art U hvlit ,„d toutm 
fijf. U, Ji. SSI i fig. 00, fi. 10tt. * ' 

* <V eit,. p , joe s. 

t '-* 1L c * t ” K ,S7 I 0«pln4«».* BmA lUrmtM* of Hindu hoi,<Mnn,h v 

iivuvm, l^rix; Artkroftgieai S***y tfoyW-JI' re? j 

|iUu- f«!ini|f j*. tit. - 1 1 

* AI Ellul i. Puti-Lft, and Ktui&nik. 

’ I,r th«, found St fo „« , ^ leJ H , 

eottnog iu Identify the (px! W*™! the two lotu.sej. 
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U» later developments from ibis prototype with the 
vkphants left out, when the figure of the goddess, seated 
on a lotus throne and holding a lotus in her Laud, had 
been nulfieieutly einivenitoiialked, much in the ciuub way 
jls Surya appears without his steeds 

This type uf Lnhvini Is constantly found oil the reverse 
of Gupta coins for a period of two centuries ( 335-530 A.C.).* 
In these she is represented with two anna/ generally 
seated oti a lotus and with a lotus in her left baud. On 
the coins uf ^nhiuka, king of iiaiidn (r. 0OO-G25 A.C.), the 
two oWpiumtH. on a very small scule p reappear on ouch side 
above the two-armed figure of Lnksntl seated on a lotus 
and holding a lotus in her left hand/’ 5 As to damn and 
Pilrrati being represented with two hands even when 
they have no Valiant*. I have expressly stated that wives 
of gEhJs appear wills only two arms when they sire 
represented beside their spouses, 1 because their identity 
m then dear. I have a photograph of a two-aruicd figure 

uf pikrvatl, represented by herself and seated on a tiger os 
a Ynhoua* as well as of other gmldesse^ identifiable by the 
Vahanas of their respective spouses* Ardhtiharisvarn is 
m distinctive a figure that ix>lh Yahana and additional 
hands to hold symbols of identification were quite 
siipcrritiou*. 

4. When 1 spoke of Yiwm appearing with eight arms 
from the eighth century onward^ I had no lime to collect 
evidence beyond what was known to me at the moment 

1 Allan, OiiTihMjn* □/ rA.- Cams tf th* ffrijitn Dynasties, Lwlon* JOU. 

f In (ho /Vifidkrvftt p* U32, n. I uut* that Appear* 

With four lU'iaiSi, and Ja, id4» n+ 7 fc llusr #1 iie? is ihtt* UcjptLTt^fl b| iii-oUeirii 
Himlu wiJftJi, 

* Allui| CttfufapH£ of (he {.Vpni tftAt ffuptu Dynasties, p, 147 f 
1 IVrhn|w rliis n^ftiuq may require mC‘difi«itlOc_ 
r E lufcVn twd olhcr- fnqm Btidh OftVii in which a Ln-o-arm£d IMmtfl i* 
walnrE luuntfe a foar-ftnn*d Siva, With Ml vjV* foot retting on a hall tt&tl 
mi a tiger* repPHtfnted below, 

4 TliU<? P it! rt phtfttgittjih I l±&vc Indranl (tW^Aftncii) is seated cm «m 
ek-pbiml (OuUAck di&trieti. 
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of writing Protestor Venkatas warct’g tvFcTenee to tlia 
e^ht-turned figure of TYivikmmn ivt Ilfidiuni ntiij »■■ 
VELrah&mibira's de^sripLinst of an eiglit-rtr»h!«i imu-o « f 
V^ivti now enable \u ikfmiteSy i *■ any time ei^ht-ai'mcil 
tig Liras ocepr at least as early as (!I?0 a.c, 

Ki? nc-st points out that a tvro-anued i in age of 
Hubraknnmya ixl TeijiJoi'^ lias n» Yiiham Having u-. 
knowledge of the dt-tuils o£ this sealpture |though 
I prolmbly saw it when ! visited Tiuijorchl iliji tmahh: 
to my anything tieHnibQ a knit it. Rut as it date?* from 
a i:it« p-riud the figniv N pruhnlily so e<mvenTiDmilU.-i] ns 
ii'-' to- I'eijoife a means idemi.ion that would have 
betn nectary in mitly i^preaeUMitions yf this deity, 

I do not know wlua jmticukr -signEheanui? Professor 
YfinktiU'-swani altncbca to thy eight anus of I Mtrga and 
tlie font of PurvaL! nt Ellona, but it cannot at ienhL have 
anything to do with t he increase of four amis to eight, 
lieoanse that development hml. as his own evidence 
already been uiiiv. il at by ifcOO a.c. at the latest, 
Jhe 1 net that Lriksitii (presumably not Gaja-laksnii \ m 
tW Ly-limjded nt El torn nml h go described by Heumdri 
f tli com. ii i \ » secies to ine only to cmpha-dsH the 

persistence of oae of the distinctive- features of she 
original typo of this goddess. 

T>, What I mean is simply that four arms w.’te 
introduced tin the socoiifl half of tlie ilrsi century 4,e.) 
iut-j Hindu fcojiugmpby lator than two, nml eight amiH 
! beTore !>()() A,r, J later than four. When the practice 
of representing gods with niftuy arms had once ken 
CHtfllitUhed, tmuge-ninkers had a. good deni of latitude 
in di'Ufting the number, ns i» indeed shown bv the 
instructions given in the technical treatises. Thus, fonr- 
nruieij ar even two-armed 5 in ages limy belong to a later 
poriml than'those with eight arum, not only in different 
pai M of Indin hut also in the same part, 

I tun uiicerLiin wliat value as evidence Professor 
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YtMikdtasw&m attaches to the L_ information M supplied 
hy the Paratms with regard to previous custuic ages; Uut 
the statement of the Cntrus^i Purclya that in the Kali 
i l,i-. tht 1 pro*'in t i agv GaneSa has two Ii^ihU is in manifoat, 
eonfiiri with tins existing images of Gagala. 

Whin hi> late and jjWu.iv n work as the Sitryn rpnni-«-i 
states that Sttrya has four arms, that s^atoment ean 
hardly h& considered to have any value when it 
contradicts nil the concrete evidence nf nutuiil images. 
A* Processor Venkateawara does not quote the words of 
tlie UpAtdf-vl I am uncertain whether he means in say 
that that work also tWrrihes the two natural hands ns 
holding the lotuses, white the two added outs exhibit the 
ofj/rmid rfi)'T[*f*i poses. Such a statement would 
eemUict with iny assertion that w hen there are four hands 
it is the nutiim! ones* that- are employed in any action or 
pose, while the added ones then hold the distinctive 
symbols of the deity. I have adduced as an argument 
in support of my theory that Urn additional arms were 
primarily introduced for the purpose of holding symbols 
of identification, This view is abundantly illustrated in 
Ouuvolvs South Indian Brrynze* and in Otfpmiitlm Raos 

C* IP 

'Elements, If my geiiernlkatiou )S incorrect I hope 
Professor Venknteswara will bring forward early instances 
to the contrary. 

As to Steya holding a lotos in each of his two hands 
and nut weapons, my summary was not meant to imply 
that the symbols of identification must necessarily bo 
weapons, but only something equally suitable for the 
purpose. There is ill the f?r. no suggestion of any 
weapon distinctive of SOvya, W lion tliis deity came to 
Imj represented in sculpture no more graphic symbol could 
have Iweit chosen than two fully expanded lotuses, which, 
like sunflowers, resemlilt' the solar disc, 

(}, The Jtfuigarmlglto, as its date h .pitte uncertain, 
cannot lie used as evidence of the early existence of the 
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notion of laur-armed gods. Far from bniig mi integral 
part even of tilts late form of the Mahnhhilmtu, it m not 
even an archaic narrative episode,, but an independent 
philosophical poem, bearing various sigiib of lateness, 
which came to Ihj- only loosely connected with the great 
•-■pic. I certainly do not see any reason to believe that it 
was composed till some centuries after the introduction of 
four arms into Hi ml n iconography. 

7. I should say that the normal Yahanfl of Yijptu is 
ti&mda. But the serpent £esa in of course characteristic 
of him also; and recumbent figures of Vj*nu with four 
arms lying on Sefa occur several times. But, according 
to Gopinailia Jiao E tins Linage should have only two 
hands, and one ot Urn earliest known examples, that at 
Mah&halipur," has only two, and this feature Inis persisted 
down to the present day, 3 My view is that the motive of 
distinctiveness in giving an image four arms was present, 
oil I in the daily stage of Hindu iconography, but that 
when in the course of time Yismu came to be regarded as 
the eharaetoristieally four-armed (cnht^bkuja) god t this, 
feature was increasingly introduced cvi-u when unnectbsary. 
A similar process took place in the case of other gods also. 
Thus, I hnvr a photograph of a Into image ot Sknmli in 
which he appears with six heads and twelve arms, though 
seated on Ids Yfihnna the peacock; while the same deity 
Is represented with two aims only seated on his peacock 
on coins of Kunmragiipta 1414-55 a.cA 1 

®- 1 certainty take the epithets viivM^mukiai and 
viiwto-h&kv; used in RK x> SI. 3, of Tijvnkarm& a to he 
mi the same level and juiAmmi-prid 1 applied 

to Puriiflji in X. 9Q fc that h to m\\ to be figurative 
expression* Vi£$Afo-mukha could easily have been applied 
iconographical[y to express “looking in all directions' 4 . 

1 iZtfmnit* of ffimlu iGBUQ&mph^ P* Wp 

* Op, civ, }■!. *ixi. 

4 Op. ei*, |il. &xis, 

* See AILw, CWosrst vfiU Coins nf:k r Dymtiio, pp *u_*i. 
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that is, towards iii I four [mints of the compass. 1 But it is 
obvious that the expressions A1 thousand-headed " and 
11 i housanc 1 - frml • -das w 11 ns 41 tl lousnml -eyet 1 " p , - c on 1 d 
not be represented ui sculpture. 

When in the RV . Agni h hidden tally said to have three 
heads, this is a figurative allusion to hh burning on three 
altars 3 J do not know on w\mt evidence Professor 
Venkatas wara bases his statement Unit Agni is aha said 
to have two heads and seven bands in the RV., os he 
gives no referenced 1 

As to Siva, I mention in the original article 5 that some 
of the Kx^as give ^Htfiafnanu and [htHcamukha among 
kis epithets, aud odd/ 1 he seems never to be represented 
thus in actual literature or in sculpture/' but ‘ modern 
Hindu artists sometimes represent him with five heads ", 

I have been unable to find evidence of his appearing thus 
in early sculptured Professor Vugel wrote to me last 
year to m\y that Iio had met with five-headed images 
of Siva at Jlondi in the Bms Volley, but he did not 
think they were very mictenfc. This inform at ion ami* 
Professor Venkatas wara s references to the Shiml.** 
I'tirdiin, etc., show that my remark about Siva seeming 
never to he represented as “ five - faced Ir in actual 
literature or m sculpture cannot he upheld. 

11 My point atout the outward form of the gods when 

a ftue Fc*i* l krij\ p< 107 , pi, I. whera it Is out thai in tU- 

ftfubjtifritn Fn |Jw Ljritkt ^iu* mutk is oajilAiotNi with irrfirt^ticp* 
C-:i tlj-n of tbfl COffl|UUI. 

5 A|i|i]i^hI to liiklrn W'lii A^ISJ in tbo iiU ami to Ilmira in itm J>\ 

■ Cf. hi* qilthttt (vii h & U f*ipur*mmitb**y " Litvin £ it lmranr- h^\. ' 

* WLfld A\*nl i> naii3 in the AT, to have wo Wnlifi (rfn>friwa.ii mid 
two - (tfrirn ffrL thtf allusion m Eu Lit jsr^ltFrC mci frotn the 

two ktmULn^ *iEe|ta itifdtll*]* aiul hi*tfpltliet “setois-rayed " ^rff> 

n.»lom to tho conTcntlotud nurakr 01 hi* or Hh luijh ■ i?s\ Vf’ttt* 

J/ rfMayg, | >|w, Sy, U!J. 

- frit thrift > p. m, ... 2. 

" In tlso vorllMt inscribed heal no (a.L. 4oB) of &ivn< found sit Kwuled, 
A,11 nhiihait, that ■g’cnl >;l- well ^ikrvstl wko atatul:, bt-nilo W\tu\ ha!> nrn* 
bead Atitl t wo arma. 
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Hula meets them b that limy evidedatly havo fcbfi normal 
hamnn shape Ttaauae they arc mot recognized by him 
^ocls till tlmy explain, who they nry, There is no question 
| |( %ra of their changing their appearance before he scei 
them ; they are said to use their power of assuming any 
shape only when they make themselves exact!y like Kula 
in order to prevent Damaj + anU from recognising him. 
When they resume their own shapes hi answer to her 
prayer, they appear before her with the six characteristic 
nmrkaof the gods which are enumerated Uni not u word 
Js said about their haring more than two arms or any 
other physical feature not to be found In the normal 
human shape. 

From the alcove remarks it is dear that Professor 
Venkatc^waia's criticism corrects soma of my statements 
on points oE detail. But It has not. in my opinion, 
invalidated any of the main conclusions, which are the 
following:— 

1. £n the earlier Vedic period the gods were conceived 
■'•ns vaguely (Anthropomorphic in outward shape, and were 

not yet [^^graphically represented* 

2. Imaged of Lhe gods began to be made in fcho latest 
Vedic period, from about the fourth century me, 

II From about the middle of the first century a,€. gode 
begin to be represented with four arms on Indian coins. 

4. By 000 A.C. the number of arms in Home deities is 
increased to six and eight, and by the eighth century 
to sixteen, 

5. In the earliest period uf Hindu iconography an 
Additional pair of nrtim was introduced to hold symbols 
for tlio purpose of ditFerentsatiiig deities when they could 
not be identified by other means. 1 

A. A. MacDOXELL. 

1 lei a Iftttvr d*t*l April 17. Hi 10, Vogel irroL<f to me that 

lio ap-ecU with my main coaolti*to&i u in ray ax Mote an ^Tho 

* Ihjvelo^tnoHfc of Knfly Himltt IctniD^rfljjbj rT m til* Em** 
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SEItAL'lS, ISIS, AXI) MITII1AS 
I .un sincerely grateful t.* Mr. Kema-dy for his kindly 
review df my W'k in the January number of Hie Journal 
st[nl Cor tlio full discussion which appeared in April of 
W.I1M3 el tUi* points which lit- 'LtVH arc raised bv it.' Yet 
the evidence as to the worships of t1n> three gods to 
which lie devotes this lost article is at once ho scanty ami 
-O difficult to interpret without long study that it is 
mitmnj that persons approaching it with different pre~ 
prissesaions should vary a good deal in the* conclusions 
tliey draw from it. My own view of these worships and 
tlieiv tendencies difiers so coiiftidenibly from thnt of 
Hr. Kennedy that it may Ijv convenient to him if I suite 
it now and without waiting for the furl her contribution 
■he has promised ns, so as to give him. if 1 am wrung, the 
earliest chance of correcting me. 

Hi' main contention, -" hie as Ik- has gone at present, 
k that the religions of the Alexandrian divinities and of 
Mithras did not pave the way for Christianity, a task, lie 
says, reserved for the Human Empirs, which effected it by 
first making ‘the ideas of individuality and humanity 
predominant factors In the social fabric " and then by 
“ inclining the world to accept n new religion from this 
East ", The first of these turns the Empire achieved, 
according to him, hy introducing “order and fixed laws 
and a universal peace''; but it would lie interesting to 
know at wlmt period of the Empire he thinks this 
millennia] stale of things was hr ought nlwuih Augustus, 
like Cromwell, Napoleon, and other usurpers of despotic 
power, was hailed os a saviour of society , and the poets 
of his time were ready enough to flatter him as Hie 
inangnrator of a golden ago. Yet, although Ids 
assumption of empire closed for a time the era of 
wholesale proscriptions, because like the dying Spaniard 
he had killed all his enemies, the pause was but brief, and 
the reigns of the other Julian Cmsttrs wore as rich in 
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conspiracies, uSHa^smatium*, and arbitrary actfl of power 
as tSit later dap uf the Republic. Tiberius, Caligula, 

< 'Laud ins. and Nero all died by violence, mid what order 
there was in the capital was mainly due to ihe growing 
■power of the Prrutorian Guards and the distribution 
among the mob of dolus of wheat. As for law, the 
Roman Law can hardly lie called fixed laefoi'e Htidifou* 
rdgn ( did not begin to be codified until that of Diodctiaii, 
ns id can never have affected the greater part of the 
Human world until Caracalla placed the Roman citSEcEW 
ship* until then practically confined to Italians, within 
the reach of all his free-born subjects. Nor, in spite of 
much that has been written on the Pax Homan a, was the 
empire ever reaily at peace. Apart altogether from civil 
wars and rebellions, Home was constantly fighting the 
Parthiaus and their successors the Persians from Augustus 
to Hsruclsus, and It would be difficult to fix a Lime during 
the first Lhrec centuries of our era when the Imperial 
armies were not on active service either within or without 
its borders. 1 

ft Is often Baid r however, that although disorder rather 
than order thus reigned in the capital, the provinces were 
throughout Imperial Lime* well governed. Even this 
h doubtful, for taxation always pressed hardly upon 
them, and lhe proconsular system was open to grave 
abuse. But it must not be forgotten that the lir*t 
Christians were lews, mid that if the establishment .-I 
the Empire indeed paved the way for Christianity, it in 
to the Primitive Church that we should expect its supposed 
benefits to have appealed. Yet we find among the Jew* 
from the reign of Augustus onwards a steadily increasing 
hatred of Rome and it* rule, culminating in the savage 

s Somm ftdmirwuf M*tm* AyrtHuV MtrfitmmLi hirp ^Krlmi *hju 
Ihrt temutn me# wm nmvrw* Up\*y a* niider the peueufu] gnrzmmiwt 
iA t*M An tfinine- TLfj turret I be tumble war agaihll th* Or mat, 
Marwmanni lad QuwJi* the righting tm Hu PersEai, Rentier, unA Lhe 
rutoUiOfi of Avulsua CahIiu. 
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revolt* which led to the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus and the yet mure dreadful war of extermination 
mider Hadrian* That the Christians, although they had 
much to emu plain of in the Jews’ treatment of themselves, 
fully shared their fellow-country nun's views in this 
respect, is now coming to lie admitted, and Professor 
Gilbert Murray 1ms lately told us that to understand the 
attitude of the Primitive Church towards the Roman 
Empire we haw* only to feiul the Book nf Revolution 
with its denunciation of Rome as Babylon, her emperor 
ns the Itiwit. and its exultant description of the “plugucs 1 
that are coming upon her. 

Mr,Kennedy’s second point need not detain Its long, fur 
it seems to me open to the same reproach of annclironiftui 
us his tirat. The Imperial form of government can 
hardly lie said to have liecn thoroughly established until 
long after Christianity had made its way among the 
Gentiles 1 ; hut still less can it bo said that it was needed 
to induce the world to accept a new religion from the East. 
In *204. rc. during the stress and strain of the Second 
Punic War the Homan Republic imported from Phrygia 
the worship of the Mother of the gods, and it remained 
a state institution on the Palatine until invoked in the 
ruin of all Pagan cults. About the same time u temple to 
the Greek Isis, whose worship hail spread to Athens soon 
after its institution, was raised at PuteoJi, and the cult of 
Mithras reached Home some hundred years Inter, What 
need, than, to attribute to a change of government the 
acceptance of a new religion from the hist, when at 
least three others had preceded it into the West several 
centuries earlier ? 

This is all that I wish to say with regard to 
Mr, Kennedy's conclusions 5 but in the premises on 
which lie bases them there are a few points in which 

1 A desire tn return to A republican furm of £ovcriiihetil was muoU in 
tivLilanra after tlwi muplgr of CftSi^uLa. 
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Ilii iviviiujH of the taefcs swm to differ from mine. He 
HttVH tliiut " the Semitie gad”—it is plain from the 
context that he to rearing to the Syrian llnal. known iu 
ihe Romana iut J upi to t Doll oho tms, Holiopd i Lamis r and the 
like—- war able and willing to help, a very real god, 
mnnipiyt^m and tzlemm were his common epithets, but 
hi-i commonest was. cViJxoa^, the hearer of prayer, 
li may be so, for our only information nUmt the Roman 
worship of these Syrian deities is derived from a few 
statues and votive inscriptions; but eo f&r from 

being, as Mr, Kennedy s words suggest, specially applied 
■ tn the Bank to used by Pindar with regard to the 
Homeric god* ■ who were, ah the /fnnf and the Odtf$*c*f 
show hi nearly every line, rpiito as much " hearers of 
player r ” ns any on tlrLiulinh divinities. The epithet 

nijMrtcwA also, ns M, Grsiillot has conclusively shown, 
wjLH identified with At tin and Cybeb-, 5 who wore certainly 
not Semitic gods and wmi shared by thorn with 

n great lumiy divinitm*. including Jupiter. In like 
inaiii-ier Mr* Kennedy implies that TiUniim M cruel(kd 
the prientH of Into an Midi, whereas SaiuruinuH only 
report* him t- 1 - have condemned to the ctn-s. n few who 
were concerned in the imposition practised on Paulina, 3 
Nor does it seera accurate to s iy that 4i the native 
Egypt in ei.h reEtiakHl Su admit Sera pis within their city 
w.ilto ". In the SerA|KUiu at Memphis the tlivek duLpd, 
n- one in iy call it. is indeed divided from the Egyptian 
to up ■■ if S ^ rap to by a long avenue uf sphinxes, but there 

■ Phte„ Pkili 1 * it- 1 ,. Lryj. 03|JV. CL O, ttfararHah 

iri Aik ! -.'«■ IJ.r- i ■! ivr .. |.5Ui |ip J win re the-epuluM it iiiKij*frcr| 
Kith rafareilOe t*i tho npnjMiataiLaa -.rt an enr U> vtaJi ii is often 

■Up ftiw jwl. 

1 " Lt-t L>ir_u< Telit Pm uiiat* CrKjvla CL Act 1-1 ,s ; /i-.. 4 ftA. , t c >l |, 
j.p 324, 32A 

Turitii*, 4*#- ti # *A» |w-jhaUjr mluiwi tbrt affair ta n» tree 
jenportkin* n!i«i tin Mji tlut siii nitcji,! : ujjuh to supprr.^, ij Ml 

KgvpCwuk a rr t Jrnrlifc inpers-himiiTi hj Lm^p^iiiuj; tin>wi gnhJejt-oii to 
ttim to SiirUinii- 
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Ik no reason to suppose that in this as in other Egyptian 
cities the Greek worshippers of ]*h had not temples of 
their own when suffidentJy nmuenraa* Nor can it be 
Haul that the "Father* seldom refer to Iftk or Serapis " 
Clement of Alexandria nmy only mention fterupls eleven 
times, but a* head oE a catechetical school this onpecjal 
Father was p read king ten tine converted an ^ binl no 
occasion to mention heathen gods at nlL Tertiilliaii 
found it nectary to account for Setups popularity hy 
declining that he vcm the patriarch Joseph ; Origan n«m 
it as an argument against the Cheek theory bhut people 
should honour only the gods of their own country ; the 
wlude discussion in Minncius Felix arisen from the typical 
but subsci plainly converted Fagan CieclIIuS saluting the 
image of Serapis which is passing : Arnobiu* rejoices over 
the burning of tiamph 1 temple an Rome jus a pnwf of the 
inefficiency of the god* whom Home had adopted from 
Bgj-pt; and the Church historians all hail the Backing of 
the Alexandrian Scrnpetmi hy Thenphilus ns the greatest 
blow till then struck at Faganumh 1 

With regard to Mithras abo. 1 do not agree with 
Mr. Kennedy's reading of Ins source. M. Cum out and 
Jf. f.iraillot agree that the tonr^diam was not a baptfani 
impirsed, on Mr* Kennedy implies, on every initiate into 
the Mkhmic ike*. but was on the contrary u ceremony 
originally belonging to the worship of Cybelc and only 
practiseij hy & few favoured parson^ The legend of 
severe trial* or +a torturer" for Mkhruic initiates, which 
hack, 1 think, to Moore'* niv^n, i>- equally 

1 Thsa m-s-nwr# uf til® OirisEtfcni*' fear £>i tbsi rivalry nl the laiac ami 
ttUlirfckl ratfgkroi k g-lvT-ii Uy thair *»vh£e ih-Truutum tLe (if 

MKUtmfl under l>T-*fc-i.T,si tail of frfcr*|H*, uu-Jfjr TheoduiiinJi nnd their 
jaMntjen aver Lbe vaulU Odtrivi dirm mnwanii 

i CumLmt, My*s„ tfc JUrAra. HH3, |* : OrsiOoU epu cin, pp. 345, 

Jill y*t ti«j MiLhrtUti had a UptiliH of wiiwr for tho reiniMiim of 
tilt* whii?li wm ippnnmtlj given t-o tv*:!)' initiate. !f« ^/f-amwWn, h. 

[I, 200^ -h for Ratbtfritije^ 
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baseless, and I have said elsewhere that the Mithnrn yt-t 
ilLflcoveriid arc all too liny for any such tests yf courage 
not as purely symbolical or 11 make-believe H as the 
Masonic to have been used therein. There is no 
reform Tor thinking that the priests of Mithras 
dejiveh*d n discourse * n in their eaves* the passage which 
Mr + Kennedy ijaotes from J 05 tin Martyr merely .saying 
that those who bunded down the mysteries "contrived 
to use the words of righteousness ", the allusion being 
to some wards of Isaiah to which Justin probably 
thought he saw a likeness in some lost work on 
MLChraa worship such a* the writing* of Eubulua and 
FalhisA Nor can it he said with Mr. Kennedy that 
Mithras WSS " only one of the various sun-grab who were 
striving lor suprern my'\ Small ns b our written evidence 
for the real nature of the Mithraic teaching, the scenes in 
which Mithras is represented as driving in the char hit 
with Helium or Sob receiving hk homage, and ascending 
with him to the celestial light, ah owe (hat In? was nut 
lifetsi died with any classics! sun-god by ins worsHpperfc* 

Not less Unconsciously misleading' 1 think, is 
Mr. Kennedy when he treat a the religions of Seraph, 
JsK rvinl Mithras os having the same dmracterbitiefl and 
Eloigns the tenets of one to the other. Thus, lie attributes 
the doctrine of nieteinpsychosii to the Alexandrian 
religion as well as to the Mithraifl, although there in 
no ti rice of it in Dither Aptileius or JSlius Aristides. Ho 
says, too, that I lay what he seems to consider un¬ 
warranted stress cm the monotheism of both faiths. 
Of Lite monotheism of the Alexandrian 1 have no doubt 
whatever, and 1 have in a special study sought to show 
that SerupiSp hh, ami Horns were to their worshippers 

1 Not thm 11 Mil hrw myMOtmruta anLUtitm", hat «E rk **£ m&p* v 
liwdnnjpw JunUn'i lei l i* jri*en in Cummil* Tvrls* *J 

J/«w w rti^nlf, li v |j. 20. 

* S<Mi /Wrurm-rH, Hp Jip. snip £U t ^44, ’24T, 
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“three persons find otic god" in n very real sense. 1 But 
the Mithmiu IwriaT is in a perfectly different category* 
Circumstantial as the evidence is, the ninjav altar-pieces 
in which the Tauroctatiy figure* blow an arch filled with 
the Graeco-Roman pantheon headed hv Jupiter show 
conclusively to my mind that Mithras vas never looked 
tipou as the Supreme Deity, lint as the vicegerent of 
a higher power who after the fashion of the time was 
considered to manifest himself in nature under various 
forms, Tim parallel between this and the system of the 
Pistis Soph in, where the Inefieble One reigns supreme 
over all that is, but exercises his sway through the 
First Mystery with whom Jesus identities Himself, is 
exact. 

Tins brings me hack to Mr, Kennedy's contention that 
the worship of Scrapis, Lats, and Mithras did not pave the 
way for Christianity. 1 have elsewhere said that to my 
mind Christianity in its inception neither borrowed nor 
wanted any help from earlier religions. But it nonius to 
me useless to deny that many or its practices—iiioundiism 
and tlw tonsure, for instance—were adopted from the 
Alexandrian worship and perhaps others from that of 
Mithras also. What I have been concerned to show is 
that these faiths exercised a very cogent influence on the 
Gnostic sects whose relics l Have studied, and that in 
particular it is impossible to understand the language of 
writings like the Pixti* Soph hi, the Bruce Papyrus, and 
the Manic!m?uti treatises without a knowledge of those 
pre-Christian faiths. Thb is my reason for having given 
some account of them in my book. 

Finally, may I say that I cannot share Mr. Kennedy's 
admiration for wlmt ho calls genetically Gnosticism, or 
think with him that it expressed ideas which the world 

! "Tha CJrct'k VVtfrabLp af Scraplji Blue I PiaBA* 11H4, pp* Wfcf-7^- 

Opu iifrjfl imnl! v, hoviuirdr, bey find the vcilivc InicripUffli u£ Artill* 
Efitlltnttf, “TlittU th« taut! whfo rtrt u-tl tbiquGtfld by Mr- Kenneth'. 
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will not willingly 3 i-l Jit*? 1 li seem* to my that it mis 
founded on a conception of the u ui ve iso ami man's place 
in it which W(J now know to E>a emmeouSp ami if followed 
to its logical conclusion would have led to the negation 
of all religion whatever. Few human. institutions are 
entirely evil, bat it in probable that the only beneficent 
work of Gnosticism was fulfilled when it became a 
stepping-storm for the ancient world on its way from 
Paganism to the Christianity which not only provided 
a much-needed ixmd of Unity to the Western world, hat 
preserved for it in » form capable of revival the most 
vulLiable features of the Greek culture. Yet I am now, as 
always, open to Ik convinced. 

F. Llggk. 


MANUSOItDPT UlSMAlSfi OF BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
The following note, cmumsimeaUd to me by Professor 
Sylvain Lev ip may he of general interest. 

A. F. Rudolf Hqehnle* 

Le teste 0 des 11 Miscellaneous Fragments edited by 
Hr. F W. Thomas' 1 (J/aiiuacri^ Rcnwim of Buddhist 
Li ^ra hire. vol i r pp. 121-5) est un fragment du 
Siiryagarbha sutnk Averti par la nom du rat Khurusia. 
qtit s + y fcrouve mentioning M. Thomas uvait eu la Lont4 de 
rappekr h ce propos un article qua j'avnm public dans Se 
Bulletin de l Ecolc Fraiigahe d'Fxtreiiie Orient, vol. iv, 
pp. 543-7E, H especially p* 5ti5/ T J'y aignalais un 
veritable cours dWroaomfo prof east par ]e m KlinmsUu 
ii Tusngo dcs dicui. Lv fragment 0 fait parti e de c4t 
expose; main la version chtnoiae due a Nareudmyalas no 
suit pas lit mime ordre quo lorighal Sanscrit. L*> recto 
de la page eL In premiere li^ncs du verso correspondent 
dans la version cliinoise (Ta fawj teng in fti king, eh. 42; 
Oil Tokyo* \li. 3) aus colonne* 15-20 do 'p, 40 S| ct aus 
1 JKAS. 1017* p. ttw. 



the maqamat of hath’ at: zauak a l-H Ait a ba y r j <-11 

colotmes 1-3 <k p, 41*. Le= liguo# 2-0 du ™rao corre¬ 
spondent AUX colon™* 15-20 de p. 4S\ et aus coltmm- 1 3 
■le p. 42* 1 . k version chi noise iiitrorluit done cotre res 
deux portion^ du texts un long devdoppement, prl-s do 
ft ,000 earac$|rftk 

L;i similarity avqc !e fragment 6 bignal^e par M. 
sVxplique alsemenl, L’mi yCundragmUrt) et latitre 
(Sfirvar/urWnO provienuont dim manure fit du Mnha- 
stufanipatn oil ces deux shtra se trouveut in cor pores. Me 
sera-t-il perm is de rappukr qne j’nvais attire 1 attention 
H11 r In popularity de in collection MnUasattUiipata dans 
1'Asie Cent rale ? (Bulletin dc I'Ecok Fmmjawe d r Extreme 
Orient, voL v. pp. 253 ^qq.l. 


THE MAQAMA.T til* B.U'I AZ ZAMAN AL-HAMADAEI 
Professor Hirachfcld in his recension of the translation 
by Mr. Preudcrgnst sinks tlint only a few of the Woqamnt 
kid been translated into Gorman before the present 
complete version, referring to Anchor's mther poor 
rendering of eight pieces published in 1S-H, However, 
ail the remaining JJD^Rinat have alBO been trattslated^iiito 
German by Dr. O. Bencher, which translation appeared in 
book form of only 100 copies (Leanberg! in 101S. This 
translation, which is in rhymed pros*, is based in addition 
to the availnbk printed editions (Teheran 12W, Stamlnl 
1298 a.h., and Ikirouth lSSU a.D.) upon indmaeripu in 
Constantinople which Rescher was able to consult there, 
and width gave sonic improved readings of text. At 
Dr, Reseller’s request 1 looked through the proof-sheets of 
his translation as they were printed otV, and I expressed 
trj him my opinion that the interest in this class of 
Arabic literature was hardly worth the amount of irtbour 
bestowed upon it, as Hu in ad finis taste would hardly 
appejil to European readers; but opinions may differ in 
this respect, Ilaumdiitil is more natural in his style than 
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Uia initiator al-llnrtrf , but alter nil gives an overdrawn 
picture of t lie life in bis tipji's, 1 lie bi-*t biographies of 
UftinodAm are found in Yacht's Irsbad, i, 37-U8, am] 
Tha'&bibl YuUtiia, iv, 167-204, A* tin- tram. I a ti cm of 
Dr, Readier way not be obtainable, I shall be please i to 
jitftce my copy at the disqm.srtl of scholars who wish to 
pursue ill is class of literature further, 

F. K he neotv. 


THE UQttXB FBLABS IN CHINA 

It is only nine* the public Lion of the January Journal 
tlmt I have been able to see the modern text of 
Marignolli il ‘ Finite* Jfarum Bolmuiicamm, of wliich 
I hint learnt the existence from M, CorJiers note on 
p. 202 of Cathay, vol. iii. The test occupies pp. 432-604 
of ton,, i,i of Font™ for. Boh., Pr*g, 1832, and is edited 
by Jos, Kmler with int rod net ion ipp. 487-430) and brief 
footuutes, It appears to l»a litoral transcript of the MS. 
(which the editor seems to date .from the loth century l* 
with modem puiictunLIou, 

In tlie passu-p* printed in the January Journal Einler's 
tcNt di libra from that of Dobtier in some small points of 
spelling (e for k, c for t, etc,), in the use of capitals 
(impemtor, papa, etc,; but Fraucia Sot fraiieia, etc,), in 
the very frequent omission of the comma before in 
printing eb for &, in the disuse of italics except in the 
words Credo , , , dei&m and De , . , hij^ioria, and in the 
following instil is :— 


IfrltlNElfc 

p. 26. inaermmiL X-.,i 
27. By#inianm&i& 
Jaujwnsium 
LXXIL 

Joim Pape, 
iUiisaaa, baptisevimtia 


Eimfcc 

inseramiifl, nos 
ft] nsaiief] *33 
Jcvtintiiritiiu 

72 

donn pape; 

et baptimvimiiH 
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Ik>nsUt 

28- Cjfotfafl JTtigcm 
psulmo 
nobifl, eraniiis 
Hfibent etixuiii 
29 . Iiiipe[ra|tor 
Maut i 


Etk bpc 
SO. Intina, 

M. k 

umjimrn. Ubi 
armatoram, S ue red 
dcpo^lLoriuilL habant 
ebdtm ancle 
terrain 
JVimbrir 


EwLiat 

Cyolloskagan 

pfialtntfi 

nobis* Emm us 
Habcnt miiin 
* iiupemtor 

Maim 

(anil so below) 

Ethiopia 
fiHina \ 
wile ct 
vmquam; ubi 
arm atom in. J tiered 
dapositorimn. Haircut 
cbdomadin 
Terrain 
Mi nb jar 


The piissagen in questipii nre found in Fontcs Iki\ BoL, 
tom. lii, pp. 494 41*7, 491*. 500- Sir tt. Yula wonjd have 
Uen specially interest*! to learn that the P»g SIS, 
ivaliy teads Mnniti mid Millibar, if not (m one may still 
& aspect) Millibar. 

In ip v own transcript of ttobrters text the loll owing 
corrections sliijultl be Iivivbp. 1 + Lronieum f p. 
qmultageahuni: p*80, iufeiiorL And nn p. VA the version 
Q f the Pope s letter should bogi m 1 Amongst the other 
anxieties which aril laid on Os from the dul\ of the 
mstnml otiice committed to u.s rfe, 

1 - a n m 


I 1 IN HEY MEMORIAL MEDAL OF THE IIYDELIAIJaD 
A liC I LEOtOG I PAL SOCIET Y 
The Hyderabad Archeological Society, nn April -Mr 
10Itb decided that a Gold Medal be instituted to com¬ 
memorate the memory of Sir Alexander 1 mhey, K.L.S.I., 
CJLR, the Founder and first President of the Society. 
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liqnrfutii.u* 

1. I lift Pitihey Memorial Hold Medal shall be mvni'doil 
triennial ly for the Lost work on Dcccan Archflialogy or 
History, in accordance with tin; subjoined rnndltuuiiL 

J'hfl cooi|wtil,ieii shall lie open to sclioJara in any 
part of the world. 

3« Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject 
chosen by thelu selves relating to Deccutt Anjhteoiogy or 
History. Tlw Ltitsii should be on unpublished work, fiv, 
it published, it sliould not have Iwen publuhed more than 
two years before its submission for the Pinhev Medal. 

■k Theses for the first competition will be received up 
to the end of October. 1918,, and subsequently in the 
October of every third year, be, in October, 1921. 192-1, 
ami so on. 

5. If the selected thesis is an unpublished work, the 
Society, at the recommendation of the Council, shall have 
the right to publish it in the Society's Journal 

b. If in the opinion of the Council none of the theses 
submitted in any year are of special value, the Medal 
shall not Isi awarded in that year, 

7. ff a thesis is written in any language other than 
English, the competitor shall furnish an English i reins¬ 
tation thereof. 
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.Tataka Tales, selected und edited with Introduction ami 
Nfitcs. By B. T. Francis and E .T- Thomas. n>. siv. 

■IS 8. Cambridge, 191 d. 

The present collection is extremely interesting; from 
more than one point of view, especially in bring a selection 
of Oriental tales of a definite literary origin. For out of 
the sea of Buddhist tales called the Jatakn the authors 
have fished up some pf the numerous pearls, have polished 
them a little, separated them front tile nuum in which 
they luiye Iwm embedded, and have strung them together 
and presented them to the Western reader. Wo Gli<i 
among these tales, acme well known, others less well 
known, fables of animals, apologues, stories of monks, aft 
they have been told many centuries ago. It may Vie that i'} 
this process of dimmatmn the original form of the fables 
and talcs may have been recovered. It is nut unlikely 
that the primitive form was very much akin to tin- 
latest presentation before the talc or fable had been'used 
for a didactic purpose, to inculcate a moral or to explain 
an act in the life of the Holy One, They were then 
adapted to a specific purpose. Now they have been freed 
from these external encumbrance*. They had been 
invented for that very purpose, and have afterwards by 
a process of elimination and modification become simple 
tales, told independently for their own takes. Hert-m 
lies otic of the drawbacks of the collection from the wider 
• point of view. The tales have been taken out of their 
setting. One single incident and no more which s ®*h 
a tak°ia in the little drama of the Jntakn. Wanes now 
self-contained. It is no longer an apt illustration of an 
old ploka, not the solution of an eschatological riddle, but 
a mere play of fancy, the child of poetic imagination. 
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Th« whole set*tie dias vanished. We see no longer Hint 
dainty picture of the Master lovingly surrounded Ijy 
fiiixlrful disciples; the personal touch. the iuuiiiiij outlook, 
are no lunger there. But the tale, bare us it is, has still 
J1 claim 14*00 our attention, nod tt receives it in this well- 
considered and carefully selected collection. Each tale, 
moreover, has a life uf its own, and it is not the least 
fascinating chapter In the modem study of folklore to 
follow up the life-story of n futile nr a tale. Either earlier 
than the Jatakn or becoming detached from it—and it i- 
n moot question not easy to lie solved—this selfsame talc 
o-eiirs often elsewhere, either independently in the modem 
<>■.lections id folktales gathered comparatirelv recently 
from the month of the people or in other collections of 
a more ancient literary origin. They arc aha found 
atuon to the European folktales with noteworthy and 
si'indicant variation# and modifications- The authors 
have not lost sight of this important, aspect, in tin* 
evolution of tin* fables and tales, Jo the notes appended 
numerous parallels have been adduced. They have, of 
cours,'. not exhausted the number, and were the book om: 
only’dedicated to the comparative study of folk teles more 
would have been demanded of them. But one must be 
thankful for as much as hns already lx»en given. 

there is now one side issue upon which 1 cannot 
forlwar frem touching. Here we have an unintentional 
proof for the migration of tales from East to West The 
interest in sud 1 tales lias always been keen. If not for it, 
this lxK>k may possibly also not have been published. This 
is n mere repetition of the history of the spread i-,f (j lCf 
Panebntnntra, and other Eastern stories in the Middle 
Ages, also favoured by the discovery of printing, Before 
tlmt time it travelled either in a written form or by wav 
**f mouth *w an orally recounted tale or apologue, ' Thcv 
alwrtva found their way from country to eoimtry. But 
then such books were “cheap baiks", the ware of the 
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cheapiiiim. TJus collection, however, is so expensively 
•lihI so well printed that it cannot easily got into the 
r hen |i mail r sack, mill from his into Unit of the folk. 
I sincerely trust thnl the authors and publishers will 
consider fnvouraliiy tin? advisability nf issuing n cheap 
reprint of a book which has so much to raomnkaad it to 
a larger public ns has tins collection of old Indian tales. 

M. (J. 


Tiie Iijkas of the Western' Semites coxceiinivo tut 

Navel of the burnt. By A. <J, Vi essisce* pp- no. 

Co, Amsterdam. October, 1910, 

When the pious monk at Athens or some ascetic recluse 
in the Buddhist uumiisteries in the East wua lost in the 
contemplation of his navel, lie readied this ecstatic -stat-' 
uot hv this con cell tratiou of mind and will on one jn.irt.inn 
of his own body. lie contemplated symbolically anti 
figuratively the navel of thu earth, the centre of the 
Universe. Ill his cosmogonic conceptions the earth was 
a Hat salver with inline uneven protuberances covered by 
tile cup of the heaven. Thu centre of the earth, a 
prominent mountain peak, was ns it were the starting- 
point from which the creation proceeded. It was lhe ji.fice 
first touched by the hand of thu creative power, and 
thus endowed with special pre-eminence far above that 
enjoyed by any other portion of this earth. It became 
then the centre of worship, the place nearest to heaven. It 
stood under divine direct protection, which was extended 
to those who lived near it or under hs shadow. For it 
was he Sieved to be a prominent hi I, nr mountain, a peak 
upon which the heavens rest, or a rock of extraordinary 
shape and virtue. The mountain, for In most caws it is 
n mountain, is also the source ftf fertility, and in its caves 
the entrance to the nether world was to lie fonud. flis 
«ttidies initiated by Boscher iu Ins Omphalos are now 
taken up by Professor Wcnsmek. who wisely limits his 
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£yrac r and Arabic traditions. He follows up in a 
systematic and painstaking manner all the trace?? o £ these 
trad It mi is found in the literatures of those peoples. He 
arranges them in groups, and discu^M tlio details with 
the aid and at the lmnds nf the original fiOiWCC^ The 
aatlior displays great ingenuity in the conclusions which 
he draws from philological deductions as well ns from the 
comparisons of local written and oral traditions. Much 
of the old Fagan law, especially the [ire-Mamie* appears 
now in a different light- Of no mean importance is the 
conclusion to width Professor Wensiuck comes as to the 
dependence of Mamie beliefs and traditions on Jewish 
lore nnd on the transferor Jerusalem legends to Mecca and 
t he K an ha. 

J should like to add that Professor Weusmek might 
have referred more fully <pp. 11 it) to the Samaritan 
traditions which cluster round Mount Ciararim amd show 
cloec parallel* to those connected with Mount Zion, It is 
to he regretted that Professor Wensinck should quote the 
Midrn^h Rabbuh by folios, which vary hi every edition, 
instead of the constant chapters and paragraphs 

The book is sure to prove very stimulating to the 
student of Semitic traditions as well as to the folklorist. 
The author deserves this thanks of scholars for this 
excellent and exhaustive monograph. 

3tL G. 


Sfl^tTAKtr Sjssa PAlUllFAJiAWjk, and other Laws relating 
to Buddhist Priests in Ceylon, being a Dissertation 
for the Degree of Master of Laws of Urn University 
vd Cam bridge. By Geome William Woouhoctse. 
American Ceylon Mission l’ress, 191(1. 

The author of this valuable essay observes in his 
profane til At Buddhist Ecch-siasiic.xl Law bn* f ar fts , 
Ceylon is caneerntd, not engaged tli-j attent ion of writefs. 
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We mu understand a certain backwardness in writers 
when we find that- the study of law ns administered in the 
island in genera] baa to cover Boman-Dufcch Law. different 
local laws for different sections u-.g. Tamil#) of the 
co in in unity, the code of Hohauiinedim Law, portions of 
English I iiw and Ordinances passed by the local legislature, 
for" Instance, the Buddhist Temportdlties OrdinWJM of 
iyori. Which defines the status oF the Buddhist Church. 
Mr, Woodhouse defines the ltntits of hia dissertation at the 
beginning, explaining that it deals only with Laws and 
Ciiyturns " relating to the priests of the Orthodox Buddmst 
Church In this connexion it U curious to hear that the 
Xin- or Eiudaiid is head of the Buddhist Church, as the 
Kandyan King was before the old native kingdom of 
Kandy came under British rule in 1816. 

Nevertheless, the Civil Courts do not exercise juris¬ 
diction over the religious community except wliere abuses 
occur In regard to property and civil rights. They do not 
interfere with purely ecclesiastical matters. These are 
|«ft to hi- settled by the ecclesiastical authorities, lu tlm 
eve of the Law, wo aru told, the constitution ul the 
Buddhist Church is based in some measure upon statute 
law, but mostly upon usage which has acquired the force 
of 1 a w, am l upon j nd \dal d ec i si cnis. Th e w I ml1 v s n bject is 
illustrated by numerous decisions, from fS’io onwards, 
which wilt have particular interest for legal readers. 

In the section entitled “The Priesthood" we hare 
another view of the constitution of the Buddhist order of 
monks. Here thw author gives a concise account of the 
traditional constitution of the Sangha as laid down in the 
Pali canonical and mediaeval writings, there are, of 
course, references to the works of Pali and Sinhalese 
scholars ((ingerl)’i S* Hardy, Vi ijesinghc). 

At tills stage students of the old Pali Vi nay a may twgin 
to ihink they arc going to keep abreast w ith the legal 
expert; but they will toon drop behind, However, they 
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will be nut the U?ss interested in some modem points,such 
a-s 4 [a Buddhist priest] is also privileged from serving a*? 
an assessor or juror at Criminal Sessions; and is immune 
from arrest for civil debt while performing the functions 
of his utiice JP . 

The Law of Inheritance or Succession p as treated by 
Mr* Wpodhouao, has to do first with the "earthly 
possessions:' 1 of the Buddhist monk. This phrase urouJd 
originally only cover the eight requisites i t jHirikkUmt) of 
the warn daring reclame bound by a vow of poverty, ft 
now implies property both movable and immovable. The 
Courts therefore have to judge certain questions, e g. the 
rights of temporal representatives of a deceased monk or 
of his spiritual suceesdur, as tha case may be. The monk 
may dispose of his private property by deed or will* but 
not of temple property p for which he may be trustee. 
Next we Come to the rules regulating Jf spiritual sue- 
cession V that js r succession to incumbency of a vihilra; 
the general and old rule being that the pupil (si&sui) is the 
heir, Mr. Woodhomtc lias conic to the conclusion that the 
Buddhist rules regulating the spiritual succeB&ioit "arc 
itoHed on the old Hindu law regulating religious endow¬ 
ments"* Without venturing to question hh conclusion, 
reached after long and dose study of the subject, we must 
remark that though tin: rules of succession may have best* 
formulated ill tha Buddhist community about "the I sit 
century UXZ? thk was ml the date of the introduction 
of Buddhism into Ceylon r \ The archeological evidence 
for an earlier date, even It there were no other, would 
satisfy Mr. Wood house in his most judicial mood, if ho 
had given attention to it. 

The e>say is very short and crammed with knowledge. 
The author speaks 'of an intention to produce a higher 
work (his own word is fJ pretentious M ) on the same 
subject. It 5 b to lie hoped that lie will carry out ids plan. 

SL H + B. 
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XICHIREN, T£l E E UDPHIST PROPHET. Ey M AS AH aTSU 

A^e^aki, If. A,, Litt. D. Cambridge: Harvard Uiit* 

versi ty Pr^ P 1916. 

When the learned author of Xkhiren wi ts Professor of 
Japans Literature and Life at Harvard, he was urged 
by Professor Koyce to write something on the subject of 
the present work. The request arose from a reference 
t.j the Prophet of Japan occurring in Dr. Anesaki’s essay 
on the AW//A^ Conceit oh o/ /n/V. which had b«m 
designed as a counterpart to the Harvard Professors 
treatment of the Christian doctrines of life (in Ids book 
The Problem of Christian 11 jy> T The life of Nichinm, 
a5? told in this instructive book, is more than the record of 
one man's days; it is a summary of spiritual events 
in Japanese life centuries ago. How these have had their 
later effect, in the Niehiremte revival of the present time, 
is shown by the author in a very interesting passage of 
his Introduction. 

Nichirera, the fisherman’s sum waa an ouLsEnmling figure 
in the thirteenth century. He was a Buddhist of the 
troubled 41 Latter Days r . an ardent, reformer, a man of 
faith and proud self-emdidence. Moreover, he was one 
without fear of speaking bitter truths and defying 
authority, A spiritual leader he was also a patriot, and + 
to the end, a lover of hh native village by the sea. 
Niehiron was born in 1222 and died in I2ti± His 
monastic training ljegan at the age of 1L Of his 
slaty years of life many were spent in study, and 
Ids works show wide learning and experience of tlie 
teaching and practice of many schools of Buddhism 
besides Shinto and Confuciurnsm He wag not Iho less 
a man of one idea and one resolve, Hha own teaching 
centred on the exclusive worship and study of the 
Sad dll anna-purntarika, of which he favoured Kumars- 
jiva s Chinese translation (a^ 407 >. 

JHaS. JOi?, 40 
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TliSts text, "The Lotus of the Perfect Ijiw," wm-i 
Kkhirea'a inspiration from early manhood to the end 
oF his life. The revelation borne in on his mind by his 
own reading spiritual and intensely personal at the same 
time, of the discourses and prophecies of the test, was For 
iiim the one and absolute Truth, anti by it he set himself 
to 3ive. tie never wavered in his conviction tlicit he was 
the redncai nation of the saint Yiristacaritra, primeval 
disciple of Sftkyjunum, and that he* Nichircn, was pre¬ 
destined to establish the only true religion of the Buddha 
in the days of the Letter Law, when all other forms of 
Buddhism should have arisen successively anil come to an 
end, Nichsren was a reformer in ninny senses As a 
'Buddhist teacher he would not have any compromise 
with the enervating mysticism and superstition that he 
encountered in all classes in Japan, As a patriot he was 
revolted by Hindu influences in religion, degeneracy in 
official Buddhism, corruption and disloyalty hi secular 
government, and gem nil falling away from faith and 
virtue in the people. He foresaw and warned his fellow- 
country men of the peril of the Mongol invasion, which 
did, in fact, come to pass in his own time. Xichiren, 
indeed r thought that his people deserved the scourge, yet, 
with a chamctcristic loftiness of feeling, he wrote when 
the news of Invasion came; ' Tim LiitU Mongols have 
come to attack Grmt Japan/ 1 1 1 is mind went forward 
Li3 the hope of n Japan purged by suffering, renewed and 
won to the true faith- 

Fur a great part of hia lifts ns a teacher, Niehireii 
suffered persecution and exile. His sufferings arc known 
t > ua by passages of his writings which reflect another 
side of this strenuous reformer. He had the experiences 
that come to natures gifted for human relations and 
framed no less for communion with nature. He gives ua 
glimpses of life in a forest hermitage, delicate pictures 
of moonlight and rain and meditation in a lovely peace. 
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And ther^ are letters to disciples that reveal very 
touchingly a great devotion given and returned. The 
Inst eight years of Xkhiren's life were spent in the 
trout] ml spot called by him the earthly paradise * 
He wflji not u man to neglect at any time the neeomiry, 
practical life of humanity. As he had never teased, in 
a life of religious renunciation, to strive for his country a 
betterment and care for its safety, so in the seclusion 
of his later years he dwelt much on the thought of 
establishing a definite centre on earth for the Buddhist 
religion. His plan united the ideal and the practical. 
He aimed at founding what his biographer calls the Holy 
See of Buddhism* The Japanese teacher could conceive 
only Japan as the visible centre of the faith; but yet to 
Xiehiren the mystic Japan meant 11 the whole world", 

■ The individual* the nation, the world, and the kingdom 
of Buddha—these terms stand for different aspects of the 
one idea!." -"The Holy Catholic Church of Buddhism is 
to have the world, the whole Cosmos, as its stage; while 
the Cosmos is not to he conceived as a mere universe in 
space, hut essentially exists in the heart of every true 
Buddhist* 1 ' 1 In these phrases his conception of the I My 
See is summed up. 

Professor AncaakPs brief treatment of Kichmif* life 
and doctrine is admirable in style, in dearness of 
arrangement, and choice of essential points. His 
analysis of the Siaddharumpumiarikn will help readers 
unfamiliar with the text itself to grasp tlic tradition to 
which N id siren adhered* and the study of his personality 
conveys without effort or even much colouring a deep 
impression of the power, vision, and faith of the prophet 
of Japan from the hrst inward revelation ol his mission 
until, worn out with hardship and struggle, Sic died 
surrounded by his disciples, peacefully joining with them 
in the " Stands of Eternity ,f * 

Professor Anesnki has added as Appendix a lucid 
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chapter on the u Buddhist Conception of Reality " and the 
Orthodox Middle Path of Ma.hayfi.na Doctrine. S^n 
with the Appendix he has co eh pressed hm substantial 
little book into 1GQ pages. The render who likes to skip 
will he puzzled where to begin; the student will reap 
a reward of knowledge very happily imparted. 

m h. b. 


Meuoriiis of Sir William Makkry, KXM.Ii By his 
Wife, Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 1917. 

In this ljouk Lady Mrirkhy baa written briefly a life of 
hvr husband. Bora ill I S3 9 he went up 10 Oxford,, 
entering at MerUm College in ISICknnd took hi* degree 
with first eh is* honours hi Mathematics in 1850. Siw.n 
afterwards lie studied Uw and was called to the Bar in 
I85G. Before that, and also In after years, lie paid 
fre-jiien ! . visits in the < kmtkiezLt, making the acijiirtmunicc 
of many disti iignin bed men ; and he gave valuable help 
too to Mrs. Austin, who was editing her husband's lectures 
on Jurisprudence. In he was appointed Recorder of 
Buckingluini, mid in 1SGG a Judge oE the High Court at 
Calcutta. He then married Mrs. Austin's gimid-niece and 
the next twelve years wore spent in India, where he 
established n distinguished reputation as a Judge. In 
1 ST I lie published his well-known work, the ElemsntA 
o/ Law. He retired in 1878 and took up the newly 
created position of Header in Indian Law in Oxford under 
Llie aclkOiiic for training Indian Civil Service pro bat loners 
there, and helped greatly to the hucccsh of the scheme. 
The Colleges and University bestowed honour* on him, 
and he received a knighthood in 1889. He took a 
prominent part hi the University, in the County Council, 
in political affaire, and in many brand tea of social 
amelioration for some thirty years, but waa then obliged 
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gradually to restrict bis activities and passed away 
quietly m October, 1914. 

The two spheres of his life that touch the scope oE 
tins Journal were his judicial service in India and his 
subsequent connexion with India, though in retirement* 
when his influence over the probationers was real and 
appreciated. He was always a liberal, advanced mid 
independent, yet ever judlci ally -minded, and his advice 
was constantly sought upon important questions. While 
in India he chafed at much of its otHdnlism, and insisted 
on the need for higher training in law fur nil persons 
connected with the law, whether judges or advocates. 
On this matter his views an? stated plainly yet briefly, 
in which he maintained the e^niial importance of legal 
attain me tits in judicial appointments* even apart from 
knowledge and experience of India and its people*; and 
much lias since be- n done to remedy the defects he pointed 
out. III politics he desired reforms and looked with 
favour on the Indian Congress movement. 

These Mt^napitta are charmingly written. All the naum 
events of Sir William's long and distinguished life, whether 
private or public, are narrated, not at length or elaborately, 
yet with sufficient touch to set them happily in clear and 
fair perspective. 

F. R P. 


Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. By L S. S. 

GWJaeley, Indian Civil Service. Cambridge : 

IT□ iverai ty Press. 1917, 

This is one of the scries of Provincial Geographies of 
India, published under the general editorship of Professor 
Sir T. IT, Holland, Bengal itself forms a true geo¬ 
graphical area, to which the small border state of Sikkim 
may naturally he attached. The Province of Bihar and 
Orissa i* a mere political expedient combining two areas 
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with n■> geographical unity. All these territories, however 
have l»cn so long linked together administratively. tliaL 
a moderate-size*! geography could hardly deal with them 
otherwise than conjointly. 

This account deals first with the physical conditions, 
tire mountains ami hills, rivers, estuaries and ports, islands, 
climates, geology and minerals; next with the natural 
history, the tiora and forests and zoology ; it then reviews 
the human conditions, the various peoples, their religions 
and languages in past tiiues and nl present, agriculture, 
industries and trade ; and concludes with notices of those 
who have Wen distinguished in history, science, literature, 
etc., and of the chief towns. All these subjects, with one 
qualification, have been well surveyed and ascertain sill, 
and are here described succinctly and clearly iti their 
general aspecLs,diversified with many notices of i nteresting 
special «r local peculiarities, and clearly presented to the 
eye by well-executed illustrations. That one qualification 
comprises the subjects of ethnology, ancient history and 
religion. On the two farmer of these subjects Mi. O'Malley 
has summarized our knowledge ho far as it is accepted at 
present ; but it is doubtful whether sound ethnological 
conclusions can safely be formed according to such readv 
formula* :is have Item framed in (lie p.^t. The subject of 
rdiginu is the must complicated and difficult of all that be 
has discussed, because of the extraordinary differences in 
thfj religious and social culture among the heterogeneous 
peoples treated of. and certain general remarks that be 
bus quoted from the Round T<thl* are smart rather tlmn 
accurate. Still, taken all m all bis descriptions arc a fair 
attempt to set out concisely what rather baffle? t w jn« 
fluminamed 

The book » clearly and attractively written, and 
Contains a large amount oi information well selected 
and co-ordinated 


f. vl p. 
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The Mikbob of Gesture: being thu Abhhmya Darpana 
of Nrnidikoavam. Translated into English by 
Asanda Coomaeu&wamv and Gopala Kiustxavva 
' DuggiraLa. With Introduction and Illustrations. 
Syo; pp, i. 52 with 1+ plates. Cnmbrictgft (Mas*-) 
Harvard University I'reaa. 1017. 

The Abhinaya-darpataa is a little Sanskrit nmmml of 
the art of gesticulation ha practised in the drama and 
mimetic dance* of India, and was originally published 
with a TdugU interpretation by Mnilabhftehi Tiruven- 
katacliarl ii from the Vyavahara-tarafi^ini Press at Madras 
itt 1S74. The volume now before ua is n translation of 
that work in its second edition (1$B7). with a pro face by 
Dr. Coomaroswamy, The Abhinaya-darpanu Is ascribed 
by itself to the legendary Nandi kH4 vara. The author, 
evidently a person with a gentle sense of humour ( 
prelude* it with a It Lite dialogue in which Lbe god India 
ontreuts Nandik^varu to favour him with a recitation nf 
the BlmratArnavu. an exposition of the ail of dancing, but 
on learning that thin work con tains 4.000 dlokaa he hastily 
changes his mi ad and prays for a more concise discourse, 
whereupon Nandifce&vara obliges him with the Abhimiya- 
ilarpaim, which* lie assures him is an abridgment of the 
formidable Bharatarmviu * 

The author then proceeds do tine the dancer 

performed in drama corn bin d with the plot, ttyl tjn t the 
mimetic dance inspired with the resthetic ^nalitles f man, 
Mur-i, etch), and write, mere dancing without expression 
n[ theme and aesthetic ijuality, and therefore outside the 
scoptj of our work. He then describes the audience, the 
stage, and the mala and female dancers t>£ lUffa/a and 
nt'lipt. Tins brings him la hi^ main theme, gesture as an 
expression of the theme of the aetor-dancer's rhythmic 
• motion t and he analyses it according a* it h performed 
by the head, glances, neck, and hands, with extremely 
d aborato *u hd i v isi oil 
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The me of gesture as a menus of interpreting ideas— 
either done or in q$nnbi nation with the spoken word— is 
one of the most important Conventions of Indian art, and 
extends beyond the stage into the domain* of plastic art, 
statuary, and painting. I si every picture and statue the 
posture of the body and the mt 'tdra* assumed by the 
hand* are of the deepest significance in interpreting 
the artist's intention. Of the elaborate gestnre-kehnicjuc 
of the actor which forms a branch of this system, 
Dr* CoomaraBWimy truly remarks in his thoughtful 
preface: "It is the action, not the actor, which is essential 
to dramatic art. Under these Condition^, of course, there 
is no room for any amateur upon the stage j in fact, the 
amateur does not exist in Oriental art.* And naturally 
the capacity to understand and appreciate the beauty of 
such artistic con vent Eons, like the capacity to fed the 
charm of the written or spoken word refined by eon tnvies 
or literary tradition and labour, depends upon the esthetic 
endowment and training of the spectator. Tlie present 
book is of real value in throwing light upon this field of 
dainty art and thus enabling the Western student to 
understand the point of view of the Oriental, though he 
may be unable to share his esthetic sent hue n La. 

L B, Baiinett. 
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SIR GASTON MAS PERU, K.C.M.G, 

Wt regret to record the death. on dune 30 lost year, of 
mu' ib’stinguishod Honorary Member, Sir tiisten Miisperu, 
who had brig been regarded us the foremost Egyptologist 
of his generation. Among at udent® of Egyptian antiquity 
be was tlte lost of the great scholars who were able to 
include within the range of their activity Lhu various 
branches of inquiry which tend more and more to become 
subjects of specialised study. I» any survey of his career 
oim in most struck by this extraordinary versatility. To 
most people bis name will bo familiar as that of one of 
the few great historians of ihe ancient world,his H1sto ire 
tmclewM dea peitpli!* de ('Orient ehtutique (which also 
appeared in an English form) surveying the ancient 
history of Egypt and Western Asia in the light of modern 
excavation and research. By Egyptian philologist* he 
will alwavs lie remembered us the first editor ami trans. 
lator of the " Pyramid Texts ", the earlier form assumed 
by those magical compositions for the benefit of the dead 
which wo re known by the Egyptians themselves as the 
>< Chapters of Coming Forth by Day" and are conveniently 
referred to by modem writers as the " Book of the Dead . 
He wrote much on art. mythology, and religion, and every¬ 
thing he published Iwra the imprest* of hia keen insight 
and attractive style. As editor of the RectoU ik imeant 
and a-s Director of the Egyptian Service des Antiquity he 
exerted a wide influence on others' work. In the latter 
capacity he came into close relations with British official 
li Fe in Egy pt, and his success in t his difficult adtmuistrativu 
. post won him the English title he was proud to bear. It 
is strange that, in spite of Ui* large circle of English 
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friend a, lie should ©niy once have visited thb country, 
when in 1887 he was given by Oxford the honorary 
degree of 1>J L It nmy he added that at Oxford he 
was also elects 1 to mi bcmarary fellowship at Queen's 

College. 

The main fuels of hi* career may be briefly recorded, 
itnspero was ljorn at Milan on June 23, XM\h and, though 
of Italian piuwd«go* he was a Frenchman by both training 
and sy i upai 1 1 it?* r having been naturalized at tm early age T 
Already as a boy he was keenly interested in Egyptology, 
and it was in consequence of these extraneous studies that 
lie fell under the influence of the French Egyptologist 
E. de Rauge, whose assistant he became, in ISGLh at the 
Eccile ties Halites Etudes ; on the latter & death five years 
later Ire succeeded him as Professor at the College de 
Prance, The foundation in Cairo of the Institut fmu^ais 
d'jucheologie orientals was the occoaion of Maspero'a first 
eonnexion with Egypt. At the beginning of 188 1 he 
went out as Its first director and, on Mariettas death 
a few weeks later, lie became head of the Buliq Museum 
and director of excavations. In the following year Id* 
work was interrupted for a time, when with the other 
European residents lie had to leave the country in 
consequence of Arabi’s revolt. It was during Mospero’s 
first directorship that tlie discovery was made of tin- 
famous hiding-place at I)«ir cl-Bahari, where the mummies 
of Egyptian kings had been stored away aL the time of 
the Twenty-first Dynasty, Stospeto himself was mainly 
occupied at Hits period in continuing Marietta's work of 
excavating the smaller pyramids nt Snqqamh and jn 
collecting and editing the mural texts from the tomb- 
chambers, These were published after his return to Paris 
in ISSfi, his other principal work during the nett thirteen 
years being his great history of antiquity to which at*, 
reference lias already been made. 

1,1 l!S3 9 he Was invited by Lord Cromer to return to 
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Egypt first director of the new Cairo Museum. In 
luhi it ion to reorganizing the Service des Antiquity, 
the departmental importance of which bad considerably 
tncreased in the interval, he devoted himself to the 
arrangement and classification of the collections in the 
new Minie ton, and he inaugurated the great Cam tog ue on 
international lines. Although Mn^pero did not conduct 
excavations himself during his second ilirectorship, he 
superintended the work of his assistants and gave 
considerahle time to the preservation and strengthening 
of existing temples. It also Ml to him to arrange the 
archmoiogicnl survey of Nubia. the monuments of which 
were threatened through the rise of water on the 
construction of the Aswan Dam He resigned the 
directorship in 1914. owing to questions of health, and. 
on his return to Paris a few days before the War. was 
elected Secretary of tho Aeodomie des Inscriptions et 
Belles'Ldttres. But his health did not improve, and the 
' loss of itis son at the Front early in IBS was a severe 
blow to him. Though ho had passed his seventieth ye nr, 
the news of his sudden death, while in the act of 
addressing the Academy, came <is a great shock to his 
ntany friends 

It*has only been possible here to touch lightly on tlm 
principal achievements of an extraordinarily active and 
distinguished career. Any reader desiring a more detailed 
estimate of Maspero's great Influence on Egyptological 
studies and a statement of his attitude towards the vexed 
problems of Egyptian philology, may be referred to the 
intimate account of his life by .Monsieur Edouard Xaville 
In the third volume of the Journal of Egyptian 
Archeology, published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

L, W. King. 
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H. F, AME]>EOZ 

t>Y Lke death of Mr, If. F. Anted roz in March of this 
y«ar the country loses one of its most industrious workers 
tu the Helds of Islamic history and law. Sprung from 
a Huguenot family. Mr, Amcdros was barn in 1851, and 
educated at Winchester, where lie gained a scholarship in 
1800. He passed 1st the examination for Turkish 
1 •mgomniis in 1 ST7 but was rejected on medical grounds, 
Ha was called to the Bar in ISS2, ami for several years 
was one of the Bar Reporters in the Chancery Courts. 
At this time he took up the study of Arabic with great 
keenness, and afterwards spent much of his life in 
research at libraries, both English and foreign, containing 
Arabic MSS., thereby becoming intimately acrpuiEnted 
with most of the contemporary representatives of the 
same study. In 1.004 be published the literary remains 
>.£ Hilal ahSnbi, consisting of a large fragment of hie 
Lvrsj vj tht Iiis' jw and a smaller fragment of Ills History. 
The first of these is one of the most interesting mid 
instructive Ijooks in the Arabic language; in the main it 
is devoted to political biographies of the two most notable 
figures among the viziers of the ‘Abbosids, ILn al Furnt 
and ’All b. ■I«i. whose efforts to maintain the empire 
which had lluqtadirforits head were 1 travel, bat necessarily 
unavailing. The author himself belonged to n family 
which produced one of the most Famous .Secretaries of 
State, whence, though removed from the great viziers 1 JV 
n couple of general ions, he had opportunities of hcnriii" 
Hist-hand or nearly first-hand reminiscences of Litem, If 
the history of Baghdad, which has m recently become 
a British possess ion, were as familiar ns that of Athens or 
Rome, Hi Inis work on the viziers would be a favourite 
with a large eirck of readers, Mr. Amodrae, who as an 
editor was among the most Wnarientioaj, instead of 
providing his Lexis with translations, furnished summaries 
of their contents i n Emglfch ; this plan tins its merits f,, r 
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those who can read Arabic, but it is not calculated to 
render a work tmlhciently accessible to those who arc 
ignorant of its original tongue. 

His second work on a considerable scale was his edition 
of Abfi Ya'lil lia«iEUih 3 s ApjJencfir to the JJt.tiary of 
Damascus. Leyden* 1908, This text starts with the 
events which kd to the transference of Syria from 
the Eastern Caliphate to the Western, and treats of 
the Crusades up to 35T am, M r. AmedroK introduced 
into tile notes mid appendices extracts from oilier 
unpublished chronicles illustrating am] supplementing the 
Statements of the text. The author, known as Ibn 
ai-QalfLriifli| is less attentive to detail than Hilal, hut 
is nevertheless highly instructive. 

Mr. Aniedroz's monographs on various topics appeared 
largely in this Journal, while others were printed jn the 
German magassme Drr latum and the Italian Built'*ino. 
etc. Theta) arc all characteri/.Qcl by thoroughness, and his 
legal training was evidently of help in the composition of 
those which dealt with questions of law. lie was also 
a imndsuirimi, and mat contributions to the journals 
which are concerned with that branch of learning. 

The work which mainly occupied his time during his 
last yeary was n collection of unpublished chrouick& 
Jealing with 1 \ie decI in t of the i ".l l i pliate under Mu<(tadi tr 
aufMiLs success-}and the rise of the Huwaihid dynasty. 
It Is the hope of the present writer that he may he able 
to complete rhis task, which runs into many volumes, 

Mr. Auiedros served on the Council of this Society 
from 1912 to 1913, and was one of the Gibb Trustees, 
taking a keen interest In the works issued W the Tru*i, 

■r 

as will he scon from tire prefaces to Mr Guest's edition n£ 
Hindi and the present writers edition of Ynqnt. Mis 
wide and accurate knowledge was readily placed at 
the disposal of any, whether here or abroad, who 

consulted him. D. S, M, 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on M r y 1917. 

the Right Hod, Sir Mortimer Dimunl. Director. In the 
Chair. 

The following were elected mend ers of the Society :— 

Mr. Rap-aid Sri Bbiiiiiiiti Dftsji* 

Mr. Xamyan Sitaram Ad hi Eati, 

Mr. End hi km Nath Saha, 

Sis nominations were approved for election at the nest 
General Meeting* 

The Secretary then read Lhe Annual Keport. 


Refoht of the Council fob the Yeah 15PI6—17 
1. The Council regret to report the loss by death of ten 
members, including two distinguished Honorary Members. 
They are :— 


Professor Barth (Hon.), 
hir John Id mu. 

Dr. Burl'css* 

Mr. Dewoghraye. 

Mr. J, F. fleet* 


Colonel HoLroyiL 
Professor Maspcro I lion.). 
Sir A- lloutum Scbiniller. 
Mr. l\ Lowell. 

Mr, ttashtuL 


In Mr. Fleet the Society ham lost one who for the h\^i 
forty years haa been n distinguished and honoured 
tnvinhur. lie was elected in 1 *477, mid joined the Council 
in 18(54 for one year when home On lea re, and again in 
1SSS, £1U04B when he served cmithiuously; being elected 
Honorary Secretary m 1S0€. ho held thru office up to the 
time o! Ida death. lib work on Indian epigraphy was 
unequalled, and his loss to wholandiip liud the Society 
will be keenly felt* An account of his career and 
achievements will be found in the April number of the 
.Journal* 
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Another and even older member of the Society Has 
|Hashed away in Dr. Burgesa, who joined the Society as far 
hack as 1S6*>. One of the pioneers of arch Ecological work 
in India, lie appointed Arclucnlagiea! Surveyor of 
Western India in 1873, unci later became Director-Genera] 
of the Archeological Surveys of India. An appreciative 
notice of his life and work by n contemporary Archieo- 
logical .Surveyor In Son them Indio, Hr. ft, Sewell, will 
found in the January number of our Journal. 
Mis. Burgess bus kindly presented to our Library 
valuable collections of her late husband'* mamiseript 
notes and photograph* relating to the cave temples of 
Western India. 

L he deaths are also recorded of three more old member^ 
Sir John Blunt joined the Society in 1861 in the 
early days of his career as British Cornu] in various 
places in the In Car East. His knowledge ami experience 
were wido and deep, and Ids advice was much sought 
after. General Sir A. Hunt mu Schindler, well known to 
all whose interests lie in Persia, was a man of considerable 
attainments, and his knowledge of Persia and its language 
was remarkable. This knowledge he gained during hh 
long career in that country, first in the Telegraph Service, 
then os lirat manager of the Bank of Perak, and finally as 
general advised to the Persian Government Colonel 
Uolrovd was a good Urdu and Persian scholar, and an 
Director of the Education Department in the Punjab did 
excellent work, Hi& textbooks and manuals in both 
Urdu mid Persian are well known, 

-« Tins resignations lire ten in number— 


Lieutenant S* I>orisaiiiy H 
Frule^nr A. Lk Keith. 
Mr. It. JL Mod cod. 

Mr. W. F. Soyco, 

Air. E. T. Richmond, 


Dr. IL J, Lang Scott. 
Major <L Stephenson, 
Mr. R Tabor, 

Mr* W, F. Warren. 
Mr, Slaiuiff Tun Win, 
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Under Rule 25 (fi) the following thirty-four cease to Ik 


members of the Society:— 
Mr. A* R ^f. Aided AIL 
Mr. MinaBadroddiii. 

Mr, H. €. P, Bell. 

Dr, Paid Bronnlc. 

Bflbit Bason ta Kumar 
ChttUerjiv, 

Mr, J + Th Deane. 

Mr, IX I) r Dickson. 

Mr, Ah W. Domingo- 
Mr, J. IX Egan. 

Mouivi Wahtil Husain. 

Mr* NX IX Subrn mania Iyer. 
Mr. Obukio Hydcr Khun. 

M r. M, IX Kd&sker. 

Mr. ftdlt>sli Gh. Majuimlnr. 
Dr* C, Oh ft. MawaoiL 
Mr, M. T. NarAsimbtengAr, 
Mr. L. L, Norayivn. 


Mr. liming Ba Oh. 

Mr, C. P + Gorinda Pillai. 

Mi% €■ F. Farameavararn Pillai. 
# 

Mr, P. Haraytum PillaL 

Hjii Ikzhl Prasad. 

Mr, GJmlara Ruga]* 

Air, \\\ Sheldon Ridge. 

Mr. V. £X BeshachairL 
Mr, Alnhammnd KhikhMtilklu 
Pandit Goswami B* Blianua. 
Baku Lai Sud, 

Air* TajndiUn Pir, 

Mr h Making Ra IX 
Babul NXugendm Nath Vasn. 
Ur. Alfred AYastliD-rp. 

Mr. F. 0- Whtttofc 
Ahmed Zeki Pasha. 


Five persons who were elected as members- liave not 
taken up election l— 

Mr. Xirtual Chandra BanerjL 
Mr, tmjendni Lul Chowdhivry. 

Air, Mnbendm Kumar Ghosh. 

Mr. J, NX Mabant* 

Pundit K. Bhiiskara BostdL 


Tile Council is glad to he hide to announce the accession 
m Honomry Members of the two distinguished French 
scholars. Professor E. Chavatiuos and Professor Sylvam 
L4vL 

The following eighty-One ordinary members have also 
been elected :— 


Mr, Chiruamani Acharvya, 
Mr. A* V* Vcnkatmma Aiynr. 
Air. M. T. Itamaiiwnnii Aiynr. 
Mr. A Mu 1 Qadir Abhtar Sahib, 
Mr. Syod Zahar AIL 

JiLii IS 17 . 


Air. C, F. Argyll-Satby. 

Mr. Amlnu^nnatk Baiit'rjoo. 
Bubo Kednroswar Biinerjcc. 
Air. Lain SiinBiJiraui Berry. 
Mr. Thomas Brown, 
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The Biyht Hun. iair Robert 
Chuimers, GX,E* 

Mr* Lines Chandra Sinhn 
CbiunlimrL 

Mr,Ald-Narul £lut| Cbnudbtiry. 
Mr, Sib <tunj Cheng. 

H,H. Ramil Yunna, the Elay a 
ftfljii of CblirakkaL 
Mr Gajeiulru LaSl rhowiliuiry. 
Dr*G. Everett Conant, 

Mr, WiLnynt Hn&=riu Cosar. 

Mr. Kibtironehuddni Diis^ 
Gupta. 

Mr. J. Bass* 

Mr. 8* A. Duran 

Bab li Dim ran id bar Putt. 

Mr. Labia Praiinl Duit. 

Dr. J. N # Funpihar 
Sir J. G. Frazer. 

Mr. 0. C, Gangooly, 

Sahib Bahadur Md. Abdul 
Gbaui. 

Brijukta Satiacbondm Ghosh- 
The Rev. W G. Goddard. 

Thu Hoy. II. Buchanan Gray. 
Mr, Shinny Gyh 
Major L. A, Ho worth, 

Mr. A* It- Duniiianij Iyengar, 
Mr. K. iiamnr^vasni Iyer. 

!Mr. fimlahd JninL 
Mr, Eugluilia Singh JaspaL 
Frofe^yr Lachmldar EaUiu 
Mr. KuiMbt Rum Kapur* 

The lluo. Chuivilhuri SfiL 
Ismail Khcuu 

FrofflA-itir Leonard W. Kiu^ 
Mr. It. IL Kocha. 

Dr, Stun Konow. 

Mr P Gokolcbaad KohlL 
M r. A. Motors SWloiielL 
Mr. Huryya Prasad Mahajdn, 


Mr. i N, MataflL 

The BeV, N* datihi Shihutkitiu 

Mr, Harnndmnntb Muiirn. 

Sir, Abdul Majid. 

Mr. Guneodm Ch. Mallick. 

The Rev, H. T. Marshall. 

Mr. C, J. MarscUh 
Mr. P, N, Mitttfk 
Balm Fhtmindra Lai Alois ra. 
Mr. Ban tosh Kumar Makberjee. 
iialui Proven* Hi, Mukbupn- 
dhyayo* 

Mr. R. PadmannhhacyrLr, 

Mr. 1L Puutlay. 

Air. Jugesb Ch. PulmuivU. 
MlgS Ethel Pope* 

The Hon. Rni Bahadur M. 

Asthbbdja Prasad. 

Air- Sydney Wilbur Badillo* 
Air. Seth Piwhmimj Rmnwak- 
Air. K. Ririmlra Kaih Bay, 
Rahil Jifcendttuiiith Ray. 
liiibn Dwijendm Nath Roy. 

Mr. gol^ndmiiarnyoii Huy. 
Srfjut J at mini Ki short* Roy. 
Proft'saor Mufti Sid. Sudiei- 
Mr- JitGuiramatli San yd. 

Mr. Marian SI u him St:lb. 
Pandit. Parshti Rama Shastrh 
Lleutfcimut E. S. Sowcrby, 
Prufiesor E, Srinivusaii. 

Mr, Satfditf Bimdara Sunyu- 
narayata. 

Sfr. Nutsi Cri.i|Kkl Tanka ratxiru 
Air, E. ,L Thmuoa. 

SI r. Rimmiu Ran j an Son Gupta 
Vidynbinodc* 

The TUw\ D* A, Walter* 

Air. Oliver Wardrop. 

Captain II. Wilbirlorce-BtlL 
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At the commence til vut of the Wi» p the Assistant 
SeerctaTy* Mr, H. A, Good, joined up with Ms Territorial 
B^sriment and with it went to the Front where ho served 

“7 

Continuously till September lasL when* having attained 
the rank of Acting Sergeant-Major, he waa killed uii 
September 15 leading his men into action in the battle of 
the Somme, lie had held his post of Assistant Secretary 
and Librarian fortes years,having been appointed in 10O5„ 
and his courtesy and attention were greatly appreciated 
by the members generally. The Council much regret bh 
lo^, During his absence his place wa* temporarily filled 
by Miss Fraser, ami in November, 1916, the Gouucil 
appointed her to the vacant post. 

6- ft its with great pleasure that the Council presents 
the Society's accounts for the year, Subscriptions, instead 
of, as was feared, being even less than in 1015, were 
£23 ID*, more. The receipt.-? from the Journal show 
n diminution of £1”, but the total of £299 it- fur from 
unsatisfactory, and the amount received from sates of buck 
numbers qt the Journal stand* at £79. quite above the 
average. On the expenditure side, the hutme account sh 
very nearly the same as last year j the expenditure on 
the Journal a little more. The real saving this year, 
which leaves the Society a balance of £7S of receipts 
over expenditure, is on the Library, This economy was 
practised in the uncertain prospects of the yenr 1916, 
but with so good it balance now in band the Library 
need nut tc starved this year, and a g'n.-l deal of very 
necessary binding and repair of books may to? done, 

7. In the separate publications of the Society two 
works are in progress. One, a volume for the Oriental 
Translation Fund, is on the Philosophy* trans¬ 

lated with introduction and notes by Professor UL The 
work is nearly ready, hut there is difficulty with regard 
to paper which tuny materially retard its publication* 
'The second book wilt be published in the Monograph 
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Series, and is the work mentioned in the last Report m 
I suing on Studio fram the IJimahujaa hy the 

Rev, T. Grahmne Bailey. I'Uk aln* has been delayed 
i rwioy: to the War. The Council lias further undertaken 
for the Prize Publication Fund a volume by Sir George 
Grierson entitled urn? V izyida tn l. an 

account of three me in I nos of tin; Pamir group of Ernninti 
languages, two of which have hitherto been quite 
unknown. Fart of the materials was collected by 
Sir Aural Stein on his journey across the ranges west 
of t^e Pamirs add in the valleys of the Oxus m HI15, 
anti part vtcuh collected by Sir George Grierson himnelf- 
h will form an interesting and important addition to the 
publications of the Society, 

8. The Council is glad to report that with the Imlancr 
of the Indian Exploration Fund tlm work of excavation on 
the Nalatida Site undertaken by the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa* and entrusted to the able care of Dr. D* B. 
Spooner, wm successfully carried on during the year 
1916. In the Journal for January, 1017, p. 154, a brief 
r^rtmr of the preliminary report was givesi, A further 
report showing good progress Inis been lately received. 
The collection of photographs has been placed in an album 
and is now in the Library. 

9. The PaMIe School Gold Moths 1 for 1015-16 was won 
by J. E, If well f of Dcustono College, for km essay on the 
Emperor Babur, and the Medal wm presented on June 6 
by Mr, Charles Roberts, MJ\, late Uiidevdfeerfctary of 
State for India. An account of the nice ting appeared in 
the Journal for July last, p. 669. 

10 . (a) Under Hide 29 torsi Kciiy retires from the 
office of President and Sir Mortimer Durand from that 
of Director* The Council raeoiiiinvud their re-election, 

\h) Under Rule 31 Mr, Kennedy and Dr. Codringtou 
retire respectively from the offices rpf Hon* Treasurer and 
Horn Librarian, and ihe office of Oon. Secretary is vacant 
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owing to the death of Mr. Fleet. The Council recommend 
the re-election of Dr, CodringUin, lbe election of Sir 
George Grierson to the office of Hon. Secretary, ami of 
Mi. Wilson Cre Wilson to that of Hon. Treasurer. To the 
post of Vice-President thus left vacant by Sir <hnrge 
Grierson they would recominfthd the election of Mr, 
Kennedy. 

(m Under Hide 32 the following taemViere retire:— 
Mr. Orewdson and Mr. Foster. 

The three vacancies 1-ef l open in 101G leave therefore 
five places to be filled. The recoi is mandat ions of. the 
Council are ;■— 

Mr, J. D. Anderson* 

Professor Barnett* 

Mr. A* a Elli=. 

Mr. L. C. Hopkins* 

Colonel Phlliott* 

(d) Under Ttule 81 

Mr. Hopkins* Mr. Enthoren, uml Mr. Watprhoajo 
art? nominated Auditor* for the ensuing year. 

Professor L. W. King, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, said that they were indebted to the officers of 
flic Siitiety for the way in which its finances hail been 
looked lifter during the past year. Other learned societies 
in this country had suffered very considerably from the 
effects of tilts War, They lionise Ives at the last annual 
meeting were faced with a deficit, though a small one. by 
an excess of expenditure over income of £5 a and the 
Council expressed the fear that it might become very 
much greater in the future. Fortunately that anticipation 
had not been realized, and he believed that this was d ue 
in great measure to the wise but rigid economy that the 
Secretary had practised during the past year. The main 
test of the Society's condition was that of the membership. 
Lnsi year they were £50 down in sul scripttons received 
from members, but this year they had made up about 
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litilf the previous loss, and as they had a net increase of 
twenty-two members, they had good reason to anticipate 
a gradual recovery of their earlier position. l!ut while 
fate had treated them very favourably in the material 
sens*:, they had suffered considerably in the loss they bod 
sustained by the death of their Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Fleet, a loss to Indian scholarship as well ag to the 
Society, which had been so ably expressed in the notice 
of him by Pcofeswr Barnett in the Journal. A further 
loss, that of 51 r. Good, the late Assistant Secretary, was 
one of those that the War had brought and was bringing 
to mi ini »er leas households. lie wished to express the 
Society's appreciation of 51 r. Good's work in the past and 
their pride at the very gallant manner of his death in 
the battle of the Somme. His work since the beginning 
of the War had been carried out very efficiently by 
Miss Fraser, and her appointment to the vacancy would 
meet, he was sure, with very general approval. With 
regard to their scientific work during the year, the 
activities of this Society always hod centred and always 
must centre unduly iu the language* and literatures 
of India. On that side of the work he felt lie was hardiv 
qualified to speak, except as in so far as a very keen 
interest in autl study of the Journal during many years 
could confer such qualification. When ho was asked to 
propose that resolution, he suggested that the choice 
should fall upon some member who had been more 
intimately associated with the publications of the Society; 
but he was reminded that the Society had not only a past 
hut a future, and it was suggested he should speak ou 
that subject. Without this mandate he would have 
hesitated to play the role of prophet, especially in the 
case of a learned body with n record and traditions based 
on nearly a century of work. But the existence of the 
tradition made the task easier, since any changes of the 
future must necessarily advance on well-established lines. 
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Some effects of the War they were already feeling \ but 
while they had lost some of their members they bad 
gained the co-operation aiul help of others. He would 
only refer to the presence in this country and on their 
Council of Major Perceval Yetts, whose able paper on 
the Hight Immortals of Chinese artistic tradition they 
had read in their Journal with interest and appreciation. 
Again, Indian loyalty had been one of the factors of the 
Will* of which they were all most proud, and Indian 
participation in the held was bound to be reflected 
amongst those classes who by education were fitted to 
appreciate the scientific work of the Society. He hnd 
HO hesitation in prophesying a large increase in Indian 
membership after the War. A further increase o£ 
membership was likely to take place in this country 
amongst those whose interests were concerned with the 
Near East. Even before the War there wm a tendency 
to break down the watertight compartments into which 
the various subjects of Asiatic study Imd tended to 
crystallize. Like the Saddle Asiatiqoe, the Society had 
always been catholic in its patronage, and any con tri hut ion 
to its discussions lias been welcomed so Jong as it was 
Asiatic in character and scientific in spirit. Attention to 
the countries of the Near East was likely to increase In 
consequence of the War, and he hoped this would mean 
an increased membership to meet the enhancement of the 
expenses of publication. After remarking on the very 
satisfactory nature of the progress of excavations on the 
Xatsnda site, Professor King said that generally the work 
of the Society had advanced on far more normal lines 
than any of them could have thought likely ur possible 
a year ago- 

MrSt Bode, seconding the adoption of the Report, 
welcomed the opportunity of saying how greatly ordinary 
members appreciated the fact that none of Hie privileges 
of membership had been allowed to suller in consequence 
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of War di them] ties. An a vent of interest in the past vent 
waa the opening of the new School uf Oriental Studies. 
In bringing :t into existence fail'd K ay, unr President, 
had played a great part, of which the Society did not 
need, to be reminded. Referring, in concluainn, to the 
work and particularly the learned publications mentions i 
in t-lio Report, Mrs, Bude dwelt on the satisfaction fdt at 
this fine proof h even if there ivere no others, that no 
1 economy had been practised " in tlie efforts of those who 
arc must responsible for our activity and our good name 
ns a Society. 

The LhiiiftMAN: I regret very much that Lord Roay 
is unfortunately unable to he present this afternoon, as he 
is still confined to Ids house. 1 think that all we have 
heard from ProEe&aor King and Mrs. Bode makes us fed 
that the state of the Society's affaire during the past year 
may be re gar Jed as entirely satisfactory. 

We all very deeply deplore Lite loss of Colonel Holruyd. 
Mr. Fleet, and Or. Burgess, who have done good work Tor 
thia Society. We have also lost two distinguished honorary 
Members, Professors Barth and lias pare, The work of 
the former has been already t> niched upon in the Journal, 
anti that of Professor Maspero will be noticed hi n Future 
number. There h one csther member whose death has 
been specially brought to your notice in the Report, 
General Sir lIonium Schindler. I knew him personally, 
as we were together in Persia for fi ve or six years, 1 am 
not able to judge o£ his scholarship, but he certainly knew 
more about Fonda than almost anybody I have met. 
lie \vm associated with me on the occasion of the murder 
of the last autocratic Shah, Naflir-udGJin. I way sitting 
in tho garden of Legation in Teheran on a day something 
like this when Schindler rushed in and told me that the 
S bah I lad I jeen ns sassin ated. He w rt h v l i ry * 1 ee j 1 1 y agi t a te* i 
and distressed at the loss of a master whom he had served 
for many yearn. 1 Lhink he waa a mao whoso value was 
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hardly cnougli appreciated, except perhaps by tliose <*i us 
who had to wort in Persia. He was most useful there, 
and 1 am very sorry indeed to liear of his death. Since 
the Report was written we have had news of the death of 
a fate member of the Council, Sir. Amed(0% well known 
as an Arabic scholar. A notice of his work is to lie 
written for the Journal by Professor Margo! ioutti. 

We are sorry to learn that Mr. Kennedy is retiring from 
the Treasurerahip after fourteen years service. He has 
given the Society of his best, and we uEI very much regret 
to lose him. He is to be succeeded by Mr, Crewdson, who 
has been one of our auditors for several yearn, and is 
therefore thoroughly acquainted with the finances. I am 
glad to think that Mr. Kennedy re mat us on the Council as 
a Vice-President. 

Mrs. Rode mentioned the establishment of the Oriental 
ScliooL I am very glad that L/ird Btay, who has given 
so much tiino and attention to that subject, has seen his 
labours come to fruition. I hope, with Mrs. Bode, that 
the school will be a source of great advantage to this 
country, anil incidentally to the Society. 

Among the publications uf the Society, 1 see mentioned 
a volume by Sir George Grierson on languages spoken in 
the Pamirs. This is partly based upon materials collected 
by Sir Aurel Stein on his last journey in Central Asia. 
J am glad that the Society has thus been able to profit by 
the travels and studies of that indefatigable explorer. 

The increased membership of the Society this year is 
very satisfactory. 1 hope that what has been suggested 
with regard to the Oriental School may turn out to l>e 
correct, awl that the membership from Asia generally may 
lie considerably increased as an effect of the establishment 
of the school. 

Professor King has referred to the participation of 
India m Lhe War. Nothing has given greater satisfaction 
in England, and nothing Ims given greater surprise to our 
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enemies, than the attitude of India in ibis great struggle* 
T.j me personally, as to everyone here who has served in 
India, it is a matter of the very greatest pleasure, 
lecturing at Cambridge some four or live years ago on 
the subject of India, I took occasion to lunch upon what 
would be the attitude of India in the event of a European 
conflict. I said that we were able to look forward with 
confidence to wlmt India would do ; that there was not 
the slightest doubt she would come to our aid. as die had 
dona on previous occasions. I did not then contemplate 
mir being drawn into one so rapidly and on so vast 
a scale, but the confide nee I expressed has been very fully 
justified, and ail of us whose affection for tlm country is 
deep and strong must rejoice to find that our faith was 
well founded. 

X fully agree with what has Isfcn said with respect to 
ilia services of Miss Hughes and her assistant- one 

to her a very great deal of atiy success which the Society 
has had in the past year. We all deplore the loss of our 
Assistant Secretary, Mr, Good, about which all we can 
any is that uo man could have died better. Miss Fraser 
)nm taken Ids place, doing the work thoroughly well 
No remarks that I can make upon the Report a ould bt. 
complete unless 1 expressed on behalf of you all our 
continued indebtedness to Miss Hughes. I wish all good 
success to tin* Society', and 1 should like to see larger 
attendances at the Anniversary Meetings. But this is not 
the fault of those of you who are present. 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of 
the Council for the election of officers were confirmed. 
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June U. 1917. —Mr. SI. Long worth Dames, Vice- 
Prcaident^ in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 

Professor S, V, Buu^asriniy AyttJf-rtr, 

Mr. P* Butt 

Mr. llAiiln! Ltam Kalin*' 

Mr. Rajcmdni Kumar Mnramdar. 

Maulvl SfuMi Husain NasirL 
Sir* T. Sury lummy am Iko. 

Eight nominations were approval for election at the 
noxt General Sleeting. 

Sir John Hewett, G.C.SJ., presented the Public Schools 
Gold Medal to Sir. Slorvyn Davies, of Bishop^ Stort ford 
Col lego f und prizes to tire other competitors. A full 
account of the proceedings will appear in the October 
Journal* 


J uhj . -, 191 7,— SI r r M, Long w art h Dam es r V i ce- 
1‘resident, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society:— 
Mr. Aiitar fpitgh Bhatm* 

Sir. K.Ljmr Chfltld Bhandarh 
Mr* Bewa Hull lia** Btidi* 

Mr. C human Lai. * 

Mr. A. 0. McClay* 

Sir. Sladlmva Faiukar* 

Professor I ml m Yulya YuchnspsitL 
Sir. Sywl N&SEinitkh tabaiu 

Eleven nomina tions were approved for election tss 
memtiera of the Society. 

Mr. E. Leggc rend a paper entitled - The Slo>t Ancient 
Goddess Cybeb 1 *. 

A discussion followed in p which Mr. Kennedy, 

Mr. I’mclies, Frokfeor Hngopuiti. Mr. Fenny. Dr. tinumip, 

mid Sir, Dames took part. 
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II. Principal Contents of Oriest.il Journals 

L Journal AshtIQUE, Herie XI. Tome VIII, Nos. >-»■ 

LOvi | S.) et Ed, Chnvannes. Les seize Arhftts, pi-otceteurs 
de In loi. 

Hmi CIuukL Lea Citations dc Kalidasa, done les tnUWa 
d'A lam kata. 

Bioehet (El), Ittventaire do la Collection do ManusCrits 
iiiusnl tun us dc II. Deeourdeniauche. 

IT. Ceylon Astujuary an» Literary Reobtril 

Vol, TI. Pi. iii. 

De Silva (Simon). Tim Inscription at Kit Siri Mo van 
Ki-lani V (tiara. 

Codriiigton i II. W.). The Onto of Kirttisri» Accession. 
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THE PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE 
SIR ALBERT HOUTUM-SCHINBLEH. KCLE. 

Bt EDWARD <». BROWNE 

I T is doubtful whether there has existed in our time any 
European who possessed so extensive and so profound 
a knowledge of Persia as the late Sir Albert HouUiiii- 
Schindler, who died at his house at Fenstanton, Hunts, in 
his 70th year, on June 10, 1910. And he was one of 
those generous scholars who, while seemingly taking 
more pleasure in the acquisition than in the publication of 
knowledge, was ever ready to place at the disposal of all 
students the rich stores of his learning. Id this generositj 
Lord Curjson, in the Preface to his valuable work on 
Persia (.London, 1S92, vol. i, pp- xii-xiii). bears eloquent 
testimony in the following words:— 

“ Of tliesc coadjutors the first, alike in authority and in 
the extent of his assistance, has been General A, Iloulum- 
Sehindler, a gentleman wbo, after filling many important 
posts in the Persian Service, is now acting as adviser to 
the Imperial Bank of Persia in Teheran. To the advantage 
of long residence in the country he adds the erudition of 
a scholar and the Zeal of a pioneer. Ha has personally 
jius , 1917 . ^ 
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revised near!}" every page of these volumes, besides 
supplying me with much of my original information. and 
1 t rumble to think how many err ora they might have 
contained hut for his generous and never-failing cc~ 
operation. FW men su excellently qualified to write a 
ti[-fit-rate book themselves would have lent such unselfish 
exertion to improve the quality of another man s work/ 1 
To my self, as to almost every traveller who visited 
Till ran during his long resident*' there. Sir A- Houlum- 
Schindler showed much kindness aiul hospitality, and it 
was a source of great joy to rue when, on finally leaving 
LVrsisi m 11)11, he took up Ids residence at ITeuBtnnton, 
only 10 miles from Cambridge, where 1 was able to visit 
him i for the state of his health did not allow him to leave 
Ills house) at frequent intervals during the final period of 
hi* life. His generosity was not confined to Ids knowledge, 
hut extended even to that wherein a tolar finds it 
hardest to Ik generous, bis books. In the -Hi AS, for 1001 
I vul. xxxiii. pp. 41 l -4d and G6L— 704) 1 published nu 
" Account of a rruv, if not unique. Manuscript History of 
I sfiilinn, presented to the Itoynl Asiatic Society on 
May 10, 1V27 by Sir John Malcolm . This, ns I nlimved, 
was hasad on mi Arabic original by al-Mufaddal ibn Sa id 
aCMnfamikhh composed in 421 1030/ some 300 yean 
Ivjfore the Persian translation was made. On the occasion 
oE oi jo of my vi-.tLs to Sir A. llouLmii-SchiniUei' he not 
univ showed use another MS. of the Persian translation in 
Ilia possession., hut also a good modern copy of the 
original Aivibio work l hitherto, 1 Mieve, unknown) of 
ahMAfarrukhi, nl the fright of width 1 was very much 
delighted. A few- days afterwards, on June 1-S. 1913, 
t received this precious volume from him with the 
following note : — 

1 Throughum Olls artist ti, Ylwnurur the E ioruhii£ MHhemmjurIan 

mul t'Kri! L-:iii is^i-. = niv given lo^etK-r they nu- i.*t pri -tnl tlm-. with 
an obllquo tlmrliii^ litir between Them, to avuEil the imurt numlrreu* 
iJ a.ji V_ l ! ■ ■■ 11 - IU 3 IU h1 which E fornicrlj euiuleycd. 
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** pear Professor Browne— I beg yon to accept this little 
l«ok as a souvenir—T omb very sincerely. A. Hun turn- 
SchiniUef/* 

Every scholar and lover of books va'ill appreciate the 
generosity of iliifl action, which 1 shall never target. 

" Of himself mid his life Sic A. Mont mu-Schindler seldom 
cared to speak, and the following scanty biographical 
particulars wore nJi that libraon. Mr. L. Houtmn-Schindler, 
was fcbk- to rf^niniinicaLc Lu me, 

\ Snoni' BlCKUtAFHY OF THE LATE Sitt Aliseht UoctUH- 
ScmsoLKii. uv HIS SOS, Mb, L. nouniAt-Stnisoixit 

• ■* General Sir A. Iloutnm-Sdiindlei was horn on 
September 24, IMG, and in 1868 joined the Indo- 
European Telegraph Service iu Persia wlierv ho did 
excellent work under Colonel Sir John Bateman Champam 
RE, and other heads of the Department. He resigned in 
1S76 and accepted an appointment as telegraph adviser 
to the then Persian Minister of 

Telegraphs. He erected several lints for the Persian 
Government, mid travelled through the lean known parts 
of the Shahs Dominions to report on possible telegraph 
projects, mines and roads. He thus *c M «irv,.t « «tde 
knowledge of Persia, from its geography to its various 

dialects. , 

"In 18 df> he became the lirst Manager of the ncv.lv- 

ftstablished Imperial Hank of Persia and of the -Persian 
Mining Eights Corporation after having open'd it. and 
after a few months became Inspector-General of the Dank 
whm e it remained for about five years. He than entered 
the Persian service and U'canv » sort of general adviser 
to the Persian Government, besides having charge ol the 
Passport Office in Teheran. An a linguist ha excelled, 
and possessed a unique knowledge of Persian. 1 or Ins 
services to the Indian Government ni vurwih stages °* 
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Uia life he was given the C.I.E. in 1900, and Lite K.CM.E 
in 191L in which year lie retired and took up his abode 
tn England. 

L ' He was a member of the £ ieographical Societies of 
England, Holland, Goraumy, and Aaatria, Lhe Royal 
Asiatic Society, and the Geological and Zoological Societies 
of Austria, to the Journal of which last he contributed 
a paper on the various antelopes o[ South Persia, including 
a new species named alter him, Tmgdapus IT&iUum- 
SckindlerL His numerous other publications are in 
various languages, and include the following:— 

Xott* on fVniaj* fi&Ak&MMn + IH77- 

ISiutu in itftfabuijilm Otf^ndtii Chtrraxni* In 1S7G-77. 

tin pereitn (with 2 m4J**| + JS77-& 

&*i*m »Jrt n&T&khx* iVrifrn [with 1 map), I STS. 
ftrlW int iiVrl/icifu JVi-imi* frdtta l tnnp\ f IS70_ 

Rtiien im narafic**rfbcArn Ptrtitn (with 3 ramp*], 

Eastern peruan *Jrdp (with 1 (nap), lSDOl 

Marco Itofo 1 # /fiatnary in South* r» F&wm, lSSI. 

Afarto JVoj (Wad*. 159& 

A/itra J J c4V- So/, and Xoia ph» IttOO, 

*YeJep *©«?< J ut.ijjiinrJ /owd pMiar 1 S 76 . 

&T, /k-ipirrmn^, 1&S3, 

.VcJjej AV ii I rcr j'n /"dVd, 1SUJ, 

xVofn On, fAc I 

HiHvrvtal Xoie* on South* Wrii-rn per i*n, JH7H. 

On fAt .YeM- frit* feims A’jtm yjwi (with map}, 14S3. 

On Aeri^A oflht Fnr*iicti r |&j*k 

IK* ^wb in Pzrtwui ihm Sprac^ ti.^.tr., 1 mi, 

HVifm /^ifru'p sum Xu rtf, Wor f*cA<irx/, &SSG. 

,V«ue ^ ulw di* Sf in*T*i}rtiehjhiftn*i- /Yriien^ 1K$|, 

UtoiOtfi* it nordttetftkhtft P'rriitn*, 1SS2, 

Gfatotfk rf, Oiprml Ziritrhtn SjIhwkjV mw/J M ach'd, 1^. 

F*W!(«^PiJT4KA| If* nd*chn/{, Iftjgi. 

KHmutnfrfn iiiii ffnicst IflOB. 

L'vinarn qf fA* itechoe oj tkc Mm$d* in Ftr&to, !&#?. 

Cttrifltiffa in fAf /pnpsr+ai IWrtii Jraaiur^ IH-U7. 

Th* Shnh't Second Journey to Ewrap4 in ISIS, Lomlftn, tSTlt 

D*r SetMidiiiicAt Irinittp |£77. 

The Word p Ecarhi \ 10IO P 
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■ Other publications have appeared in the Aaidfmy 
and other papers, and also various Reports, such m that 
on the Turquoise Hines, besides official publications for 
the Foreign OlHee r the Indian Government, and the 
Eneydt*p*td in Brit a n 1 1 icn 1P 

Soon after Sir A. Honttrtn-Schiiidlers dent Si I asecr- 
taiiied that Lady Schindler was willing to sell- his library, 
and, eager to secure so groat a treasure, X made an offer 
for it which was finally accepted on January 5 b 11> 1 7, 
when all hi* Oriental ilSS. and such o£ his Persian books 
ua were printed "r lithographed in the East passed into 
my possession. The remainder of his hooks were bought 
liy Jlt^fSv W. Heifer, of Cambridge, 1 must here express 
my gratitude for the facilities granted to use by Lady 
-Schindler for examining and estimating the value of 
these precious volumes, of which* so far as the MSS. are 
concerned. I now offer to students of Persian n brief 
description. Of the Persian lithographed and printed 
Ijouks (some seventy live in number) 1 hope to give 
a shorty description in a subsequent article. 

That most of the MSS. had been carefully read by their 
former owner Is proved by copious notes* in many of 
ihctiL in some cases in the margin, but more often on loose 
sheets of paper (which X have carefully preserved) lying 
between the leaves. I understand that before Ins death 
Sir A. Boutum-Schindkr destroyed a great many of his 
papers* and all that lie left in a form at all ready for 
publication was a translation of the several rare works on 
precious stones Included in his l ibrary and described below 
under the appropriate headiiigH. besides fairly full abstract 
of the histories of Qum arid Kibshrin. and the letters of the 
great minister RashIdu d-Din Facin'I14h + 

Before proceeding to the detailed description of the 
manuscripts, attention should be called to the peculiar 
character of the collection. In most libraries of B&raao 
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books or MSS. it will he found that nt least half th- 
voturne-s. and often a much larger proportion, are works of 
poetry or belles lettw#* I q this collection there is hardly 
a volume belonging to either of these clasps. Historical,, 
biograpliicak and geographical works enormously jnxs 
ponderatei the remaining volumes represent lexicography, 
aneedote-H h biographies, or dyings of holy men, and various 
scientific * abject*, - medicine, rummy, music, and 
notably mineralogy and the natural history of precious 
stones. The library is. in short, a working library, 
containing tunny very rare books, care fully selected 
during a long period of lime from the point of view of 
el tine scholar who was at the same time deeply interested 
not only in the history< archeology, geography* and 
language of Persia, hut also in such practical mutters as 
topograpliy. Iixuil dialects, mining, and materia medico. 
Personally I Imre never met with so comparatively small 
ft library (some fifty-six volumes) of mauuscripU so well 
el loam for n definite" purpose- of study* or so dearly 
reflecting the outlook of him who formed it. Sir AJIutitum- 
Schindlers interests wore esseutin 13y objective, ami religious 
and philosophical questions, mysticism, find bd tea let ires 
did not greatly interest him, I remember once asking 
him when I wjxs in Perm whether he had paid much 
attention to the doctrines of the Sufis. “ l No" he replied, 
11 what ih the use of trying tq understand the meaning of 
people vvlio do not themselves know what they mean ? FP 
It must bo added that a commie ruble number of these 
MSS. c^ui'S from Iln> libraries of two somewhat notable 
Princes of the Royal Family, Farhad Mirsat iU'tantodu'd- 
Dawln and Buhmtui Hfr t& Bahatiil^Dawh^ both equally 
celebrated os harsh governors and enthusiastic bibljoptdleL 
In the following catalogne the manuscripts arc arranged, 
so far rt=t possible, according to subjects, and under each 
heading in chronological order. The order of subjects is 
b:iae<l on that adopted by the late Dn Ck Rfou in his 
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British Mmeum Peraiau Catalogue, ■ *£ which the older one 
in three volumes (1879-83) is usually cited a* 
utiiI the Supplement tl895| as JSJlf,/ 1 *.#. I» the case of 
any l>ook described in either of tlio-._- invaluable worka 
I have, to save apace, roEorredp n- a rule, to k only, to the 
exclusion of other catalogues. 

Catalogue of inz Sen in p leu MSS. 

L Religion 

(I) 

(iSjUl y) 

The R<nrz.itM'l-Ahnn t (" Garden of the Righfceouti "1. 
ii Persian translation made by 'All H 'ri Hasan ax-Zuwiiri 
in OtT 1249-50 of the ctdebmtnd Arabic work entitled 
Xaliju l-!itiM‘jha, uteri bed to the Prop I let's cousin and son- 
in-law ’All ibu All Tiilib, and compiled about 400,1009-10, 
by Snjyid Ra$iy y uM- Din - M uliatutnnd, a descendant tu 
the sixth degree of the I mu in Musa al-Krixini. 

A simitar, but apparently not identical. Persian version 
of this work is described in pp. IS-10, Coiv- 

ccruing the Arabic original, see Biotkcliimiui s (ifsch, 
d. Arab. Litt., vol. i, p, 405. 

J-’f, 407 of 24-2 X 16 0 c. and 2311.; the Arabic text is 
written in clear wsfkh, pointed, tins Persian translation in 
vastu'lit], with rubrications and nome marginal notes. 
No colophon or date of transcription. The MS. belonged 
to SultAn Muhammad of Kashmir in 1019 1610-11; to 
Shu in su'd- Dawda Muniru’L-Mulk in 1198^1784; to Sir 
Charles Hod dam in 1 i8i \ and l" kuyumarth Miiv.ii in 
1270 1854, 

( 2 ) 

jU*- jfj +y- o'* 'i* 

The DuKOurses (JfafilfrfO of Shay kit Rukuu d-DJii 
'AlilVJ Diiwb, of Simnau (d+ *86 I3.j5-6)i beginning 
abruptly after a brief doxuJogy:— 
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> Jb ^pA.! adufcj j 

\ ■* 

— ■* 

j j J r ^ 4^1^45 J'iU- tjlp 

+ 

\X C—ij J 1 i'o^'. J AJ1 ^ 

Ff. 1*8 of 14 7 X S c, and 14 II.; written in good tu'Vvf 
with rubrications* no date" or colophon- Formerly 
Ijelotiged tu Pr ii ico Fj tr!iad M l r 2 d ,1/ n't t r eia d a- k <f-IAJ *dit, 
wln^e seal and autograph it bears, and who gave it in 
Baht ii. 128G July-August, I BAD* to one kq& ‘Abdi. It is 
divided into a number of sect3 oils called mujl\.s m 

II. Gene rat History 

( 3 ) 

(l^lLb ^jt") w^UVi fcjjt -OJj 

The well-known historical manual of Fakhni 4 d-I>iu 
Randkati, property entitled AVitrsaite Ultt Alktth. 8ee 
JiXP.C7, pp. 70-80, etc. 

This Til'S,* which is defective both at beginning 
and end, belonged formerly to Prince Bahimm Jliml 
Bn''Vnd-I}tudit. and after wards to IViiicv Farluid Mh-yji 
JTwftamachi'tl - Dawta (in 1242 1S2G-7). It comprises 
tr. 18,7 of 23 x 15 c. and 211k, and in written for the 
most part in an ugly hut fairly legible fri'fu/. 

<4) 

4^," ^ Lw <3 tlj ii*l? 

A general history from the earliest times down to 
K3& 1434-5, defective at beginning and end, wrongly 
described in a note ou the fly-leaf at the beginning as (he 
Triy^kk-i-fabiiri and apparently correctly in another note 
as the 7i i jkf ip-M -i-Mtikm\ttl-$hahi , composed in Cujerat. 
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Tiio work concludes with sections on the biographic* of 
famous poets, einnts, ministers, And women, etc. 

Ff. 550 of ‘27 x IT c. and 21 11.; written in legible 
tu liq with rubrications; no colophon or dflLC. 

(5) 

j'.y. 

A good modem MS. of the rare or historical 

and biographical compendium of l>ihi of KIiwlii, fmm 
the birth of the Prophet Muhammad to S45,1441 Ihis 
manuscript, as well as another formerly belonging to 
Colonel Bnvfcrty. bought after his death by the trustees 
of tlie " R J, W. Gibb Memorial ", 1 have described very 
f u llv with copious extracts. in the special number of the 
.Won <pp. 4 K-W\ published in lfll5 by some of the 
Belgian Professors who took refuge u Cambridge soon 
after the outbreak of the War, and printed at the 

Cambridge University Press, _ 

Ft. fil l of 22 x H C. and 2b IL. written in a clear. 

leriVk- modern hand with rubrications and marginal 
references to the context, it was copied by AtjiUMM Shslu 
fuir/n'i for Prince Unhmnu MirzA /faJtdVW-Dairftf. «« 
completed on Muhamun 17,1273 (= September, 17,1^6). 

( 6 ) 

Ijl jW: 

4n incomplete copy (ending with the year 027/1521) 
of the Snmkh.i- hth^ ^i, u general history from the 
earliest times to 072 151H-5, by Ahn.ad ibn llnhaim.mil 
al-QiuU (the Judge) al-GbaffAri. author of the better- 
known who nourished in the reign ot SbAh 

^Tahraiisp I. the Safawi. The commits of the book are 
fully stated iu H it.P.C., pp- HI-Id, etc- 
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Ff. 1 13 of 318 X 19 c. and 2511. ; written in a fairly 
legible but ungraceful mitta'fiq with rubrications; not 
dated. 

<n , 

t 

An enormous general history in five volumes entitled: 
Kh t.dd- i - IPi r hi ( J1 IIigho&t I (paven fi ), coi n posed i n the 
reign of ShAli Sid ay man tIre Sufawi in 1078/1607- 8, Sec 
llM.P.S., Nos. 34 and So (ljotli incomplete). pp, 22 4. 

The first four volumes of this MS. were copied by tfalhi 
Muhammad Mahdi Aqa Biibn Shalunfotiidi for Bah man 
Mfrza linhaiid-IXiwln in 1270-2 (1854-6); the last 
was transcribed'-in 1230 (1820 11. The tenvrs are not 
numbered, but the number of leaves in each volume is 
(JiUs given by Sir A. H-uU-uni-Schindler in Ids manuscript 
catalogue* 

Vol* i, comprising JBa Wza& i and ii. contains the pre- 
Islamic history and the history of the Prophet Multaminad 
and the twelve Iimbm "Ff. 563 of 121 :< S inches 
and 31 lines of d.' dated Itabi 1 ii and Muharram, 1271 
(=* September, 1854 - January, 1855 s. 

Vot* ii, comprising 7taiu£aff a ii and tv, covers the 
period from A.iL 46 to 656 i A.n. 066-1258), rk. that of 
the Caliphate and of Lhe -independent dynasties of 

Persia f rom the Al-i-Tahir to the Sarbaddm k a il 205-747 
(aj>. 820-1347). Fi 285. same size as above, dated 
Rama^uii-Shawwiil. 1270 (jnm- July. 1854), 

l r ol. Ui t comprising fotw^w v and vi, contains the 
history of the Mongols from Chingiz Khan and his 
ancestors to the fall of their dynasty in Persia, and of 
Timur and hi* ancestors and descendant* down to the 
destruction of their power in Persia by tho Uzbekii. 
Ff* 309, same size as above, dated Rajah, 1270 and 1271 
t April, a.d. 1854. and 1854-5). 

Foi. iv contains the history of the Safawi dynasty 
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down to the dcatli of Shell Abb*. I ( 'the Oivrtl “i in 
1037 162T-S, Ft 498, saiue size xts above, dated Knbi‘ ii, 
1272 (December. IS55). 

VqL v contains the remaining history of the Safaris to 
1071 1660-1. It is written by a dliferent scribe l " 
a pjor cursive tali}. nud is dated Jmnada ii. 1236 1 = 
March. 1821). Ff. 173. 

IB) 

j UaL- 

The 7 VirlA-/i-i .SWfilni (“Royal History") by Sayyid 
Hasan ibu Sayyid Murtaz .MJiunynL composed fnv 
Shall SuMn Qwnyn the Safawi, in 1U5 1703-4. It 

comprises tlim chapters, viz. --— 

1. On Angels. ltevils, and the Jinn, the creation el 
the world, and the history of tire Prophets and limits 
from Adam to the Islamic period (If. 5b-247<i s. 

± History of the pro-Islamic and po.Hslamic kings 
down to the Snfawi period t H'- 847<i-S90b). 

3. History of the SaEawi dynasty of Penal* to the 
roign of Shah Sufi 0E 2tl0b-435li). beginning with an 
jieeuunt of their ancestors and continuing with a detailed 
chronicle of events from A.U, 906-1051 ' V.P. 1 -'>00 10411. 
Ff 436 of 365 X 237 c. and 21 II.; written in a Itvrgo.' 
clear nasUi with rubrications. Defective at end, and 
Jacking colophon and date. 

m 

Jl j>\ i 

o >>■ Uji jU;' 

i. \ A* \h*^_ yjt' 

Zuhdahit-THwMkh. a general history of kings and 
prophets from Adam until the time of the author. 


GG8 


HOL'TCM-fiCHLN'PLEH FEH&IAN MiH, 


Muhammad Muh^lnA-Mmiaw/^ who was ^ 4 mfM-i>hm m 
in Mahan at the time of its siegt! by the Afghans m 
1134 IT22- The history extends to 1148 1736- See 
//Jf.P.fiLj pp. 24-5, So. 3ii. where a .MS, (probably an 
autograph") belonging to the British Museum {Or. $49$) 
h fully described. 

Ft 259 of 30 5 X 21 e. and 2411; written in fair tu'llq 
with an admixture of riujam, 

( 10 ) ^ 

£j'_3 * A :J 

A general history, aaered and profane* from the earliest 
t imes to 1215 ] S00— I r compiled for Khnstraw Khan, 
Governor of Ardahm,. in the year aI xj ve- m entioned, by 
Muhammad Sharif, Qdri of Anluliln, son of MulJd Mustafa 
Shnyklm BlshUnt. Use Ijook compri^s twelve flection* 
{/***!}. of which the fruA {IF. 2395^5 lb) deals with tho 
reigning Qajiir dynasty. 

Ff* 25 J of 21*3 x 13'8 u. and 12 lt a ; written in clear 
t vliq with rubrications, and transcribed by A<|d Baba 
Sbnhmir&ldl for Prince Bahmnn Mirzii JftiAdV d-Dwda. 
It wns completed on Sunday. Ramaum 27, 1275 (= 

, April 30, 1859), 

<U) 

j 

A copy in two not ipilfcc uniform volumes of the 
Ziu <it n't- Tan'ar UJi ( J Ornament of Histories'*) com piled 
about 1222/1807-H fur and by tinier of FatJj-‘AH Shrill 
(Jjijrir by Mi rail Muhammad Kiwi of Shahiiwar. See 
ti.M.P.C., pp, 13S-G, tun] Amuer'a Munich Cut., p. 70. 

Vol- i comprises rf. 112 of 012 x 19 5 c. and 291].. mid 
is written in a very neat mid legible modern minhL 
The date I289/1S72-3 is given in a colophon on f. 331 as 
the date of transcription. Tim volume comprises the 
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Atfi&z iIntroduction) mid first i'mijd, as described by 
HicH. Tliis ends oh f. Silo, and after it is intercalated 
{If. 833b-4llto “H extract from another historical work, 
the ZhmtuPMujdlis ot Mirsai Riaii of Tabriz containing 
the history of the Safswi dynasty from the accession of 
Slmh Safi 1 (1038 1029 1 to its extinction, and of the 
(Jiijiir dynasty down to the access ion of Fath-’Ah Shiih 
(1211 1T»T> 

Vol. ii comprises If. 453I incomplete at end i of 34 x 215 c. 
and 27 It, and is written in a fair tn‘lU f with rubrications. 
It contains the second Plrdy<t, oa described by Bleu i lot-, 
eit.) down to 1222.1S07- S. 


( 12 ) 



Ah&tnit'Uii*** m*h D&jL'Vit-ghut i .t?, an abridgement of 
the Tiirlk/>-i-Alf{ by Ahmad lbu Abi'I-F.nh ash-Sharif 
il-Isfaham. compiled in 1246.1832-3. Concerning the 
Ta'rikli-i-Atfi, or history of 1,000 years since the Itijr* r, 
composed for Akbnr, Emperor of T.'ihli,, see B.l/./’.t, 
pp, 1 17 e t se qq-, Ethe's India Oft a Per s. Cob. Nos. 110 18 
(cols. 39-42), etc, 

pp. 534 of 28*4 x 17 c. mid 19 1!.; fair la'ltq with 
rubrications; lost few pages much discoloured by damp; 
no date or colophon. The year 904 15SG appears to he 
the last mentioned. 


(13) 



A general history of the A rails, Persians, and Turks in 
pre-Islamic and Islamic times down to the present ‘Jajsr 
dynasty in Persia, entitled Shavtsti t-'liiw&rUih r 1 he Sun 
of Histories "}. by Abda I-Wahlmb. poetically glinmincd 
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(j'Hr't, of ChahAr Mali till near Isfahan. The author, 
according to a note by Sir A. H. Schindler, “ was a 
.UHsfmrf7 (State Accountant) during Muhammad SbAh\ 
ixdgn l Aj>. 1834-41). 'Ali-quli Ivlmn MiiUibaitd-lMirlt 
id. 1597) knew him." 

The history comprises an Introduction, forty chapters, 
aiirl two Conclusions, the ilrst treating of the Qajiir 
dynasty an*) the second ot the < Htoman Sultans. 

Ff, 210 of 22 X 17-4 c. and HI II. J written in fair 
mesfu'fiq with rubrications ; many marginal notes and 
additions ■ no colophon, hut has the appearance of an 
autograph. A note of ownership by the author's son. 
Lutfu'lliih, is ‘luted Dama/'in. 1256 ( - Kov ember, 1840 ). 

III. History of Special 1’ehiods 
l i) Conquest of K\rm&n by the Glut:: Tttrfa 

(14) 

JfVl JmII aap 

■hjiln t-'Chi m-Mn*cqijil-a fd,a history of the conquest 
of Kinmitt by the Clhuas cbielbiin Malik Dinar in SHI-3 
i 1185 IK by Af^ftlad-Din Alimad b. 11 Amid of Kir man* 
See B3t,P.*% X"o*. t>0-1, pp. (12-3. This MS. sepias to 
1 1 uve been copied from the original, tinted Rfflbi* i w 

EUO I May-June, 1251b os the two British Museum MSS. 
Tim text was lithograplied tit Tihriln in 1203 1H7<K 
Tlib M& r written in a neat and legible modem t 
wvts completed in Dhttl^Qn'da, (280 i Aug.-Sept* 1H53K 
It comprises IT. 77 of 15'4 X, 9 b e. and 17 11. 

(ii) J/i imjfarl Dynasty 

( 15 ) , 

T\t o M S3* of t he Ma wt Xh ib - i-1 ft r h i , a tv ell-k n o\v i a 
history of the Mu^tiavi dynasty by Muinu'd-Din of Yazd 
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111. 76$/1387). S>>J JJjr.PA pp- lfiS 9 ; BJTJ* jSL, 
N.i. 50, p. 33; Elbe's Boll Pers. C<tL> No- 28G. There is 
ulso a MS. in t he Fittwilliam Itoseum at Cambridge. 

Of these two MSS. the older, dated 770 1377-8, was 
transcribed iti the author s lifetime, and was formerly in 
tiie library of Prim* Farhad MIrs-.il Mirtam<v.hid-Dittv-la. 
Il comprises 216 tf. of 21‘3 X 14'S c. and 21 ll>, and i* 
written in a fine old tutfta'U'f. very legible, with 
rubrical toim* 

(16) 

Tim second MS., undated hut much more modern, 
formerly belonged to Prince liuhman Mirnii u d- 

Dii ivta, whose Heal and autograph (dated I 26L 1 IS:>2-I5 i il 
bears, Jt comprises 264 tF. ol 24*4 X 13 c, mid IP U., ami 
is written in it clear \ with rubrications. 


(iii) Mongol# uwi Tlui&rids 

(It) 


o’- 


^ 3 /} Am-J' 4^* 


The t< t Wtjni'f a well- 

known and valuable history covering the period from the 
accession of Abu Sa id the Mongol to the death of Abu 
Sa-id the Timiirid and the I -giiiniug of the reign of his 
successor Sultan Abul-tihwd Husjivd, a.h. 727-866 
(aJx 1326-7—1460-1). See B.AT.P.C,, pp. 1B1-3. etc, 
p| li; dUthor, Abd u'r-IUzziq ibti l-hii'i as-Sainnrqandl, 
was bom in 816;1413—14, and died in His* l IS—, 

The work consists ot two volume!*, which in this MS. 
arc bound in one volume of 441 ff, of SG’8 X SS‘7 c. and 
3J il., vol. i comprising tf. 1-1S0 and vol ii tF, 131-441. 
Written in legible with rubrications. Vol. i is dated 

22 Jtunada ii, 1019 (September 12, 1610). Vol, n is 
undated, but a former owner's note is dated 1095. 1684. 
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T1 10 wel.I*know :i hi*fcory of TI uui r ( Ta mar tat hj ) t>V 
*S!iaraFu\UDin \V1 i Yassdi, complete in one thick volume, 
except for a page missing At the beginning and another 
at the end. See L'.-V. /\(Y pp. 173-5, etc. 

VL :sm of 2\2 x I So e. and 21 11.; written in an 
excellent mid oldish ta'ttq with rubrications ; colophon and 
date mining. The beginning corresponds with the BiU. 
Indica ed r| vol + i t p. 2. 1. 1 k and the and with vqL is 
p. 743, L i+ 


(ir) $dfav<ii 


m 


Ai 


8il9itQtii > n~N(z&il>+i~$aJaiviyya>a, history of tlie Sufawi 
dynasty and their genealogy, by Simykh Ifasan ibn 
Shaykh AbdiU-i-Ziihidi. The lost date mentioned in the 
iiook U Juuuida ii, 1010 (= Dccemlwr, 1601)* According 
to n note by Sir A* fl. Schindler the work was composed 
and this manuscript copied in the reign of Buluytnin 
(a, i). 1077-1105 = i.t). 1667-1094). 

Ff. S8 of 26‘3 x lii'5 c. and to 11.; written in fair iri litj 
with rubrications; no date or colophon. 


m 

\_s~-* jLU £j\*“ 

Two volumes, not uniform, of the I’a'HM-i-MfcttU'di'if - 
yi 'Abba*! of tskahdar Mun&lii, a history of the life and 
reign of Shah 'Abbas [ ami his predecessors, composed in 
1025 1CIG* Sen Ji.M.P.C*. pp. 185-8, etc. 

Vul. i, which contains twelve preliminary JlfogdMt, or 
Discourses, and the first Stihifa, extending to the date of 
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Sbih ‘Abbas's carom Lion, was copied in 1095.1084, and 
was formerly in the library of Muhammad Hasan Khun 
fiani'u'd-Ihiitrta. It comprises fl'. 270 of 37 3 X Hi’5 c. 
and ID II., and is written in a small, neat fafh'q. 

Vdl. it, much larger ill sine, contains the reign of ShAU 
■Ahbsls the Great (996 • I03!> = 1583-1628) down to his 
death, This volume comprises if. 33^ of 32 X 19 c, and 
231L, and is written in a small, neat fa‘f !q, The first 
part of litis second J3uAf/tf ends on f-*235i«. and is dated 
1053 16 + 5 . The last leaf is torn at the bottom, and the 
colophon and date, if they ever existed, are lost. 


(v) Qdjtirs 

( 21 ) 


jU'li J' 


'['• i r tkfi -1 - A (- i-Qjj 'i' ■, a history of the Qiijji re, tho present 
dynasty in Persia, down to 1220, 1805, by Mnstafa-<|iili 
ibn Moljammivd I.Iasan al-Miiaawf os-Sarawf (of Saniw 
or Sanlb) as-Sababini, who wrote it in 1209 1832-3, at 
the reipiust of Qahraitidu Jluri, Governor of A/.arluiyjati. 

FL74 of 22-7 x 13-8 c. and 1311.; good, clear ta'liq with 
gold-ruled margins. Dated Mnliarrain, 1274(= August ■ 
September, 1857). 



TAriirh-i-Mti'hQarnaijn. a history of Fath-Ali SlnUi 
Qitjar, by Mfral Faxlu’lhih. poetically surnamed KhdwavL 
It is divided into two volumes and a Conclusion 

Vol. i» concluded On the Oth of llabj' ii t 1249 ( = 
August 23, 1833), contains the first thirty years of lhe 
reign (a.H. 1212-41 = a.D. 1798-1826). and occupies 
tt‘, 2h-185d. The transcription of this was completed oil 
the 10th of Sha’Inin, 1257 (- September 27, 1841). 
jiub. 1017. 44 



an 
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Vol. ii eonlniiifi the remaining eight yeara of the reign 
y\M. 12+2-50 — aJk 1826-35) and occupies tF lS5fc-272k 
The Conclusion contains a list of Fatb^Ali Shulls 
i.lescendatkts i fF. 27*% -321 *i i. 1 1 ric lc* 1 F l r1 1 sbl ^ Iirz;i, who 
formerly owned this MS,, ^wo a copy ■ 4 this lust portion 
to the Hun. C, A. Murray in S 855. From this the British 
Museum MS. Or. 1361 tliJLP V,, p, 201) wa* copied. 
Another complete MS., sent Iroin Persia by Sidney 
Churchill and numbered Or. 3527, is fully described by 
H i on lu bis iV SiAp/xL, No. 71. pp. +7 8. 

TiiLs MS , ati autograph, formerly belonged to Fritieo 
Farhad Mirza, whose seal and writing it (rears. Ic 
comprises If. 322 of 24 6 x 17 r S e. and 25 11., and is 
written in fairly legible nim^BhiknuUi with rubrications. 
The transcription of voL i was completed on the 10th of 
SLirbnn 1257 \ = September 27, mi }. 

Tho author was secretary, or itciumM, to the Prime 
M l IIistar i ->WEr-i-A s zaui \ M tiban 11 uad Shall 1 , 


(2S) 

* 

J IjjJ 

A voinme of It 176 of 20 4 X 160 c. and 11 IL r undated, 
but written in a modern Persian hi lbf (except in the lu^t 
part, it 3 45^ 7% a which in in the cipher called xvr^tin 
and sty<bjf i. and containing :■— 

1. Curious events foretold by the stars in 582 11SG-7 
(IF. Or? 4Ba). 

2. A history of the Ottoman Sultans down to the 
accession of Sultiin Selhn in D18. L5I2, by a certain 
A -a«.i u 1 iah tfiT- lUfj 57-1,). 

3. Curious events foretold by the bUts in 1242 IS26-7 
(If. OSMft)* 

4. The history of + Abhtis Mind ATe'iJiuViSfj/arta, by 
M i, rzn M as' ud r M inister for F« ireign A Ilai ra (u iider 
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Mttl^uoTuad Shrill), including especialty the years 1242 4 

( = A.D, 1 )# 

5. An inventory of the movable property. c*p«iully 
tli>! books, belonging to the bhrine at Axdabll in the 
year 1272 1SS55-G, compiled and sealed by Muhammad 
<)dsim-i-Sa£awi (tf, 1456-731' i. 

(vil Indian Dywulwi 
(24) 

. *U (J?\e -U£ j'tia’U 

A history of Muhammad 'Adil Shrill, entitled G n ’d'Mto. - 
i-Gittuhan-i-Rte dur Ta rifd^nltdn Muhammad 'Adil 
SltM. by Abu’l-Qasim al-lhmynL 
Birins 5 — 

; ^J 1 

'J-IoUj a-r ,/* J 

The author's name occur* on f. h 2, but the title 
only in a former owners hand on the blank page at the 
beginning. 

Fi\ £23 of 20‘2 X 17 e. and loll.; poor but legible 
Indian (. 1 % with rubrications: defective at end and 
Undated. 

(25) 

Lj- jU) .Jp 

PiUi. nf tbe third volume of the Mnn(id-hahii'l-Li>l<d‘ 
„i Muhammad Hrishim Khan, better known as Kindi 
Khrin, S^ HMM, pp. 232-0. and the references 
th-To given, especially pp< 2356—236(1, where ii SIS. 
( Add. 26265) of this volume is described. The author 
died in 1144 1731 2. 
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M, 106 of 3H x 18 5 c. mid 171L; written in clcnrjjut 
ugly Indian ttfliq ; no date or colophon ; ends abruptly in 
the middle el a sentence. 



A treatise in Arabic on the charms of I^ratirirKJ/ri/La^iji- 
. -/ *faha ?r) by al-Mu fad dal lx Sa'id ubM a fartukhi, composed 
in 421/1030. Tins lathe original of the Persian History 
of Isfahan fully described by um in the JBAS. for 1901 
(Voh XXXIII, pp, 411-46 and 60!-704 h of which another 
manuscript will lie described immediately. 

Ff + SS uf 218 x 14-2 & and 1811.: written in a clear and 
excellent modem nnskh, fully pointed, with rubrications ; 
copied by llabtbudJMn Abu Ya^ub Muhammad b. ( Ali 
al-Asghar al-Juriedhaqiiui (of GalpdyagfLn), and completed 
on Friday, the 5th of R&bi' it, 1277 (Octob&V-Nonmber,. 
I860), From the library of Prince Bahman MIrzA 
BalvYad-Bawla (who died in the Caucasus in 1883)* 
from one of whose sons it was bought by Sir Albert 
Houtum - Schindler. The Prince's seal and a note 
(apparently in his hand? dated 1277 1800 occupy the 
blank page (f, 5 u) preceding the text. 


127) 



The Persian version by al-IIusayu b. Muhammad 
b AbiV- Ri?a ftbllusayui al- Alawi of the nbm*e-d**cribcd 
treatise of abMiifarruktu on the charms of Isfahan. Of 
this Persian version I published a full account in the 
JR AS. for 1961 (YoL XXXIH r pp, 411-16 and 001-704), 
Ijased on the Royal Asiatic Society's MS. (No. 180), with 
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a note on the Schafer MS. {Bibliotkfrque National, Paris, 

Suppl- per? an. 1573). 

Ft iOS of 22 x 14 8 Cm and 15 11.* written in good ta'llq* 
with rubrications, between red and gold borders. No 
date or colophon. Formerly in tlie library of U> tiehdniit d- 
Tkiwla. 

m) 

All account of Mahto. partly topographical, partly 
historical, entitled Nitf-iMdn f Uirilh-i-UfaUn, 
composed hy Muhammad Mahdi b. Muhammad Rml oi 
Iifahinin 1303 1K85-G, and transcribed in Kajab, 1306 
(Ftibruary-ilarclj, 1891 1 

The historical portion of this work begins with Section v 
OU £ BOtt. Thera is a fairly detailed account of the 
Af'diiiu invasion and the overthrow of the SnfawJ dynasty 
beginning on f. 123«, followed by A narrative of the rise 
of Sridir Shah and final extinction of the dynasty, 

Ff, 242 of 21'7 a 14 5 c. and .18 11. Written in a very 
clear and good modern ii'i tkh with rubrications. 

129) v 

'i jUVt > £> 

Part of the Persian History of Quin {Kitdb- or Ta rd-h- 
i.Qani or Qinn-ndimO described by Rieu {BJf.P.8., 
No, 88, pp. 59-69) Mid mentioned by 0. Brockclmaua 
(Gtsch. d, Hmk Lilt., voL i T p. 5101 

The original work was written in Arabic in. 378/988 -S, 
and dedicated to the celebrated §4bib Isma'il ibu Abbi'id 
bv Hasan b. Muhammad b, ll^m al-Qatomf. The Persian 
translation was mode in 806/1403-4 by Hasan b *AU 
b. Hasan b. 'Abdo'l-Malik of Qum. The work should 
comprise 20 chapters l Mb) subdivided into 50 sections 
Of these the British Museum MS, contains only 
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the first S chapters, while this MS- contains only part 
(G out of 8 sections) of the first chapter 

FF. 05 of 34 x 21 '2 e, and 17 Jl_; large modern nun- 
hand. The date 17 Dhu'I-Hsjja, S3"- (July 25 r 
1434) on f. 65a presumably refers to the original from 
which this modern copy was made. 

Prefixed to the above is a smaller tract {Eit&hcha-i- 
tafxil-i-ahmtldt .. . -i-Qnm) on the same subject, written 
for 4i certain physician named MErzn 4 AH Akbar Khan. 
It compriso* tf. 30 of 22 4 x 17 c, and 10 11., and was 
transcribed on Safar 6, 1303 (October 24, 1887) in a fair 
mode rn n farts*/* f fcaafa. 

* 

(30? 

pS j UVl jb £ jV 

Another more complete and carefully written copy of 
the Persian History ol Qunt, containing the first Four or 
five chapters out of the twenty which constitute the 
whole work. 

Ft 115 of 28-2 x 17 0* and ’254L; written throughout in 
a cleur^ neat, modern an.'skh with lubrications. Ends 
abruptly without colophon at the account of the conquest 
of Tustar (Shnahtur) by Abu Musii aI-Aah\arL [t formerly 
belonged to Prince and was copied for 

him when ho was governor of Kiribati in 1288 1669-70, 
and has a few marginal corrections in his hand. 


(31) 




TuVf£A-i-7 r a&ari«(ijln t a history of Tabari stun. hy 
Muhammad ibn Ilasan ihn JsEandiyur. Concerning this 
work, of which an abridged English translation by myself, 
published in 1905* constitutes the second volume of the 
+l E- 41 . (Jibb Memorial Pl Series, see the Bibliography and 
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list ot MSS. there givon <p. 1), and especially Uieii'a 
IW«, Cat, pp. —-2—W. 

Ff, 173 of 25 x lo o c. and -1 II.i written in fair ta’l bj 
with rubrications, and dated Jmnrhlu t, 12i>S ( = I'tbmarj - 
Starch, 1852), From the library of Prince FarhiU Mired 
2 hi'tamadu<t-tMir}<t. in whose handwriting are some 
notes on Herat on the last blank page at the end. On 
the (ly-lea,E at the beginning are soma quatrains in the 
MAzimdardni dialect m tha hamlwriling oi' Bizit-quli Khan 
LnlA-bdsh l poeti cally an rn nine cl ffidAgat. 

(32) 

/j Jkll 

To'rWi- ^d/drei»t fa Mh, a history of the province or 
Mdzftndtttdn by Znlifru’d-Din ibn Sayyid Nadrud-lMn-i* 
Mar'asht composed in 331 i 476-7, The text was edited 
by f>orn (St. Petersburg. 18501. See Uien’s njt.P.K. 
fl j,. 03-4, No. 93, Tiio same author s Statory of 
Gildn, composed in E9V and described by Ethi 

(HixUeiim Oil.. No. 30i>V was published by Mr. H, L 
Habiiio at Hosht pL’nrara'Mrif/fajb Pressl in 1330 1912 
Ff, 131 of 26*5 X 188 C- and 2511.; written in clear 
»n«kh. with rubrications, and dated Safar 14 12*1 

(= November 6, 1854). Copyist, Muhamtiild llnaan ibn 
‘Abdul I Ah ol - K(t t i b. 

(33) 

Tlie Mara/-ndHiii, a well-known history of the Kurds 
by Share fu’d-Dfn of Bill is. The text was published by 
Vdianiinof and a French translation by F. B. Cbannoy, 
1x»th in St. Petersburg, the latter in 1 SOS-75, See 
JUt.PS., Nos. 95, 96, pp. 64 -5. This MS. appears to 
uirreo with the second of these two MtrS,, and lienee with 

O 
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\ eiiiiTiiingf’g edition. The chronicle comes down to 
1005 159.J-4, and this JES. was copied in 1027 1618, 

V, BlOGHAPHV AJiU TRAVEL'S 

(i) Prophets and Saints 

m) 



A Persian translation bj- Uways ibn Fak lim’d-Din ibn 
l.lasan ibn Isim'iJ a]-Mu mimLbiidi of the Arabic biography 
of the Prophet Muhammad {Siyamdn-Sabi) of Sa'td ibn 
Mos'iid ibn Muhammad ibn MasTtd of Kazan! n, who died 
in 75S 1357. The translation was completed on the 27th 
of Rabl* i, 89H ( - February 7, 1491), a colophon dated 
rather [ess than three years later (12th of Kabi if, H!Jfl 
= January 20, 1494) states that this manuscript (oppar- 
ently the translator s autograph) was ah that time in the 
possession or Mawlina Qtitbu'd-Din ibn Unsayn ibn 
'Dinar of Ttiyabad. a place near liqsluuij in the district of 
Herat. Concerning MhudmbttJ. the authors native 
place, Sir A II, .Schindler has the following note: 

Mil mi mi bad, a district in the Qayiu province, Khurasan, 
with ruins of the old castle Mutuinabad of the Assassins." 

The book Is divided into four Qhnntr, each of which in 
divided into numerous chapters {Bdb), which are further 
subdivided into lection a 

I'T. 275 of 24 8 sc 17-5 c. and 26 |], j written in n targe 
clear Jttukh with rubrications. 

(35) 

I Ol=fci! 

Au excel lent and (indent copy of Jitnl’a well-known 
biographies of Siifl saints entitled ^a/.iljdtui-l'njt, This 
work wusjiom posed, as stated in a chronogram at the end, 
in S83/147S-9, and this manuscript was transcribed less 
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tKuii twenty years later, in Hnjfti.e 902 (= March, 1497}. 

It was formerly in the library of Prince Farhsut Mi ran 
Mu-lamadud-David. The text was published by 
\Y. Xassau Lees in 1859 at Calcutta, See Rkus Persian 
Vahtlognt, pp. 349-51, etc. 

Ff, 312 of 24 4 x IGUc. and 21 Hi good clear na*kk 
with rubrications. 

(ii) Potts 

(36) 

J AT 

The well-known “ Memoirs of the Poets '’ (Tadhkinitu 
Wt -Sh>< uni) of 1 lawlatsh A li of StmiarqimcL Soc the Preface 
to my edition of Lhe text, published by Brill of Leyden 
au l LmatC of London in 1301, which contains an account 
, ,j the author and bis work, and an enumeration of the 
principal manuscripts. 

F£. 185 of 22‘3 X lb c. and 21 lb; clear iwufeffty; 
transcribed in " * ft presumably 908, 1502-3 or 9St> 
1572-3. 

m) 

iLSCb IjTjJ 

T<trfhkirci-i-Diluu*M. biographies of modern Persian 
poets, with extracts from their works, to which is prefixed 
im Mcoimt of Shiraz and its most notable buildings, 
mos,,ucs and gardens, and somewhat lengthy notices of 
Srdi tff. 126-2461 and llilfi? id. 246 8u>, This work 
was compiled by ‘Ail Akbarof SIdrds. poetically soman, ed 
by order of Hnsnyn ‘Ali Mirza, sou o£ Fath-All 
ShAh, in Yu. 1 237-40 (a.n. 1822-5), and, according tn 
0 note of Sir A. H. Schindler's, wm much used by Ihiyyul 
Hasan in the compilation of Ida Fib-s-ndWtit, or "Book 
of Firs". 


GS 2 


HOUTUH-ScmSDLEH FEH5IAX M55, 


( 


Ff. 1 26 o£ 3 35 X 21'3 c. and 20 ll. . written in a clear, 
good, modem itadch with rubrications, Tkm is no 
colophon, and the manuscript would seem to have been 
copied by or For the author. The notices of poets occupy 
if. 41*1-1 W* and, after the mention of Fath-'Ali Shah mid 
certain other royal and noble person ages, art arranged 
alphabetically according to the final letter of the lakltnlht* 
qr n&m d* gnem (it 4&t-ll©). The author concludes 
the work with n notice of him self. 


(nil Tmt'd 

(38) 



An account <if the mission of Fairuhli Khan Artihiu't- 
Jfuii to Europe in 1857-8, in eoiuuexioti with the 
negotiations which followed ami concluded the Anglo* 
Persian War, coni posed by Mi rah Iluflayu SIjei 'Abdullah 
(attached to the MissionV and entitled Niddizauu'l- 
Ms/dr (“'The Treasury ot Travels”), Thu hook is divided 
into two parts, uF which the first contains a narrative of 
the journey to Paris and Loudon and an account of the 
work dune, while the second part (L 216ai couteiiu 
a description of tlw French Departments of Stnte and 
Public Institutions, 

Ff. 275 of 21*4 x 14 c, and HI 11+; clear nrwkh with 
rubrications; transcribed for Prince Rahman Miraii 
]ktluViL\i-Dtn?I*i by Hull a Muhammad M&hdf A-p Lhihu 
Shilli'MirzaL'i, arid concluded on IH Rajah,, 3 27 6 ( Fete 10 

isftft), 


V L CEOWHAFttr A*n OoSHftQBAPtLY 

m 



A tine and complete MS. of the well-known Ilnft ( 
< Jl Seven CJ hue*of Amin Ahmfid-bEsbn, completed in 
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] 002 1503 -4, S>: R Jf.P.C., pp. 3S5 *f * eg 7 .; Etlie a 
Office ftre. Cat, cols, 330-499, etc. 

Ff. 5G2 of 2D x IT 0 . and 21 IL; written in good clear 
^<7 l>/ with rubrications. copied at Alimadiib i J, but 
undated. Each Jr/ffm has an illuminated anted a or 
title-page; 

(40) 

Two manuscripts of the Xfrth •*?**'I-QttlMu ;t well-known 
geographical work {of which the portion relating to Persia 
has been published by Mr, t i. le Strange in the " li. J. W, 
Gibb Memorial Seritrs \ voL xxih) B by Ilanidulhib 
Mustawff of Qazwin, who also wrote the T'i'rikh-i-fItizUftr, 
or ■" Select History ", and the very rare continuation of the 
Shdh-ndma known as the finfar+w Sec H.lf.PJJ., 
|>p. 418 ID, fertile and fur an account 

uf 1 he author, pp. 80-2 of the sain*: Tu'i h ikh-i-Giiz*ti*t. 

The one known copy of his third work, the jftyh r -ndimr, 
is described in &ALP.S. r pp. 173-4, 

The first copy (A) comprise* t\\ 235 of 22 8 x 17 5 c. 
and SOIL; am all, neat with rubrications: no 

colophon or date; bought in DtniigliAn in 187 th 

m 

The second copy l B) comprises ft 273 of 2H‘3 x 20 4 e 
and 1911; clear fct'Jw/ with rubrications ; dated 0th of 
Safar, but year omitted: copied by Suhtrih ihu Ihijji 
A E 3 si U Kara in of Sinandrvj. 


(42) 

*. L*2. ^ ^ f v ) * L £—sJ ^ ^ j 3 j "W ( ^) 

A MS* or 72 It: of 27 4 x 10-2 e. and 25 IL written in 
a clear modem na*Ui t with rub ricat sons, and containing : — 


IIS4 


90UTCM-3CHlNDLEJt lERSlAtf 


I. The KMiijrm, or Conclusion (book viii) o£ Mir- 
kh wand's famous general history the Bitwzttfii 
treating of geogfapl^ and biography iIF. 34—44a)< 

-* The k Aja ihn'l-A^hyd (or ~u*d-Ditn>yti) i " Wonderful 
Things ” or ,h Wonders of the World ", by AhtTl-Muayyad 
Alni Mutt of Thilkh, who wrote it, tm stated in the opening 
lines, fur the Suntiitii filler Abit'i-Q&riin Nub ibn Mansur 
i reigned in Xhurdsdn 3bG H7.S)76-$7). This most refer 
to a (presumably) Arable original for on f. 406, L 0, an 
anecdote is restated which begin/*, 11 In the year £13 1216-7, 
when I, this humble servant, was Lra veiling to the Jlijda, 
I v< Ached the shore of the Egyptian Sea,” This rmifit lie 
presumed to t>e an addition hy the translator i nto Persian. 
The ilS. is undated but modem. 

(43) 

ti j£\ ^\f j 

A volume containing four separate treatises dii geo¬ 
graphy and kindred subjects, viz,:— 

1, S/in/in'jtfdu (tf. 16-576). a poem in the mnUifpi.rH/ 
metre, written in Shn'ban. 977 i=Jan, 1570}, describing 
in some detail the cities find tauds of Persia, with brief 
notices of other lands. The end is missing, and the 
author's name does not appear in the text, hut is given on 
*1“ blank leaf at the beginning ns Flikmati of TurkfctiSn. 

-■ Jij&'ii&l* Mdihlnqat ("Wonders of Creation"), 
a work similar in scope to the well-known homonymous 
work of Quxvvjni. by Muhammad ibn Mahmud ilm Ahmad 
at-Tiri C -Tabari) os-Saltiidni (jf CSa-207u). 

3- A treatise on astronomy and geography ( If. lU~b- 
4i>6). written for Ghiydthud-Din Ijabibu’UAh, who was 
governor of Khuriisiin in 909 1503-*, 

-*. The KhtUitim, or concluding geographical section, 
of Mlrkhwilud’s well-known general history the Tiit n -alu* 
•SVf/it (Hi 2416-3056). 


VL CEOOKAI’liy. vir SCIEWE 
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The Volume contains fF. 305 of 34 >; *23 c. nmi 2J Li. ; 
fftie ttfltq with rubrications. The third and fourth 
sections of the volume are both dated 1085 1(17 4-.". 

m 

5»3lttjl»tfUfc, j\~ j Lt4j‘ ii. JA* 

*i I-i&t oj the houses mid other build tugs of the glorious 
metropolis of ft hr An . . . compiled in ltCDlSdil-d hi/ 
commandof N<\*iru'd-Iiin SMh tfifir. 

Titis valuable manuscript, probably the original copy 
prepared for the late Shrih, gives a complete account 
all the houses in the Persian capital sixty-five years ago, 
street by street and quarter by quarter. Except for the 
explanatory title nf four lines at the beginning, there is 
no connected text, merely long Lists of the buildings and 
houses and (heir owners, all numbers being expressed in 
the cipher called siy'iij or ratjvm. 

Ff. ISM of 2TG x 15’1 c. and from 12 to 15 double entries 
(each of one or two lines); written in a moderately good 
nhikastn : no colophon or scribe’s or author's name. 

<45) 

A modem Persian Gazetteer of the World, without title, 
preface, or colophon, containing a list r>f town- a)1 d 
countries in all parts of the world arranged alphabetically, 
with brief accounts of cadi. 

i' f. 105 of S3x2l c. and 21 II.: written in a fair modern 
tn'llq ; no date nr indication of authorship. 

VJT. Science 

{5.1 Encyclopedia 

(4B) 

(UUI jt J^Uj «- j) jir 

Mt±jmain!-litfonat (/■ Cotupendiaiji of Philosophy 



GSfl HOUTUlt-fil'JlIN'bLEIl PEt^LVN MSS, 

being a simplified and abridged Persian version of thv 
wdl-known Bdm*it r or ^Tracts ", of the 
np 81 Brethren of Purity ". Tin.- original Arabic text of 
these tracts haa been published in four volumes pun ltd 
at Bombay in 1305-4?/IS 87-9, and then? is also & litho¬ 
graphed Persian version, Dieter Id has edited, translated, 
or abridged a 11 amber of them. 

This version appears to haveTfeeu made iu the time of 
Timur. The translator, whose name duels not appear, 
complains that previous Pcfnian versions- of these tracts, 
such as the Ddindh-udaut, were either archaic, or 
redundant, or enigmatical, and that therefore, by rr^neat 
of the Court, he undertook this simple version, winch 
comprises thirty-nine tracts. 

This MS. was given by the late Prince Farhad Ahrari 
Mu t*imutin'?-I&t'tin to his son Miijitashainu’l-Nntk m 
Siia'bita, I3Q2 (May-June, 1885). It comprises 130 ff. of 
14 xS8 fraud 17 ]t f and Is written in li luautifub small 
modern mtukh. The name of the copyist and date of 
transcript Urn arc not given* 

i ii) ibilicinti 
(47) 

* r ^ J X*- J (\) 

■ * 

: JU- XA rj (r) tolfei j*1 p -JUj (*) 

Ve ■ 

A manuscript comprising ff 1S8 of 22 x 1G-S c, and 
OIL; written throughout in n legible ta'lU !r aiul dated 
on L 77k the 25th of Dhul-Qa’da, 88G (.January 15,1-Wi2) t 
Contains:— 

I. A Persian translation of a well-known Arabic work 
on marriage and tte.nio.1 intercourse entitled uLUdh ft 
AHrdrl’a^Ylkti/, by SI lay kb ‘Abdol-Kaliuiiia ibti Nasr ilm 
“Abdu'lliib of Shfnlx, a physician of Aleppo, who died m 
SflS.llGO <*eu iJrockelninnn, veil, i, p, 488, No, 20). The 
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Persian translation h entitled Kuns-[ar G«nj-]Hf--darrfr\ 
It is divided into two parts n/a-'), of which the first 
{it l-38tu comprises ten ami the second (ff. 3fta-73to 
nine chapters and a Conclusion (FT 734-75). The 
transcription was completed on the 25th of Idiul-Qfrdn, 
8iU (January 15, H82), 

2, jftt&i/ti. t4.ir‘ «Vi;r-i*tnrr/dif i if. 786—S7i), a treatise 
on the most suitable times for sexual intercourse, in 
seventeen chapters, without authors name. 

3, Fa r ntkh-n a m a --Ja n id U i C 885-1685), #i A work 
treating of the properties and uses of natural eubstnucea, 
also of divination and astrology, 1 ' by Abtl Bakr al- 
M Utah liar b. Muhammad b. Abi'I-Qiisitn b. Alu Six'id 
nb Jamal of YascJ. ZLl/.iV.'., pp + 46B-G + Kk-u thinks that 
the correct title is Ftirah - mi ma t as given by IhVjji Khalifa, 
The work is an id to have been composed in 560 1165- 

US) 

J[LL 

A work on Materia Mi-dica entitled QarulHidin-i-Sh i/u'k 
by Mupdfor ibu Muhammad al-Jlusayni osh-SlnfaJ. See 
RM-P.G.z pp. +73-4, where the author is said to have died 
in 063 1555-6, 

FL 269 of J iS’5 x 1 FT c. and !+ II.; written in a dear 
nmkk with rubrications, mid dated in the colophon 
Shawwill, 1090 i S ovct js ber, 1G 79). 

m 

^ z a£.j£ 

A collection of treatises on medicine and MuLerin Medico, 
iiiONtly translated from a Turkish version of the original 
by Mulkamiiutd E:b|Lr al-MiLsawi the physician, for Sul [an 
Uu&ayu the Safnwi 1694-1722), 

1. The first treatise [ff. 35-474) deals with hygiene, 
especially in connexion with marriage, and professes to 


6 m 
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ht n Persian rendering of a Turkish version of a treatise 
camped by X asfru'd-Dm-i-TAsi for Gbdxdn Khun—an, 
obvious chronological error, since the latter was born 
aljotit the time { A.D. J274i when the former died. The 
Turkish version was made by one‘Abdul Latif Tor Sol bin 
TaVjdfc ibn Daw! at KSntn, 

2. A treatise on the medicinal qualities of various 
animals and vegetables (fC 481,-1046),also translated from 
the Turkish by the above Muhammad Baqir. 

®- A treatise on various wounds* injuries, und 
ailments, and their treatment, also by Muhammad Baiqir 
(t£ 10S«-i 82a), 

Ff. 144 of X 1^ 3 e and 14 !L; g£H>d clear naakh 
with rubrications. The Heal of a former owner Is dated 
1 1G8 1754-5. 


(iii) Piftciou# Stems 
(5D) - 

Three Trmtiees *m Prmious Stones 

A MS- of 118 IT of 21 x 1C-5 c. and 18-19 1L P con- 
tabling 

!. The .Ano^N -Jiibnti ftf. It IlTf.i of Amin Sad ru'd- 
Din Muhammad b. Mir GhiyithuU-Dfo Mansur of 
Shirtlx, composed for ALul-Fnth Khalit Briyandnri, wpied 
in I HS-t from a Jung, or volume of miscellaneous contents, 
io the Library aL Mashhad, i\nd copiously annotated ami 
collated with the British Museum manuscript Add. 23565 
In- .Sir A. Houtuiu^ciiijidler, See 1 UI.P.C., pp. 464 5, 
and KM.PJi,, No. 158, pp, ] 12-13, 

2, liitidhi (In r Ala'rif ji-i-Jmathir (If 40b-94u) r com- 
Pw by Muhammad ibmi’l-MuMrmk of Qnzwiu for the 
-rent Ottoman Suit! n Selim I (A.D. 1514-20) called - the 
Grim '(rrhim-), Begins :— 

d bohji ov A*- 


vu. scitscE (l-HEcwrs stones) GS!) 

It is divided into an Introduction, two “Mines" n y 

the first containing twenty-one “Caskets" (Dutj) on 
the precious stones, nud the second eight " Treasuries 
(J/fiMuau t on t in: precious tuvtals; hut the test breaks off 
in the middle of the sixteenth “ casket" on Upis Limjlj 
( Ldjumrd), 

3. (tT. 07*-l 186). a treatise on 

preciotts stones, etc,, composed by tho edebrat.-d Nasiru’d- 
]>in Tiisi for Hulngd QilMn the Mongol in Arabic, of which 
this is at! abridged Persian translation, comprising four 
I 'i.-courses (ifaqdUU). See BJf.P.S„ No. 157, p. ni 
This copy contains only the portion dealing with precious 
atones. A complete type-written translation of this work, 
on which Sir Albert Houfeum-Schindler bad evidently 
spent much labour, is one of the few tin is lied pieces of 
work left by him, 

(51) 

I <*\i (3 *3 

Another copy .A the Tansiiq (or ^ 

i-Iikhiint, composed by X.wu'J-DIn of Tus for HtthbnY 
tlm Mongol, described by Sit A II, Schindler in a pencil 
note on the title-page as "very much abridged, and the 
sentence of chapters different front that of the British 
Museum MS. The 1st Maqdla with four Fafe, and the 
Znd Maqala up to the middle of the Pearl' chapter are 
missing in this 

The MS. in its present acephalous state comprises 
142 pp. of 1S‘8 x 18*4 c, and 13 II.. and is written in 
a Clear and fairly good Ui'liq, It is dated in the colophon 
the end of Jumiidtv ii, 073 ( - January. 151 ( 1 ]}. 

(52) 

Three TreatUa on Precious Stones 

A MS, of IIS ff. of 2*2-4 x 145 c. and IBIL, con- 
taiaiAg;—, 

jiuj 1DI7. 


4fi 
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1. The JiuodAfr-jidma (t? lb-56a) of M illinium ml 
b. Maui-Uf of Shiran, q£ which otic copy (50. 11 has been 
already described aljove, Dated Kabi 1 ii, 1350 (May. t 843). 

2. MnkhLwar dur tut ydu - i - shindkhtan - i-Jttmihir 
I ff 57(4-736), composed for ShAhmkh Bnhiidur Kluln by 
Zaynu’d-DIn Muhammad Jiimi. 

3. A treatise on how to recognise the different kinds of 
precious stones (It 746-1186), in 42 chapters, 140 sections, 
itml Hit) "arts" (hmuxr), tKia last treatise appears to 
be entitled J/ojmii'a^V-AiTidyt-. or "The Compendium 
of Artifices ". 

(53) 

yr 

A third copy of the JitwdA.ir-wdsna, or treatise on 
precious stones, of Miil.iantniud ibn MmiPiir of 
already described <50,1). This M3, is written in a large, 
dear modem ? tashh with rubrications, and comprises ff. 84 
■if 20-1 x 12 5 c. and 15 II. It consists of two Discourses 
< Maqiibi), of which tile first includes an Introduction, 
live illy chapters, ami a i onelusiou. and the second seven 
chapters and a Conclusion. This treatise ends on f. 80n. 
and is immediately followed (ff 806 S2«| by a note of the 
copyist. Shafi*ii'il-Din l.lasan ibn ML* mat u'l hih-h Mlisa wi- 
i-Slnishtari, who save that In- designed it for a present 
to Mtnucbihr Klmti Mtftaitnuhtd - Dairfa, governor of 
Isfaluiu for Mal.imomad Shah Qfijar. This is dated the 
20 th of Junuida ii, 1260 (July 7, 1844), 

(54) 

0 -r J— <iIu -j W (0 

<■ ^&j_y {*■) 

A MS. of 70 ff. of 22 7 X 15 4 e, and 11-12 |L. tomninm^: 

L A treattee on musk, entitled Jkihjalur-Ramij 
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itl 1-22), professedly translated from Arabic and Greek 
sources into easy Persian for Sultan Mahmud of Gha/iui 
(rdgned A.n. 9H&-1030) by ‘ Abdu'UMiPmin h ^afiyyia d- 
fHn k Imt t d-I)in b. MiihiyyuYbDiri bv Xi l iimt lx Qribils lx 
Washmglr of Giirgiim stud com prising ton section* (Fi.t*l)> 

2, Another treatise ou music, entitled Ris<thi-i-Rir&- 

\ (the two last words apparently 
representing the name of the author), composed for AH- 
<|Ul( KMu (HI 33&-20O and ttansteribad in L2S0 liyftrk 

3. The MulfaziU, TnztihU, or '* Institutes 1 of Tiiniir 
(HI Zlb-Gfib), lie ginning abruptly 1 :— 

^ i^jc^W JJ-* l T J J ^ 

Dated 1st of Safar r ]2D0 (March 31, 1873 1 

The mj liui script is written throughout in a clear, modern 


VIII. PHILOlOdV 
(55) 

t£jXr" 

The Jlu/mu 'tL'l-Fttr* or La$hal-i-Sm'iiri, a Pcraian- 
Peraian dictionary by Muhammad Qiisiin lx Hajji 
Muhammad of Kashin, poeticalIv snm&med Sururf, 
composed in 1 QOS 150P-1600 and dedicated to Shall 
'Abbtb the Great, S.■ .;• ILM.P.C., pp. 408 ft etc. 

This MS, comprises HI 258 of 20 2 X 17 e. and 24II and in 
written in a dear nmkh band with rubrications, and dated 
the Eth of JmmidaJ, 1254 <l July 30, 1338], The preface, 
in which the author <na timer aua the lexicographical works 
of which he made use, til Is hoth sides of f. I.uud is written 
in a small, neat h\"Uq. It vrm copied from Stin&ria 

1 Birth the lu Lriimmp ami cm'! cprrehj*eml iq Uie Ll ( K< publiibuil m 
flifcirri in 17>4 ty Major Dn.w Haul White (jip. "J nmt 4 UM. but n 

m cmii| ft.j-c■-,ir that Itl the MS, Munch mis.it Inc tni.^mg' in tin; mbitlllr of 
the treating 
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aatogi*ph m,] beats a date tw 0 days later than that 
given above. 

(Si?) 

J 

Th * w#l-kaown PenjiMi dictio 1|[vry ep tit led 

C ™¥P» I «« 1 '» u ’^ i I iy Aldu'r Kasliid h 

Abdul-GhftFii,- al-Husayni <tlXj U( lanf nt-Tatawl. .See 

B.MJ'.t' pp. 500-1; Etlie's India Office JWs. Cut 
tails. 1^40-51, fete. 

This excellent copy, winch formerly belonged to Prince 
Farhad Mirzn. is dated in the colophon the Qth of Dhn'l- 
i^ du. 1084 (~ February 12, 1(74), sod is written it. 
it dear ta'Uq with rubrics Lions. 


IX. AS£< JHJTF„s 
(57) 

£*Ij3 J 

A complete MS. of the immenseElection u f Tories an, i 
anecdotes compiled by NWd-Din Mohammad Awfi (tl., 
author of the oldest extant anthology C|ll kh,| 

ZnfcthuV-AMNifp) m the early Vm 0 f the thirteenth 
century of the Christian (eeveml, of the.Muhamtnadauj 
era under the title of L(t M - 

ftoenjut, it is divided into four S(!Cfc ; oa3 (calkd f t |W 
end, of which comprise twenty tive ctlAptcrs ^ f 

wind, m turn contains a number d storie* connected with 
some gyiieral topic. 

See VJJ/.P.t'., pp. 749-51 : OZP.&, Nt)a 

PP- 24 5- 8 = Office^, CaL ^ 

and Rosa & Browne's f 'ai. of Ttw LWUct ioni, 0 f P crs :,,' 
«l 4r4« JU* ...in the J* 0# „ ,. it 

pp B c#3U4, ^ 

KOO*„t 38 X 34-3 c.and28 II, 
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» „ M t .„j ttfa. Art*?** l, “ 2;tllor . . 

1059. 

t 5S) 

-, xU jt-lT J of^ 11 i' s -’. 

,V e~a» -» f ‘3, A *„.»»« of 

hybrid titfc •»» .«• • I'ZatoJ character. amtijr 
a.itfdotes »» nnd lt i9 divided into 

**“* P ioo. *°* “£** S”tk. fii-t compri^ ten 
thr^ chapters j *1^ third two, tfee 

»*tio» <J(W). a» ™'“ J *“• “* r i,c a ««■ 

sgm^sL 53— * - — «** 

identity I cannot discover- - tfco iu * legible 

ShawwAl 23 , 6 0I {-October 21 l+^>- 

X. State Papers 

(39) ^ 

tSV 1 - 0 ^ 

* . IWsiiin and aiiotlur containing »n 

T*o manuscript® m , the ce i e bratetl minister 

;, .tract in Knglisji ° ^ ^- a R^idii'd-DIn Fawn'll id. 

*-**■**-* 

Sa id in 71« KilS)- , , ^rriiiiiinj; and end. 

*? *r r\ 

IK written in 11 f' ‘ . lirttf with political and 

«— »***"'*' by U,c°,piaiat«r u> U. —» 

liimncial *** 

fti'J otUcra who hJ * ~ ts of Persia and Asia 

ftll d governments m different pa«* 



€04 iioutl'm- sc m holer feilsiak Maa 

Minor. These letters, collected mid edited by Rashid u h d- 
Dbi 5 secretary, Muhammad of Abanpili, are of considerable 
mtcrcatr and calculated to throw much light ■-n M nigoi 
administration in Persia during the latter part of the 
thirteenth and earlier part of the fourteenth century. 
This MS. comprises If. 1S2 of 17 8 x M'.S c. and 15 11.; 
headings and «jnotations Irma the QjUrdit, ete.„ in red 
and blue. 

_ m 

The second MS., which* though not dated, i* nuke 
modem, formerly belonged to Hallman MirzA Huh * iitl- 
Diiuiti, and comprises 138 ft of a ll G x lfi-2 c. and 
17 IL The opening worda correspond with f. lh> 1 1 qf 
the older MS. The concluding words of the two MSS, also 
cormpoudp and it would appear that the second h merely 
a modem copy of the brat. 

m 

The English summary, bound nml labelled ,J Despatches 
of Eaahid-ad-TDin", compme* 03 + 30 written IT. of 
101 x 13‘7 c, mad about 18 II. Ff. 1-03 contain an 
abstract of all the fifty-three despatches, "copied from 
not^s supplied by Sir A. H. Schindler, and afterwards 
corrected by him. December. 3013; Ff, l*-3Q* contain 
a list of these despatches, stating to whom cadi 
aidd reused. and on which leal of the older MS, it begin*. 
This volume, as well as the older MS, t was given hi 
Mr. G. le Strange (to whom they U.Lli belong) by the kte 
Sir A. If. Schindler, in July, 1013. 1 The more modern 
MS. wa* bought by me with the, remaining MSS. and 
books. 

* Since Liu* uA'uritteu Mr. Ic k:« tnwt gitMmuslj ptmntal 

tn wa the- ITO M5iS, in iplemtmn. 
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f X the year 204, exactly two centuries before the date 
1 generally accepted na that of the birth of Christ 
the Roman State had passed through an experience mod. 

like that of our great Ally atroa the Channel m the 
autnnui of 1914- Hannibal. the lifelong enemy of Rome, 
had surmounted obstacles thought to tie insurmountable, 
had swept into Italy like a whirlwind, ami n, a few 
-pitched buttles had destroyed six consular trout* Alt ** 
one of these victories, Ida Moorish cavalry had ranted 
vifi ht up to the walls of Home, then only defended by old 
men and boy* and the Eternal City seemed to be at h»s 
mercy. Yet at the last moment he turned aside, as did 
von Ktuck in our day. *td pushed into the riel, province 
which was afterwards tuples, whence it took all the 
nibbling strategy of Falvius to dislodge him W ben 
Capua at l^t fell, be still kept hb gn P on the Calahr.au 
coast where he waited for rdnfwwmenta which never 
reached him, to again attack Rome, So long as be was 
oll Italian soil, there could be no rest nor peace oi mmd 
for those Romans who, like the elder Cato, had seen the 
fierce African spearmen galloping through the L ampagna, 
tiring the thatched huts and driving oil' the cattle which 
formed all the wealth of tiie peasant farmers, then the 
backbone of the Republic. During all this tune, too. the 
Roman populace had behaved WwliMj. ^ f** 
Canute they had not despaired of the Republic , they 
had suspended their long quarrel with the patricians; and. 
after a few very Unsuccessful experiments with mob- 
appointed generals, had left the conduct of the war ,n the 
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more capable hands of tlie Senate. But when a shower 
ol atoaes probably la t nUi from wine volcano un the 
r'jaat fell upon the city, they were suited with one t>£ 
the superstitious panics to which they were prone. Tbev 
cn t( l out that the god* were angry with then,, and. as 
UnkBOwn ,B "ometimes move terrible tlinn the known 

U,ere w " mot * *w«t their weakening l«fore this’ 

menace than before Hannibal. 

What a modem government would have done in these 
comlitmos. U » difficult to see ; but Homan statesmen had a 
u:m*!y at baud for all such troubles in the Sibylline Books 

ryrr: in du ° iotm ^ p*™®** 

U of fcha could bo brought to Borne 

. ' ; V01iI,i * dei ™» * UL ot Italy. Now t | ie Mother 
^Ksomctunea called merely the « Great Mother"* 
as worshipped all over the Extern Mediterranean under 
he yne, ot G8 Rhea,or, most often, Oybele. At Athens 
he Metriuu, or House of the Mother, had been built in 

Z CZ\7 i,iMlSd£ , '" d «"*11 bar statue. 

„ ,n0st { tt “ l0Ua at time was the Wtyl or 

Jf k ***"> W'«n from Heaven at Patens in 

i Jn>gia, which tt made the centre and Holy City of the 
[■ Jg)on, All Phrygia, or Central Asia Minor, bad been 
Passed about like n tennis-ball during the wars between 
Alexanders marshals which broke out upon the great 
coiKiucrors death ; but m 204 woo under the rule of 
Attains of Perga mum, the .Asiatic king who bad earlier- 
foiled the great future before the Republic and was 
most anxioua for the title of ■ Friend of Rome ", Hone* 

u y 11,01 at °” w «* <° w..* i...j 

l,U 0 J, ? tuU ;- l»**»»Jins Kim to E i v « ,, ... 

It..,« „ l radiTO ; al , uU ^' 

°J lW a * aa * J ‘ WBfi «»i0Udc«J before loin- that the Mm! 

■*£■«• “ rr 1 - »“«• 

Iht reception of the fatuous stone was stmt 
with a care that shows how real had bet , 
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expected to conjure. The Oracle of Delphi, which the 
It jijjjin embassy had consulted ou its way to Pcrgimmu, 
had advised that the goddess should be attended in her 
new homo by her accustomed priests and priestesses and 
shoi l hi be received by Die most virtuous man among the 
citizens. The Senate had no difficulty in deciding this tu 
be Publius Cornelius Scipio Xudca, one of the great 
patrician house that tvas later to break the Carthaginian 
power at Zauia, and in the Third Punic War to wipe it off 
the face of the earth. Xasifa therefore went to Ostia: 
but the passage of the goddess from Ostia to Items could 
not be accomplished- without a miracle. The barge 
containing the statue ran upon one of the mud banks 
common in the nndrudged Tiber, and neither sailors nor 
landsmen could get it off until Quinta, a Homan lady of 
the Claudian House whose virtue had been unjustly 
suspected, declared that only the girdle of a pure woman 
would be effective, and fastening her own to the prow of 
the vessel, drew it off as easily as a child drags after him 
* a toy-boat. Medals have come down to its commemorating 
this episode, which has been described by Ovid, 1 But 
other versions of the story seem to show* that Gland in 
Quinta had from the first been appointed by the Senate 
to help in the reception of the goddess. There was 
seldom much love lost between the CnmeJlan and the 
Ctaudion Houses, and the lady's association with a Scipio 
iu tiics affair is therefore some proof that the invitation to 
the. goddess to come to Home was the result of a trans¬ 
action amongst the patricians entered into for some 
political end. 5 

The scene which followed on the statue's arrival in the 
^city has been described by poets and historians writing 
centuries after thee vent, but may perhaps be reconstructed 

1 Fdsii t iv t TGr 

= iWmtily the transfer el the war to Allies, in w liieb jralicy tho 
HetpmnU: party Mrs* by F*mds. 
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with - fair probability from what we know about the 
worship in later times. The procession which the 
astonished Romans then saw for the first time was 
probably headed hy priestesses playing flutes and pipes, 
clashing castanets and cymbals, and Ideating tamliouriiies. 
Then came the bearers of the sacred emblems, the mystic 
chest, the pine-cones, and the drum, together with other 
assistants brandishing snakes.’ Then the statue of the 
goddess, represented as a seated matron of majestic beauty, 
holding in her right hand* a sceptre, and oh her head 
a t litre tod crown in which was set the famous aerolite or 


black stone/ which in earlier days had itself Ijeen 
worshipped as divine. The statue was probably fashioned 
in ivory and gold, and was shown in a shrine in which 
the goddess' chair was flanked hy lions, which in later 
times at all events were of silver. The car bearing it 
was escorted by the Coryfeantes or male attendants of The 
goddess, armed with sword and buckler, which they 
rhythmically clashed together with a ritual significance.* 
I’lieti followed-—strangest sight of all to Roman eyes—the 
©mmch-priests of the East, dressed an women, with long 
perfumed hair, painted faces, and eyes darkened with 
kohl. They were led by the high priest or itfchignlhti, 
a man chosen for hie tall stature, clothed in royal robes, 
and wearing a golden crown from which Heated a lu&ff 
white veil. The procession was closed by the male 
novices, who with the eunuchs danced along with wild 


1 timing de 

J Tf™ !“'*» takea tq build n thip an J.arpow for it* trawmort (*a 
OvlH. uWeif.Jihows that tl.tr Katun and net cmiy the „t<me, probable 
q wiry small affair, was sout. t^mniu had a «hcx*l of arc of iu own 
nrol it tl itrabsIilB that iu statue pave tlio tri* that wc find on 
'wo Graillot, U Guiu dt ty-fr, Paris. ISIS}, *. The *tju m0r0 
IwaUlifut one carved by Phidias for (ho Athens JktrWn probable lacked* 

ll,l > w**" « r Wwo ™ «thar Specially PWiao attribute* aL 
Parnell. Cult* »fth, Cr.-l A*-,, jjj. p . ^ ' b tnWll “- &ee 

» Hetnucinte* e-lW CaroW*. The nol* was ft*] to have bean m*!* 
by the order, of Rhea ianother form of Cyl*le) to nrerenl Knm.v l7 
haarlng the cries of the infant Zens 1 1 {,om 
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yells, tossing themselves alwut as if m ecstasy, ^\n» 
themselves with surges and cutting »WWjM* the 
a r.n* a»d shoulders like the Biblical priests of Blftl. o 
such a pitch did the f«m*y of these last sometimes reach 
that, now and again one of them would das i *» 

mutilate himself in memory of the god who, a^ w* ana 
W, was worshipped together with Cybete. After h^ h- 
waS given women's clothes and passed the rest of ht> 

^llHhis must have been extremely shocking to the 
ideas of the Romans. to whom any public display * 
emotion was impulsive in the highest *g~They W 
always a very exalted idea ol their personal dignitj and 
to the last were marked with that jpwta which W * 
likened to the ilMWpfttC or phlegm with wine i ws «g - 
used to be credited on the Continent. ^.cuWlywa 
this the case in religious matters, the w »fe Stefr 
being OS coldly restrained and us P' irtl > e5 lft JO 1 
tho.J of the Chinese worship of Heaven. Hence the 
Scipios and other patricians responsible for the prefix's- 

STS a* cw,«ri «« to« r.u v CT y 

of themselves. But what wen* they to duf ‘ 
lack theMotl.er of the to* to her rhrygtot to™ 

ton at 0l.ee to offend Attoto toWf “ 
imponl the re-estoUUlinicnt of the fttblio moral ■elneh 
IZL object of her importation. On tbo ether to d. 

the tot thing they wwatel «« «>S£ u* 

dilemma, they took the middle «— ** 

promised. The Mother of the God, tern, gtrao » hM*a> 

L kite Moline and an Mtol.iainimitn.amm.oed b__ 

at tl.e .open* of th. State ; Hat no Reman wo. .toned 
to ob. In Lev worship, which -a. restricted to toe.,-...- 
Tint saeri lice of eirility W«k «hioh it ton, et »»™emoted 
woo mode an offence pnnishnhle with eo. o ant ' 
dentil. Once a f» the prtota might told a pnbl.e 
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festiM, [nid uiict ii uioiit.il mii;ht litij iy tJift tirtcU 
like EuddhiiA monks or mendicant friars. Al other titties 
ttio worship bud to lie kept to the Palatine. The goddess 
dot-i not seem to have resented these restrictions, for that 
year gave Rome the best harvest she had enjoyed for ten 
yearn, and the non ifamiibid left I taly for ever. 

W hat, noiv, was this foreign divinity who was thus 
brought from Asia Minor to save Home in her hour of 
need ? Kvcry god of classical antiquity had his or her 
myth or legend, and that of by bele was so opposed to nil 
our conventional ideas as to show that it must be referred 
t ' J ' very primitive state of society indeed, Cybele or 
Agdistit—1 mtli ni'e names taken from mountains hi Phrygia 
ami huvti 111 > special significance—was said to have sprung 
by a kind .if accident 1 from a rock, and to have Ijeen 
origin (illy no androgyne or man-woman. Tlie ter ri Bed 
gmb.oii beholding this monster, took front her her manhood, 
but induing ho gave life to an almond dree, the fruit of 
which was plucked by the virgin daughter of the River 
Stmgnrins, who thereby became the mother of A it is, tlie- 
most beautiful of men. At tin, nt bin birth,was exposed 
on the hank of the River Gallos, hut was rescued, bneight 
ii[i us a goatherd, ami was later sent to Pessiims, where he 
was given as u husband to the king's daughter. Rut at 
the marriage feast Cylwle, who had conceived u pofainn 
for her sou—or rather grjuidiioa—broke into the town hy 
h aling down the walla with her h ad, and so fl ightened 
him that he mutilated himself uudera pine-tree and died 
of the hurt. fJicn (..ybehs repented, am] after mourning 
o' er the body of Attis. prayed to Zeus to restore him to 
life. The prayer was granted by making him a god, and 
Attia became the companion anti charioteer of Cybide, 
driving with her in her car drawn hy lions over the 
wooded mountains of the earth, where the noise of its 
wheels is heard by men as thunder. 

1 A fwltirtiu JUnJI 1 i.j ri?<i of 7MHM. 
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Tills extriordin&ry story, which have from both 
Pagan and Christian sources. 1 is amply continued by what 
wc know of the McgaWia or Festivals of the Great 
Goddess, which from her Erst arrival wore celebrated in 
Rome tit the Spring Epiinos. They Logan on March 15 
with the Cdnim hiU il or Day o£ Heeds, when the guild 
o£ the Cinnopliwi, mostly children, entered the temple in 
procession carrying reeds ill memory of those among 
which the infant Attis had been exposed, like Sargon of 
Akkad or the Hebrew Mows, Then followed a nwfii'i or 
fast of nine days, during which the faithful had to observe 
strict continence and to abstain from bread and everything 
made train cereals, from mats, pomegranates, dates, 
quinces, pork, fish, and w ine. On the 22nd came the 
Arbor hit rut, when the Dendropliori or guild of tree- 
I n- are rs ent in the wood sac red to Ijybftle a young pine- 
tree, which they wrapped in wool and crowned with 
violets in memory of those which were fabled to have 
sprung from the blood of Attis. a small image of whom 
was attached to the top branches, The procession bearing 
this on its way to the temple, chanted funereal hymns in 
Greek with much beating of the breast in sign of grief. 
The tree, which was considered as tlm body of Attis 
himself, was set up outride the temple for three days, and 
surrounded day and night by a mourning crowd of 
worshippers, while a priest cried at intervals Wad for 
Attis 1 Smite yon revives for Atlis! " On the 24th this 
mourning reached its height in the Di&i Saitijittiiuh or 
Day of Blood, when the priests with yells and dancings 
Iasi red themselves with scourges and cut themselves with 
kiiivwsoas to sprinkle the tree with their blood; and 
the day finished with the solemn burial of the tree within 
the temple, to he dug Up and burnt when its successor 

■ IWma,. vii, c. 17 ; ArncUu*. «(w Gcntt,, v. «. J5 oqi|. ^rAovu* 
BUrahn *i«aathini venwa Ovid a fourth *Pt *«»■* 
voHa£l«i» 
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nmvwt the following year. During the night of the 

y ‘ A ^ lood < t]ie migljf. cat nothing and drink 

oidy milk, while they watched in silence round the 
darkened te tuple. 

Titeir reward cam* the next day, called Hilariti or Day 
ot Joy At midnight a solitary light wo* seen to shine 
from the inner sanctuary, and the public were admitted lo 
seo Attis, this time j n human form, dressed in silk and 
get up, lying on an ivory bed before the statue of the 
‘ ;rc:d Mollier Something like a modem service followed, 
with hymns and perhaps prayers in Greek, and the high 

?T\ d , Ciivered a diwflUt “ ™ the joys reserved for those 
who believed on Attis. Then he purified nil present by 
anointing them upon the lips with the whispered 
.ommla, evidently reserved for those fully initiated: 

Be of good cheer, ye mystic of the god who has been 
saved; OT . for us too there will be salvation from our 
■ila Then, as dawn broke, the throng of worshipped 
poured out mtn the stmts, to find them decorated for the 
triumphal Oiomage procession of Attis and Cvbele 
when uvery one had cither to be dressed in gay colours ^ 
o usar a disguise osids modern carnival. The centre 
of the procession Was the silver ear in which the bridal 
pair were seated, and the faithful who surrounded it were 
crowned with Bowers, carried torches, and cried as thev 
wcnt along : - Attis is risen. " But this was m, the end. 
The following day, called R^tia. was given up t .,' 
much-needed rest, but on the day after this, called I.aLil 
the procession set forth again, bearing this time the 

^ tQ0 01 lhc It was taken bv the A unis n 

Wav re thebrcKik Almo, where it was solemnly birthed 
together with the car and the knives used hv the Jli 
ilmn imvmg !**„ implored to return to Koine hy the 
Quiudeeamvire, or Committee of Fifteen whom the Stl 

TT t“l r rtCr t!ie eldest, was taken wt 

to the t alatme. there to remain till the next spring, while 
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buij'iuetii. games, ami performances in the theatres were 
given in her honour. 

These eeremouies were annually celebrated from the 
first arrival of the Mother down to the la^ clay of the 
Republic, During this time the faith wns evident K' 
making itoelf slowly known among the citizens; and 
although no formal sanction was given to the cult, the 
restrictions imputed by the Senate must have been 
somehow relaxed. When a Phrygian ardngnUii* in bis 
costume of office visited the Forutu and was driven out 
by the tribune Aldus Fompaiu* for daring to bring 
emblems of royalty into the Republic's Holy of Holies, 
it is recorded with some satisfaction that the goddess 
avenged the insult by a fever which carried the tribune 
otf in'the night. Doubtless this increased popularity was 
in great part due to the other foreign cults which were 
now beginning to pour into Rome as the result of her 
Eastern wars, and to mtqy of these the little church on 
the Palatine acted as a temporary shelter. Particularly 
was this the case with the worship of Mithras, with 
which that of Cybele formed such intimate relations as 
to give rise to the likely theory that the worship of the 
Mother was considered especially suited to the wives and 
daughters nf Mithmists. At all events, the establishment 
of tlie empire removed all bars to its extension. Its 
privileged position as a Stale establishment saved it torn, 
the dislike with which Augustus regarded all exotic 
religtbns; and, under Ids successors, Roman men and 
Roman women of good birth began to join tlm guilds 
or associations for its practice until then given u r to 
foreign slaves, freedmen, and merchants, The Emperor 
Claudius greatly extended its public ceremonies and made 
its cfcrov mom than ever officers of State. Its apogee 
WH probably reached under the Antomnrs. when 
Faustina the elder became its devotee, and henceforth 
the emperor* were the official beads of the eult and 
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Rome took the pi nee of t’evslinis fts the metropolis of the 
religion. 

It was during this period that a new rite made its 
appearance in the worship of the .Mother, This was the 
ceremony of the bloodbath or tanroboLinni, in which 
the votary was placed in a pit Covered with a grating 
ot plunks pierced with hubs on which n hull and a ram 
were slaughtered, so that the biotHi dripped through on 
to the recipient below. This disgusting rite, which by 
a natural confusion with the subject of the Tan roc tony, 
or altar-piece of the MUhraic temples, has been thought 
peculiar to l ho worship of Mithras, was certainly intro¬ 
duced into the Waal by the priests of Cybcle, and to the 
last, perhaps, was administered hy them alone. It was 
thought to have a magical effect on the votary, who often 
records on votive tablets and altars that he or she has 
been by it " reborn unto eternity ", It also seems to 
have been sometimes perforate^, like the Catholic Maas, 
for the benefit nf others, elnco wo hour of it bew<* 
eelebmted for the health of the emperor, the success of 
the Roman arms, and other like purposes. It is fairly 
certain that its celebration, instead of forming, as has 
sometimes been suggested, a regular incident in the 
ini tin lion of a new votary, was always a unity, 1 Allt J [ t 
is said, although it is not easy to sec why, that it was so 
easily that only the rich could afford it. * 

Beside this there were secret rites, or Mysteries of the 
Mother, at the nature of which wo can only guess 
Those who are curious in the matter can read t lm 
attempted reconstruction of them by M. Henri Grail lot 
m his great work /> V, t Ue rlr Cy/UU. winch, had it hem 
written by a German instead of a French scholar would 
lie fore now have been hailed with a chorus of admiration 


1 Of»UloL> tWrT (CnUt, p. 2$*) time || 
for Uw ritual mutEUtiaq Li vatiem^ but Jut 
Eg sullen it. 


waj iNKnoii fnQft i uL^t ilu ter| 
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by every teacher of claries ifi England and America. 1 
Thorough as he is, however, XL Graillot seems to me to 
arrive at his conclusions on this part of his subject only 
by throwing together all the hints we have from various 
sources as to what took place in the Mysteries of the 
Eleu&iimm deities, of the Greek Isis, of Mithras and of 
other ggds, and then assuming that those of Cybele 
proceeded on the same line 1 *. It may be so, and he has , 
tins support of Dr, FameII in thinking that the initiate 
of Cylidti< after many purUicuiious. fastings, and trials 
was himself actually married to t he goddess* and enthroned 
with her as l¥ part of the mesmeric process which aimed 
at producing the impression of deification in the mortal 
I prefer here to confine tnygelf to the two pieces of direct 
evidence from eye-witnesses that we have &s to the secret 
ceremonies of the Mother of the Gods. Clement of 
Alexandria* who waa himself initiated Ivfore conversion, 
tells us that the initiate in the Phrygian rites was taught 
Lo say : I have eaten out o! the tambourine, I have 
drunk from the cymbal, I have carried the Kenms. 
I have stolen into the liridabcliamber/' which seems to 
point to something like a sacramental feast, and the 
witnessing of some divine nuptials like those which were 
performed in pantomime in the Eleusinhi, llippolytas, 
also, gives as in his FkUosojykwnctm 4 *auie stanzas of 
what he cal ls ai a song of the great mysteries ,r (of Cyhde), 
wiiich may he translated— 

,+ Hail. Attss! whether thou art the offspring of Krauts, or a! 
hU-ased Hens, or of great Rhea whose ml mutilation thmi art. 

1 It fertji* vol qtU Of tha BiNioth&jw: tfe# fmnrawi (T_J thh\r* 

rt do ItomK Fill! references lo Lira original nntharities for fill Uw itftts- 
jurat* in tlie earlier part of ibis juqH?r are th etv ghon. 

1 Cali* of tht G#uk <$fnlM, iii, 3U1. On the nujiki^y ortho Elcualniau 
Mysteries, |jcnrcver+ it Wll I-hfl bieroplmat who tAi married b ami it woa 
certalaty tbe arehlgaUns ansi not the Enitiat* who waa caher] Attii 
il-TOltlot* Cultt; ji. 

* Pf&rtpt. iip 15. 11 is imitation is voticited for by Eu«ALiii t Prop. 

A'mrrfir, U, 2, 

* PhIio30phnmr.na f V, I, 1>. ITi5- h ITT. CYtlic*. 

JiAS. ien* 4(i 
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Tlie ft >rtaria call thee tfoo much touged-lor Adonis, lifiFPt 
aarn^ thee Osiris, the Greeks Sophia (Wisdom) of the heavenly 
horn cjf Men, the Sutaothnuniins the rovtred Adniuna, the 
ThesBiiUanfi Corybus, but the Phrygians sometimes Papas, once 
[leivil or a god, nt others the unfruitful one. or the goatherd, 
or the green ear of com reaped, or be to whom tbo dowering 
almond-Lm gave birth as a [rtpeplnyidg mem." 1 

This was apparently intended to to]I the initiates that 
lh<: All eh they adored was the same god os Xeus, as 
Adonis, Osiris, the tnobii-god Men* the Cnbiric deity 
whom tire poet calls Ad&mna nr Ada h i as, the Corylms 
of whom Clement of Alexandria telle a story like that 
of the Orphic Dionysos, and m the Syrian Papas or the 
Father. Another hymn, of which Hippdytus gives an 
extract, runs-— 

,J 1 will hi n£ Act:^+ son cii Rhea, not with n humming Boise 
,, f thfi nasal Bound of the Idmo Curated flutes; hut I will 
mingle with the song a P ha ban strain of lutes* hailing him 
with Evobe, Evat>> as Pun* as Bacchus, and tua the Shepherd of 
white stars," 

which adds Fan, Bacchus, and Hermes to the list So 
doubt such identifications were often mailed But Lhu third 
century, in which Hippolytus wrote, was uei ago of 
syncretism, or what Max Midler used to call hemythzltin, 
when every pagan asserted that the god he worshipped 
by preference included within, his own godhead that of 
all the rest: and no one would then hare lieeii shocked 
had thb doe trine been proclaimed upon the housetops. 

1 Schaefciluwiu'ti rs-CKmatrnctiGn of the ]ra:m in slightly diffoctmU All 
tha t> i ii ttict-i hero attributed to “ thu Phrygians " can b** referral ta 
eglfwdea hi the AEtk LvgantL and nre dialt with in iklAifc by ibe 
** me” or Ophite author whom HLp|M%tut» iiMQle*. For the 

** reaped ear ice MiV^i^eaieiM+Ti# E. a,p. 171. Unakft, wbura it is said 
to hnve i^it copini h&m the Phrygian* by the K tcju-'miin Myaten-cli, m 
which U forms M iha grrnl and womlnitfu! and mont jw-rfect visible (or 
fij*nptic) mystery ” shown So the epej*Ur 

* Liw In AptiLciu* Wln-nJifl tell* hot voury immediutcly Unfore Esij 
initiation ihat aim m the gwlile*e adored in T*rku* plfidrt as Hcnu 
Athena, ryMt\ ArLcuiis, Nriuciii, and scon. 
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Vet the hymns ipioted are evidently very old. and may 
have come down to us from a time when this fusion of 
deities could only be whitipcred id*;>ni hi secret. 1 

Everyone. 1 think, must lie struck with tin? likeness 
1 between these spring re l emonies of the Megiklirsia and 
what goe? on in C&tliukc churches at thc present day 
during Eastertide. Fro in the Day of Reeds, which is like 
Palm Sunday, down to the rejoicings on Easter Day d the 
parallel is fairly clone, and even the appearance gf the 
solitary light is found in the office of T^nebrtr. Hence 
those who write about N Pagan Christs ’ r and "Dying 
G-xIs " have tried to show that the Christian festival fa 
imitated from the heathen. It would nd? I>e surprising 
if there had been some consdoua borrowing in the matter 
especially in point of date; because it can be shown from 
other instances that the Catholic Chureh adopted as her 
own many heat lien festivals, and perhaps a few ceremonies 
This has been acknowledged by writers of such different 
views as Mgr, Duchesne Fere Ijoisy k Professor Hamack, 
Count Goblet d'Alvielhi, and others. It was, indeed, the 
openly avowed policy of the Church, and it is recorded 
that Pope Gregory mainlined the mtssLonanes to the 
heathen that if they found among them customs harmless 
in themselves or which with n little alteration could be 
given a Christian meaning, they were to adopt them. 
Hence we ought not to be astonished that the mourning * 
for Attn and the rejoicing over ids ru-surreetitm so closely 
resemble the ceremonies of Good Friday, Easter Eve. and 
Easter Sunday. Spring festival* hailing the awakening 
of Nature from her winter sleep are common enough all 
over the world, and it is possible- — although there i* no 
record of the fact—that some Christian ontperur, or his 
ecclesiastical advisers, may have decided to turn the 

1 Oae fairly fttmag argument in fsvnfir of their antiquity ■« tliftl they 
nowhere iUfiiitify Atlii with auy suii^gc4 B frhkh'thay WQqJtl eerUbly 
have rjotie if written alter [wry h the ruigii of Trojan* 
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Megalcsio, so firmly rooted in the peoples affections 03 
not to bo abandoned without danger, into a solemn 
commemoration oE the Death and Resurrection of Ovist 
In like manner, it may be that the prototypes oE the 
paten and chalice are to ho found in the tfpni^mum and 
cyttihufum from which the initiate of Cybole took Ids 
sacramental meal, and that the rite of baptism com ieb on to 
both faiths had certain similarities of practice* 

The copying tendency probably worked both ways, and 
it we had more detailed Information about the worship 
of Cybele we might Hud that, alike in its fasts and hi 
their management of the coil fraternities, the priests of 
Cybak were rfot above taking a hint from the infant 
Church. But that there was any community of doctrine 
between the two faiths, or that the Church ever regarded 
the worship of Cybele a* a serious rival, I cannot bring 
myself to believe. Anything of the kind was made 
impossible by the extreme crudity of the older faith's 
legend, which must always have prevented it from 
appealing to the same order of mi tula as Christianity. 
Apart from its promise of the coming oE the Kingdom, 
Christianity seems to have appealed to the masses of the 
Homan Empire by its insistence on morality, the help 
which itn memliers rendered to each cither, and its entire 
freedom from those incredible and indecorous stories about 
the gods of which even the heathen were ashamed, in 
these respects, many of the new Oriental religions lately 
introduced into Rome were much nearer to it than the 
worship of the Great Mother. Osiris, the good king who 
brought the gentler arts of life to hia hubjects before 
succumbing to the forces of disorder und clingy, and Mithras 
the soldier of Jupiter Best and Greatest against the 
powers of darkness, might be held up as examples to- their 
votaries; but even Catullus, in hia poem on Attis, shudders 
at the thought of imitating the effeminate divinity, and 
lw^gs I 'ybete to take someone eke for her service. So, 
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too, Isis, the faithful wife seeking for her dead spouse 
and watching over the divine child in which lie is reborn, 
is a true type of the Mater Dolorosa * but what mortal 
would feel sympathy with the imperious deity who 
thrusts her unlawful love upon her irresponsive descends nt 
and tlius terrifies him into suicidal madness ? 

Xor should I be inclined to see, as some have done, in 
the whispered words of the ancAtywfiua any assurance of 
the immortality of the soul or the deification of the votary. 
The words might just as easily be taken to mean that 
death would prove *' the poppied sleep, the end of all , 
and would therefore put a term to his sufferings. But 
I do not think that either construction is the true one. 
The purpose of all initiations in the ancient world seen is 
to have been to give the initiate u privileged position 
in the life beyond tins tomb. The Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter and the great Greek poets alike assure the 
Kleusiuinn mystaj that after death they will nut have 
the same lot as the common herd, that they will be 
exempted from the bath of mud in which the uninitiated 
dead were supposed to lie. and so on. What! is probably 
meant by the comforting a&surunee to the initiates of 
Cybele that as the god was wived so will they get 
salvation from their troubles, is that they, like him, will 
enjoy the favour of the goddess after ns before death- 
So (the Greek) Isis in Apuleius 1 tells Lucias that if hu 
is initiated,. 

‘'Thou slmlt live blessed—thou shnli live proud of my 
protection, find when the term of thy life us spent, and thuu 
at Length dost descend to the Shades, there also, even in the 
subterranean hemisphere* thuu, dwelling in Elypiim fields, shall 
continue to adore me still propitious to thee, and shah see mo 
shining amidst tho darkness of Acheron and ruling over the 
secret places el Styx,” 

A perception Ot tho fundamental discrepancy between 

1 Mtlttmerjih. it. ft. 
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CyUlc-worsliip and Christianity ®m S to have affected 
1,16 Cj|ri!H 11:111 Fathers. who, although they hold the legend 
of Attu and ('yltele up to ridicuh* as a monstrous and 
mdcaoroua fable , 1 never appear to have Mt toward the 
priest of the Great Mother the violent hostility which 
they displayed towards the Isiacists and Jiithraists. The 
downfall of Cy bale-worship was marked by none of the 
s “ hti of vblei,ce that ^tended the sacking of the Homan 
M-thrrea under Grattan or the destruction of the 

AlcKaadrian Serapeuni under Tlmodosins. On the with¬ 
drawal of the State subsidy and the confiscation of th- 

r ! ,Mds . ° f ^ lle Maternities, the establishment on the 
! * ** me Vrh,ch hftU aince the -Second Punk War 

fell into disuse, and the rite of the last UturoboUa.n is now 
covered by the Vatican. 

The reel interest which this ™ tlvorn f nith b „ la m 
et the present Jey i, ,l,et i[t ori ,,i„ 5 „„ u t(j 

S iT™ '' l “ t «*“»» « l*w s„v 

proof llio Phrygian Cybele whose Win * he™ 

■*"" 'yifbt to Rome «w horsefl , Creten goddess, end 
o. web i. wiled by Livy tbe M*n„ Mother in ”, eceonnt 
of the tr.nwct.oo with Atmln,. Reinuine of her ™|."’ 

Inir** 4 »L sir et “' « k "--. wi.i.h 

* fhl . ' , the , eeilth tontnvy n.C. But her podkree 

can be tr^d a l q]Sg WftJ - beyond that. All over wJarn 
A .a from the very dawn of history, then* was wart^S 
a divinity known an the Groat Goddess, who combine! the 
gentler attributes of her sex with tin** of a fierce and 

S” ° ! , “"t" 1 ™- «wb2Ti?iw 

on»lo*M elwwh«e°hef tuUMt' 1 ' ““ <l otl “ r 

T i r , „ , , ' ,,wr ear bcet name seems to have been 

l:, r ,**t .* " 

hat her sex is always doubtful, or rather 

1 eji fi,„ l( p, M6( w - 
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that when worshipped as a female elie usurps all the 
privileges of a male. Thus, in the legend of Ishtar. it is 
always the goddess who makes advances to her lovers 
with disastrous consequeiices to them, and it is die who, 
when Tliaminti* h done to death, ventures into Hades to 
rescue him. The sarins feature is visible in all later forms 
N»i the myth, including even its most artistic and beautiful 
one of Aphrodite rind Adonis, while the goddess* lover 
is always represented as a more or less edominate being, 
without a will of Ills own, who is unable to resist the 
goddess" advances. This inversion of the attitude of the 
strxes towards each other in classical times—which 
Swinburne bums up in the words 

u The god pursuing, the maiden hid, 1 * 

—has been thought to be due to a state of society in which 
a scarcity of women has produced the practice of polyandry, 
which Mr. Kipling describes in the “ Woman of Shum- 
leigh M episode in Kith. It is significant in this respect, that 
the widespread story of an Amazonian nation somewhere 
in Asia has always had Sts scene in those countries where 
the worship of the Great Goddess was prevalent, and that 
these female warriors were generally represented in classic 
art with the double axe and bilobed shield associated 
with the worship of Cybole in Crete and Asia Minor* 
Tlifctradition, too. of the matriarchate or descent through 
the mother only which polyandry implies, is to he found 
chiefly in Lydia, Lycia. and oilier prominent scats of the 
cult. Not less marked is the way in which the Greet 
Goddess or the lover who is realty her male counterpart is 
represented as having once possessed both sexes at the 
same iime. This, as we have seen, was a feature in the * 
myth of Agdhtis. We are told that Adcnm was bewailed 
by the women of Bybtos with cries of Alas, my lord ! 
Al as, my 1 ady l' and i \ io As i atic I>ionysos, w lm w as ofte n 
identified with Attia, was not only represented in art with 
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markedly fern mine characteristics, but is described in an 
Orphic Hymn as “ of a double nature ", or both male and 
female. The same idea goes back to the story of Thammnz, 
Islitars lover, who. as Dr. Pinches has shown, in some of 
tho Cttrlie£t Sumerian hymns known, is called “ Princess " 
and " Mother" as well as by exclusively male epithets, 
fetill earlier we have one of the many Sumerian accounts 
of the Creation, deciphered by Dr. Stephen langdon. 

iimkiis the first being? created m n pattern for 
manktEid to he of both soses at once. 1 

One explanation of this attribution of a bisexual nature 
to the goddess (tui her lover may be found iu the Fact 
that the Ureal Mother is always an earth-goddess* or 
rather, m lmvself a personification o£ the Earth. Sophodvs 
already treats Go or Gaia, the eart h pure and simple, a. the 
ff e pc * ROn M R],ta mother of Zeus,- and l Vbde and 

£*" nrC * Hke Ktl ^ the earth-oddeea 

Demeter, -the Ufa of fruits and com." But nearly 
all primitive people have a myth j h which the earth 
an s J iiguie os harked so closely together ns to 
tom one being, and everyone will run,ember the E.-ydtian 

S™*; “ Wb!cl ‘ «*rtb.d m . gw , £I Z 

f ** “ "f nrau;d £ ™‘ *• overarching and female 
heaven by the air-god Sim, who supports Imr on his 
outstretched hands* Some sUc b tuytH .nay well have 

** »m* n t i0 n For n* S 

jeeunlmg: it 7 ErntliEionf of ijj 0 Un»fe§ j e ^ ^ ' l,,11>E H ^" 1 ' 

~ »» "-"^SajEaSr? 

W* «*. IS!>, It#; * 1 , |.|.. 37 , a*, few, SSI, ' ■« 

• /‘Mixi. 391. I’f. Farmer. ap. cIl, hi, p. 3711. ** 

* 7 v->■ 

in Jin tin of Ole Karth is* ji:i '. . r\ . , , lmflcr nf lJ ie WWkJiip 

Ttoolaerred footihiit tl* Wwne*. 

^i,U» Er . an .1 therefore W«H *JL Wlh ! 3 £S£,t*?£* 
Inivft U* tl tlje Well yji *J E rhW mtKh 1 Tl r A ' K 

***** rn ‘W* 
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tile foundation of nl] the Maries of hermaphrodites 
or men-women which we meet with not only in classical 
literature but, as we have seen, in the very oldest legends 
known to us* Be that m it may, it is Gybe ha's identic 
li cation with the Earth which proved the most enduring 
feature of her worship. Although, as I have said^Cybele- 
worship had little or nothing to do with orthodox 
Christianity, on the more or less iliriaticm sects which we 
call Gnostic its influence was profound. HippoJytus tells 
us of a sect which he cjilb the Ophites or Serpciit- 
worship[>en-, who were accustomed, he says, tu frequent 
the mysteries of the Great Mother, alleging that only they 
could understand them, 1 The stories of secret orgies 
which the orthodox told about the Gnostics doubtless 
sprang front this habit All the Gnostics, too, found 
a plnec in their Pantheon f < «r n female powe real ted Sophia 
or Wisdom, who Is fabled as descending into Hades like 
Nitnr, and round whom the whole scheme of creation 
Centres. That this Great Goddess or Sophia reappears 
as the Mother of Life or nF ah living things in the 
Manichrcan religion, which inherited so many Gnostic 
ideas, 1 have before suggested; and also that her position 
in Manichaetadi owes much to the corresponding one in 
the Zoroastrian faith of the one female Amshaspand, 
Spunta-Auimiti* who is svt over the earth as her male 
fellows are over the fire, tho metaH and so on’ Hence 
we see that a modified worship of the Great Mother 
endured lung after the triumph of Christianity, and 
indeed cannot he said to be entirely extinct even now. 


jHTf-nu of thw godhead \h Auggt^ted Ti y like drerk mytliB of L'ranos And 
*M-. Krrjsjo^ arid lUkcn llfcitadt MoJt. nnd Porphyry, dc mtfm 

yrfr.jA j\ USj. 1^. WnUb Budgu (I.kvts vf Jlrarf, c. Uft, To], ii, 
1'- 23i*n t ]j Ldj L.*; tbai die s&nxe ^to at Leaded die E^y plian earth god S«h, 
PhilGMGtihumtwii r, 1. t>, p. 3t“„ QraEcC. Tl i u Hrnt chapter of the 
fin!i book i# E-wImI little but a, oommentuy tyn the M pong of the £rojit 
■ailitiericA " givirii abate. 

1 &ec /"orcrKJuj-rr^ p, 4a. in I* arid iE, p. S<hJ, m 2, for raferaaeefl. 
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Tke Mundmans or Christians of St. John, who nr-? to he 
fouiifQ on the Tigris Bunt and Baghdad, still 

preserve many of the Manjcbesan traditions, including 
Ahe reverence Sot the Mother of life. But we might find 
examples nearer home tluin that. The Gnostic Church of 
Paris, if it has survived tin- War, stilt numbers among its 
bishops. whose titles are all derived from “ Ai bigen si an " 
or Provenjal towns, a sort of female prelate called » the 
Sophia of Warsaw ", in memory of the Bon Sophia in the 
system of Valentinus, Some of the Russian Dissenting 
sects, too, indulge in an orgiastic worship presided over 
by a female dignitary called the 11 Mother", of wlnwu 
°® ce Ar,, i proceedings some scandalous stories are told. 1 
, As the sect of Skoptxis, to which most of the Moscow 
cab-drivers Iwhing, practise the ritual mutilation of the 
priests of Cybete, which seems to be connects with this, 
it cannoL lie said that nil tini’.'ss of her worship have 

vanished from Europe with the triumph of Christianity. 

luusia has inherited without a break much of the old 
Byzantine culture from which these curious sects derive 
their practices, nud Byzantine history is full of stories of 
the persistence of Pagan worships in secret, including the 
religion of Cybele. The Sumerian civilization, which 
perhaps was the original source of the Cybele story 
goes hack to nearly 7,000 years ltC„ which is about 
two millennia earlier than the earliest date that can be 
assigned for the appearance of any organised religion in 

_ I 1 therefore seems possible that these Russian 
sects, of which very little is really known, still possess 
sonic relics of a religion which is more than 0,000 years 
old and that the worship of Oybele ^ 0 ur common 
Mother the Barth, is not only the most ancient hut the 
most persistent religion known to civilized man 

1 Cf. Dmitry J. Ucrejkowsky. /Vwr» U Omnd. Pari* "ji „„ 

SaS S,<f<nrt ' ^ 10 * °» authority for nU theJe 
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Br VINCENT A. SMITH 


i vNE of the most famous i institutions of Akbar was the 
'IMdal-kh&ua, or fl House qf Worship", which he 
caused to b t erected early in 1575, immediately after 
Ills return from the successful siege of Patna. The 
building no longer exists above ground, although it is just 
possible that its foundations nmy lie still traceable, if 



searched for in the right locality. The two suggestions 
pnhlishefi concerning its situation, wilidi will 1 h- noticed 
near the cud of this paj>er p are both inaduHHdbIe p ns will 
appear from perusal yf the texts which I proceed to quote 
fmm BadtotiT p the i-At&arhaud the Ahf xir% 

all contemporary authorities. 

Bodhoni relates that at the time in qiij 
Akbar was at Unsure from war, his U 
continual Ey to the problems ol religion. 

Jl His Majesty spout whole Mights in pnusiii]? 
from a feeling of thankfulness for Im post a 
many a morning alone in prayer am 
stone of an old building which lay 
spot, with his head bent over hU 
early hours of dawn/ 1 

Stimulated hy the example 
ruler of Bengal, who used 


a hundred and fifty holy mej 
and exhortations/* and also 
Mirxa Sulaiiiian of Badak 
equally strong taste fo 
resolved to provide a j 
accommodation of n . i 
of nil types. 


KirAiii, the late 
ole nights with 
to commentaries 
itiou of receiving 
a SCifl with an 
d i scusskm, A k 1 jar 
II suitable for the 
cjbf Muslim theologians 
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should he built in order to the adornment of thn. 
spiritual kingdom. and that it should have four (fa 
[Mr- Lteveridge translate * verandahs J ... He elf ^ 
"ovv of Friday ... for the outpouring (i/Urnf). 
proclaiuoUo5 - wHS^ l,e d lhat on that night of i , tiAtioR* all 
orders and sects of mankind—tb«»M wl, ° Sfnr ... after spiritual 

and physical truth, ami those tls ' : w,l '%h public who sought 



the truth in various and co. .iliotory forms in the bridal 
chamber of manifestation ... To the delightful precincts of 
that mansion founded upon Truth, thousand j upon thousands 
of inquirers from the seven climes canoe with heartfelt respect 
and waited for the advent of tbo Hhflh in shall. . , , There 
wen? always four noble sections in that spiritual nnd temporal 
assemblage." 

The ajithoi' tlicn proceeds to enumerate the four sections 
ill h Itpbafitic terms. The jteople on the northern side 
culled Shaikhs by other authors are dcscriU'd by Abud 
F«izl os " the ^Jufls of clear heart who wen? absorbed in 
lieatttic visions. A few of fcileitouH and wide coinprehen- 
■teuton which they had attained to by the bliss of H.M.S 
lightcil the torch of knowledge in nil 
pwgd||i1l9fmi|mciits " More rhetoric follows. Little sense 


!i verbiage, but w« loam that in 
Ini tiumlksr of visitors tnoimted up 
V few persons were considered 


to 

as 


of the four sections. 1 
; are collated wo obtain the 


When the 


results that the of Wit-hij. was a large rectangular 

nth MT.il. . 71 i. _ 1 . , t «V ..*L 


^uU sir net uni representing 


a hermit’s cell. THMfai f ad. side of the cell was 


1 Th& r&hdft-ijjje -» vl » t jl| 

tr 4 U iU 

Las lwfi yudd tnmtgh to k-1 
far an tttaatiiM*. Th* vjtu* 


jjp. 1 i - 9, M r. Bpt-erti Jgg 
fctois of hii thm\ volume ^ 
m imPjlifch.pl | 
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treated us a separate hall or section amt probably was 
railed or csriaiaed off from its neighIrani*. The building 
wns elaborate anil could nccouminiate a numerous 
company. It was sitnnted in the gardens of the palace, 
near Salim Chishtis premise, and wine where at the back 
of the groat a little to the north of west, close to 

which still exist, or existed when E. W. Smith 
mane liia admirable surrey some years ago. That nutlior 
found fragments of a rich circular capital, which must 
have belonged to an important building, “ to the south of 
the tank abutting on the gangway leading to the 
Turkish baths by the Record Chamber.*’ ° That 
the south-east corner of the royal edifices 
MOO yards a little to the north of east from the 
tinte of tlu> great mosque, cannot Im the site of 
of Worship, as suggested by E, \V. Smith 
referred to never can have beuit “ in the 
palace”, and it is not near the Chlshti 
Keene made the absurd suggestion 
Khass should be regarded os the Jbiiduf- 
of the great central pillar, with its feu 
radiating from it, Those little 
10 feet long' and i feet wide, 

Called divxfots or halls, nor is the 
gardens of the palace Tradition, 
asserting that the centre of the 
Akbar's seat, "covered with 
coin tort aide with Katin and 


1 Utlf, J'/t-ri, | H |st 

s>'mlieli<ru of n, 

ja*9. 1917, 


“t 


the 


right in 


four ministers (the 
Abu4 Fa?\) stood at 
their rcapectivo depart mei 
HiigS^tion h and ucterh 
into the guidebooks 
I repeat again, the 


UtUtl Wftl 
and made 
while the 
Fmrf + and 
ve orders for 
though Keene r 
text*, it has got 


flhcjyt ctdi3 auppostiel 




AKHilii'S "HOUSE OF WORSHIP" 


probably capable of accommodating save ml hundred 
people com for tally, with plenty of room for moving 
about, ami situated in the pa I am; gardens, Tlie amount, 
of false history current about Akbar is amazing. 

The signature in September,, I57H, of the Infallibility 
Decree which empowered Akbar to act as supreme arbiter 
of ail <|ucstioh-H of Muslim theology rendered vain the 
debates of tile representatives of various schools of Muslim 
tEtought. Tito House of Worship was, I believe, disus-d 
from that year, and very probably was then pulled down, 
Jfj foundations may or may not exist. 

later debates, which were carried on by doctors .of 
religions, not by Musnluians only, seem to have 
conducted in the private apartments of tl»o 


Tiiev weru mtemipfed by the Kabul campaign 
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THE SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS OF THE HA EDI NO 
SMITH COLLECTION 

Bv THEOPHILUS G. 1 TXCHES 
fpHK three tablets which follow have been selected i>» 
account of their uncommon nature, and because of 
the unusual words or expressions which they furrifcJi. 
The collection contains other documerits equally interesting^ 
and Mine of these will probably Ijc placed before actinia rs 
from time to tiling should their difficulties yield satis ~ 
factorily to study and research. 

I. Sheep and goats kept for their fleeces hair. etc. 
Dated in the 2+jth year of Sntn&u-ilutia, wo n of 
tlaaiffiu-rabL 

S- 15 


CfaartWf, 



W 

tF 

<X-W <Jf 

l ie, . -*m 

MXX» 
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Tilt: ISSCitll'I'liiNs |>F THE 


Umiitfi 





This tablet measures 3| incites high by l\% inches wide 
EtnrJ has 11 lines of writing on the obverse, 2 on the edge 
below it, 12 lines on the reverse, and one on the edge 

IkIow that. The colour is light, grey, and the surface 
lias impressions of the cylinder-seal of IbUll^nljrat, the 
first of the four witnesses* 

OnYFME 

&ti<iS&rU seg-udu-ljia 
iim UJjbi irbel hijxXti a-r\-n4u m 
3. li&ki fanmtrt 


*i&ei li-li-dn 

i/it mnt €Hr\iit4iain&t seg-odu-hia 
\i. IJ 1 1 in : f / i bbi £i ti r r tH - M o. r i »ir 4 a w 

tWjffi *™ ii’fi’rfrt-t/u 

tjamir gamri MaSaa-irbei seg-ndndiia 

9. inz$ 

vi 

mdr Sfji 
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Kwic 

t* *2. «- h a w«mii - i-H 

T*a«i'Ja-r»£W J ’ Mantdtik-ktt-uk-ki-mti-n 
Kcvuist 

a -«a jM-aq-da 

15. a-nu 

*1 iz-sci-as 

m A-hi-u m -it:a~y<ir ka-pn-'ir 
18. Ixtuu&'rit seg-uda-hta it-t-.ib-bi a-fnt-tt^-tua-flur 
t - ha - ra - a* 

Makar i^bi^lti-abrat mb-banl 

m n» 

21. ww/mi* mdr ma-ra{ 1 )-za-tn M 

nialmr mdr a-pa-lu 

rivtlar ih-ku- ,, Xa-bi-»t* n miir ktt-iim-lxi 

24. Waxtih mm tan i ttma 

iattu m-tim-sn~i-lu-mi Air*™ 
kid& ra6d milt .Imurviwi 

Translation 

13 fleece-sheep, 

among (them) 4 fleece (-sheep) with young; 

3. 6 sheep, 

U lambs: 

total: 25 fleece-sheep. 

tj 5 goats, among (them) 2 gouts with you tig 

• 4 kids; 

grand total : 34 fleece-sheep, 

9. including goats, 
which Nidnu-Sa, 
son of Sin-Miifluti, 

12. to Warad - Ed, 

by the agency (?) of Mimiduk-kokkimfi, { ?), 
have appointed for pasturing, 

15* for slaughter, 

and have set aside for shearing. 

Abn“-wacjar is the director— 
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18, he has named 15 fleece-sheep* &bu te -wac[&r 
nliall select (them). 

Before Ibi-likabmt, the master-builder; 

2L before Kidualtz" 1 , son of tf&rasutu” 9 ; 
before sun of A pain ; 

before Ibku-?Tabm n \ sou of Rumba. 

24. Month Nban # day 15th* 

year Sainsudluna the king (brought the si-me 
from) the great mountain ol Atimim 

flic interest of this tablet lies not only In it~ subject 
but also in the words which are used. The lint entry 
concern* small eat tie indicated by the character?; .wj-vda- 
/rox I, see also lines ;I„ 8, and IS), literally, ° wool, sheep, 
plumb The transcription here g\ ven is Sumerian, n- 
I havf? not Ijeeu able to tind the Semitic Babylonian 
equivalent in the pub! hi led class! iigd lists. That it inum 
huva had il rendering in the latter tongue is made 
probable by the fact that the si ini Inr group fur ,J goat- 
akin is written setf-ttz. though the analogy of the tablet 
now translated should make it M skia-^oat"—that is nn 

C* 

animal having a suitable hairy ebat fur sacred garments 
Deeded by the Baby Ionian temples. The fern, rfruifn* 1 in 
line 2 implies that all the 13 jit, limit* were females—the 
tnales were the 6 immzrr given in line 3. 

Lilidu in line 4 is apparently the same word qh k 
written lillidu in the lists, etc. This is regarded as 
coming from tra&lclu,' to bring forth" and as a formation 
Hkciwi-AJm", " ascendant," the original pronuncituiun 
having been UrUfht. If the root of bin!,imi be huui, 
however, there is no real analogy in lih'rht, and it is 
doubtful whether the etymology is nn altogether 
acceptttble one. Sou, moreover, the remarks on Hlidadn 
in the next paragraph. 

The gouts are referred to in lines R , tf i anj n 
important entry, being only 0 in all Though these 
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linve not the prefix &’j. showing that ttiey have been 
chosen for their hair, they are included among the 
■* fleece-sheep ” in the grand total in line 8, As in the 
case of the sheep, some of these (two) are described as 
(triat,U m , females about to bring forth. In line " we have 
an extension of the pot-name JifiJti. lamb, in line h 
namely, Ulkhuht, “kidk” Apparently the reduplication 
at the beginning is re-echoed, as it were, at the end. 

A-'iiu ri-i-im is apparently to be read 'tn'i ri i" 1 . the 
latter word being from rf’n, " to pasture. 

In line 10 some of the characters are not very clear. 
At first glance the signs seeiu to be it gfa-sa-i« m »i-ir- 
am:, l.ut this seems to Imre two grammatical inaccuracies, 
namely jra-M*-fa"! for •/.t-ca-fi"*, f«d lowed by the rerbut 
prefix* of the 1st person plural, hi, which is difficult to 
explain* At the early period to which this tablet belongs 
the case-endings are generally correctly used, ami this 
being the case ana h'diqti’ 1 ' rt should be more 

likely than ana J } allqtV« d r/nsif it rt . Moreover, wo should 
get rid of the difficulty of the tu by regarding it aa 
a bungled tim, partly erased, intention ally, by the scribe, 
Nevertheless it seems more probable tlist, on reading over 
the inscription, jttttwt*" did not sound like the right 
form, and forgetting the preposition in the foregoing line, 
be changed it to gaza (n“ The later word for “shearing" 
is ffhztU Gazzittu m would, of course, lie a more correct 
spelling. 

Though written on the edge, there is hardly any doubt 
that JfcwfW in line IT is correct. The absence of a ease- 
ending suggests that the word is borrowed from the 
Sumerian, and this naturally leads to its comparison with 

ht-lxmxi, translated by p& pet* auJ J'“ to °?* n 

the mouth,” and “the month ( which) directs ”, or Lbe like. 
This, taken in connection with the verb in line 18, itwM, 

“be hits named” seems to make the meaning of “director 

■*■ . 

for fatpeir probable. 
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Ihitra# in line 19 h also a doubtful word. In bter 
contract* the participial iona A q rift qualifying 
1 prise” occurs frequently. M Fixed price' 1 and Jb reduced 
price' have both been suggested as Lhc meanings of 
harts. Taking this in conjunction with the Heh. 
pH, ** the sum decided upon" would seem to be the 
ineaning required. Ahu^-wmpir was therefore, apparently, 
to decide upon or choose the auiumls which he intended 
to bike, probably for some tempi*. 

The name of the third witness is interesting, the 

•r’ ■ 

meaning being li Sain as is like in y god' p . Professor 
Sayce has suggested, from the name given to 
nmnely. yuw* that this should l» the transcription of thu 
group when used as a divine name.' As 1 have long bad 
this thought in my mind, 1 rather agree with him. 
There is every possibility, therefore, that the name m 
ftama^-kima-yau. with the meaning H Satoal (the sun-god) 
ifs like Jali '. The syllabaries give yau as a synonym 
of f/w, 14 god. ip 

1 he full text of iho date is contained in Ptiebds 
liabylonidn Lajal anti Ihtai ttem Document* from the 
time of thf 1st Dynasty of Babylon {Babylonian Ktjmii~ 
tion of tits Univm'&ily of P&nmyli-auia, vol. vi, part 2). 
ctrni will be found on p. 77 of the work, where, under 
the entry for Sauisn-Uunaa 2Qih year, we have the 
following:— 

-V &y. tT4 ETT B W JS ^ X! Jg sit-t 

J/w fujofcj hur-xta-gul 

* **- 1 ? S# t + 7 fi < mV«‘V):... 

Jt«r df«r-£ti-u-ta jar (««i« )<n <f,i . uS/ f) 

^T^TWWI! ET ..., 

«« * pi -A- 6n , „ . . 

" Year Samstt-iluim, tlio king, (brought from) n great 
mountain of th * l^d of Amorio (tho land of the 
Ainontes) « , , . ] J jar 4 etibiu aud 10 (finders) in size 
and a tttjjia-stoue. 1 ' • 
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The inscription Q r the seal-impression shows that it 
U'longcd to the first witness. It is ns follows;— 

K- mm 

IfcTfJKtfr- m $- 

^gjsfir 

-#e >e ail m 


- -- ^ ^ T-bi^ Ili-uhral 

t* r;< ^ 4 ^ ^ mdv 

^ ^T| uttrud J ’ Stn 

<ut5i - 4 - £sei ^sg rt £-««-**]■ 

TwiNSLAtlotr 

Ibi-Hi-abmt, 

poq of A}j& m -libsi r 

servant of the god Sin 

and the godded Kin^Uanita]. 

The design shows a seated divinity, probably the moon- 
*od Sin. into whose presence Ibi-IU-ahrat (or ^au-ahmM 
; ns probably represented ns being led, in order to perform 

an net of worship; 

][, K. 1C. A Letter referring to Agriculture 

A baked clay tablet, 77 5 mnu high by 41*0 mw- wide. 
With 13 lines of writing On the obverse, and 8 on the 
reverse. Lines <■ to 13 of Lho obverse .its damaged by 
fractures. The text is on the whole clear, but sometime* 
carelessly written. Colour light grey. 

1, .i-Titi Il-Su - ti« fi* 

o, ki - he - wrt 

3, tjtrt-nui * n ' i - 

4, 'J ,S’tnnu»' u J J/*nuiu/i in* At-wti-i* 
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5 . /i - la - ill - li - fn - hi 

6. a.^sum f<fH?m (-£m ) 

7. At fei-a-fiwi ftiHxtpft-ra^iin 

8. um j?ia ■ m<i 

9- pan Sqk t ra (-urn i a-rca Av* 

10. rpn (-am i a-na famajftmnitf 

11. kmabi-bur gan £tjl& m (-am) rj-na 

12. £/fa* (-am) u-«a pu^t^a-Air-rii-am 

IX € - rt - ii 


3 


6 




R tv * 

14. ki-ma (a*ul-pii - m ■ u?^ 

15. **»* - iirtr (/urt ^/fsi w (-<m) a na 

16 . iUen-bur gun iqln m knna$&tmmt 

17. famihiJtnr ytm ?qla m {^t m s fi-na tju-/jidli*' 

18 . guHkm-buT* ijnu it^ | :atn) (t . na gn^ul-ii^tr^t 
IB* t - le ~ ri-ii 

20 . fci-inq ta na-m-di-ka 

21 + 4 - t* * jm - tti 


UGVJ rar 
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_ 

JSSS**-' 




if —=§r^r *n 

^r-srsr-^TW^ 
„| s - Z^*—!Zr- 


TUAXSI-iTlON 

-To lM«-na«r say then thus: ‘It is %^niusalUm.’ 
May s a tntw and Meffidiuli, in my name, prolong Ibj hu-. 

-■"Regarding the order with regard to the field, which 
thou sen Lest to me, even thou, thus : ’ Haul 
o £,u r jtm the held for groan 
1 bur gw the Belli fur sesame ; 
fm r ^<iii the field for gttgul.lt i"‘ * 

1 6urflW»the field for 

•• As thou Iin-nt sent, I have planted : 

2 Jrav i/ffii the field for grain j 

1 bur i/UH the field for sesame; 

= bur $<m the field for guyoBu"; 

*, bitr^ttii the field for guyut-tliuT™. 

-As we would not disobey thee, l have done tit). 
Though {as, already remarked) the test ia well written, 
several characters cause doubt at the first gkncu, among 

them being the n# of tiffi^mu in line 8; ffU-gal -ytiflwJw" 
in line U; hi Hue 12 icon tiring . iou- 

ever by linos 17 and 18); H hi lino IS t^uppord^d by the 
verb from the same root in lino 19); and bn or jut m 
lines 14 mad t\ r 
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I SI line 10 rend se-ois-Nl (j£~). This group m«ms 
"■■rain of thuoil-trce*', in Swnitie «c wu*4hmiw ((er iimait 


Amittel. oil 4* plant, “ sesame" (Arabic 



The jdcutity of the r>U*iuli and the ot*it.'ii-ASAllHA > # 
doubtful That the first is connected with CTMJAL, 

“ prince," hardly admits of doubt, and this would lead to 
the probability that the “ princely plant ” was so called 
because it produced fruit of a large si*—possibly .founh s 
“ gourd >r something similar. The rendering " gourd 
m Supported by the longer form in lines 12 and 1ft. 
namely gngat-uMmx f which might mean IJ gourd—water- 
abundance 'V Barton (Orig i n ati d De 1dopn tc n t of Ba hy - 
Ionian Writing part ii s p. ST. n, ISO) regards the 
character fts having been the piuture of a jar. which is 
possible, nnd in that casc P the plant has been indicated hy 
gu because of the likeness of its fruit to twine fruch 
domestic utensil, Besides the gu-gal, Semitic! xcd 
rja<}idlu m , there was also Hit* jytt-twr (? Semitielzed as 
gidurm m }—“the small gut* Eiddmitly the.se plants, 
whatever they were, were cultivated in Babylonia from 
exceedingly early times. 

In lines 14 and SI the character pit has an upright 
wedge crossing the horizontal one. Its occurrence twice' 
snggcista that this form may have been intentional* but 
the value of -pn or ha for is, pio far. unknown. In 

this test* however, there can in neither line be any doubt 
m to the reading; 

In lino 20 the reading can Imnlly be otherwise than 
that given—namely, kivui hi mi&idi-hi. The w riting of 
k'i without the top horizontal and the lower slanting 
wcdgCS occurs in Hue 5.. The small horizontal w edges of 
hi are not clear, hut the character can hardly he anything 
cl we* In all probability mt^xdi-ku is for 
#tuUK the reader big of which ia one of those required by 
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the context, IE connected with foUdy*. 41 *•»" sulire ; 
the translation might be ‘to deceive”-^*. ** ^utd 
not deceive thee.” Other meanings of • ' are 

■< to give to eat ”,to feed ”, and 44 to destroy . 

Ill, N. 83. A Note 



4 small tablet, 25 dm™* 0 r \ inch) high by 25 4 mm- 
(1 bch) wide, inscribed on the obverse with er lines, 
m ,d on the edge below with one line of babylon.an 
writing. The reverse is blank. Colour grey. 

1 A wt To Asa-listrrzi*, 

who Warjart u 111 
(is) her name. Crra bani 
in the house of Ahatnni 
dwells til. 
fun Rx«>muwj 
To As»-liBirm~ whose name is \Vm|ftrlu“ (ho the dvnr 
one), Urra-bani dwelkth in the house of Ahatam (or. 

of our bisters). 

Awi in line 1 is written with the single upright wedge, 

which might indicate that what follows is the .mine of 
„ uerson. Th^namc* of the other persons mention, d how* 
ever are unprovided with any determinative whatever. 


% 2. j&g - tu m 

3, Mmi4l i 

4, t-na Mt ci-Ju-fcMli 

5, wmlf - 4® ' 
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Hin tiny 2 in the feiti. of umim "dear '’ 
” precious.” 

&m-£j in lino 3 is written ideograph ieally—i.», with 
iW Sumerian locution |* j£>_“ nm-a-iti, "his or 
“ Iter name 

the fcm. wnibat i n line 5 shows that the name LVm- 
h-t )< i in line 3 is feminine. The >m is written defectively 
# fur Xf-, apparently a mistake of the scrilie. 

AtimtiUNAL Note 

l ! - 73 °- i[ne 5 of talilet: Tlie second character should be 
uo tu pit ted a* ^ for. | in- J a5 t character hut one is Ut 
but is uaed here for f»lienee the transcription. 



f 
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AIT EARLY MENTION OF THE KAHR MALKA 

Fiv T. FINCHES 


JUS tablet, which Is m Mrs. Pinehes’a collect ion, 



-L scoim to have come from Juki in. it is of baked 
clay, and measures 44;7 mm. high by 30 mtm wide. The 
amount of text with which it is inscribed is 10 short 
lines, divided equally between the obverse and the reverse. 
Roth sides have impressions of a cyEinder-&eal l by which 
the written characters are slightly obliterated, The 
principal impression appears in the space between lines T 
and S i reverse j T 



Oavmbh 

L J/ina limav grtd 

2. Stir-*** A-hi entftir 

3 . *ji a mar SurgU^gir engar 

4. ^uj-yala-bi lama ittf bandit .& 

5 . ki m-ra kid lugata-la 

Hevevse 

0, hi € - gal €-si-ta 
7 , ga - hi-baAi 

1 Pr i DC 8 pa 1 sea M in pre Bsio m .) 
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8 . 

9. 

10 . 


L 


It* Xt-tfn »).* 

mu {izifj 'jtK'j <*• En- 
lit-tn fin ~iii in 
TRANSLATION 
*2 young 1 mils. 

Skir-Ahi. the husbandman; 

3. I ate><r, Sur-gigir, the husbandman ; 

4. its food, 270 qa of barley, 

5. from Sura, the Canal of the Kin* 

(i. from the jm I nee of d inrite (f), 

7, On-si I u has received. 

(Principal s+eal-iiuprtsaions.} 

S. Monih Ne-gmiu, 

d-lO. yenr (the kingl made the holy throne of 
En-Jilla. 

rim subject of the tablet is therefore the receipt of 
for the cattle, unit that grain came from the region 
of the Kings Canal, and from the pit lace, 

Xotes 

Instead of Sur-Ahi. in line 2, Sur-Asar U possible, hut 
the reading of the text seems to lie preferable. The 
moaning of the name would be 41 Afein mat*", or the like. 
I his is possibly the Ah of such names as Ahiah, " Ah (or 
Alli > ‘ s Jfab" (l Sam, xiv. 3, 8); Ahira - Ah (or Aid j is 
a friend (Nuin. i, 15, etc.) according to Fuerst 

The grain referred to in line 4 is supposed to have 
been Ijarley, 

There is some doubt as to the reading of the second 
character in line 5, The pointed crescent-wedges surest 
the old Babylonian form of the Assyrian <Tg"f j n * 
provisional reading of «u I have been iutlnenced hy 
<?y1. which hm that value, and by £g[. whkh J,ns the 
value of sin- I Clay, lV ff> vol j, p. SO, line 70), Notwith- 

standing the likeness of the interior character to ^ it 

really 


is 
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111 am* case then; is no doubt as to the granp Hid 
LagaH, which follows. This is doubtless to be identified 
with the x<ir Ai rri, " canal of the king," referred to in 
hirer inscriptions. mid known among the Aramtaiis (and 
Chaldeans) as AVir Malka, with the same meaning. 
This, canal begins about 20 miles above Abn-Habbah, the 
ancient Sip par, mid running in a south-easterly direction, 
passed Dair, to the Tigris-^ide of Babylonia, ultimately 
falling into the Shatt-al-HaL At Sippar, however, it 
divides, and the other branch takes a more southerly 
course, one of the places near which it passes being Tel- 
11 iraidm, ■* the Mound of Abraham," the ancient Cutliah, 
situated about lo miles Booth-east of Hiliah (Eiibylijn). 
Either branch q£ this wonderful excavation is about 
150 miles in length, and was anciently bridged over at 
many points. Xenophon records that the Greek auxiliaries 
had to cross it on bridges made of palm-trees, when they 
retreated northwards after the death of Cyrus. The 
main stream of the Xahr Malka is now called Yoabephio, 
whilst the other bears the name of Habl-Ibrahim, or 
“ Abraham's Rope", front its winding course over the 
plain between Abu-Habbah and Tel-Ibrahim. Both 

branches received numerous large and small watercourses 
which had been constructed for the irrigation of the 
country, and there are traces of large basins, where 
reserves of water could lie stored, when the Euphrates 
ran low in summer-time. 1 A waterway which may have 
formed part of the Xahr Malka flowed past Jokha on 
the north-east. 

If Xahr Malka be the ancient Hid Lngala, and really 
bore, as the tablet now translated seems to show, the 
name of i'ura, this is not improbably the Sod (for Stir, 
bv the common scribe’s error of substituting << for r, in 
consequence of the likeness between these two letters 

1 S» M Rraata'B .tmir ami Ike iuatf c/ Ximrtd (Cincinnati anil New 
York, IS07), p- HJ3. 

;us. 11>17, 45 
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in Hebrew) of Baruchi, 4. The test in question speaks 
of "all them (the Jews) who dwelt at baby Jon by the 
Kiver Sad". Ic is needless to say that this would not 
be the main stream, which, as already stated. Bowed 
farther easL 


"We should expect, in the next line, the name of 
it person, but again wa have, to all appearance, that of 
a place- in this case; seemingly, a -great bouse" or palace 
1 accompanied by the word esL The absence of 

a determinative prefix for either atone or wood makes 
the latter word doubtful, but nevertheless the meaning 
of dim ito , which J have given, is not without its 
probabilities. This practically black stone, however, was 
by no moans plentiful in Babylonia, and had, in fact, to 
be brought from the peninsula of SinaL Perhaps we 
ought to translate “the palace of the diorifcc’ 1 , meaning 
some statue or emblem of that material which was kept 
t lien.-. I here was also a wood bearing the same name, 
probably so called lwemi.se it rcseuibled dioritc in colour, 
in which case e*i might be “ebony". An India is said 
to have been the only country which yielded black ebony, 
it was probably imported thence by wav of the Persian 
Gulf. 

The mouth corresponds with Ah (July-August). The 
date is the 4th of Bur-Bin, king of Ur (of the Chaldees), 
who reigned about 2300 years before Christ. An 
interesting variant, not found on other tablets, is the 
substitution of the character for “ bright ”, *■ holy ", and 
the like, for the determinative prefix for “wood" before 
the word “throne". The expression “holy throne" 
audii further testimony to the deep religious feeling* of 
tins people, 

The Cyuxdeb-imphessioxs 


The design ori the scribe'* cylinder-real 
nne showing its owner (here, apparently, 
tkriare a god or goddess. Of this, howev 


was the usual 
a woman) led 
er, portions of 
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tli© goddess (seated) and the divine introducer (standing) 
nre all that are distinguishable. The inscription reads as 
follows, as far as it is preserved i — 

Xtth - Uth - <?« Lablahga. 

flujjiti iStif-i child of iSnr- i >un-sig-t l u, 

ffnm Gtt, - sd - Iff. a spouse of Go-sUft, 
i{u,u!t[ Lti'jtil - lid - da - it son of Liigat-uddsu 



In the above, Sumerian being gender less, the non¬ 
committal renderings of “ son” and -spouse’* have been 
Adopted in lines 2-4, Notwithstanding that the 
Sumerians placed women on a very high plane, it 1 m 
probable that Semitic influence, 2300 veara was 

sufficiently strong to prevent the woman from preceding 
the man ’in the household, The beat rendering of the 
above l a therefore :— 

Uhlnhgn. daughter of Sur-Dun-sig-ca, spouse of 
Gu-silu, son of Lagftl-uddau. 

ti Vofc,_ Dau in Lugal-uddnU is somewhat doubtful,) 

Considerable interest attaches to this inscription, as 
the wife aud husband are rarely mentioned together on 
the cylinder-seals—indeed, 1 do not remember having 
seen another instance of this. 

It is because the gem bore bis name that the husband 
used his wire’s cylinder in giving ids receipt for the grain, 
-The Palace of diorite" or LJ of ebony’ was apparently 
situated on the Tfahr Malka, and it was from there that 
Gu-sila obtained the grain. If it was «. royal palace, it 
must have belonged to king Bur-Sin of Cr, whose 
dominion over the whole of Babylonia would seem to be 
confirmed by this document. 
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U is rarely thnt n test so Abort as this gives so much 
information, even though of a debs table nature. 

For Snd = Sur. safe Murray's lUiutrM Bitte 
Dldiv imry, 190S. For Xahr MtiLka, see IL Rnssama 
.Ww anti the Law! of Kimrotl, Cincinnati and Xew 
York, 1907, p. 403. 

[By an oversight suine of the fainter wedges of azay 
in line D have been omitted. On the left of the four 
uprights is another taller upright, and above the same are 
three horizontal wedges crossed by another upright,] 




XXI 

THE DRAGON OF TAG AUNG 

Bv R- GRANT RKOWN 

rPAGAUNG lies on the Irrawaddy Itiver 124 miles north 
L of Mandalay in I at, *3" 30\ long. 9b r 2\tm& is regarded 
by the Burmese generally as their most ancient tdpiliii. 1 
There are remains of other cities in the ncighljonrhuod, 
and to at least one of these, Tonnge, local tradition assigns 
a sLill greater antiquity. 

The Malm Yasawin, or royal chronicle, records that 
Dbnjaraja, a king of Sskya race, conquered Tnganng in 
the sixth century before Christ and married its queen, - 
Nagachinnru 1 

At the south end of the present village, in a grove of 
banyan-trees* is the shrine of Bodawdyh 11 The Great 
Father” A huge log rises from the ground, the upper 
pari of it carved into a head measuring* with (he head- 
dress, over 4 Feet in height, and covered with gold deaf. 
Over this a wooden building is erected, a small room 
being provided for the Image while the rest is left lot 
worshippers. The features arc grotesque in the extreme: 
bulging eyes, a long-bridged nose with exaggerated nostrils, 
a very short chin, and no month* Between the eyes, one 
below another, arc three kaMike ornaments curling 
forwards and suggestive of a dragon's crest. Below the 
chin is what nmy be "the conventional representation of 

l Up }MSf Burma GwvMttr, vot H. pt i, |x 1^3. A warning ii 
HHHWJ hero. Mr, iJurDisello, Kj.£gm^ii4t to the UewiPl&SUt of 

Ruimi*, inhirms me iSmt tlw *taQ* ittBCrtplbn mflatbned in the pa***gv 
eitod in * mythr lha Invention &f n German ardliiS<ilqgll£ + 1 ?t. Ftihw, 
who wm rcuK.Vi.d Iron* Gaveramwit MfvJw for a ahnatar Iwm m India. 
S^!Hei tahtala We bean found men Liar to lUose *& Figftfl* bat thiiy 
eo pi tain iso inrerLptlotift. 

* „ a 2 on p. 74*1. The mainaliE of "chlnm 4 * ran only be Cfftn^ 

}fChajt«l. 
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ft lotted. Tiie ears zire also conventional, somewhat in the 
shape of tails, The headdress is a fire-stoned l tarn. 

Before the at mi'mat ton n natttin r or guardian, was 
regularly appointed hy the local representative of the 
king, hut the office lias fallen into abeyance and the 
image is now looked after by the hejiiinanV wife and 
another woman* An mutual festival in its honour is also 
extinct. Once a year, however, the doors, which are at 
other times always locked except on such an occasion as 
my visit, are thrown open, and adults permitted to see the 
image <if they dare to took) and make offerings to it. 
Children are not allowed to see it at any time, lest its 
grotesque features cause their sense of humour to over¬ 
came their fear, and the god be offended. Tho headman's 
wile who opened the door for me averted her face, and 
when asked the usna; question, who the spirit was in life* 
said site did not know, ait answer plainly dictated by fear. 
\ ill agora take oiY their shoes or dismount from their 
ponies when passing the shrine, and it is said that those 
who omit to do so are thrown violently to the ground, 
their fall being followed by vomiting and sometimes 
death. 

At a shrine ab Mynd ruing, some mile* upstream, where 
Boclawdyi is worshipped, I tried to find out wins he was, 
but was told I should hear all about him at Tagnittig, 
Now that I ww at Togauug itself it seemed the very last 
place to obtain information on the subject, and none of 
those who accompanied me from other parts of Burma 
Could toil me any thing, 1 directed a search to be made 
for some one who was not afraid to tell the story, and at 
Saiit a brave mail was found, a fishery leasee of the name 
of baling Ka. He came to my bunch, and told the 
following talc, 

(here came from the land of Thingatha 1 six brothers 


1 ,r SniNka^cun, hiail . 

Mt. DurosMlfo tall# tua it la '■ 


toTm in lailtDu 111 (Chiidar^ Puli 

e-ba name <n£ a city in the narth-waft eg 
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of royal birth, and founded the city of Tonnge mid 
afterwards that of Tagaung. One of the brothers, 1 hado 
Saw, became king of Tag&uug, and his queen was Kin 
Saw U. Sow the fonudatioiimpost 1 of the palace was, 
brought from Momeik, and from a knot in it sprung 
a dragon, 1 which took the form of a man; and he was 
loved by the queen, and slew her husband with a prick 
from his poisoned fang, and the king’s brother Thado Fyn 
reigned in his stead, and took Kin Saw L to wife, Jiut 
he also was slain by thu dragon, and likewise all the rest 
of the brothers in turn. Then Tagaung was a kingdom 
without a king, and the ministers sought for a king, and 

India, only traces of which now exists It was * common [wuw, 
however, among Indian immigrant settler* to name town* founded by 
them in Burma after tfiBir format homos, and the pln.ee referred to may 
bo a town in Burma which lias ilia»pi»eared. Tim name is not given in 
the Imperial f/rtirirtcr. 

i n„rm«o 4 ;y N dainy. i call it foundatiim ju»t (for want OF a Utter 
term) because it ia the pent which, when a monastery Of other puMlO 
building i* erected, is always *t up first and dedicated to th» guardian 
spirit of the building, offerings of fruit anil flowor* being placed oa it* 
summit. Doubtless it was under this post that n human victim -was 
Oiiee buried in the ease of i»|iertnnt buIUilJ^ (s» SirHfobanlTern |4e s 
article “Burma" in the i’ntyefe/nHfia qf Reli^m and Elhtt.M, p. 20). 
Every teue, however, Us it. lifnrfnifer. “I" the houses of some 
Bui-iubeO families coctMnou with a fillet of white muslin or red 
cloth tied roami them ate suspended by a cane *i>ll*>rl from a 
ijtceial (>o*t called the ujflKbii;. The Bufmani hart, forgotten 1 W 
origin of Iryn, but the word nr Its synonym tun is still W«d iodrt 
Chin language to signify tliu guardian apint Of n famdy iTaw 
ftein K«, Bmrmttt Sttlcte*. p. MB). See el» Stevenson's Burmese 

Dictionary, av. , 

“ Burmese- n,T?d. Pali nnd Sanskrit iicUju. “ Dragon la properly, 
iierliiu-. a winged MrpeOt, but tbo wwl is used ss a synonym for 
“ serpent" hi IV Mi sod Be.', JW, i Snake- wurthlp, whether 
indigenous or imported with Xorlhem Buddhism. was prove!.,nt in 
Burma at least lip to the eleventh century, and survives in ttuiny 
pradioes, of wliicli tiic bomag* paid to Lho image at Tagaung it the 
most remarkable. It will already have hew guessed that the f.reat 
Father IS none other than iho dragon. “Among the Buddhists 
Nfigot were counted as gods, ranking eighth in the li=t of hemp. 
(Sir CoorgU Grluraon* review of Wlntomti Oft Snake Worship, inn. 
.1m., February. ISOO), 
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out a magic car 1 to bring him. New Kin Saw 0 
had a son Pauk Tyaing, who was lost in the forest when 
a boy. and was brought up by Po Byu and Sift L HU 
foster-parents would have taught him his letters, hist lie 
was too dull to learn a light but these sayings from them 1 : 

Thwa: b& mya: *kiyii: yank, 

Me: ba mya: zaga: ya r * 

Ml eik ma oe athet sbe. 

|k Keep going, if you want to get anywhere, 

11 Ask questions, if you want to learn. 

151 Wake, if you want to II vy long." 

" With this learning Pauk Tyaing set out in obedience 
to the iirst precept h and he was met by the magic car and 
taken to the palace and offered the kingdom. But In 1 
bethought him of the second, and naked what bad become 
of the former kings and husband h. of Kin Maw V ; and he 
learnt that the reason of their death was unknown, but 
each oae bad the mark of a single tooth upon him- And 
lie waited seven days, and accepted the kingdom and Kin 
Saw U as his queen. Then the dragon enmo to him in 
til* night to kill him like the others, hut he was awake 
and ready for him in accordance with the third precept, 
and slew r him with hh sword. So the dragon became 
u met. 9 and is worshipped under the name of Eodnwdyi, 
41 the Great Father. 1 * 

1 The Barmen e^prwiao i* p'okihwiu: yitt*n: t which apfHMtrfl in mean 
a crar PftU used ol (lm (»nj unction [tiWin,-> of dm inncii 

vrtlb the coiiyEelLitfcon TIiiimkl \p k ak}. The Pali com^urnl phuu^mihi> 
i* H-wl to ritean mcret7 n cercmamal car nr jjh'asura-cnrriaiK.- 

n In the spelling used, which is practically t\ukl adopted foy the 
aqvHsrnmciit qf Burttn, And h phonetic without any Attempt al tran- 
litc ration, th 0 »ym1*k *, f, i, u, J,«m hnvc approxim*tu]y dm vjiltnn Ln 
futlier. ram (F. ttfrf whun tluflll, iewcIiidu, rude, anumy, >nirr. IVni ounce 
lA r *A + *A ( ftr; 1 * in En-llah, raid y Ai in "yei^. The tnvmf i\ p\ *\ 1* 
are raipirat«l a* hi English, raid k. p, # h ( UttJHpiratcd ah in French. 
A foiling tono ie Indicated m in Enrme»e 1 1 v w „f a glottal check 
hy 14. Th-e k*el (one, a* in Hurmeu writing, i - left Hli marked, 

* Spirit Thostoukuf the d*| art* I da not Khcouic nflU* 

They may ante? other bodies er wwidar ablest u ghwta (natal*). 


* 
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IL Then tlie quec-u made hairpins ol the beast s backbone,, 
and a pillow o! hh skin. And she paid a thousand pieces 
fur stripping off the skin, and u hundred for making the 
pillow ; and she asked her husband this riddle. «nd they 
made covenant that she was to die if he guessed it, and 


be If he could not:— 

“ -ijijBj pe ; la . 'sok. 

Ya ps; la . ciiftk 
Chit-te . In ayo: ladft: lot 

M Give n thousand for llaying : 

Uive ft hundred for binding ; 

Hairpins of the loved one s bonw. 

“ Seven dnvs were given to Pauk I yafng to £ ue3S 
meaning of this riddle. Now his foster-parents had come 
in (watch of him, nnd rested Iwueath a banyan-tree near 
the palace. And they heard ft crow sny to her mate < for 
they understood the limgUflge ot birds), "For to-day we 
have enough, but to-morrow where shall we get our food ?" 
to which he replied, f ‘ Be not anxbus, To-morrow i'auk 
Tyaing will die. being unable to guess the queen s riddk 
and there will b« a great feast'' And ha told lier the 
riddle and its answer. Then fear filled the hearts of I'o 
llyu and He I, and they hastened to the palace, where 
they found their foster-sou and told him what they had 
overheard from the crows. Sn he gave the true answer 
to the riddle, and lived : yet lie upared the queen, and she 
bare him sons, called Mftha Tbanbawanud Sul* Thanbawft. 
whom the emanation 1 of the dragon within her womb 
caused to be burn blind. They, when they became youths, 
wore sot adrift on a ™Et down the river; and upon it 
they caught an ogress stealing their food,- and *«• 

■ Bttrm«o .T^pre.. This intorMttefi went to <bu°te ■■ 

matter of jmrmwmng mil tnflilulieiaff Ollier matter. If Bill 

k iwvh are|.lnn«l wgethnf for O time the bns»l Will tuu of S’**'*- 
owiuif to the strong ( Tn.irl*ou euiilted by ‘1m gmw*a. , 

* u Bnrft.e .0 UtM * f«»l< *«“ - Hilo, .t. fprowntor! m 
BuTnirM hi *3 WSstUrt* of human form w.th grote^oe lenti.rei Xttd 
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gave them their night localise they spared her life. At 
lust they reached the place where is now the city of Promt. 
Here lived as a hermit Mating Dwe, brother of the queen 
Kin Saw IT. and hi* daughter Ma Be Da by a thamin 1 
doe, which had conceived by tapping that which ran from 
the hermits body. And because it was not right that 
a woman should be seen at a berm it's dwelling he sent 
her every day to the river to fill with water a gourd 
having a hob no bigger than could be made by a needle. 
Here the young men met her, and enlarged the hole, so 
that Ma Be Da returned early to her father. And he 
questioned her, and heard the reason, and he sent for the 
youths, and knew that they were his kin, aud gave the 
elder his daughter in marriage. Thereafter Malm 
Thambawa founded the city of Thurekiltara,.- and Ids 
brother was king after him when he died, and be also 
took 3fa Be Da to be his queen. 1 ' 

The story narrated above ia said to be told in the 
Paganng yazatvin, or history. If such a history exists m 
writing 1 have nut been abb to find it. In the M*tha 
or State History of Burma, there is merely 
a passing reference to a king who rid the country of evil 
beasts. In any case I prefer to give such legends precisely 
os they come from the mouth of one of the local people, 
as the style of narration is mure piquant and graphic than 
in the written histories, even if the latter do not suppress 
or gloss over the more primitive details, which are of 

tu*t«, and in legend a* IKitigon wild trail* and flewer* and ncmadimcs 

eunniUl*. They or*credited wish Bupgrbiiamn powers, and tin? 
Titling van Brother^ who tnay jtlau*t lw regarded ajs the Buna™ 
jiiLtbdEiiil hcrofij, ttra iaH to Lave been the proganyafa Muhmmvmhm 
<Arnbri and a hSumt, Journal of the 1W 4 1 AnLhro|Jolo-i. al 

Inatitule, July-Dewabtr, Ml*. Ie hm betuj ptwushly stfgmted that 
thv wortl toprwqt# wm* ra^ taut civlliied ihna ttagtan of U» mm*. 
IE,* etymology h da obi fid. 

1 The brow-ant larval decr P 

* Til ° P<l)i h "" e of 1,10 orient city near the rite of the modem 
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coulee the most interesting to an anthropologist. the 
legend, duapite its importance, is not given in the t jtpcr 
Burma Gazetteer Or the gazetteer o£ the district, 
Bodawdyl is not even allowed a place in the list of 
thirty-seven nuts >ti the Up]>er Burma Gazetteer and 
Sir Richard Temple's sumptuous volume. He is quite 
distinct from the Bodnw of Mandalay and Taungbyon, 
who was put to death by King Kawmta in the eleventh 
century. The legend of the wicked qneeu and her dragon 
paramour is, however, very well known, ami I heard it 
many years before my visit to lagaung. A version of it. 
which I had nut seen when the above was .written, appears* 
in Mr. Taw Soin Ko's Burmese Sketches (pp. 14(3-9J. I he 
author savs in a footnote: * The Nagas play an important 
part in Burmese folklore. They are represented a* huge 
serpents; but as a matter of fact they are the indigenous 
Nagn races inhabiting the country. 1 ' There may be sonic 
connexion between the two, and it is pi-SitUe 'bat 
historically the queen's paramour may have been a man 
of Naga rece 1 hut no evidence is adduced, and the name 
Xagn for the people now occupying the country between 
thcTuppcr reaches of the Chindwin and Assam 3a unknown 
to the Burmese, who call them Chins, though the Chilis 
are quite a distinct race. The late Mr, Colston, I-C.S., in 
an interesting version or rather interpretation of the 
legend (Journal of the Royal Society df Arts, Juno 10, 
1910, p. 709), was equally positive. " In Burma each 
pagoda had its own history, which had teen carefully 
written up, and incorporated much legend with popular 
facts, which were unattainable in the format histories oT 
the country. These pagoda histories, known as Thamnings, 
bad a remarkable characteristic in common, that they 
represented the people ns moving down the country, 
colonizing it from India through the mountains, instead 
of moving up through the mouths of the rivers according 
to the version of immigration which was generally 
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accepted. The most important legend ecu nee ted with 
tlissi Ihsiuiisgs was that of Muting Pnuk Gyaing, 1 wliidi 
revolved, like other Burmese legends, round the old city 
of Tugaung, a city standing not in the delta, but far away 
«" the highest readies of tho Ira wadi near the harrier of 
hills which separates Burma from Assam (Kan Kir u pa). 
In t-lmt legend, as in others, the principal actors go to 
India for their education. Janalhcdi. otherwise known 
us Mating Pauk Gyaing, had studied in Tax ilia and came 
to 1 agnutig as an adventurer and married the queen after 
killing her husband, a ago.,who had followed her on her 
return from India through the K*igu Hills, and the upshot 
of the tragic happenings at Tugaung was a move down 
the river and the colonization of the city of Promo. The 
name of Promo was not changed, but there were many 
other names in Imlo-Uhina which wore of pure Indian 
ancestry, only to Unexplained by wholesale colonization." 

Mr. Colston propounded the biscitutting theory that the 
Indian colonizers of Burma wens really people of Tibcto- 
Lurinnn race who had overrun the plains of India ami 
were gradually expelled therefrom. This hypothesis, 
which he thought was supported by the types seen in 
early Buddhist sculptures, would account both for the 
evolution of Buddhism in India and for its almost total 
disappearance at a later date from the Indian plains. As 
regards the reference to TuxQla, Sir Pochard Temple 
pointed out that names of places in India were often 
applied by these colonists to settlements In the country of 
their adoption, just ns we have a London in Canada and 
a Worcester in the United States, Sec n. 1, p, 742. 

The similarity of tlm legend in some respects to that of 
As mode ns in the book of Tobit can hardlv, one would 
think, be accidental, “ In EcbfttMM, a city of Media, Sara 


1 The W is rnwftt to re|jrcii'Hi. the mud of Bag'll* j, nmi H ar 

X ^ n .. t 1,r *r v V ta whkhwrtespond, 

1 L ¥ r T ’ Ht nMh * em pnmuticiftuo]] in iidtber hj mjr j t btit iy 

m- 
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the daughter of Raguei, w-iis also reproached by her 
father’s maids because that she had licen married to seven 
husbands, whom Asmodeus, the evil spirit, had killed, 
before they had lain with her.” (Toblt, iii. T, 8). Maiing 
Punk Tyauigs part is’there played by TobitV son Tobin*, 
who, when advised by the angel Raphael to marry Ids 
cousin Sara, demurred on atcouiit uf the death of his 
soven predecessors. Raphael told him to take the heart 
and liver of a fish and make a smoke with it on the ashes 
of perfume, “and the devil shall suwll it. and tlee awav, 
mid never come again any more 1 ( v. I' l. fiiose instructions 
Tobias carried out with complete Biiccesa, I lie whieli 
smell when the evil spirit had smelled, he tied into the 
utmost parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him " lviii,3>. 
The legend and the name of Asmodfl.ua, which appear to 
be of Babylonian origin, are fully dealt with in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, pp. 217-20, 
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7r First of nil God'it Bounteous Holiness is held in 
mind os Supreme when the lieprestuiaihc of the. 
Stored Tribes — the Lvynl One par-eminence — 
comes with Voktt Manah's Sincere Intention to 
nyk of him „ owe more, his principles ,—<m which 
itH hang*. 

in) Si-fintaiu, puiiyamt-Ti-) ca, (-A-), tit tva*. Ubp, 
fiiiinedhali (-©), mansi (-y-)j a^ura ( 

t&) vnt( -d i nu\* t iufitsi (asmukm]i varrm - paksya- 
dQtati(-u)) 1 vabuna panf-i-t iti ?}), kilft, (-o-) s upa^g-) 
AgaiccliJUi - si) iiiamisii, — (dhnnuji ~ giustimnn, brdaya- 
bhaktilj(-r)) 

(€) Aprcdiat* -c) e& inA r mAra *kil.i(-r{ ?)), iti, kilo, 
kal.L i-os-\ iI-hE ;—U/lrya (i paktfa&ya)*- {-ft-)) mi ;— 

(r?) katliA atiar,* idiftai(-y-) (ahAimni vj|) daksftti,* 
daksAfi upnyau, (kila r prajxiftna-tMm cilm&m. 1 (toa-ya, 
te&arp), ppcdmym* (pi'ati - vacab-(-o-)-viit-id)) diktil 1 
c d \ sail i. dek syami(-y )) 

(*> ftbhi tvadlyeau l*ivesu(7)) £jay^ii, gdiyeflu. tanii- 
(v)nip <-au) ea p 4 

fi. Zujnthnshtm's Answer. The Holy low in GW* 

7C i ntfdmn is h t h A IF i n - .1 / {-—Not A i a j j / *iW/i? mo r v 
/iNJi (if A i> ranrfemrtatiaH of the faithless — Ht will 
ever toil to establish the Holy State,—His Author¬ 
ship consume* II is energies. He is *' weamttg " 
His Gdlhic Hrjni ira, mates to this one unlit hcojy.h * 
now l mi. 

io i At * {< ?y k tu-) ABjnai prati - (- v-) - ucyaf -ft- a \ 

Avoec Tk^ aSsaqi .)arathii*Lntli fc n [uirvyaqi;— 

1 Th* Hmnl of aLrojiho [ j— annual JilrtO reaumn^ 

rit titcim Ltir.jHelmut ijukriiu^||oca a(ao SrraJllL, lf Ubfl Otatllontlr 
l^ynl lii itropho ]-± Yoiiii iibimAialiii lit instr. with njh mArreitf 
"' ■ 'Ii ■' J "' 1 Thi ? 1 wrt* indunH on ncalQnt of tin? neuter ^e^rJui 

of V*ln. So at linHM with n fl A.l r —with Wiil." rtm | i‘J JO wj[Ji 
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(a) Yc&p I conceived of Thee as bountiful in Thy 

(fc) 0 Ah ora Mazda, when (hs)* with Yoliu Manah, 
l Thy Saint pre-eminent (12), true meswnger from Thy 
tribes) approached me,— 

(c) and asked iilc tlm=; PJ Who art, thou " ; and " whose . 
(to which chief s party dost thou belong) f 

id) 11 How to-day shall I show them the day's (indications, 
signs in answer) to (their) question p 

(c) as regards Thy settlements and Thyself 1M 

S. Then to hitn F I as my first* answer* said :—I am 

Zaruthushtm,” 

♦ ftfcliA* 14 . TUfiM iriHtrsimcnEfiJs nFc mt taken ^rammalte&lly for nont- ±. t 
aa tins Hmm ni lim*- Averted. 

This n|i|irOPL’lj (if ajpiil Banit <i> inquire of Zkratbuthtm a In^si: 

clffijmn statement of hi? priudjtic*i «-ns certainly a market even! W«U 
worthy of tspeeial inspiration 1 r■ >i■ l (Jud** l.inxitl Altnti* A eLu M.irHili— 
but S hardly think ttuii any [war&oniil visum o( Vobu Man ah in bn 
Archnngtlic furm win eH^mnUv imvmledL finch an hJm flet-mb to nus 
to impair rathur ibttti to Anhance the jj r and/or of Eb^ GAthic idea- It 
was Lbe dsvtiufc cind Seiiovaleat In(exilian with which the official ettttiu 
to K, rather than the jiemmal Afehangnhc lujing- Vohdmaniih, like 
Aslui a rut Kh&haLkrii + oceun tlifda^but in the O&thft* in it* SajjriiPit 
rats* nb tbfl its vine human attribute, Hero It roprWft “ g*H5dwill *\ 
a Prat thoti talcing- U> ns or to a Refillvn (T). 

a For this Interpretation^ followed by all. Iiy sonic nnwittingly, we 
are ngttllt iirfcbterl in the PahL Irlr. f Rlserwiso ,l the fifty's enlightening 
illnitfitiEnni^ 

* Ink 1 n* aoc. oonj. might he rqir^anie*! by & {-dm 1) aor. conj. : 
—pep itttfr, fiditwif, etc. One esteemed writer Wins lo l4ik(t it a* 
n 2mI life. “wilt. Thou" to apparently in view of til h>, ^rd T 

DtCh (IVb.b It can liirih ta herein a dl — I mi. rfAi. 

J Ti u iHj. obviimity a be, I* the sibilant, however, in place J Ton Id 
wo form a f ui-i m I r n" l-rd :—«f«irri P loe, mosc, (Wk), Olio is strcmgly 
temple*l to road a So*-. pi fnm«fu t 'hul . . . 

‘ Fur the nary p>**ihj& and interesting file* that In* fiojiwerfi “ I am 
Z;irntliii-'hlrn M we arc wholly indebted lo the Fabl.,, FerS.,. anti Net-.— 
jullI I EMjHi'du — wiib the olber-- 1 formerly profCJTwl: Ll I + Z. Uttwcrtti 
hinea we not bore the finginal motive m that Wpinningr nf the fintn 
Yftfiht where H(a)nma tipE>eaf- to tin inter ZsaratTmibtra, than loni; 
binee emlowLHl with mythical afctribnieftf 
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(fe) fiabyftli (-o) Mvemb {-&), dvesl, dvewAsi <?)-bhrt(-d). 
rat-(-d) *iaiya l (-eya) (ttoya(-e-) {iavarfli(-o) ayiip, va,) 
dhvarate, dvefbjc. papaya. (-A-) t 
(e) at<-d) rtSvtuc syam utify{~i) rabh a}j (-o)-d 1 1 Ab (|-fii 
avodal.t {-a-1 AntuiJa-bbdi.-dl 5 qjasvoU -d) I-vatl-vAn) 
td( ydt(-d) A (-A-) (ahain, tat-(-d-)*-udyoji, sAdbaknn 
tipayun abhiaamakrtya) prati-biiQ|ato]> 1 (-a) (a.bhi-(*y->- 
1 1 pay RiW -a - j t rail lyaaya) vn sa-i - Yo&na- )-ksatrosya * < tin 
abhya svayaip, Attiianam, dayai (Afy),* atm A dhlyai, (va) r ' 
(h rd mya - bbak til.n -r)) 

i.e) yAvat(-d) A tv A,** t-vam, sumedhnb{*s>, staumi, 
atavAni, atavai(-a(y)>. (mim-l-n-l-ca mama tubby mp) 
vayAm,* 9 

9- The Accredited (Sraoska One), with Good Mind. 
r<>A« Manah, now puls the full point to him: 
" Wiuti is hi* most urgent wish ?"—One word 
expresses ail—The HUy Flame—God's Fire— Blest 
Symbol of the Cause. 

(а) Sv/uitam, puisyatiA *a-) cai-S-) it LvA (tvurn), sums- 
rlHabi -o), iiiaflaii -y*), as ura. 

(б) yatt-d) mi, iiuim, (asmnkam paksa - (ifitabf - o)> 
vitsuna pari-(-i), iti <T), upM-MMgaccliati.-d) misasA* 
(sab, |su) tsvaiji dhnrina-brtisLmiuh, 7 dr.lhalu *o)> lirdava- 
bbaktih -ri, — 

(cl any a ppecliS, (-«> iyam;—kaemai, vi-v«ttnvc,* vi- 
vide, vaksi?— 


* iWiWjr = on H->H-"Bight, |l( BUM tlll> 0 „ 

•fratiomil unU-M from u original *' r". The beat way to explain tha 
MCtdctitol -A. is to read it u »r" in a posjiblo u*a to ... lmu> 
oum. iux«. = pWwf«l\ The oki Pahl-.W. 6 «,,! r had l„ lllc 
tr*Mlti on »l port*! tbo sssm sigs-^a »,«.U «, n »tantly mls . 
written lor » - rj this Iron. eartteswcM. Alto irrational repetition 
olfcttoMwb wbor# would oeuma from thin eorttottaa-MnUimnlii 
UiiO. iilaee, nnd they ilmuhl a; once bo di-ctutiitm! and co-nnlInMoti 
t r*£»t tbo*, Who may do mo the bo Mur to rssA n,^ 

arptweou to undaraton.1 that thovarc Uuwl umi, wiri .h M wl.t-V 7 

“ «*“’ * ‘—in. - a. iki **+HZi!T$ 7 $£5 
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(&) tXo fears shall ever shake my purpose:—no 
compromise allure me.) As veritable foe would that 
t may bo master over the faithless, — 

(c) but to out (covenanted) Saint would be a strong 
delighting help,. 

id) since to preparations* for Thine unbounded (and 
all-conqtiering) Ru!e n * Our Holy State, I would devote 
myself (—the Supreme object of our struggle in this our 
Crisis);— 

(e) so long as to Thee I may praise and weave song. 7 

9, Tea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful in Thy 
holiness." Q Ah urn Mazda* 

lb) when he (the Srnoaha-Dne, true loyal to the Cause) 
with Vohu Man all a sincere Intention neared me,— 

(c) his question this:— 11 What dost thou desire to 
attain through all thy knowledge IJ \—(m ifay chief object, 
that U 9 htfi-prize p " that better than the good " (see 2)- K 

oecoatrixy,. Vitnl to Areata philology* yet till Lately still so curiously 
neglected by some esteemed rulvanced wrftan* 
fl with the idea of gladdonltig ;—eh vtr&Wd- [of Icdm! 

4C3, 5, + * - bo the Paid, hints*. 

* Jflfllftt. Another “ that 1 may reap the future things of Thy 
Kingdom Ti \m tradition hinM ! iwltar "that ho might be devoted 
to preparations for ifc tp . 

* "The Kingdom," that J* to pny ( ia tlw government," wa* a chief 
tlmEUQthroughout it! Att especially solemn cnsiB of Eta tdmuiUDUin early 
flXfcHtenfs*. Almnt tfttMfc l*> supreme or nothing- Recall 

of strophe I, ami l+ may 6 by good kmngis lw*r rut?? \ - 4S, &, ete. 

1 Itey&L See t£dy«*l4»M^ for m stem rftfjrt ^ Also arttulyain (WIi.J. 
Daph might indeed have been meant for n i^ive, hut #ee d*1yrlf in 
strophe 1. 

1 fj>J—cf. . . . /nrfmjcfrfaifll nkiUyu drwA* RV. I, 01, Si— recall 
Y. 2S* S, + * , y? hT 4 a*Ad nfjpiw . . . wm laboriously uccupied la 
comparing tilw GAthas which with their very IWV lost curngranmna 
luive harm uf Itldh momanl to the world. 

• gee frauds in 12, and see ^jnu 1 in ntraphu 1 nod note 1 lo strophe I. 

• nwtyf sl-dri),-oriduntly waning "to thoroughly olnnln ir r or 
if Miiow thoroughly” rid- + d i» the literal meaning, then the idea 
df aCcpli.hiti.Oti through Hxjch exhauatiTe knowledge should be pmmmnin . 
CL also the intensive stem rttitf* to both [he first rid- And the second. 
Hew sunlit ft. 1* aaked "what he wished to decide for M t He might Ins 
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At(-d) A** tvasifud(?i. (-v{y) iti* tvzdiy&yai} 

Htliaryai 1 rnttrn num aaalti -n) f (i mhm ftbbi-vasu 1 1(-y > 

evam) 

(u) (ratlin) rUaya * s mi 1 , mam a r nithyam, yfiv&t(-db 

I iff, innnyaL 4 (-ye). 

10\. //* «*ifca /t>r tffif Detail 0 / </i* taw,— A a Gcafa 
messenger KfifA Fa/tu J/ujhiA 1 * Sincere Intention 
had come to question him so cfrmhf 7), m now 
he asks Ahum Himself to question him jtfrwftotty 
—/<ta very 

{«) At to*s ?), tvam, mt 1 , dikKaln-A)* 1 di^nf-ax-) rUnt, 
vat tat(-d) mil, mam, mahyaip (svaynrp) joJiavfmi(-y) 

(b \ ara 111 ntyii nncatin ftnah 5 (- a) id (ai 0 mn (? ))* urain 
((?}uUnham artH*-(-p-)-udyajiuaip“);— 

(c) pfacha eft iinh(-Q) yeoa p yatbi, yini f vn, (?) id {■»-) 
as&ma* pmiib J— 


formally i»kcd of uhlcb party lie Vai—AhbuV of the the Itorn**, 

but ilia Fire, Ajiuh was a* sacred to the one *jiJe iu to (he- Other, ft: 
won Ed not so naturally ask * d to htofit Pl tho Fire,—strophe 4 n ■ 
so 1 now profer* 

3 How jusLly soniEtivo the fira-pdfru* were m 10 the quality of the 
wood offered Was quaintly amt wittily illustrated mote then a tlimiKiiktl 
years later than this GilU in the Book ol the Ahla [ Vlrafp where the 
2?anat in Tidiep we* a whole Lake of wnteri, and whan hfl question* his 
gable a* to what it was, ho Ea answered : ,4 TW» is Lho Water which bu 
esiftted from the green wood offered by your fulEow-wiirshipjser*/' 

1 Recall lIiu later At. expre^iun ** (he Fire, Ahnrn Munli'e son H , 
JAi wjm later the nn^l of I he Ritual anil of tlio Fire bcgai|*£ tl> 
Mcriiiie was the chief 11 Mu: ra mental ,F net of Religion, And who that 
hftt oil instructed itt the history of eit^flLiwi cannot feel that in Fire, 
H»t P "the Mode of perpetual motSw," we Imre one half uf the wrJ 
r.f e Hw tJidvor**, What i* th© wbitance matter of all tlihig* without it * 
biulft wonder that the Fins w M mag* tad a* being whit it ntk\W ih, 
tins supreme element. 

! “So lonjr *» I jaiKH t.hv dmih to msmcain Tliy Mcti&xa so 
will l think." XotiEe tltu form* of U again timeout ;-,c« i[»tiw 
qOevttois o! sftophe 7* 

* M9 to W 'Imw", if, .s 4 „,k, rf f “ ..,0 iliotninatc- 

^uvety u.,4.r^™l :— rwtili si « dkt, rfiy.l, (HfcerwUe l«« C r to 
tl,4 _du_ U» show »cc f/li, in T, M Mr. With loss of the sign of 
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(<J) Then for Thy Fire a valid uttering of praise above 
all things I besought of him (doubly sanctified with pious 
gift of costly wood, and true priestly consecration), 

(e) (and an offering) for Asha (Thy Ritual of l ruth) 
ns long as I may have the opportunity (to choose), thus 
will I decide. 

10. Yea, may at Thou reveal to mo Thine Asha (High 
Angel of The Holy Law Itogether with Thy Fire (9), His 
especial Attribute), since 1 invoke Him to me, 

(fc) —yea, hand-joined with Aramaiti. verily I invoke 
that Ara-cnergy (of sacred husbandry and of devoted 
pious toil i which Aramniti makes so real)) ;— 

(ci Ask Thou us quest ions (before Thy close command, 
as well ns he who now, with Yohu Manah, has so 
searclungly besought me for the secrets of uiy aiiusj, that 
we may be asked direct of Thee (Thyself and by none 
inferior);—(search Thou our minds and wills, instructing 
us where wo lack, that we may know Thy wish, and 
knowing, then fulfil it),— 

2ml *■?. Rceill i.Ani#, to Jifcl, ajinit (or <t imiiftj (O jmi, for 

Hj/iihufiJ, 2l«! Pg. in the ojuj- Vein, ■*!«< for to Mr-, to 

i„ i*>W O(vfc),*t*. j-Hind with low of the Mgn of the 3rd (icnDiml 
Bg, rofioH *ajaih In jh to m r to cL 

s Arrm to the am o( lirfujmtu'fi <rrfA«Y J-Hd^ajinam, 

Notjco the futiirreiitc of Ark 111 this (Utb^ I Fender with an 
m *$m as* in 4 rtu»- 

* fchrmi = in a eon] inactive Hai!w f or - n . Otherwise why 

not an Snitr. * In the Av. p lhm*l inay equal n tort Jnd. s 

—the 1'ihL land And the Yeci. lot. or dsu iWh.) s l, A»li m 

whnt are Thv question* [IO be) Ankorl wne«tiin^(tji Not impi»*iMy 
■ ■ Iniplrt m U.ir question ,T ;—see Y. 4 * p which tifltbA for ever mmaioftl 
the mart malted * 61 : 10 * of interrogation* kmw n to Hi* Enroastrinn 
itehgnon iham so of nm ndemd io, Ctr* 11 Ask uj what question* 

ftft- to 1m tried by (41 concerning I?! Thee." *0 not tmpMsiWy. 

t ffitcimttnC. One esteemed Writer Memi to that Aistim i* 

liens referred to n* going Imnd in liusad lh with Ar[ahriaith And so far 
BU* the Yenk is ODMtMHtied, it Is true enough that lltdrn ts leagued 
a* if in fellowship witli ViahnU. OTfNiuMf ncdariA, UV\ 6 + 'J0* k i k yet 
Almrn might not he nltofrtiwt so fully leagued with Arfujtouuti as she 
IK, but on* of nil Attribute or even only Ufa Archangel. But Indra 
dixsi not £0 Otv hand-tii ■hand with him who (JOur* no saerificu - - . mV 
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(t?) priLatu, precka, h i txH* tnva, tvadlyn, vnitui. ((a) 
Asti (-y asax)) tat fc th r amavataap, 

(if) ynt* tava, tvadiyali (*a) p *rtu-ksatral r t kfajan(-t-) 
Bva-(-ai-)-esam 1 [ e^a-aL-sain) dbeyat(-d) aniavatitam. 


II. Ever m Bountiful in Holiness he ^uortihi}!# HU 
Supreme A hurt u Recalling again fh* true loyal 
Messenger who with Mttnah (7) tame tosttnth 
out ti'Iuit maimer of spirit he is of;—he ever yrarus 
for more full detail# of Knowledgein spite of 
severe opposition he mill fulfil God's utmost *rUk m 

C'n> Svantam, pnnyam(-fi-) ca (-a ) at tvii* (tvftip)* 

suirtedbtd^-o)* nmfifii(-y- h nsura, 

ih) y&tt-d) mft, miLrit vasiiim jmri(-T- (J)), dpa f-a-s 
agacchat(-d) fasaii{-¥) ad h iknt - r-)-rt u patib (- r)) tnanaitjl, 
(lava srurftjmiti* hffduya-bhaktiht-n), 

I;r) yat{-d} yurmlkfitn uktaib(-r} + ukthrtil.i(-r>, (dimr- 
nsani-jthafy* (-ai) tdva dhuyanaia tinaltyaiji (?) avaynhw* 
•daiissyai didfijlsayisai, (?) piirvymn, [(kiln, yat{-d) 
ya h inakam nti- pn it ya rp d h arm atp ( d h arm a - dan s ah( -s-), 
tnsyft vlfes&ni. mama buddbyai avayan* daissayni;■—Usya 
dau^ui’kSi Aukitnt(-d iva), mania bniiayo nvaimsi capra^ddltaiji 
simistbiram cikarayi^i. ab!ib*aipskrnavai h pfirvyain)]— 
{dl # Mtravani du*tn-£mhiiaivi me fit-) a&msftf-d) 
■» - v) ay am * bid -datilj f (k i la{ ■ ft-), asn i& k n 1 1 l 

pa ram at l (Vclh*) adhEpfttfh(-r), dbarni a-f -i\-)-ay asn *-i \c( a , 
VvnJaya- datil>( -$)).— 


jirAntlil mrnU . . , Jfc. 3-1, J5* wbkll impltaft ihiLt Hl hn <locsi 

Mxampmy (*ieO Die hurain Mtrifimr n + Thai, huuIi m Cial ns p 4 »him 
Hl 4 .>4hl I* baougbfe ^ tf« go cm tog^Owr will* tint 

*- 55 t 1 (4AG, 1 1 BWM «OCM^Ii. Abw the wq ra hip 3 K-r in n»»L]«i«±| 

mb tim« u tl» clmt , , mcf.muhi ten, B B B 

KV, JO, 7# Ip < . “ tnftv WC, S* in liArrasuy wLUj Thy tlmught^ 

7 ^°'' ‘;' *<trtjpt yi , ^ J 

r,rW. »' H. 4 *. 10 IMS, 10|. f w <rf Av. = 

l.«J. w < * e * Hr •«» times in sho l‘2 j U .t 

W «W SrwHtuh “flAWSposlw" AiW li tqunk, Mid nLv! Y. 40,1 rt. 
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(cl) for Thy question is ns that of fonr own) mighty 
Que* lour search iiigly command mg Chiefs 1, 

(tf) tvhenenr Thy Kuier (Our monarch) may deliver 
forth his mighty wi&li, (inquiring to investigate, and then 
to Utter his demands). 

U + Yea. I conceived of Thee as above ali bounteous 
{in Thy holinessjj O Ahum Mazda, 

(6) when (he, thy Saint pre-eminent (the truly Loyal 
One) {inspired} by Vohii Mtoftlt's Good Intention, 
approached me;— 

(c) and when with your (revealed 3 ) words* I first 
desired to impress myself ; — 

(>/> Woes fur Thy Cause amidst (our holy) men (Thine) 
heart-do voted one Announced to me;—{46. L 2, etc.) 


where Arfajmeuti h i«cgm|»iiLeil ft rtrsi iff by A ah*. and 4.". 2, where the 
Sfiiila of the two oj »| L chief dcitim. ifctV ngreed fAucriPM/J), mid 
4 S. 4, where flic Active will ia !□ Uaraway with the religious pr&fe»iap t 
—&l 4H, 12 the SnorfiyAfit* ntaT follow i Arforj-fr) thn flail* faction 
Alnira, — in 33, 0 thn fcottln of the two chief h ore joined together 
(AnriA ft;). -fn U. in the is to further the bet Hunan tg going 

014 . in harmunv *lyurim ml) with Asha. Ill- tbs (ifltlili ihrffh I 1 *oem* 
to ejrpre** marts jurodmiiJEmtltly a fellowship belwaui oqunl*. I bordly 
feel thrift Artemi hero refers 10 I he supreme Deity j-l» its poailiun 
uUo altar the \hi perronfd sooiaoroh 

» Cf* — “BMtfff of Ilfs wiflV usd so +1 mighty* 

droetiva’\ V. XXVIU+ it 

5 Smothti in atropho 12. "The Lrvnl Htdb}? One, 

1 The isthcir Gfltlde chmif* nov l-^t U> 11 *, 

.WnL So with the Pfchl., Pern., mid SisL m = ‘ to fmU'* Mowed 
by nil t? 1 or nljnmit nil;—or. V- 46. l s 2 U 1 * indeed o wsvrilege to 
iiilnto the hltc aopim; wLLrh to b« bom ns literally espaw-ed fr* 

nbowi,—yet" we hud bettor try some altenrnlivep for the sake of 
iion^idering' *' sjvury jieivMhilit.y '. Perhajni ■■ Wwa (for the wicked ^ 
Thy liurUlQT^i Hhfl nunoimoed to tan". This would diminish the 
tu^Euiaaa of the fteni-hucnt, Then **riin wo might refer 

lo J to prevail” W!*U *idlwfclM- perf. mod. pmrtici|iSo. 

■> Farwful bWin^*, ioewafel iMiseM?)* Among My) men thet hearts 
otic eumounwl to mej-(() yca P tlrnt will l do whioh ye 
dcclar^l to mQ to be the But I mmh |wcf«rn* Lids above, 

and wo have no tt^fiit to neglect Us valued indications confirmed In SO 
iiwiny other places 
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(f) kut,(-«l>* ft-( apt- (?))-vyjadhyfti, 1 (iti, kiln, tat 
kartiim, kartavu i -tavai, pra,sthittt]j(-o> bhaY‘Uyftmi(-yj a 
udyoji kamyftmi, uil.i-i-n-i nk^viimi j, yati-d) tnt (‘bfj 
ubrfivata* (yuynra), abraviU-tJ vft (-ft-> asau(v) adlri- 
patib(-r)), vitalathai}!,' -(tat(-d) a&o&knni d barm a 4-ft-)- 
arthftya blHivI^timni prnvrddhl - samprftpti - mynktuiu, 
anurftpam. aamftkaip(.fl-) ca, jcuimi-l>hfHul-pravrtti-<-y-|- 
artliam). 

12. Hid by ki# God, in itmuvr to hi* expressed wish, to 
co}/te to Ashot the Archangel who reveal# the Law. 
he yet begs hw Maker to jmu-se m Hie order to 
advance unt il he in joined by the ambassador of hi* 
sorely tried party, untl aesiMed with encouragement 
and mpplie#. 

(«) Yat(-d, y&tha, yena) ea rae(-*br-) ahruv&lit-o’br-) 
abmvib(-r): rtuuj upa. Ift-Jgaecliaii pmjitaaiiyu, tati-ii) 
Aithaip, -prkse' vn (-ai-), evani, iti, {prk&u) j minus vai, 
teti'd) art ha in, 

(ft) at* tu (?), tvarp, me n4d aaratftni * pari-vocn, (pari, 
-pm->-vIvnkaab(-{i) \ 

i<?l u U -d ) - j ray ft.! ky ai para*, {-e-)jfci r tat, tasmftt puras- 
tftti-d), yaU dt tm (?) mu (-a) upa iriftm, agmftftt(-ccb-), 

id) arau*tib(-a ) 4 svarga-datalH-s) eftksftU-d.l, ftbliftsah 
{-a) jva dr*tah(-A). rtyft ( iti(-i-), « nsi.j) livam-dGtyii, 
salm divya-n.piriyft f-o-), Hi tuaimsa citUiyft. kila, pur ft 
ua-m lay ft wit#, aninaim, £raastih(- t) dfitabl-n) ngwnat, 
pratidniKstm, plmlpwai -arj-rjuim saha, nmbftT madacyrtfif T\. 
vu, (>ur-) rftyft, raivatycna ca, arn^til^-r) dfttab(-s-) 

(e) yena vab(- 0 ) vi- f .y) ^(-r). iti , nitlflr apii ^ 

l -ft-la m iini phalftiiif-y I, Tja-prntidftnftni, (ra^a-krdbhyab- 
(-Ab yadliatp-, kalaham-i krdbbyai,* -pakahftbhyarp, vft, 
dti(vj-ahliyftm ciavat(-di anyonyam vyftkrtyft prati-vivil- 
dibhyatp, ^0. i&tAYe. iav Me sift i ^tj-bhrte, 

ftaflu lifausti-rJutalj, mlheyftU-d) (diiarma- 
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(e) fyefc) that will I fulfil 1 which Vo declared to me to 
be the best. 1 

-fco. as only a possible (?) and interior altera, 
for (e), . . , suecesaLtil. (?} better than 14 oilier M ) issues Thy 
heart devoted one announced to mg, yen that will 
I do * * -)]— 

12. And when thou said st to me ;—come For light (and 
(in a Fulness of it 3 i to Asha, (Archangel of the Law). 

(!*) declare not to me words (as yet) unheard V* i with 
faith and loyalty)— 

(«:) nor to go forth till he, that Sraoslm. the Loyal 
Ow* (once more) approach me, hand-joined with Ashi t 
the reward, with heart-rejoicing T ( f) riches (and great 
spiritual) glory 

(r-) whereby he gives just recompenses tor satisfaction 
to the two contending 5 sides, 

] Initio ftw imports 

1 ‘"Best/ 1 like other Olihuz HxfcHrana, has almost a teftnW 
ft^Qlfiffinin of M highly Hitnccifiiid " n tint merely l " hi a setnllsF 

MttM i~reeali the scjmewhlLt later mhiu for ** Hftflvcn + \ 3^ 

jirahably. from V- ISO. 4, 

a FWcikll prk*' - - fc to flll" ■ ■ - Vikiitvif-i) *itfi'JiUllMrltt tiltf-d} 
nrlkmm , + , 

1 tteesd] V, 31* 1. _4dfu yCml ateMhfnk la it fl 1cm. of an 
nxnttfi =S " not in my non deeding pp . M not a* 1 do not <Dlwl*y do th<m 
with toWffiAIKl me fl (?} ;-Wlly 0O It rather pats too tine a point 
U j miM tho dietitin fur the < inthi. 

1 ftiVyaotfArAd, Ekairl. imporr, to n is^—a degenerate form of hk ; — 
ao the FahL hint* {-«fl DicU and Comm. 

* $rfio*h&. This Kerns* in Lhb wwoeilQii, to prov* that §Taoahn + a-i 
referring to homo very prominent loyal olikhaim may l«r represented 
by ths ahmdi \a strophe 1, end by tho AMae form 5 a oft*m warring 
thronghoet, a nd aUo hy iher subject in all Lho f6) lines which contain 
the formula hyt{ m. FflAib p. J/aMtttifcl, 

* 1a poaribty to 1* truffd to mod-, or i* "wna ' 1 here inrolrtd, 
nr " mdU"1 Toward thii l&.'it the FtthL hints, 

» Abiftfhyft. Not Iteie "from the two nrani", nalesa Wo change i-he 
flwo We have no deal to mwt Hsnga brilliant suggestion a# 
regarde "the two ahi^ <+ * M tb* kimUtng sticks *\ and if n m hen?, 
then not dfrswhere* We might, however, “dung* the tost" without 
the MSS. and ' 1 correct r ' to rJiifiity*, if we feel inclined to ho mtmnmL 
U BMins howorQr, rather |p farddtcliod w jqat bore, wMdl ia a pity. 
The Fahl.p P-eriL, ami SkL, nowhere ofinirm it. 
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13. Pashal to his fiunl uisk t he asks for fang-life to 
fitifdhi* mission inn Goreniment firmly PstaUishwi 
here as the trq^ of that ** deUeiabta" Kingdom which 
is to be on hiyh. 

in) STfintckm (piinyaip(-flL-)) ca(^) at, fcvft, tvnm r 
sumoditaVC-o)* muwsif-yb a«um F 
(6) yatf-d) mn * in&iii, vctsiinA pari(-y (?), -up&-(-iU)) 
ftgwd a fi \ ! -d) in fi nusii, ( 5vu ? i 1 mfi it F ad h i k a -1 - a r-) ■ - rt u \>at i h \ - \„ 
fei-iifipatibi -i'J svnrga-diiUim v.ul -mba, aamann k 

(c) (at h avoeaiii) : artlir'mi* vettavc, 1 

biTiiiLsyci, tnipi fyfmain,- itti -y i evam. kiln, 
u pay am ) rots data * (tan i nfca in i vii in am a sy uJj (-r)) F — tnni 
dadftb i l. 4), JtJ* vfi. tvfkm), 

(</) ri i rfjlm^a ( di - ) * Ayoli ( -r S j i vfctob( -r) * yam r 
yaU-di vn}i(-oji iinkifi^r), im knsdc! dhareUatr(kjlii 
yam. yaM -cli, yiisnint(-d) nakilrf-r), dji kiddd P (^aaha&a 
i 1 kar^ak $ n n a (. -il-i a pa ha rta v&i sa ki iot i i -y): — a 1 h a v a 
' -ai-) evarn, paUie vikrh^, su t ra-^Cflialy ilifi vikrtayaiii, 
y aip, y n l (-d }, dan n m i deluf 'y ) Hi m u t|i v jlesa - j-fi- }ad S i ikRrniia 
dIrgl ift-y urn ( yiit ve) f m( v j RJuti rik l 1 Lain y a t( -d | y ns \\ rna - 
fyii*matj4iinuyn a yu-mabliibMi viyutfiya na ku.simi- 
etd(-t p pnwcflum ^ikynte). 


(*} dliariua-dansu]i vdryasyn i-yhyhl} (?))* gttilj(-r)/ 
1 1 Smrmn-bh rmiy?ih( -h h ya s yah(^) ”tvosmjn 7 (f -n^), 
tvadiye, ksatre l>hCtt»Ei(-a % va.) avild, 

1 WnA-lffif* to Only sue>i a mi.hfnnis as a * W t/Ay,,, 

i^nr«4|Mttd T laat »W«i* Lq be jnvariable. Tito - L n lr of tl w i uJ j IL 

Lermioatieu hj^ dropped mn from il m Av. form wbaLber throwli faultv 
tnui4Crjpiiou>t in the counj uf h .'et-linos, or in fleCnul six^ch ■—16 
5 U , h «. vufajt- Jim!, gunt.*, \ay . _ 

Ini. --><). -n« h<iu<] “ ml .hi ■■ ,3k,^ ■■ lh in, w, -I. „ no miir i lt 

rl.ink tLM th, I*,,,,.. „ ■- IVbon 11 '-' With Vdm Miunil, ai mo to IJlc 

kno^ my . .Mid I *md lo him‘’_4, if pntting tl.oH owifl*! WW< 1* 

,LU,|- Lh« v.w^Fi >-si™ Di lUin sift” t -tmt J>m «vi,Uralv «f« r , 
brro to Ahllrt, ^ i„ ( J #ni i ,A, w A m j j„ f , ncl ,i [hu 

131-1 lm.r I.UK 6 933 rely n V 3 rMiirficsjff furmiita, “IJiv* ye” Cnri 

OOU; ludiwt y incluili? * M, e m 0S « u ^r or Ll lo J| Wn „,.L 

” U [>L ' , " L - '' M to Uis iirLiiciplt.^ 

»>«re Hie word nrj.y„ m ,.- irl , » to otrtJlj(l ■'■ 
nuluH- Iluw Ui know . ■■ Vc art cuaic tu kllow „ lv » i6hei _ [ii(!U 
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IS. {«> Yen, I conceived of Thee ns bountiful iin Thy 
holiness), O Ahum 

(7j) when he (Thy Tribes 1 Ambassador,—Thy Sr(ft)osha~ 
Sniufc pre^muieut—with Vohu lianah ^ Good Intention, 
came to me # — 

(c) (and I said to him m if 10 Thee): True Aims of my 
desire to obtain.—this gift s bestow on me 

(d) of long 3 (blent) lifa 1 Which none can wrest* 
from you, 

it ) the gift of, that is, "in" that desirable/ 1 delectable *“ 
iniid fl which was ever said to be within Thy 7 Sovereign 
Authority (safeguarded from Lhe foe). 

grant inc long life^ i» hardly tho exact Torsii, though It is el cssurw the 
suijdanuc of ilia idea hero, 

- ItflfaJt V. 2S r jwndti: i.- ^u'Jifpji imilcrsLood htHHf— V> aJsci JuNli* 

9 JAu/r }jnhy*U Wh'l Cart ha CtfUlili that this ifctrf* JlT in iL, 
drigimut form * The vawftl **a n may have become diltorted from ■■ 
tin ping 1 1 hr long tranaltionai peric-1 when. all this abort v«mdf n r - E«i»x 
wti-ftt regarded m inherent in the COtt*Ofnmto» H* is the ease with our 
irurrmng Palliavi ns printed fnffi uilf MSiS-*—and a* a mutter 
■ if course ^hfud iif the long voweht also lAtaiuft dum prom E&cdi (if t Ln 
Miiun 5 worthy writers actually doubt that all the AvefcUt once Hoed in 
niQnt of its MSS. in tlte Pahlavi ohanwiMT II they accede n> that 
universally accepted opinion* why do they not mak* no effort to 
thoroughly master t.ho rircunifitAiicB T (a really or itfry-, 

now equalling oar mrrjvlug Sanskrit aftryA . Otherwise orktt iiihik* 01 
iJnlj3pA h which is closely rotated, 

* Ydlii to Inch yu - “continuance hern h^|U& 1 fc+ JU o'v M Ufo here ha 
Well hn hereafter " f ymfi = 11 oiiloq withis distanEly coimceEcd, 

* /Aintfuitf, Hero [ prefer to correct the rc^rted tc-it. b or rather i n 

follow^ that of Spiegel omitting the "" t h+ ”ttfryfliVc, The MSS,,—with 
Urn one MMpticu a* cited hy him„ Spirgeh-ond also a* coErfrmed by 
(■he Paid, trlr., Per*. r and Ncr.* read tho 11 f " 1 as above, tfdriinU^ 
suggesting an iK, i|Aor*fti—ife h+ would dare to go " ?— ddrlfi/td might 
Ins regarded an the Veplal noun. r/Anr*«0Y-t-J tfym* lya-rfftya* . . . 
Cmlrt It Ine 11 which none can now ", or 11 -Kr- U> enter to *#•-.-;— 
RCA dtH'rtlU, nor,! ^—and mu the Paid. n dr: tWi ie, Per*, riirtnn^ not, 
howoTcr, sii exactly futtnwcil by Xar lf who acorns " not by 

(bis own| caportnoss " - " toward whidi no one has ^one lurlh through 

{Ul* Ciw^nji eipurt cnt«rprii?G 1 or " sagacity 

StfriS to hid- in if^ /mi - " hoa^a■ guan 1 '■ reeall also rthtlfatfi = 
ifc govirnnQr of a district s \ Tbn WfiiJ coutrarcncA thn probability, 
though not l1,lu pewsiLilUy h \>f n Mini ol&Qwhcre :ih lnJin_ tonA = " to tr-j ri . 

T Why not ngaiii an lnd, 'ihEi^Kmrt after lituafe and (ntibMh ro tn^Eal 
Av, thmhmil’n). 


"tjsji yaska ilih, t— i n, in its sanseieit eohjis 


M. //< oaks God once more to give him aid, <ts friend to 

friend (■iij. 2i, when endowed with authority he 
fokra his stand to arouse the Princely Chiefs to the 
ft(litjiou ; with their reciting Priests. 

Uh Ant (-d), Vntlin, ynvutf-db nR priyiiya 1 ved Ainu unit 
(-o), vinJotnanfl^( s), iitwym -e-)) livara^f-o), ummiii, 
yutiiim ( ]H| P iti, prnsadasyn dnnam uUAbsvcmtalfii dadyit 
i d)', iiti. dhGViit<-d)), 

nsabytun. bay* finmcd.fm. 3 .i< -s), t»va< -fi-hvnbi-o), 
i'n!j[iiili(-a i-ntidniii ■ dab, pmjriAimin, prfljnaita-daiD, 

(ritina-prksurp, 1 vil mantiflim), 

(/■I ynt tavn, trad [yeon kmtrcna (ru-) rtatMe) saca 

C**T-) t rttna sahij, pran( ?), [undUliimiity} 

(<*) ut ( d-)4radliynb-v i nJmip iutdliMsi.* kiln, (-a-) 
nblii sardha - nttln * rtoaya, dhanna-seiin - patiii (-ii-l 
a &ya. f svu A -^Asasy u ? 

If) amrt ttiiVl-i-. v^v.u].i('-r) ye te. tava, inmitranil-fin) 
l1) a mama tu* (-nutai )* 


15, Jiirf this is the burden of Lis AddvtssSlcud fastness 
■« this time of stress tmd yii^fbuiiny {tee <d»,c<)— 
iuj ■>« <u>ti m> eewntio-u of the r.rorcisinq 

dtsseveranee — even ti* Ahum casts of Angru 
Mainijn. 

< a > SvAntam punyajp(-a-) ca(-il-) it Ivft,* tvAnj, 

in tira flic - V \ n£um, 

i,J> - vfil C 1 llfl miJp, t in vn hiiiatimin a2» visui, 
part (-yi (?))upat-ii-)i t-i., n-ncchiUj-d) tnnmuin. 

i'O tuiip(-fi-) en dab(mt{*d;,* dak*aynt(-d i. datiflTut^Hi) 
buddbi-{ -y-}- fi ftuanfi, (-e-i Hi, Inufdhyii'-a-) ' n fonn« 
l -i- )asnu ttjfijjVka-nnitibt-s), Liirtimim. l,uddhyfl vnafstbayi 
Hhtoi ' " * 

• Cf. V 2, . . . i.y, ; , , , 

rsof.M --«« l!lo P, h ], fDr * h ^ htDnvl taat in Uio J(Jm 
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14, i ri j What (joy-inspiring* ] assistance* a man who t* 
enlightened, having also the means, gives to a friend,* 

(&) that (give) to me, 0 Mazda, as thine instructing 
and joy-ftil til ling aid, 

ic} when with Thy Sovereign Authority endowed, and 
with sincerity {inspired by Aelm, Archangel of Tliy Law), 
I stand forth 

(t|) to approach and to arouse the chieftains (who 
represent the anued - regtilations) and the religious 
doctrines (for which all our struggle is still made), 

re) with all who (as Thy red ting priests ever) m cm or isse 
Thy niniithra-hymm. 


15, Ut) Yen, I conceived of Thee as bountiful (in Tliy 
holiness), Ahura Mazda, 

(b) when he (Thy true Loyal One (12)) with Yohu 
Matteli a Good Intention came to me, (—and said); — 

(C) let that Unruffled steadfast One (alone, ever Our 
Main hope, as he h (]}) with beat undei-standitig, 
enlightening-strengthen thee j— 


J Hiyit we here tbn iodiim root j?pe- = " W fill 11 Ln frtlUkXntntM 1 :— 
we pfhf - f. = 11 »atisfnation **- Rctttfr, ]u>wev<Lr r Id jnu-, *0 With tbe 
lUnt of tin? I'ahlavi [olio wed by |nearly) ail. 

1 Jfer/V , „ , the diicfUitubi^ii ■ . . the afaj-a^-hyanta who so 

of^n pray hi lEn? VJlitkEe Hymiu. ttuCaU " jiurJAtf-ttlf f- hl of I wire* 
IE|?, Sh for n " fnronmUf*" mraning T mid the ** IwfGOTobla" 

minidog in thp laoii ILiae, It in net probable that ban an 

*'vvil" mc*»in|r — the dcflcrii df Tliy dodjtind ’ —here* with lin* *i 
i^-ferp! It, anil followed by tbciu f attar it ibis, Lhdagh iratti art S' - -H, 

iloes fletm m »ni» "attack ", ilwra U an ^evtl" **n*tt, 11 Arons*" 

might ihtiiQ annwar. Yet cwwkhr an alicnmUva in the isenso ln»t 
mdiiLidhCii, ** I itand forlli further to Attack the i!dcrt{!) of thin 
doctrinal ayatM,” 

1 Ret!*LI tbi? later Ifiborwus lmmls of travel! mg rbrnfeiodiata who 
ooiii.j r\u itlIjy prootiunied ihu now crcedi* in tho Ciitlldfi throughout die 
1 Lli eis I u t,v 

1 UiyX. One lit tempted to form an uif to mule the Ai ran Ian in the 
uf fc *intelligence hut where ia the derivative of i-^i-=s "to 
nhin-0 11 iiaed in «neli a sense? 
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I'/) Juki, tjiii (?), nft piunliitalt, 1 piirul?), (purun raarty&n, 
va), ditvarutub-□) i <i\ r enina!j(-fi-)ii|»ii (-A-), iivi!.i(-si syiU(-e) 
cuksniipn (-n) iti, kib, lied, uii. Uiu* udthya-pmsasya 
i;-a->nU-pmnntu[iiiiai tiksnena salwkiinaiA earntosmyfit. 
s«josat,K -a);— 

(>) nt te I tavnlr-j rtilvaiiabi.-c'dh-) adliij.«iL:iy:ilji.-o> 
iuanasi(-y) ntliiubw) viSvftii iuihul.L-krULb-iVii-) aiihatib 
kmvatuh, -tA« sa reatarkayuI 1 ( -n i jiviii(-a) tatb\-vidhAn. 
bhutan,du*ta-(‘iV) A k ranjatabf -o) ,d vesiniib -a ),<ftudrsa].i(-a i 
iva yatliFn'idhfdif-s) Lati’enn fianti(-y), nsan). 


10. UUt Prayer has answer,—m hr acetyls oner wtprr the 
headship of the Prophets;—The Chief* rally to hit 
side — fiojh-s light upon his head like ray* from 
it hrvakmy storm — -H c bditvm the future aiiich 
Fmuhakitrd hold# out. 

(a) Atf-d) fLsurn, sya!j (sn !.i. sa + u (?)) mauyum s 
JaiAtbusmilu-o) 

(&> auiwedliak (^), yalj(l) (. s ) U* kah(-s-) ca. 

“•iYootatatuab, pu^yatamab* t-o’p) (apJca):—(ntlia 
va-'many uni isudyabtiib(-r) toauiaiOAi-y-) udyaedmt-:. 
tat(-d) ywcati, vfl, kas dd,) 

<P) •astlmnvat (-d), aflthEmaU-d) rtam* syfttf-d) 
uttbiuutia (far?ravalft(an)) ojasvat 

(dl svar-dnd Ignite ayalf -d > aramatllj(-r),— 


1 Or 'Mat not n |h*wk} man Ik s« LsM-riont to the faitMe& incq 
gn oilimt prefer.—not *o Ihc Vahl., Sktl, mid JVrs - 
w " *£> w,i - /V«>imd, or /wintf. 1# = piriifn}. Would bring Lso worth 

V 11 ” 1 ""' ^gutkar. whbk oontmene. .woUkiiitv 

- Ahurn a tjxniMii tsniny6 . . . (!). Soto* Wrilen. with tfc- 

ttntretnl itanu: of Sphgd their head, would venture upon the 
"**?? " A ' chooMS* ovary fowl holy spirit Thi* would be verv 
wisll If u were not for thu fd in the tiki " n ,jJ evenone , . - And 

*}*>. W * •» «*<* tf think of the “iwifiwrto.’* ft, t[ tc 

?*f a5 fT*".* tlm yo, , f rfirtf , M wading! prevent* out 

lull rewlering itl that senio “the spirit who h * overvotte' (,,0,1 
hulj L! I thererore, ‘Hffer.t.g from all nUiere. npplv the won I 
. iMb i ,s?E ‘ enI -'’ from whit u.iLht h, rail,, 

."UnutM* fln<1 r '' ndt ' t ’-'' Z. eitooHo-, the f^rfuOftw} .Wiyfljti s|1 j ri [ 

ml (aodoM) ovwyoue who i* (lUw*i»o| n The return |' 
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(d-) let no foreumat chief* he cringing toward the 
faithless enemy;— 

(?) yea, thus the saints hove treated all our assaulting 
foes—{no cmupircrthi&e at all with them—). 

16. (d) Vea, 0 Ahum, lie. ZarnthruBhtra, 

(h) chooficn, with his devotion, [Thy) Spirit (most 
bounteous in Ins holiness X 0 Mazda;—and every loan 
most holy* like wise with him ;— 

(c) Bq tbo just law—clothed with body-(-meatmie in 
our Tribes),— and strong with \it efts vigour (of the soul)— 
Ut i In Sun-blest Land of ours may Aramaith i Archangel 
of our Holy Industry), abide, 

apply directly to mmnpQm on account of the 11 m . rP ;—* ("? while to regard 
imiu yflu with nft moaning the Fi -spirit 11 in iIS ^tsrtiea! ^use 

ixn the imnAbkl character of tins faithful discipBe, as tfi* 

seetn lo b& forced to do in lh^ cm of V. 33, 9. would Imve the same 
objection* whitll oiataiu here. It in rnEhtJr too rflfinod and deep, if iE 
-rrrLii ha avoided nttd w* imut for ever on Out gu&n? Rj^inst a fool'a 
|wnnSif«fl r seeing too fine nfld abitmei ft meaning which Wan not in the 
mind of the composer For the tending: in as = ys*- sec the 

next poto. 

3 )V; = r/.pV/". Not itaposiftbU-^ to ycim, yrioeArtd^b in a pon- 
tlicmaUc form peculiar to the A Iranian ;—pttiorwiw to yirjh«"} aud tr. 
This Better f liem allords mi amphAtle iosiknftue of the application of toy 
discovery—so of ton ^tfttoJ in the bathos -to the effect ibt ilm Better 
W -rym mn y well reprc-fteotfpg is often n l , iddavL survival* 
a. lengthened -0 & - j written toother, n od here as el .ho where - 
-i yra % W that our a^wri’iii yesij may, nay must, b* ya*ti = a yateJifnjtc 
to yiirt-, Ttfeii "AJ : when ^ equal* '*?- " i-5 lengthened to ^ to 

dfstlnglllnh it frail. ^0 TEiOK familiar with the Hshkvi idphaUi 

should (inil no difficulty here, for letter-signs in tlnrlr original FahLui 
force have* rt* a matter oF course, lingered in the i titer iur and at the 
tticl-H of AvCMta words in tha more fa! By written Avfr*ta alphabet 
nwtored from the Pahtari, into which it had t*mf manly rind fof tbn 
tn«fc part tlogencirated. How ft ynAat* IniL contd hare Boss 

Its conjugal LOnftl figfl "a" t ami Uwme a is *Wn by many 

-itmlar iirogulitrities j—faw la nonages are- witEiont them. = 

" prays " and everyone Ictl-OT] mosL holy pmyi, with him,'’ 

1 lU^all the name of EhiJ ^aushyaiit referring to the 

great Hao^hymt of the Hctjnrreotfo». AWa, literally = rfu = <MA<i h wiU 
U clotliod with the men Lodie* of the >ain|a. Here we \mr* its origin. 
jul 1917- 
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ir t rtiqi BTaap), (kiln phalam^rju pratldanain) 

i ft teyatuimll^-s 1 (feswn hetolj(-r) I vasnafl* Jatlh vat! -df l ) >. i 
dheyMf-d) uii'tnasit. 


1 Ik'iiftt I have always been suspicion* of this opt. termination ,jf 
in [till film! tinutil, and in tin: Olliers. I think the I in old Av.-Pnbl. 
for "JV" Willi inherent VDwel.—ju, so often. Ijerc. the nh.iOnmiUi' 
“ft i* inherent. Such anomalmi-|y invuI s't,iI lengthenings, or 
rupetiiim-n (,i is Iters, Were ineritnUl* during * peril*! of debris when 
lha alphabet iu passing From the Avwta-Pal.lavi to the newly restored 
an ! ntmarkai.te Aveatu ttlj.Tialrtjt, The word j* dnidj/dt ,-Uf. /or a 
somewhat app™ [nulling [„d. opt, (.r<xdtfhyiima jVVh.b In st^akiiLt? 
n lh * "wonderfully restored" A«»t* slphaljct-rvstaral fr.,rn its to 
Un well.p|gH “ Inscrutable" Psllliwi chnrMlcrs-/ beg my readara neb 
to fud Id nmismta that Hie AvcU* must hnee been vocally read in nil 
it- litoral qornj.lctent.--ii even from Eta 1’ahlnvi MSS,, proving n high 
*,tnto oi knowledge of the language ;—bint I now think that some fair 
Jh-S; ? ,t hi warn i.are been in existence written in our at present *> 
wonder! ully complete Av«U ilpiutlut u it ip,**, in our oldest MSS 
cud m the two or tlinee act* of types which wo now use. Otherwise 
the rcrloratlQU of that Aresta alphabet from the dilfieilk Pahl*vi 
’ C ,l1 ' 1 IP|BOd Vf0 ' lH )jBva *>HiEtliing opprueehing 

"“, t f f \*** deeply sigaWc** and momentous 
fat that nil tlinugh those Parthinn omtfflrim, wty for two centuries LC, 

tr'i , t ' r “ vorl ‘ 4col[ * r tsfig'-uige hail fully degenerated into 

f uhlan frotu the Oni'ina! Avests forms,—yet even then the Aveftt* 

, , 111 charoctwn moai rigorqiuly survived. iu the priEstlv 

aebools and among the leading religious circle*, much. at least L 
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i.Vj and a blest Recompense may she with (just regard 
to) deeds beneficently grant. 

Sanskrit survived in India five hundred JAM ft go, or as Latin survived 
in our middle age* This unfold* rich historical facts,—Tbfi then vastly 
extended Zomirtriin religion wo* alive oven in ifca Interior liegufatie 
ftignifldlLtie&i And it wn* exercising tlmt vital influence apae Judaism 
which Juid begun, with the cauf) ue&t, of Bfihykm by Cyrus* making 
Jade* a Fenian pruinmcc:—it was al*o having it- eflent nptti Greek, 
thought, for This, must have begun with HemkluitOS [-cliLttej through 
hi! contact with Lho Peraiun dualism at Ephesus The noetic 
philosophy sprang from it—os mmt not forget—with ita acute 

influence upon speculative Christian thought—nad upon all modern 
philosophy. Thd Gnosis was —ao to speak of it—a rc-incatnntSOft of 
A vesta, mnro -so than of the AlftTandrisa philosophy, the entire 
development hiring originated in Patealiua from Jewish-Aveatic 
beginnings. 

For furthcoming, or Ju*t recent^ extension* of these studied Se& 
Stimkrii H**wrdk oi October, lfllG a and January, 1917, the Bombay 
Bra null ol the KoyoJ Asiatic society, J917+ thn .lottmal of the Afnmmtt 
Oriental aty for 1917. The author asks the sympathy of his 
fellow- labourer* in hii very aavere and OTCOTBary Work on account o| 
his advanced agn |$i) and hii m tiering condition, Hu has still live such 
hymns to publish in thia form out of the seventeen* Thn whole mass 
Luia beta long in mnxuieeript in an approx iniandy emnplctad state a^ an 
essential part of the SJ'Xtem of eiEngedR. Sandhi hint hc*sn here, 
bWuwhen, miupdantly applied, but kept n|mrt: unusual fulness of 
expression 1 been pnrjhosely mud, but the accent* have been removed 
to avoid mcehalaicn-3 evp rights, The errata may (#e itk-^rUd in ft future 
article* 
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XXIII 

PICTODBAPHIC RECONNAISSANCES 


BEING DISCOVERIES, BECOTERIlSp AND CON¬ 
JECTURAL RAIDS IN ARCHAIC CHINESE 
WRITING 

Rv L. C. UOFK1KS 

| CHANCE molested by cuprite has dictated the selection 
of the characters studied in the following paper, 
null now that ihdi tale la told and the 11S, copied, I find 
myself wishing I had trsnde a different list and followed 
another method. 

But there is one test to which all thee samples conform, 
and that is that all arrive at definite and positive con¬ 
clusions. There are many othei characters treated in 
Lb Chen-yns volume on which tins paper is based, and 
among them some of high iiitcrat, of which that could 
not yet Ik said. These I have passed hy t not wishing to 
laud the unhardened reader at a blank wall of total 
ignorance* nor lead him to tlje diverging roads of balancing 
posai bill ties. 

But asidi as it is, the order or disorder of the choice 
made will serve to some extent to introduce and illustrate 
to lIic Western student the scholarly and critical qpalil]ca¬ 
tions of Mr, I jo Chen yit as they Are displayed in the 
Yin ll#u Shu Ch i K uo Shih or Critical Interpretation of 
the Record# of the Tnmutm of Yin . And this way one 
prompting motive uf the present essay, 

To satisfy an ideal lucidity it would have been better 
that all the ancient forms should have been inserted in 
the text where they are described. But they are of ten nf * 
complicated and difficult design, and 1 could not venture 
to con tribute to our hospitals and asylums a series 
of nerve-exhausted printers and maniacal compositor^. 
Hence the photographic plate. 
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r K i^n* heaven. Si^ui/teonce of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. 1-6. PL I.) It is submitted that this is tin anthropo¬ 
morphic design of a deity, perhaps conceived as an 
apotheosized ancestor; at any rate the representation of 
God made in the image of Man. But Chinese scholarship 
has never, so far as I am aware, admitted such an inter¬ 
pretation of the character. Obeying the bias of their 
symbolizing propos&eaaiona, Chinese authors from the 
Han dynasty onwards have seen in the form a graphic 
synthesis suggesting the elevation and the vast ness of the 
region above mankind. Thus the Shtto Wen analyses the 
character m a combination of — i and ^ ta T and Hsii 
not further explaini ng how w e should understand the words 
41 one 1 ' and ■' great F, a various commentators have variously 
interpreted these tkxible adjectives, Wu Ta-oh'fiflg, 
a recent and usually a very sound critic, appends this 

note to his lirat ancient form “ What i a an kind has 
overhead, ' The frame of Heaven is a circle, so the 
character is composed with a * (disk), A filf »£ ifc % 
« m ** & •. Hall, in his Sim& HVa, explains that 
Heaven is great, Earth is great. Mankind also is great, so 
that the ideograph A; represents ii human figure. 1 " 

H«n« it ia evident that the Chinese were willing to 
regard the lower part of the character as the figure 
of n iTinn. but in spite of ite appropriate culmination in 
a rounded Lop, they have refused to accept the natural 
inference that the whole character represents a human 
being i^en frontally, and have preferred the piety of 
a. symbolic emblem to the dry rationalism of a physical 
delineation, 

Lo Ch&n-yii, rather to iny surprise, follows the crowd. 
He cites two variants (Figs. 3, 4, EL I), awl alter .jtjoLxii^ 
the Sfiiw Wen'* analysis, odds, »in the oracular BCdteueus 
there are instances where the character ia composed with 
— that is, with J; ahnng, above," and he proceeds to 
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explain that " the part ^ depicts a man ; what is overhead 
of man is Heaven. Heaven is above man ", 

Eat though H does sometimes represent the word 
ahang, it is here, in my belief, a mere contraction of the 
fuller form Q. appearing in Los first example, where 
a square represents ami replaces the primitive tilde. 

The attitude of ft European Athanasius opposing an 
Oriental world on a point of Oriental scholarship, is not 
one I should wish to adopt, hut in this case I have 
gradually formed an opinion incompatible with the mid* e 
view, and if the character is to bB discussed at all, “ I can 
no other/' 

Jih EJ. the sun; a tiny. Signifantct of fAe aivfmk 
form* i Figs, 7-12, Ph I.) We must suppose that the 
ideal oldest shape was a circle, though few of the examples 
are true to type. Bat what the included stroke, n Inch is 
sometimes a mere dot, oftener a short horizontal, some¬ 
times a vertical line, was meant to indicate is less evident. 
The alleged ancient form of the Shao IFen contains a bent 
Uue (see Fig. 14 on PI, I,), hut no known ancient example 
con tii'ms it. It. is possible that this dot or short stroke is 
really an arbitrary symbol or convention to suggest that 
the enclosing outline depicts, not a ring, but a solid sphere. 

Ijo Chen-yU has the following note on Ids four examples 
from tins bones. After citing the 5fnto II en a alleged 
ancient form, he goes on, “The sun's body is a true circle. 
The forma found in the oracular sentences are sometimes 
polygonal, sometimes square, not that the sun is thus 
shaped, but because the style can draw rectangular figures 
and cannot describe circles." This, of course, is not 
absolutely exact, but a metal point does not, in fact, 
describe continuous curves freely. 

Perhaps I may draw attention to Lo's statement because 
it shows that the expression JJ J*'. here used, is 

employed by Chinese authors for the *' knife-pen" or 
style, a usage which has been denied in the past by some 
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European writers, who argued that it always connoted 
iwtt distinct iiupleincuts., Urn knife awl the pea* 

VH*h the moon. Significance of the archaic 
forms. (Figs. ! 5-26, FI, I.) This is obviously the moon, 
pictured variously, from the first crescent to the half, and 
JJIore rarely, in its last quarter, c.g. in Fig. 17. 

As in many other instances, the Sluto licit adopts for 
St-' explanation of the character fl purposely choose this 
wod * of expression j n preference to tin, term ‘ definition 
of the word for it ought never Lo \>c forgotten that the 
Shuo Wen is really a “ scriplionary" rather than a 
dictionary}, another hamophonoua diameter, as l believe 
it once was. “ Hi-A," it writes, "is ch'iUh j$" that is, 
yiir7i means eft weft. The latter word denotes “wanting, 
defective M , Otherwise expressed, the Slmo I lenV state¬ 


ment is that the meaning of the word tjiifh, moot), is the 
“ wanei And that is whafc the character, tliu imperfect 
circle, was designed to suggest. Jf I am not wrong in 
believing that in the most ancient phase of the Chinese 
language J3 was pronounced in some such wav as kiit or 
;;af. as also was EJJ, then the Chinese syllable for moon is 
nothing rise than '■ the wancr ”. and the ultimate relation¬ 
ship thesyllables moon and eh’iirh, defective, 

is strict 1 1 - analogous to that, of the English words uiojh: 
and trout, which are derivatives from n common root. 

These two archak but transparently simple character* 
for 11 sill, " and “ moon ,r will serve to introduce a third at 
brst sight, at any rate, ,i combination of them ILh 
simplicity, however, is deceptive, and its pklogrophk 
intention elusive. Tins character in HJJ 

Mi-off 5J, bright, lieforc stating my own conclusions 
to t!lc significance or the two archaic types for the 
Huna “ s1l0W lh ’ lt there are two, it hnaeassad to 

vxamnir what the Shoo Wen Las to say on the construe! ion 
m tin- character (Figs. 27-33, PL l,_ 

In the first place we must take note that the modern 
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form tjfj is not derived from the lesser Scfth illustrated 
mid analysed by the Sit no Wen, but descends directly 
from hh ancient form also cited by that work, and 
occurring occasionally on tlii 1 Bones, Iliis ancient (anil 
modern) form consists oi p Jilt, llie nun, on the left, 
and of }] y&eh. the moon, on the right. It seems, there¬ 
fore, to ft Suggestive compound of the two great light- 
givers of the day and night, and n very ufttpriil symbol 
f„r representing light in general- So far, then, there is no 
difficulty. But when we come to the Lesser* Seal form, 
which is equally found on the Honan relics, we liegiu to 
gi t into troubled waters, waters that are none too accurately 
charted, in which we must take certain soundings for 
Gtrcure navigation. 

Tli a $ku® iron's account of the Leaser Seal form 
■ Fig. 23 P PL I s Is as follows :— 

ua 4 ££ n ea ®, =■ 1 T ° Con, p ° s£f1 witu 

JJ ijuefi, moon, and gj c!,i,nnj as the phonetic " We 

arc thus referred to ihc Shno H'enV succeeding radical, 
the 240 th, if we desire to know more about this phonetic. 
Under this radical, which in modern writing «t printed 
jJJ, and sometimes, but according to Kanghsi Incorrectly, 

Jffi, 1 ' Es(i Shen Writes. & Jffl R J# II 91 A S * • 
eh'tiaug fn li ton fraf niriij ych hshtng hiring, which 
appears to mean "a window of tracery to admit the 
light. A pictogiwm", Now the word ch inng nowhere 
in Chinese literature, where it is not com in on, bear* any 
inch wire as a window, whether with or without tracery, 
h is -.nil! by Kattglmi to be etjuivalent to #5 diiutig, 
brilliant, and such is its usual Acceptation. But we should 
Iks doing the author of the Sit no HVn an injustice if we 
supposed him. to la* ignorant of all that. As already 
pointed out. his aim was not. to define words, but to 
describe characters. and the above passage is typical of 

l Ihu>- eontradietic^ Lt£gc* Mutrmfiu n* to the prc[M?r fortn, on 
|, 6(1-2 of TV Chm**t Clonic*, rel. Hi. pi. it* 
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his method. for it is a description, an interpretative 
description, of the character ehiung* After thus 
describing it, Had adds JJJj Ifi 1^- the utfcaracter h 
read like ktiny T \ and though the modern sounds no longer 
quite agree, Tuan Yu-ts'aiadds that anciently they did so. 
Bui I IsU now throws in an important detuib Chin Kuei 
n ai* a contemporary scholar, e spin ins. he says, that fj] 
* is pronounced in the same way as PJJ” (mmj, probably 
anciently m£n[i). Tills phonetic value attributed by Chi a 
is certainly supported by Lhe character gj the name of 
tile pi ant Fi'itillarkt Tktinberfjii, which is pronounced 
where the lower part of the character twiwI be 
phonetic, 

T\ih apparently double phonetic value of {3J is difficult 
to understand. 3finff or tti jhip and cA i tm*j or Jturup 
cannot possibly lie mere sound variations from one and 
t he same parent syllabic* I can see only one explanation, 
for the finding of the Lesser Seal type of the character 
on the Ilonati bones precludes Lhe contention of the Lit . 
Sha An ^ 2J St. that the [till side of ming is simply 
n comtptiou of p ji A* It is perhaps possible that the 
Lesser Seal, and the modem form gg, may represent 
t\ fu^Ltigandcoiifafling of two originally distinct characters 
of approximating shapes, one pronounced tutny and one 
ktmy\ It U p E admit, rather u solution of despair r but 
I detect no other. 

Amid this encircling gloom. I a in inclined to offer my 
own tentative conjecture of the significance of this Lesser 
Beal type 

If wa accept a value m*ny for gl r the left side of the 
latter fomi p then miny, bright as written in the Lesser 
Seal* would he simply accounted for as n phonetic 
compound, the left half lining phonetic, the right ideo¬ 
graphic. We should remain ignorant, it is true, of the 
ideographic significance of this left-hand clement but 
mini}, bright, as a composite form, would, at any rate. 
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tone received a letter analysis than that propounded by 
tlte Shno Wen. But I tun free to confess that such an 
explanation does not satisfy me. 

What I regard as the true clue to the character is 

furnished by the inscription on the ^ S* ® ^ t[C * 

Ting or Caldron of the Duke of Mao, a bronze assigned 
to the time of fit I, Ch'fiig Wang. the second sovereign 
of the Chou dynasty, b.c. 1115-1078, and perhaps, 
pa Somgmp Ideally. the most valuable, as it i» also one of 
ihc longest and oldest metal documents known to Xib. 

On this vessel the word miiitf, bright, occurs once, 
whence it has been cited by Wn Ta-ch eng in Ids Skuo 
HVrv Ku Chou Pit, and from this latter again, by the 
Japanese collection, the Chotjokahi Ji J&u. W« was 
a most careful aud accurate scholar, hut m tins ease, -y 
tsoroe oversight rare with him. he has misrepresented ihv 
shape of the original character, which ho gives ns 
I have had the advantage of consulting two independent 
facsimile reproductions of the inscription, one of them 
being the last in the » % % £ £ Ok&n Ka InVlnu 
Win, the other, recently published by Lo Chen-yU, m 
No. 7 of the 1 8i S S / &*■*■ . 1,1 ^ 1 

facsimiles the character in question is virtually identical, 
and appears as copied in Fig. 33. Bl.1- 

This figure consists of the crescent moon oil the right, 
and on the left an oval disk containing a peculiar four- 
hdwl design. Basing myself, then, on this .example, 
1 propose as the tigitifiwose of the archaic form that 
this combination is an attempt to suggest what we call 
■■ the old moon holding the young moon m its arms . 
when, that is, the bright crescent seems to be embraced 
by the Imrely visible dark portion of the disk. I think 
this view gains some weight from the Chinese cKprcsskm 
*jj IIJJ fs»u shing wing, or "new-born brightness , 

for the third day of a lunatiou. 

But you cannot depict invisibility. (iud another means 


no 
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])Bcl to be foiiiitl to carry out the suggestion. The 
designers of the character therefore jidtk-ti nil imperfect 
disk of the full moon, in which were represented the 
patches of shade known to us as the man -in-t 9 1 c -tnooa, 
and to tiie Chinese of the later ages as the hare in the 
moon pounding drugs, though other semblances have also 
Iwcu imagined. What the Chinese of Sliang dynasty 
times may have called these shadowy outlines Ve do 
not know. 

ir this conjecture of mine he well-founded, it follows, 
as a corollary, that the character £2, whether it was 
originally pronounced chi tiny lor htng) f or miuij (or 
mfmjr), must have been a picture of the full moon, and 
may thus very fitly have stood for a word, however 
pronounced, meaning -brilliant" or "bright”. 

Such a figure, however, was too complex to survive 
Tong m the struggle for clerical speed, and the various 
modes of abbreviation must early have become current. 
Among such contractions may well have been the 
plausible disk with a central dot, a perversion to the 
m mbol of Id gift, the sun, which is already found on 
the Honan reties. 

Another contracted, or at any rate altered, form, and 
tm interesting one, is shown in Fig 31, p|. I f TOin t ^ e 
1 U Ting, 3£ MU- ft also occurs iitj composition) on the 
lloiinn bones, and appears to mark the first stage in 
ilia descent from the imitative sketch of the sliaded out¬ 
lines of the moon's face to the purely schematic designs 
that followed. The hare pounding drugs has become 
a aymtttfttrical and decorative trefoil. 

jyiug £*. a bow (Fig., 34, 35. FI. I). Signifumvcc 

V dnsftttDepicts a l>ow. sometimes strung, 
sometimes unstrung. 

jfun £§. the bullet shot from A cross-bow {F'if's 3fi-0 
N. I,. Xignificana t,f (/„ arriaie form. A pH-tu'T.tii 
.( * eroo-bo* i„ » oq ,1,. stli „ g 0 [ „ hte £ tlle 
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bullet ia indienW, Lo quotes die Sknt> ITtti'i entry, 
“Sf is a round projectile ft % hying imu yeh. 
The character in composed with ^ huny, bow. and JJl 
tun, for the phonetic," The Shuo Wen adds. " Sometimes 
composed with ^ hmj t l*ow. holding a bullet, ^ % 
cfiik mtn, sod written ^); ,r Lo points out that the 
bone examples con linn the Shuo Wens alternative 
Turin, which with the corresponding text, Tuan Yii-ts'cu 
had “amended 'h 

But the Sung dynasty work L\u Shi K\i provides 
a very interesting variant of tan in the shape J&y which 
is given as the leading form, without special reference to 
any hronxe inscription. It is clearly an altered version 
of the Honan bone forms. But it fe< in my belief, more 
than that. I feel confident that it is the origin of the 
character iron, a pellet It should lie noted that no 

pre-Han example of the tatter character can be found, 
and my hypothesis is that when Li S&il had standardized 
the Leaser Seal form of hm,i\ bullet, which wae a phonetic 
compound, its original piefcographte shape became obsolete, 
and that soon after, the latter wascumimiidecred to serve 
as the character for the closely similar word mm k a pellet, 
hitherto perhaps unwritten. Thu required modification 
oT outline is very slight. 

Ch&tk or txiUh a goblet. Sirjnijioi nee 0 / the arctntie 
forms. A wine-goblet designed in shape of a bird's head 
(sec Fign. 40-3, PL I), This remarkable character, 
which at first sight seems to represent a birds head 
looking downwards, with a large eye, open hill, and 
a conventionalized crest, was first illustrated in the late 
Mr* Chalfaut's Early Chinese Writing t p. 33. where it 
was described interrogatively as M bird i" l wish much 
that the author had lived to see the solution provided by 
Mr, Lo Cbto-yfis acumen. 

The latter shall give the explanation in a translation of 
hia own words 1 \MLS K.K*S.. p, 41):— 
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“The tode/j, according, td tho Sfitio KYu r ia n 
ceremonial vessel ami depicts a bird, 1 The mid part [see 
Fig. 45] is a vessel fragrant wine and n hand holding it* 
The motive for making a drinking-vessel i-eseiublc ti bird 
w due to the I at tor’s twittering notes [El ® JEL HL t$Uk 
tskh i*m teiL, an 1 echoic ‘ terns, hut. intended presumably 
to re pro sent the syllables B pari n g Sy-sparingJ y-eTiOTJgh- 
cnotigh \ in other words, its shape is symbolical and 
hortatory]. The ancient form is [Fig. 44, PL IJ F and 
a pictogniw.” So far the Sh 1F>k. Lo then continues: 

WIji’M [fall iimch thii words depicts a bird \ ^ [3J , 

lie refers tri the element & in its composition (see the 
Lesser Seal form. Fig, 45* PI. I]. On examining the 
various inatnnee* t*f nth in the oracular sentences, which 
huirme the crested head, and have an eye and a bunk, we 
lire] tin* erest mn-k- to serve as the upright column jj]: rAu* 
tlie eye its the cared handle Jl *yh< and the bill as the 
toet J£ fart. Tho design is purely imitative, . 

The element £ of Hsil'.s book is probably a copyist's error 
The parts ! t! elittuff, fragrant spirits, uml 
hand, have been added by houicduc later. 

” 1Enit thought that the motive for making a driuking- 
veasel resemble n bird wits doc to the hit tor's twittering 
notes. When tested by the oracular sentences, in which 
the character doe* in fact depict a bird 'jJJ tu\ tMleh) 
[LoV note], we see that ilsli’s words are a tradition from 
tin: ancients which, though not to be found in nnv com* 
merit qn the Glassies, has been fortunately preserved to us 
iu the pages of the Shuc Wen. The merit of Hatl in thus 
securing what would have escaped is truly very great.'‘ 

Tiic explanation given by the author of tho ,%uo TFel* 
is one more exhibition of the truth of Major Perceval 
Yetts' statement that -one of the most distinctive and 
striking features of Chinese Ail is the symbolic character 

* Tor ihi* remlotiHg of gj , ■« not* xt ll.u tnd of this «Urj-. 
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of Its expression In the present instance the implied 
argument would run thus: moderation in drinking b 
expedient and should h o inculcated on the wine-cup 
itself- Now even the twittering noU> of tire Sun Is tench 
us this., for they seem to Round like Isieti-tsieh-tsu-lsu, 
iriul these sounds in human speech can mean M aparhigly- 
hpjmngly-ciiougli-enough M ; let us then fashion our wine- 
cup in the shape of a hi nh And m it was that they 
fashioned it, and they fanned it bird. In the phraseology 
of the modem head Hue, Hie subject might be summarized 
ns Symbolism in the Spirituous Sphere, or the Didactic 
Drinking-bowl. 

Note .— The analysis of the* character by the author 
of the Shuo ir<?H begins by the phrase ^ W 
t$uch lining. On the fane d£ it this seems to mean 
Pi depkbs a goblet Why, then, have I translated it 
“depicts a bird 1 ' ? My rcpl}" is, because, if tho author a 
argument is to I xi understood, the phrase must 1m* thus 
translated, and so true is this that Tuan Yli-t6 9 ui in his 
edition has nut hesitated to X| correct" ^ goblet, to ^ 
bird s hi the passage just cited. And 13ie reason ia simple 
but important* The two characters ^ and 3? are 
pronounced exactly alike, except that in some dialects 
tike latter h aspirated, the former not. That is to say r 
there is little doubt that we have before us a single word, 

bml, Tr with two distinct characters, one of which t%$) 
has been constructed in order to servo for a special 
application of the word to s drinking-vessel. And this 
verbal identity must have been present to the mind of 
the author of the Sit m Wen. It explains his phraseology 
and justifies lib text, 

Mai H, to inter. A special sense ami sound of this 
character, only used in Book IS of tlm Chau Li\ but 
normally the character ia ti r a wild cat. How it ciune to 
stand in the Chou Li for the entirely dblmcl word fnai ( to 
inter, now written jg| t 1 am unable to discover. 
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A>if£auM 0 / arzhti ic form*. (See JPigz. 46-S, 
PE. L) Art os surrounded by water in a pit; the 
third ex&mplle shows n dog in a pit, and no water, A a 
will be seen, the Bone forms anti that used in the Chou Li 
have nothing in common. The Babe character is not an 
earlier pho&e of the Chou. Li one, but of a totally different 
and novel type. But I mn confident that La CLon-vTs 
brilliant identification is trustworthy. He writes: 14 The 
Chou. Li describes the Tsi Tanng Pe r or Chief of the 
S«red Ceremonies, 1 ns by interment and immersion 
sacrificing to the Mountains, Forests, Rivers, and Marshes 
'H ifc S ill jl| !$>/ x These [Bone] characters 
depict an excavation down to water-level and the deposit 
therein of an os, and they should be the primitive 
character for mat m which latter is a borrowed form. 
Occasionally ^ ck'ittin, dog, is part of the construetiom 
One of the oracular sentences run*: & ^ ^ $ Ji 


3t Uc 5[I CU rAV)i. mat v .ut ah ium lino mi cfiiian tmt 
mfiih mao 8su niti [= on divining, sacrificed hy interment 
three dogs, by lire, five dogs and five swine, and by the 
wig sacrifice, four oxen}. 2 For interring an ox [Fig. 40, 
PI, IJ is used * for a dog, the form is [Fig, 4S], These 
are really oim character*" Or rather, they are variants 
of the game character. 

1 may add that liao and man are also constantly found 
on the bonce; as names of aacrsticos, and wit discard by 
Lo b but the special nature Erf the hitler ceremony does not 
appear. 

Ctifti gfc, to immerse. Significance of the archaic 
Minx* (Figs. 4&-5I, PL I.) An ox surrounded by or 
immersed in water. 

Tiie modem clmractur is of -jiiUe tliiftnmt type, nurl 
must have replaced thin archaic form. Ijd },a» the 
fin]lowing note :— 

1 Sea iViot, L' Tthttm I.i i vaL i„ p, 4 ^ 1 . 

1 3ce \ .H+&K., di, 7 , p. 3, far the facaiinife ul tJbe taacripUmt. 
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** Tins depicts the immersion of an ox in water, and is 
probably the c/iVii qt tlio expression tun t ch'r u [of the 
if. see the previous cntry] T and the original 
character for the latter word, that used in the Chart Li 
being a borrowed one. Further, according to the Kit unis, 
Heaven wns served by the ch\ii lino I®, or sacrifices 
with firewood and f)anj£4 p ami the fountains mid Forests 
wurahipped by those called rtutl and dt£n. Xow when 
we appeal to the oracular sentences we find (i) a passage. 
S fitt £j " ^ IS H Lr $ turo jrfi pi I i hta mm erh 
laOy = offered a burnt ottering to my deceased Mother 1. 
and two oxen by the interment sacrifice (ch. I, p. 32); 
(8) a passage. £ f f i H ik ^ fijl ^ ^ ?fc + ^ 
He*0 r/u ( r w Mn /ettao f«o moo er/t mu r/t’fm shih 
uiu, = on divining, offered as a burnt-oilbring to earth 
the three leaser victims, by the sacrifice, two oxeii, 

by immersion teii oxen <ch + vil* p, 15;; and |3>u passage. 

£ B h % A # f-t. £ i It + t- + M 

i sfit pit (?) chfn liao tfil pi I niu ch'Sn* shih nin 
shih j filch, — on the day i-$$rl inquired an to (?}, and 
oti divining, offered as a bnrcit-sacrifica to my deceased 
Mother I, five oxeu r and by iinmeratqn, ten oxen. Tenth 
month ick Ii T p. D) + Thus* the sacrifice by burnt- 
offetmg, together lvith those by interment and immersion 
were hi the epoch of the Shang also devoted to the spirits 
of deceased humanity ; and ns there were services at the 
ancestral temple, and agatu invocations to the powers of 
nature, 31 f M £ HJ, the ceremonial of the Shaug 

dynasty may well be called multifarious/' 

Chih j||g K svvint Siginjicanve of the archaic /mum 
(Figs, 52-7, FHh I ) A wild pig transfixed by an arrow. 
Ij-j Chen*yii s note is short and convincing ^ ia Composed 
with sidk M pig, ivhose body is stuck with an arrow, 
viz, the character^. Chih wan probably the wild pig. 
which unless shot cannot be procured, and is nlsu like the 
pheasant JJ chih, which cannot Ije caught alive. The 
jkjlb. LSI ?. 51 
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stroke ^ i see Fig. 66) is also the outline of an arrow 
Hsil supposed tlie character to hu composed with tf r/n\ 
jngN head, ^ &h U \, arrow, as Lhc phonet ic, and two 
p r, s n> ioi is. L h Lis m is tak i ng a pi ct« ngrn m 6>r n p| 101 K 1 1 i e 
Compound/' 

The above comparison with cklh r pheasant, refill res 
a si explanation which I can hardly here develop as much 
cl? I should like. But, briefly, that character consisted in 
its fullest archaic shape, not of ft (mi bird, and ^ sk ih r 
arrow, hut of taut and a special diameter ^2, repre¬ 
senting an arrow wound round with a string* one end 
of which the sportsman retained. I presume. This method 
id shooting was known as ^ |j| * nh /, which Biot 
i /.*: Tdimu Li, voL ii, p ( 242) translates as " lo tir k corile *\ 
The arrow thus fitted was called £Q t&fwj ahih r " llechc 
du hauteur.' 

Now this character ^ an arrow with string attached, 
is nothing else than the early form of 35 J « the Chines# 
name of the non-Chinese tribes, their ncighlxmis and 
secular foes-. The formal changes invoked are singularly 
slight, but the disguise lias been completely successful. 
The arrow-head 3ms beuti flattened out into -L-. and the 
two ion ihIh of l he ton I rigidified a nt - • kuntf.a bow. 
Concurrently with the corruption of form, there must 
I lave gouts u transfer of sense. The usual meaning of 
pjf i has for many ages Wm the name of the I harfiarifliis. 
But this name / was, both on the firouzea and on the 
Bon-*, written ■’-villi i[ULLe another dianictL-r. which 1 must 
return to some Other time. And, on the other hand, the 
m-iginal sense of Gow changed to hm apparently 

been tf’fiusfeired to *« fha true and original shjs . ! 
which was, in its turn, a post or perch. 

^hih arrow. Si //u ftfwmr of the arrhnic forms. 
dMds ia obviously mi arrow with a stone arrow-bend, 
indicated by two qr morn cross-lines, to suggest the 
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working of Urn surface and cutting edges (stc Figs. 56- til, 
PI. Ik This strange survival from, ha it sectus, the 
Stone Age times* is unexpected, and points to u great 
antJi piity for the design of the character. It h to be 
noted that the indication of the stone head is rarely found 
on the Bones an characters where jr- &k\h enters m 
ei combi mug-for nu hut is regular when &kih is used us an 
independent word, nor does this peculiar marking occur 
on the bvotixe antiques. Its normal cutnbimng-fotni is ^ 

Jiao ijjj tire. Sl<fu ijiea jicc of the archaic form*. 
A thrce-tongUial flume of fire i Figs. G2. (J3. PL I). The 
aliLipe umy recall to readers of The Jit nyh Bttok the lJ Bed 
Flower 17 by which Righeern the Black Panther indicated 
fire to Movfgll the Wolf Boy, 

Lo remarks only* 11 Depicts fire. Characters composed 
wills huo on the old Bronzes arc all written with this 
form/ 1 I will only add that tin- very elect might have 
boon misled into believing this to lie the ancient shape of 
ill than, el mountain. 

Katm{t 3fc> brightness, glory. SiytUju'*iuve *f the 
archaic form* A human figure having tire lu place of 
a head (Figs. LU, 65, PJ. I). Tills is jv very Interesting 
form, partly because ir attempt to sy mihiii^ the figurative 
sense of ,J glory ", rather than co represent the physical 
sense of bright light. From the head, which is invisible, 
emanates a [laming brightness. It is therefore in a 
marked degree analogous to the nimbus or “glory" 
reserved by Christian symbolism For the Imada of wmts 
and scriptural peonages, though in them the head 
remniiis visible, whereas In the Oriental figure the sou- 
like splendour of the radiancy I* too dazzling for the head 
to be discerned. 

Si i't an old matl. Sit f w r_/rm net of th i 1 j ixh u ir fimn *. 
(Figs, fib-8, PL l k A hand holding a lighted torch 
under a iooL 

Lo Cheu-yu r in his comment on the old forms, hardly 
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allots Ins usual ncutencsa, for after citing Lhe SAtco Wen* 
AtmlvHis, lie goes on to remark, 41 This diameter is 
composed with 31 }f tl < the hand, grasping a Sighted toir-h 
under *■** a roof. The ancient intent ion causing 

3£ /«, father, and ^m r old man, both to he composed 
with a hand holding it torch, we cannot now- ascertain/ 1 

On the contrary, as regards son it seems quite clear. 
There is another word sott* meaning to search* rummage, 
now written jjjg.am] it is this hoi no phonons syllable that 
these new ly discovered forms were designed to illustrate, 
and hy which they have been lent to the independent 
word mu, an old man, for his use and his support. 

It is worth remark that tire :l mi nib: pEciqgrapliie 
element* of this character seem to Ini partially shared 
between the Lesser Seal i Fig 69) and the modern forms* 
but completely by neither of them, Tlrus* tin; Leaser Seal 
comprises the An.mi, the 'Jin f. and the roof but wants the 
foiv:A p while the modern character shows the AuikI and 
the /orcA.djut not the roof, nor apparently the Jiir, unless 
the unexplained element £3 i* u corruption of it*as I think 
is probable, Lhe left and right side* representing the left- 
hand and right-hand (lames of the ancient form, 

Fa to-morrow (Figa, 70-7, PL I). The forum or 
?fl must also derive from the ancient examples, as an 
examination of their composition proves. They arc now 
pronounced i, but apparently the Uinse characters were in 
earlier ages homophones. 

SigitZjicxnoi of (he atchuic form ,—The constructive 
elements in tiia examples vary to aotno extent, and the 
relevancy of the graphic combination to the sense of the 
won! oh used in these old texts and in others k not at 
once apparent. Eut probably they are the borrowed 
phunes of some homophonous syllable. Some of the 
examples eomsisL of ft U, erect, and an dement which 
in my view, but whether in Lc/s 1 do not know, for he is 
silent on U» point, represents a bird's wing, and )„rw 
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possibly be the most archaic version of >JS} yfl, a wing; or 
otherwise may he a separate character, conceivably the 
earliest form of JJ i\ one sense of which is a wing. 
Other valiants appear, combining II jik t sun, and this 
same element. But by far the commonest variant is the 
simple element for wing, without any addition i Figa. 74 -7, 
PI. I). It should he noticed that the combination Ut 
Le. jih, sun, over /£, erect, selected by Lo Chen-Yii aa 
the modem representative of the character, is not round 
on the bones. 

The recognition of the modern character. or characters, 
in these dilBcolt. diverse, and dubious disguises constitutes, 
to iny mind, one of the most brilliant pieces of paltuogniphie 
decipherment that has yet been achieved in this Held, 
The Sherlock Holmes of the discovery is not La Chen-yu, 
but Ids friend Mr. Wang Cheng j£ at to whom I here¬ 
with lake off my hat. 

After tsting no fewer than fifteen examples Lo CheO*yU 
proceeds. to com merit— 

u The Shne> W>n defines hi y li as to morrow tt)J [J ^ 
ming jih yeh ¥ and says it is composed with 0 pK day, 
and if m H, for the phonetic [sic], Tuan Vii-t'&ui observes 
that in ancient times the word yi* wjis mostly written 
with the borrowed character instead. The Shift Yen 
If ^ [Section of the Erh I t] renders Jg by ^ 
ming yck ¥ bright, and correctly* In Classical, Philosophic, 
and Historical texts, the character 31 i is borrowed to 
write Hie -ti of -g- 0 yil jilt, to-morrow, next day. In 
both 51 ai| d the part Tfc is phonetic. [How li can 
be phonetic for words pronounced i or yti is not explained 
by Lo nor the Shno IFeri.] Accordingly, each was 
borrowed to write the other [viz. both were used 
indifferently]. The tcription 1 is erroneous 

"In l tie oracular sentences the variations in the mode 
of writing the character S yw being very numerous, it 
was at iirsl impossible to determine what the won] was. 
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Mr, Wung Cheng. [ironing from the passage tu the 

Yu Ting Bowl .jj: J& gUl ySe/i Jo yil 

i ‘fit. 1 where S is written ns [Fig, "8, PI. I], believes that 
tlie form of [Fig. 7 I , PI. J], in tlie passage from the oracular 
sentences on p. 20 of chilan 1 of the Fin if ait Shu Vh'i, 
running, 5? H h it S 0 Z* -i ‘J u P n iiien yil 

Jth i hut. 1 on the day kutri yn took an omen to inquire as 
to the next day l Imi,' is equally the character ^ '/£L 

"Seeing that al! Lhe other sentences [Lo continues] 
Which I have examined agree absolutely with this view, 
it proves that Mr, \V ring's deduction is reliable. The 
different examples of the character are some of them 
composed with li. some with Q jih ; sometimes both 
these are omitted. In l.iic teiL of tlm Mil of the Stone 
Drums, below the words 0 ft f*J ip jih n-ei paly shin. 
‘the day was piny iJicnj there also occurs the character 
[shown in tig, 79, PI. I], 1 which, as it has a general 
resemblance lo that in the o me id nr sentences, shows that 
it also must be ^ yif. 

“The practice of the oracular .sentences is that the next 
day, and the next day but one, 5 are termed ^ yfl 
Several days after arc termed jj* Ini, to come; several 
days before are -*J- hsi, past. 1 

-So far Lo (.'hcu-yli and his friend Wang Cheng on the 
identification of the character. Bat he is silent as to the 


reasons for the particular construction of this com bin at iot 
for a word meaning “ tu-niorrow ", It is obvious why jih 
sun, should be part of it, But why £ li. erect? Ami 
why. the main, and often the only element. 1$ yfi.u wing 
What have such characters to do with to-moiTow t Am] 

1 P *d»l» = "So* 011 ^ iLustrow, Ijdng |]« , y „M_ Chiue* 

■diolurs lift lint nMtlfy knew the mwmLng the words *** L wi .L 
ii-t.ieh tin.- ,S’4..i K,n.j a[jcnji Ttirv ah- ptnertfly call r , I hh intnxlncton 
pljnioC. But ti.'nj limy wear in tha middle of the* iOMrintior. 

- Se. ecwmltag m Lit. Imt tint renin. f Wr, W„ „b!« to M ,„|t 
urtt nw]y m dsttitmt ~ 

4S£ ssr *•“»* *- ► *■* * *■ !*«»« k ,b. 
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if we arc dealing with wmc borrowed character, what was 
the true sense of the latter \ These points remain over 

for solution. But I may conclude by pointing to ^ 
ns tins hypothetical ideal form of ^ (to cite 011 c of 
the simplest of the many variants). The latter is the 
representation of a bird's wing, arid may have teen the 
original form of iJJj yi>, through boim such stage ns 
lint caution is needed, for the fumes contain variants id 
yU 9 'almost as now written* 

Yuntf ||, usually translated “ Ukrt" or " marsh" ; also, 
in quite separate sense, harmOniouH. Signijuwice of the 
< ( re!i u ic forms. A paradise; siiggested by com 1 «niUg the 
signs for water, an enclosure, and birds. Let Lo Ghea-yit 
act as otir guide to its amenities. After citing three 
examples (sec Figs. SO 2, PL I), lie writes, “ Compose! 1 
with ( = tliy elmiacter tJc shut, water) [Ws note], wit Si 
P trfi t to Rtimiiuul, and {£ <;hn t, birds. Tin; ancient 
character yung in the exj. region H* the 

Imperial School, was thins written, The pi-yumg wms 
ringed round with flowing water, hence the element ^ 
sometime contracted to The part p depict* a round 
rampart or earth. 1 On the outside was a ring of flowing 
water, within which was the rampart of earth* Some¬ 
times the character has Q in place of p. with the same 
significance. (Both in tlie \mig «Tar afnl the Chien 
Sacrificial vessel, the character is thus formed) [Lo s note]* 
■‘In ancient times the pi-yung contained a park or 
refuge, where birds could remain ( fj fjO] £ J55 Jt S; 
hence the element chv r, bird*. The Shu» Wmi's 
definition of yung by % yung ch' fl. water wagtail, 
in nut the primary aensc. On the Fo Yung Fn Caldron 
yung is written [ns in Fig. 83> PI. 11. in the same way 
1 This pb™ 3g £ f/-wn l ■=• ^ ilshI in tUef'An.'i M-i.LraL 

ptisan " r , m Hint render# it. apparently an cndkfcfrl *)**» vnilitt limn 
ll building 1 . 
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as our examples here. Other bronze examples have iui 
add it ion ei I p thus E, and this was corrupted later to 
i, city, thus making the primitive* form no longer 
recognizable/ 1 

The above makes a most attractive explanation and 
analysis of the character. The £f £1 JH jfitiw/ would 
accordingly have meant at first a moat-surrounded (/ark 
or paradise, ^Ve derive our own word paradise from the 
French, which adapted it from Latin, which adopted it 
from the Greek, which.in its turn borrowed it from the 
Old Persian pairidaisa, an enclosure or park, from iW 
a round and f/i? to mould, form. i Sec ihe word in th^ 
Xeu.' Qjfttrd Dictianarj/A 

The ancicut Chinese jh-j nn# and the Persian paradise 
were thus plcHsauiices conceived on the same tines. 

Vhutfii, a horn. Siynijimnee of the archaic farm* 
A pic tog ram of an animals horn, probably that of an ox, 
t Figs. M f 85, PI I.) 

To Lo Clun-yU belong* the credit of recovering the 
primitive shape of this character* He gives three 
examples, and comments on them thus; ■" The Shuo 
lien* entry is, an animal's ham. A pictogrniri. 

The character resembles J] tao, knife, and JEfl tjii, fish.' 
Tlifl form on the Stone Drama is Thesis forms 

[vi*. those cited from the Hones] depict the outline of 
si horn. J he strokes A depict the cross-lines on a horn. 
Those ure actually straight They arc here Lent, because! 
ii horn having n rounded contour, when the circle of the 
lines is viewed, the straight appears to be tent. When 
Hsii wrote that the aharncter resembles J] tao and ffj yU, 

he did not, understand that A depicts the cross-lines on 
a barn/* 

, U> of course appreciates justly the optical necessity of 
tnns representing paiullel cross dines on a cylindrical body 
meoii m profile. J 
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5g. dead. 0 / tfw urvfitfm /brut#* (See 

Figs. SS 1 87, PI. L) A kneeing human iigiire with 
head. Lent over what i^, according to Lo Chen-yti following 
the iSTmo Tt V ii r the eke let al remains of the dead, 

Lo quotes the .S7t ?io Wens analysis of the character, 

" From Jr ng a, broken bones, and A nmn. The 
ancient form was gg, 1- ond observes, +p This character is 
composed with depicting a kneeling figure. A living 

man making obeisance at the side ol decayed bones* Mhe 
sigtiiliranee of ?£ sstt is obvious 1 ' 

I would call attention to Fig, 87, PL L a variant 
unknown to T.o Chen-yL5. but of which there are two 
instances in my own collection, both on a very mu all 
fragment, H* 22 8 + Tliis type exists on the bronzes a]so, 
and is another example of that surprising feature of the 
writing in the epoch of the Sluing dynasty already 
noticed. A priori it would seem unlikely that there 
should be a parallel and contemporaneous use of characters 
in two different stages of their life-history, as we see here. 
If an archaic and picfographic phase prevails, we hardly 
expect to find a linear aud stylized form already developed 
and in use; and, conversely, when the later development 
of a character has been reached, it is strange that the 
more imitative and elaborate pictogrnm should not Siave 
disappeared. Wo seem here to catch a gfimpse of the 
Chinese script at the point of overlapping of two 
tendencies, a still undecided struggle between the 
imaginative and leisurely artist, and the iconoclastic* 
1ft I>our-Sftv i ng sc ri be, 

Jo compliant, complaisant, agreeable j granted that* 
mi, if 4 Signifies nt>: of the archaic forms. A crouching 
or kneeling human figure, perhaps female, with anus 
raised to or above the head, on which long hair appears 
to he indicated, in token of yielding or supplication. (See 
Figs. 88, 89, PL L) 
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How does this account of the old foi-m Agree with the 
Shno Weii’a description of the character ? h does not agree 
with it at all Hail Shin, under the Lesser Seal version 
ib’ig- 00), describes it as ,J to select herbs". Now there is 
no known example of such a sense in Chinese literature, 
or to my knowledge in the spoken dialects, and we may 
fairly conclude that none such ever existed. How cot hob 
it, then, that the Sh no UVu anther in sorted such 
a description ? To answer that question, we must bear 
in mind what this Han dynasty scholar had set himself 
to dq. His task and object was, as the tit le of ids work 
itself declares, " to explain simple and analyse compound 
characters ”—diameters, not words. And these diameters 
were of the Lesser Seal stylo, often differing much from 
the true archaic shapes such as we have them on t!u> 
Honan hones and on ancient bronzes. When therefore 
the Lesser t'eal form suggested a significance which the 
word itself, the word behind the character, did not bear, 
Hsiii Shun boldly ai&Lmicd that such a meaning must have 
once belonged to it, even though it did not in his time do 
so, and thus he postulated what he could not prove. One 
striking and indeed tlagrant example of this is furnished 
ill his description of the character 4 ytk, also, which has 
not, and never has had, the souse attributed to it by Hail, 
much to the acatidalizatiun of his editors and others, 
These remarks may render clearer what Lo Chen-yli 
writes after citing examples of g jo, taken from the 
Imnes. He says, “ The A'Auo fTen’s entry- is 1 jo, to select 
herbs. Composed with '** fjoc, herbage, and £ iju, the 
right hand Elsewhere, under J£ no, it has, 1 To respond. 
Composed with £ yen., words, and g jo, as the phonetic." ” 
Lo then continues, " In the oracular sentences, tlm 
character & jo depicts a person with raised hands and 
kneeling down, that is to any, it depicts one who responds 
m a mild and submissive posturu. lit ancient times £g 
no and £ jo were one and the same character |g 
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S S — $), hence the sense of sitbpii^ivenesa Mqinpng 
to jo, 1 On the bronzes the form of jo lias a general 
resemblance* to UiO&e here [viz. on the hones]. The 
meaning of 1 select mg' herbs p is not the initial sense/ 1 

Wu IVcheng, ingenious and perspicacious as ho was, 
had not guessed this riddle, ami regarded the bronze 
examples, so to speak, herbdtio6i»Ly* He saw in the 
form ^ occurring on the 2 l M ^ u Ting, +u abundance 
of dowers, branches and leaves growing plentifully," 
But Lo Chen-yu is in the right of it, and though his 
and usy appreciation of the artistic intention, the precise 
ideographic objective, may vary somewhat in detail p the 
general interpretation of the archaic design remains 
Identical, 

Yd ijt, the ancient writing implement (Figs. 91, 92 
PL I), Signijirancf. of the archaic form*. A figure of 
a hand holding either a metal style or a writing brush. 
In Fig. 91 the object held seems to end in a point above 
w hich the line la thickened to a bulb, 

Lo ']notes the Shno HtmTa description of yd: 
-That with which we write Jjlf JLU ^ %- Composed 
with "|* nieh [described by the Shw Wen as quickness 
of ha aid p but not really known as an independent 
character], and — * as the phonetic." 

Our example, Lo comments^ IJ depicts a hand holding 
a pen, $ * ts & m It is accordingly a pictogram, 
and not a phonetic compound / 1 He cites a precisely 
similar form from a bronze. 

It would seem, therefore, that Ch^U-yUs belief iw 
that something was used in Shang times which can l?c 

1 Gmnjs l-n Ambiguity m U!-&. fisc precise tense hi whirls tzA s* 
employ h 1 in fJtRcu^iens mlmut the wrillea or jiptiktm tanjrmigtf I* JW! 
(klwAy^ qlrnr. StHnQCUue* iift mcfiM rbMfMtcr, ^J|neLiiDi?¥ wn-rd, Hftrff 
I tliink Ijq mi^ns that the Etow etmvflyetl Fe^jeeiLV&ly by fjf *w 

and by g jo were anctanllv Ctnhmoed by a uo^lft diJirACter, acid tbal 
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termed a pi or Chinese pen or brush, but I wish lie had 
been clearer as to what it really consisted of. 

Haiti.ng (1) Elephant, (2) Like. It is probable that 
we have here two etymologically totally distinct words, 
but homophonouH, and therefore, as so often happened, 
written with the same character. 

Significance of the archaic forms. Pictographic, and 
as the secoud and third examples show, drawn by those 
who had seen the beast in the wild state (Figs. 94-7, Pi. I>. 

Lq Chtu-yll’a entry is very interesting, and I give it in 
full, "The Sltuo HVn writes. 1 The elephant has a long 
trunk and tusks; a great beast native of Nan Yfleh 
[Southern China ami Tonkin]; period of gestation, three 
years; the character depicts the oars, tusks, and four 
legs.' The prescnL seal character," Lo goes on to say. 
“shows only the trunk, the legs and tail, but not 
the ears and tnsks [sec the Lesser Seal form. Fig. 08 
in PI. I], The oracular sentences also only depict 
the long trunk, for what especially distinguishes the 
elephant from other boasts is its trunk. Further, the 
description of the elephant as a great hcast of Nan 
Yiich is a thing of later times. In early ages it also 
existed both on the north and south or the Yellow River. 
The construction of the character ?rei, with huml 
leading an ctephunt [we the nest character], shows that 
the elephant was an animal com manly trained to service. 
Among the present relics from the Yin dynasty tumulus 
are ceremonial objeefe of carved elephant tusk ivory; 
al *> vef y many elephants teeth, fl) ch'ih (not the long 
projecting tusks, but the teeth within the mouth) [Lo” 
note]. Some of the bones used in divination are of 
exceptional size, and such are probably those of the 
elephant. Again. Among the texts of the oracular 
M'utcuce* dealing with hunting, is found the expression 
m m heians^ • capture of ekplmuts,’ showing that 

1 ***' m *■ Figs. p:» ftQ ,t M in YU&,, 
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in ancient times hi the Central Plateau [viz. Honan} 
down to the age of the Yin Dynasty, the elephant was 
abundant** 

IFW to do, make, net (Figs, 09-102, PL I), 

It will he convenient drat to hear Lo C)i@n-yll*s novel 
and, on the whole, convincing account of tins character. 
He writes, ** The Shno H Vu «■ entry under this character is 
m follows ; ‘An ape. As an animal it has the habit of 
fingering* The character Jfe chuo is ihe figure (orsymbol) 
of an ape. 1 Below the body (of the character) is the put line 
of an ape. Wang Yti writes, ehao is a pictogratn; 1 
The ancient form depicts two apes facing each other. 
Such was the tradition of the character handed down by 
Hsil Sheu, how entirely misconceived we shall see. 1 j> 

■ 4 

sow continues, “The character J$ wti on the Bronzes 
and On the Stone Drums Is written Jk composed of JR 

chao, hand palm dawnmmt, and % hsuxwj, dephiut. 
and is altogether unlike the form of nn ape. The 
character in the oracular sentences i * & hand leading tin 
elephant. If showing that the element ^ in the 

Bronzes and Stone Drums variant is a modification of 
yu, the right hand, and is not to be explained as c Imo, 
the hand held palm downward, ^ JR My 

idea is that in ancient times they tamed the elephant to 
service in aid of man. This may have been prior to the 
domestication of the oi and horse, I hit for these texts, 
we could scarcely have ascertained tliis-! 

It cannot be doubted that Lo's analysis b equally 
correct and brilliant* as an identification of the bone 
pictograni with a well-known character. It proves, too. 

1 (kith Tumn Yfi-u’ni mid VVfttlg Yun, m fchair rapoclLva ttlitfaftfa of 
the Shno IFew, eoiuldor tho fi™ otmmclcnf JR -flf U ^ *" rf ' 

Aon Amrn^ to be ft corrupt in Le rjwktlnn in tlifc J«KL As I luive 
ebovhcfra ex{ikinLHJ. iPfU-Aoli dues not me&n ft fpmak a.\», but nn ftp* oi 
cither nx. 
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how entirely lost hi the age of Urn Hub scholars wtui the 
true rigniticance of its construction* 

I may add that if the ITVijiAi alleged ku *rtn form 

is rightly attributed to the word wi\ it in not 11 two apes 
facing each other" that we should see in this ancient sign, 
but two Is a nds hold downward* a far more appropriate 
figure for a word meaning Pi to do" or " make", Such 
an equation would render it hardly distinguishable from 
the dement ta , ns it is now written, not found alone, but 
occurring in such diameters as hsu^h, mid alleged, 
perhaps wrongly, to have the sound cha , Something 
evidently remains to lie elucidated regard mg that point. 

But a much more important particular to notice 
concerns Lo’a int*rpretnli<m of the pictograiti so 
ingeniously identified, It will bo Seen by his con cl tiding 
sentences that he regards the combination of hv-nd and 
dtphant an pointing to human control of the beast for the 
purposes of field or other labour, much as Urn ns anti the 
horse had been la nurd to furnish man with their strength 
ami endurance. And he supposes the training of the 
elephant may have preceded the domestication of the 
smaller beasts. 

It is an ingenious view, but 1 fear it is not tenable. 
A scrutiny of the existing examples of tho character mi. 
as found Upon the Honan relics, shows that the element 
hmtd is always placed at the end of the elephant's trank, 
never elsewhere. If we accept La + § interpretation wo 
must suppose this ekphant to 1 ms represented as being led 
by the trunk. Being myself sceptical regarding such 
a mode of controlling hia movemaDtaj I inquired from 
Hr, Chalmers Mitchell, tho Secretary of tho Zoological 
Society. He was guni enough to send me not only his 
own opinion, hut coEnniuidcates] that of Mr, Alfred Efcm, 
why linn had great practical experience in India, nt,d bod 
iitsa eonaaltod Sir Benjamin Simpson, whoso experience is 
aleo wide. All these authorities agree that they had 
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never heard of sncli a practice, and that, in Mr. Lxra3 
words, " the trunk is considered the most tender part of 
the elephant, and I do not think any elephant will allow 
himself to 1st led by it;' These expressions appear con¬ 
clusive, and we must consequently seek some other solution. 

1 1 mlievc that the one i shall now propound is simple, 
natural, and in the circumstances appropriate to the 
subject. 

Wo till know the prehensile and hand like nature of 
the elephant’s trunk, ami most can remember our childish 
wonder when we first saw “the Iwjjst that hath between 
its eves the serpent for a hand and observed it moving 
and using its flexible proljoseis. Significance of the 
archaic form*. Accordingly I believe it is this prehensile 
and dexterous feature of the proboscis that is suggested 
and symbolized by adding the character fur hand to that 
for elephant, and by attaching the Former to"the terminal 
point of the trunk. 

If lids interpretation of the composition of the character 
g n‘gi in accepted, wo must reject Lo Cheii-yus con¬ 
clusions regarding the use of the animal in the service of 
man as being implied by this archaic pktogram. 

Jin r£ the tiger, fii<jnifieanct! of iia archaic forma. 
(Figs. 103-7, Pi. I.) A fairly vivid pictogram of a tiger 
Been hi profile, but, as in various other instances of animal 
forms, the axis of the body is aligned to that of the 
column of text, and is not at right angles to it. In brief. 
t)it: beast stands on its Lai I. 

The bone examples exhibit the oldest type of the 
character. We have a nummary version of the Lig«tr’s 
powerful head and open jaws, the massive shoulder, and 
often the not yet linearized sinuous body, on which the 
stripes appear usually as straight strokes from hock to 
belly ; the daws are often emphasized, especially when 
the body U reduced to a single line, as though to give the 
clue; the tail is long and recurved. 
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It ia, however, remarkable that while such a self-evident, 
naturalistic type is found on the bones, these same relics 
also preserve a very different presentment Fig*, 1 011 
and 107 show a linearized* much contracted, and distorted 
outline, disguised in a kind of skeletal dingrain. The 
coexistence of such extreme types is one of the more 
surprising feature* of the Sluing dynasty script, 

Puu the leopard- SiytiificttiUM af tht archaic 
forms. Two only can fie cited, and these are shown in 
Figs, 108 and 1OD on Pi. L They are pictograms and 
explain themselves. especially when compared with the 
corresponding forms of fft Ai j . tiger. Lo. as 1 think* 
wrongly includes these two figures under his entry for 
tiger, remarking l H There arc also forms with round 
markings like a leopard's, butjudging from the context, 
these also are variants of the character /j« " 

This figure of u leopard, when contracted with the 
modern form jfj. wry well illustrates n passage which 
I may venture to quote from an earlier paper in Uils 
Journal, 1 in which I drew attention to cases where K ' in 
writing tile same won! one type of character was 
exchanged for another type. I mean by 1 types', forms 
which arc ot independent construction, neither derived 
from, or due to, the other through mere modification, 
omission, or addition of strokes r . Our figure here is just 
in point. It is a pure pictogram, and for it has since been 
substituted a composite shape stated by the Slmo Wen to 
bo a phone tic compound. 

I propose now to examine * group of three characters, 
nut connected in meaning, but each containing a common 
ideographic element, which naturally leads* from the 
consideration of one to the others. They are Bp tm 
m Ai, and ft k^nuj. They will discKwe to us sou* 
picLogmpi.ie surprise, for their true tmalylk description* 


1 " Chius* Writing in tlw Chou Djamiy in the licht of iw.,. 

October, leil.pjt, 1030-f. * B * 1 of Hut-cut 
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fire new, and very di flu rent from the received accounts. 
We will begin with 

Txi B0, to approach (as in tlic phrase £JJ fa txi wci. 
t* "approach the position'*, viz. to ascend the throne), to 
be going to (do some tiling). Sifnifietntce of the archaic 
/arms (Figs. 110 11, PI. It, A human figure seated, facing 
a vessel containing food, suggesting » person about to eat.. 

But before going further, Jet us note this character as 
a shining example of the truth, so obvious when pointed 
out, so universally neglected tie vert he! ess, that you can 
never adequately or accurately learn the meaning of a 
Chinese word by studying the diameter used to write it. 
Here, for instance, is a man looking at food in a dish—we 
ruay presume hungrily, Does that Imply that the word 
t»i holds any special implication of future eating more 
than of any other future action ? Of course it does not. 
The design of this character, as of innumerable others, i* 
merely an iff mt notion, not a definition. Such a limitation 
is imposed on many words by their highly generalized 
and widely expanded range of meaning, which renders an 
illustrative and particular application the only feasible 
means of giving them a graphic expression at all. 

There flows from this as a corollary, that alt the 
definitions in our Western dictionaries of Chinese, based 
on the “definitions" of the Shuo U>n. unless these latter 
can be corroborated by proof from actual usage in Chinese 
literature, should l>e regarded as suspect. The author of 
the Shoo U7« gave us of the best ol his knowledge, and 
it, is difficult to overestimate onr debt to him. But where 
he had no real knowledge he unfortunately often allected 
it. and provided a substitute for it by an intelligent 
anticipation of'paragraphic discoveries that were never 
destined to be made. We shall find signal examples of 
this weakness in the group of characters we are about 
to explore. 

The shvto HVn’a Lesser Seal form of 0[) ini is shown 
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lu Fjg. 112, PL L Its analysis of the character is as 
follows: ,l Composed with £ and [J as phonetic” Let 
us examine the ideographic half first* Tills character has 
always been a difficult and obscure one* It is the Sir at* 
iLffti's I78th radical, with three characters grouped under 
ii> two of which we arc about to discuss in the light 
of the Honan relies. The Lesser Seal form In |f K and 
Hsiva description is fj U sg % -= “ the fragrant 
odour of grain. The character depicts the Good grain in 
tin- husk, and \? pi that with whiclt it is gathered up. 
Sometimes explained as a single grain". As to the pro¬ 
nunciation he adds, " Also read like hsiang" Mote 
this “also", for it implies some other pronunciation to 
which, however, Hsll gives no due, and it has accordingly 
been supposed that' we have not the complete text. 
At any rate Sun Shn-ycn, an authority of the end of 
Han dynasty times* asserts that the diameter is pro¬ 
nounced pL while other dictionaries cited in Kunghafs 
LMitry give ki a* the sound. Finally, the Chen# Tzit T'un*j 
j£ ^ %.* of the last dynasty p asserts that this is the 
ancient form of hsiang, fragrant, and under that 
character it is placed iti Kanghai. These are, I know, 
tiresome detaija tu read, but they can hardly lie dispensed 
with* 

Mow Kanghsi's Dictionary cannot adduce a single 
example of tins dm meter g from the whole of Chinese 
literature, and it is evident that Chinese philologists have 
never been clear a* to either its true sense or its 
true Bound lists Shim, or some predecessor from whom 
he perhaps received the dictum, was probably gutssin^ 
when he described the character as expressing the 
fragrance of grain, and he was certainly in error, as 
we shall immediately see, when ho supposed it to consist 
of grain in the husk ttiie upper part), and pi, a spoon, for 
the lower. 

For on all this phonetic and ideographic uncertainty 
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the Honan Bono inscriptiouft throw some welcome light, 
and lend us, if not to an absolute identification of our 
funn, yet at any rale to one within the narrow margin 
of two or perhaps tinea modem characters and their 
correlative words. These characters are H tuu, a long- 
stemmed tdziOt or food-dish, t>hih, to oat, and jft i«,i, 
a vessel for holding millet in grain. The form under 
dixcusslou (the 8hw> IFm** ITftth radical) may he 
denaribed as having on the bonea two variants, one § 

)min* practically identical with the scription on iht* 
bronzes, the second, £■ the fuller, less styliawd, and in 
type the more archaic, peculiar to these relics. It may 
either 1* regarded as the early form of 3 '"«> |>l”» 
a conical summit, or a diminished version of fa thib. 
minus the triangular top. It may therefore conceivably 
U- a variant ©f either of these characters, each nf which 
would lw ideograpliicully suitable. Btit I prefer a thin! 
alternative. I believe it may be an early pictographic 
version of the character now written £t fui. For the 
first of the two variants figured n few lines above is 
identical with by far the commonest form of the left- 
hand half of the character tn,. as found on the most 
ancient hronr.es. And it matters not whether we consider 
this character & rnf to be a Phonetic Compound or 
a Suggestive Compound, wince in the first cose the 
phonetic value of the Q would have to ho while in 
ihe second case this form would rtpr'wn* (though 
imperfectly) the shape of ihe vessel which was called 
a (f< i. Unless, therefore, we adhere to the view that ihe 
figure is a variant either of 3. hu.iazza, or £ *hih. to 
eat, which appears difficult to do, we seed driven to 
identify it cither with a pictogwun of a f«i, or as the 
primitive type of Affinity, fragrant. 

One final point before we leave this, as I fear it must 

seem, tedious discussion. 
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Lo Chen-yU contribute three archaic farms of the 
diameter ini (Figs. II3—IS. P3. I), and a short 
note upon them. Her writes : lf On ancient bronzes 
found written as [Figs. 113-15, PI. I], with a general 
resemblance to those on the bones. Composed with 


5L yu r Hand holding a ®y which probably depicts a 
aha#, a lad to or longdinndled spoon for tilling or 
emptying a ini. Not complied with £ pit," 

The left-hand dement in two of Los three instances 
appears to lie H flew, and to this extent the equation of 
our form with that character is, I admit, strength cued. 
Thera I must leave the matter. 

We now- reach a more important, more unexpected, and 
more interesting point, in the right hall of the character 
H|] tsL Tins right half was in the Lesser Seal written 
a figure which the author of the Shun (F«v # and all his 
successors up to the cither day, considered to be the original 
ficriptfon of fjf t*ieh r a token of authority, originally 
somethmg jointed. It forma Hails 333th radical, and 
under it are ranged twelve characters. 

It is one of the most signal illustrations of Lo CJi£tt**lT& 
aenUs aud critical insight that be Um knocked the bottom 
out of this venerable legend, aud with it must go 
a good many hitherto unchallenged beliefs, Ou p, 51 of 
the Yin IfsU Shu Ch'i K\w Shik t Lo writes, « Hsu's 

work explains T* as n token of authority, credentials, 


the author not knowing that the ancient form 


* 


depict* 


a man kneeling, ami is the character A Jin, man. All 
the anatyinis <>f characters under jj Uieft are erroneous." 

To this dictum of Lo's J subscribe with conviction, but 
with a provisional reserve as to the form, which 1 believe 
never appears alone, being equated with the actual 
character Aj>’n. Certainly it depicts a kneeling figure, 
hut it docs not follow necmturUy that it is therefore 
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a variant of A jin, There is a good deal to he said for 
and against. 

Tlia consequences of Lo's discovery are most valuable, 
but 1 must not attempt to follow them out here, 

Ctu {£< to finish (Figs, 116-1 9 t PI. 1). Significance o/ 
the archaic forms, A human figure seated before a vessel 
containing food, with head averted, to suggest satiety. 
This and the preceding character are ol mutually comple¬ 
mentary design The crude posture oE the cater shows 
him as lie “ turns from his food ", XoL that he cannot 
stand soy with stewed duck. or declines La eat margarine 
m place of butter, but this graphic gesture, vulgar but 
vivid, like a caricature, simply expresses the moment of 
repletion and termination oF the action of eating, 

Ln dismisses the matter in a few' words, " Depicts 
a man who has finished eating. When Hsii explains 
the character aa r a small meal' *J* ^ hsiao shih. the 
iiicaning and the form do not tally with each other/ 1 
Hsiang now usually a village ; but originally the 
character for the word lushing, to otter food to a guest or 
a spirit, or to receive it as sueh r now written f| r Signi- 
jimnes of the archaic /onto#. Two seated human figures 
facing each other across a vessel of food, suggesting 
a host entertaining a guest, 

I subjoin Lo ! s valuable comment to the six examples he 
cites. The words in round bracket* arc annotations by 
himself (Figs, 120-5, F3. 1)* 

41 This diameter, 1 ' he says, “ is composed with £]> (viz, 
the hsitwj of the expression A |U *J5 jVu- twang turning, 
men facing each other* For explanation seo the Appendix 
to the Fthig Lou Collection oE Metal and Stone Antiquities 
of the Tang Dynasty 1 ) and Q , sometimes with $$ a,id 
, tn both cases U-pictm^ u gdtfst and a host facing 

1 Tlii* trarniirtmn is lentMlm I tmva nm Uitn to iiiseover 
AiiYtUsup about tbi* Wftrk- 
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each other as the latter is entertaining the former with 
food; and it is the character ^ futunig* 

'* Anciently the ward citing in the term S IPP kung 
dwng, a high noble, the word hsiang in the expression 
® h siting in ug, a village community, and the word 
hsiang in the expression ^ fj It suing $hih , to entertain 
with food, were all [written with] one character. Later 
iiges divided this into three characters [as seen in the 
present writing of the above phrases]. Hsu accordingly 
ranged fixntng under his 230th radical [Fig. 12G P 
PL I], He placed J^p c/i'iwj under hia 341st radical 
[Fig. 127, PL I], i Hail explains this as ^ -> -|tj shift 
chih rh ih, 'regulation of action/ an error due to Ids 
ignorance that this character ££ h the [earlier type of j [?i] 
k&iaitg, in the expression fij hsiang psi A facing or back 

to. toward or frowartlj And he enters 3S hsiang under 
his 180th radical Si shilu In this way the primary 
form and the primary sense Cannot be apprehended/ 1 
There is a good deal implied as well as expressed in the 
sentences of the above pregnant paragraph, which per]saps 
I may summarize and to some extent supplement. 

Lo holds that the syllables ch'mg, a. uobt®, hsiang, 
a village, end hsimig, to entertain with food, had 
originally only one character between them* and this 
was the archaic form of the modern jfQ. Moreover, Else 
latter character, and the modem form of ffp eh'iiiff, are 
merely divergent corruptions of that archaic form ; and 
the correctness of this view is proved by the occurrence 
on the Honan relics of the expression clting skih jjgp 
(also found on ancient bronze#), a term identified by Lo 
with the fp ± citing ah ih of the Et^k of Odor. U does 
not touch on the question of the identity or diversity 
of the correlative syllables behind these \hree modern 
characters, but the probability is that they have no 
etymological relationship with Cft di other. In that ca*e 
lwo of them must Have borrowed the graph* clothing of 
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the third. This position of c/i’fqgr is especially peculiar. 
In no modern dialect that I can discover are this and 
Atfurn# hoiiiophonous, Yet they presumably must have 
been so once, and indeed boLh are included in the senna 
category of ancient- rhymes by Tuan Yii-ts'id- 

To pass to a different point* On another page of the 
Y-H-S-K*K.S„ p. 51, Lo dies a form (see Fig. 13E B PL li 
plain!}' depicting two seated figures facing each othcr T 
which he believes, and no doubt rightly, is a fuller 

delineation uf the commoner This Iasi hob lxrcome the 
modern Jf{l (the Sima TFVnbr 3-Hsl radical}, and is usually 
said to be read cit ing, and la form the phonetic of $$ 
ck'iitg* ’ L oobli, Lo P however, argues that its sound in 
Asi ‘<iwj t and that £l h the irue and primitive mode of 
writing the word Asia? ig r facing, now written ‘5: land 
very often fa)- 

Wc may also probably account for the difference 
between the |JF in 0H e/Liny and the j[J in $$ hmang 
(though the archaic forms were the same), ^Y regarding 
the shorter form in ch in*} as a corruption from the 
headless variant, and Lhe fuller one in huhmg as from 
the ampler and logically more ancient type. 

Lastly, we should note the curious variants (Fig, l2tb 
PI. I) of $$ halting t in which the faastera* heads are 
mutually averted, and are not, os the relationship usually 
so happily auta&H&g between lm*t and gunsi requires, 
amicably facing one another in a relatively sober way. 

I end this paper with a very interesting piciognuu 
identified by Lo P and with a coimqiwiti&l discovery, 
arising out of that identification which it has been my 
good fortune, ns I believe, to make as an independent 
supplement thereto* This is 

Xi or / a fawn (Figs. 129-31, PL I). Significance 
of the iirJvi i c form** A fawn fol low i ng a h i ad. 

Lo cites four esampks, of which, howiVer, the last two 
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may perhaps be distinct characters expressing home other 
word. T do not take their identity for granted. 

He writes : "Depicts a deer's young following its duni. 
It is prolmbly ike character ® m or i r of Holla boob. 
The Shu# Wm cxplaitas the latter character as ff 
hi (usually translated as 'lion' and supposed to 
represent some non-Chinese word) and has a separate 
diameter m mi, explained as Jfg -f Li t-il, a deers 
young. But flf ni. as a character, is obviouxlj’ composed 
with /it, deer, and when we combine the souses of In, 
doer, and 5i «"/i, child, wo get precisely the 'young of 
deer" ns the meaning. The omctilur sentences distinguish 
between tins dam and the fawn by the presence or alienee 
of n n tier a, XI ft fi £ ft fiij Sg # -T- And so the 
form raaemhting rv hornless deer, we may also infer 
from this that it is a variant of u L" 

There are two points in this passage which invite 
criticism, Lo does not appear to know that among the 
doer family the hinds do not have horns. On the face of 
it, therefore, this old diameter seems to show a fawn 
follow]tig a buck. Nevertheless, I believe f,o is ijuite 
right in his interpretation, and that the designers of the 
character, who certainly did know the facts, sacrificed 
biological accuracy to the need of emphasizing the 
contrast between the adult, though female, animal and 
the immature fawn. As to the fuller form which Lo 
infers also to stand for ni, we must Iwar ill mind that the 
males in both the musk-deer I, Mu&:hit.*) and the water- 
tfcer (Il'fth'etaphm or IlydrapatM) an; hornless, and both 
may have been known and bunted by the Sovereign* of 
the Bhang Dynasty, The above form, « resembling a 
hornless deer, therefore, represent cither of the 

modem words tfif, now written fff, or ckang, now 
written j®. 

The small figure on the right hand of the character, in 
which Lo a fawn, is most interesting. We ought first 
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to note that it closely resembles the more cursorily written 
itnckiil variants of $£ eh is it, to see. but not the better 
executed shapes. In reality, however, that which in it 
looks like P wi, an eye. is here, us often elsewhere, the 
whole liend, while what seems to lie A j? n > uian, is a 
greatly curtailed outline in which the foreleg and the 
Tine of the hock have alone been negligently indicated. 
The same misleading 1 change is seen in the modern 
characters for ft fti, hare, £ Mum, antelope, and 
51 toff, which let us render by the com promising name 
U&rocfrv* I 

This brings mo to rny part in the elucidation of a 
character, the origin of which, unless I am deceived, has 
louu been lost and misunderstood by Chinese, and con- 
s&jiiently nlw by Western scholars. 

If we turn to the entry K5 m iti the Stmo II e« (ste 
Fig, 131, Fl. I), wo shall find it consists in the Lesser 
Seal of Jjg lu> deer, above, and , rjft (earlier nil. a child, 
ns the phonetic, below. If we accept, as I do, Iajs 
equation of the bone character with the Leaser Seal form 
of the Shoo ll^w, we observe that the figure of the fawn 
at the right, on the bones, has become the character 

<rh, child, at the fool of the Lesser Seal scription. 
What then? Then this results. (1) that these two. in 
, essentials, scarcely differing forms arc in fact the same 
form ; and 12) that this was the figure of .a fawn, hut by 
the time of the linn dynasty and in its Lesser Seal 
metamorphosis, had been completely misunderstood and 
wrongly analysed, being described in the hhno II en as 
«Kit infant", and believed to represent the unclosed 
fontanel le of a young child, with )l jin, man, for the 
lower part. 

It follows from this that the common colloquial term 
rrh tz& §£ » child, originally and etymologically, 

meant a fawn, and was analogous to the use of heiao hai 
f;n *], *' a little pig," and the Cantonese sni men- 
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tm * £ffl ff. “ small mosquito," both used 115 fcertu* for 
children, us well as to our own 11 kids" and H cubs”, 

Such ia the story of how a timid fawn became in tin; 
course of many centuries 11 n glorious human lx>y", thereby 
undergoing or achieving au entire change of character. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COM MUNICAT10N8 


PRICES AND WAGES UNDER A KHAR 
On p. 394 of AkbitK the Great Mogul (Clarendon Press, 
10171. Mr. Vincent .Smith draws the conclusion that in 
India the rise in wages has not kept pace with the rise in 
prices from AkWa time to the present, and that 
consequently " the hired landless labourer in the time of 
Akbar and Jahangir probably iiad more to eat in ordinary 
veafs tliilh lie has now , Mr. \ ineeht Smiths authority 
in Indian history is so deservedly great that this state¬ 
ment, tf allowed to stand unquestioned, will probably pass 
quickly into a dogma of the schools: before it does so, 
f venture to plead for further examination of the data. 
To my mind they do not justify the conclusion advanced: 
they suggest to me that the city labourers position 
was approximately the same at Ijoth periods, hut 
much more evidence in required before this position 
can be taken ns proved; and they do not throw any 
direct light on the position of the landless labourer m 
the country. 

Mr, Smith (p. USD) takes the data of prices given in the 
Sin4 nirkh-i ujmiv (A In 27 of Boo!: I in Bloch menu 
and JanettV trans hit ion uf the A'iii-t Jfisn). The 
wage-rates ate also taken from the A'ln. 1 shall examine 
ciieh set of figures in turn, but before doing so it is 
perhaps desirable to point out that there is some risk in 
extracting particular pieces of information from this work. 
The J*fn-i AftfotW has a complex structure, and requires 
to lie rend as a whole. It gives a vast quantity of 
information, hut its point of view is d I He rent from ours, 
and is not always grasped at first sight: Abul I'szl usually’ 
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indicates kfo meaning* but the indications have to be 
sought foe laboriously, and It is to the neglect of this 
precaution that we may trace a largo proportion of the 
ermileous Statenionts regard i tig Akha v 's ad till n i h i mt it>p 
which have gained currency during the last hundred 
years. 

Prices 

Mr, Smith treats the figures of A in 27 as ' average 
prices A and the wording of the translation already 
quoted justifies this view'. 1 submit that the figures in 
question are not average,^ but are the whdesat* 1 ntfm 
considered to be rtwsmutbk or motfcraiz for pmxtia$ca far 
the Smprrud Household, which w r 03 > l take it, much the 
largest consuming establishment in Northern India. 

The _i at treats the various £ Tonne hold departments in 
order. The F Kitchen" beglnn at A'lii 23 of Book L the 
1 Fruit+ry at A in 28: A'fn 27, which gives the prices 
in question, is clearly part of the description of the 
1,1 Ki tchen ", 

The prices are wholesale. This h fairly clear from 
the fact that they are given per mauud; and in A in 23 
we are told that the officers ol the kitchens arranged For 
auppltea quarterly, and obtained them from the suitable 
localities {Siildt*hii rice from Ihihrnich, glti from IIissar, 
and so on). 

That the prices arc those which the officers considered 
to he reasonable I Infer from the opening words of 
A Jti 27. It is dear that A bid Fassl must have written 
fmm notes supplied by the department concerned, if 
indeed I Eta I nuspect i lie did not in some cases luerelv 
incorporate their reports, and what ho says of the 
" Kitchen* M must be based on the report of the Superin¬ 
tendent (Mir B&kawjil). or of his J clever writer ” (A''in 23 j, 
Bloch man R translates the opening words of Am 27 ns 
follows:—“The prices of course vary, as on march as, or 
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during the rains, or for other reasons; but I shall give 
here the average prices for the information of future 
enquirers/ The reference to 11 marches + " fa r I think, 
further evidence that we arc dealing with the prices from 
the point of view of the 1 Kitchen / the nrrajigemenLs of 
which would necessarily be affected whenever the Imperial 
Camp was on the move. 

I venture to question Blochmaun's use of the word 
*"average" in this translation* The Persian text has 
lakkte wiiyana antj-ra Im-jitohvul dur dr mnul. Students 
of the work will probably agtae that dictionaries are nearly 
useless for determining the precise shades of meaning of 
tile words used in it; we have to gather ihem from a study 
of the passages in which the words occur, and the A'ni 
will not be completely mastered until someone provides 
jv concordance to its language, Not having this aid nt 
hand, I can only rely on the Other passages where the 
word miyntui has caught my notice. It is used in various 
places in the Third Book, and I buVe found no instance tit 
its indicating 11 average ir in the strict sense of that worth 
In the return of yields r for instance (Text, p. 208 hit la 
contrasted witho/M and nt>'fl» p the three words indicating 
the rough classification of yields into “good, middling, 
and bad 11 / In the same way it h contrasted on tho 
previous page with gusldah and -o&tlu. and wherever 
I have noticed it the natural meaning is the same— 
ai middling >p or H *moderatc ,r , " avoiding extremes.' 1 
I suspect Blochniaiin used the word ^average'' in thin 
loose sense, and in any east 1 1 submit that this is the 
meaning of the phrase in question, which I would 
paraphrase: ' Prices j ire of course liable to fluctuations., 
but the following mica may be regarded as moderate and 
reasonable/ 

The question then arises: Can we accept the rates 
which the Mir Bak&w&l thought reasonable as representing 
the open market with sufficient accuracy to justify their 
jjufl. 1917, -33 
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in cakultUmg the purchasing power of the rupee ' 
This question involves! various considerations of which 
the following seem to me the most important :■— 

l The Mir Bakawuf was probably the largest single 
buyer in the market*, and thus occupied an exceptional 
position, 

2. He may have used hii official position to depress 
prices unduly. 

3. He may have charged higher prices than he actually 
!>aicL 

4. Tlie prices given are reasonable or moderate/ivm, 
the point iff vu'iv af the hrijtr, not the seller: at present 
the difference in point of view is very great in India, 
and it was probably at least as great when Abul FazI 
wrote. 

In view of these con Kith rations, I should pay that it is 
mit safe to rely on the rates in question for a final 
calculation of the pure hating power of the rupee. We 
want more evidence of actual commercial transactions to 
which high officers were not parties. I know of no such 
evidence, though it is permissible to hope that some old 
reactrdfi giving it may yet be found by diligent research : 
for tho present we can usu these rule* only for a first 
approximation with a candid recognition of their un¬ 
certainties, Some of the consul era lions I have set out 
tend to cancel each ntlier, and it is perhaps permissible to 
suggest that the rates are od the whole not very fur from 
ihu truth, wii.li a tendency on balance to understatement, 
which will operate to exaggerate the difference between 
Akbai's time ami the present day. 

\\ ith triis warning I proceed to draw a eompafisym 
W ith Mr. Smith \ convert the A r i u prices in Ed pounds per 
rupee, taking AkWs matmd at 554 lb. For the modern 
pcE-i<sl I use Prim* and Wages in India Uhirty-^ond 
is^ne—Calcutta, HH7r This book gives price-, up to 
HI15: wo must, however, discard 1014 and 1015 because 
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of the disturbance to markets resulting from the Wui . 
while 1908,1909, and 1013 were all almtsmial In Northern 
India owing to seasoned etuses. 1 take, therefore, the 
average of the three years 1010. 10] l, and 1912 as giving 
a moderate or reasonable level of prices for the period 
immediately preceding the War, though I fear many i 
my Indian friends, who still cling to the 10 hot rate fm- 
wheat, will not altogether approve of my choice. As 
A k liars prices are wholesale, l take wholesale prices for 
the corresponding period. 

As to place, there is a d\ flictilty* The Household was, 

T take it. the Largest ctaiisuinitig estabUtihmojil in Northern 
India, and there h tint lung exactly like it at this present 
day. As an approach to similar conditions l take tlie 
average prices of Agra, Delhi* and Lahore, the largest 
consuming centres in that part of India where the 
Household was ordinarily to In- found- It is quitepossible 
that, the prices given in the ,f Fn are those paid at iho 
eentres of production, not oi Consumption* because ns we 
have seen purchases were tnntle at the places where the 
goods were obtainable* In that case it might Im necessary 
to raise the .Pin prices by the cost of carriage in order to 
secure a comparison and this point muyt be allowed for 
in drawing our conclusions. 

As to the articles to lie taken into account. I have 
chosen wheat, gram, barky, and jiinr among food-grains, 
as being typical market staple.?*. (Hr. Smith uses the 
price of Kabuli gram bm '-hat must have been somethin- 
of an esotic in Akbars days, as it h still: I tm the price 
of what Is called in the S* black-grain -girth i. 

which I take to bo the ordinary gram of the country.> 
Of the few other articles available, J discard eult because 
of the varying influence of the duty on price in modern 
times: I use ghi M but the variations in the quality of 
HLigar make a comparison Loo dangerous to be attempted 
in ihk place. 
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The figure* stand ns follows in pounds per rupee :— 


Article. 

At* PKtr:*a. 

Pr.trl® or 
1910-12, 

FAiTma nr 

Cn-wf arises. 

Mn. 

PlOCMU 

Mt F[<srm 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


WUeat T 

mi 

|S5 

251 

k 7 r 4 

G ruju * * 

13^1 

277-a 

37 A 

s 7*4 

tturtey - 

■277i 

2 j i 'll 

37 0 

x 70 

JtiAr # . 

■£» 


33 " 

x GO 

GM , * 

i H 

2J 

VS 

X ilil 


It will bo seen that my figures differ from those given 
hy Mr, Vincent Smith in three causes out of five, The 
difference in the case of grain hivi been explained above: 
I cannot trace the cause of the other two, and [mint rely 
on my own arithmetic. 

The lost column in the table gives the quotients of the 
figures tn the two preceding columns, and is the index: in 
comparative purchasing power: a rupee in Ak bar's time 
would buy T‘4 times as much wheat ns it would buy in 
1 [> 10-12. and so on. The remarkable agreement aition^ 
the quotients of the three mbi staples indicates that the 
Mir Bnknwal regarded their refefrir*; values much as the 
market does at present, and is not without iruporLnucc in 
its bearing on the objective truth of his figures. The 
difference in the case of jufir is within the limits of 
accident, and taking the four grains together, our first 
approximation is that, measured in food-grains, Akbars 
rupee was worth somewhere about seven times as much 
as the rupee of 10 10 -1 * The figure fer ghi is interesting; 
it is well known that the price of this commodity has 
risen of late years owing to special causes other than the 
fall in the value of the rupee, ami the substantially larger 
factor in its case Is in accordance with what might have 
been expected. 
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If 03 I have indicated is possible, the A rw prices relate 
to the producing centres, the factor of comparison would 
be hu bs.ta.iitirtl[y reduced as the result of adding cost of 
carriage to the prices given. I cannot calculate this 
cost, but at a rough guess it may be said that the all-round 
factor would in that ease be nearer six than seven. 
Provisionally. however, I suggest that, on the various 
assumptions indicated, the purchasing power of the rupee, 
measured in focal, may be taken to have been seven times 
as great under Akbar as in 1910-12. 1 have reason to 

believe that the rise in price of other articles, such its 
clothing and metal goods, lias been less* pronounced: 
these would have to be taken into account if we were 
considering the upper or middle classes, but in the case of 
unskilled labour the correction needed for them is small, 
and may bo regarded as negligible compared With the 
probable error in our estimate. 

Wages 

51r. Smith (puSiBP) takes two dams as the 11 normal 
rate for an unskilled labourer tt . I venture to question 
the use of the word 4< normal" in this sentence- Two 
dams was the commonest rate sanctioned, for financial 
purposes, 5 el the case of State eApenditdre incurred in 
one particular market of Northern India where the 
demand .was exceptionally great: it may therefore lie 
called the normal rate for Slate hih&nr in that market, 
but we are not justified in applying it to the much more 
general case of the " hired landless labourer " (p, 394). 

I have found the two-dam rate in the following cases 
in the Household Depart incuts (Book I of the A'in ). 

I Mmmstabk ^—Coolies employed when the camp 
was marching. 

2. Va mct-fitalies .—Assistant herdsmen. 

3. Building*, —Carpenters, lowest grade. Sawyers. 
Bamboo^utt*]** Varnished. Water-carrier* {lowest). 
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Daily rates did hot prevail Iel the Army departments, 
hut the equivalent of hzs than two damn daily was somu- 
times paid to grooms (45 to t>3 dams monthly), The 
only lower daily rate ! have noticed is one dam for staves r 
while when the rate of three dams appears the workmen 
may fairly Ire classed as semi-skilled. Accepting then 
Lwodftuua ** the ordinary rate for unskilled Ulmur. and 
assuming for the m oment that the workmen received Urn 
full amount, let us sec what it means. If the value of 
the rupee, measured in food, has risen sevenfold, two dams 
would Ire equivalent lu R or R O k5 at the present 
day ; if the rise be only sixfold, the equivalent is R 0 3. 
Tins rate has to lie compared not with rural wages, nor 
with wages paid by private persons, but with the wagon 
paid in hfrgc State csttiNitthmentx in the centre of greatest 
demand in Xorthcm /-mftri r wherever that demand may 
be located at the moment,, These words scorn to me to 
apply even to the ease (noted abovei of coolies on the 
march : we know from contemporary observers that when 
the Imperial camp moved the capital was left almost 
deserted: that is to my, the great labaror-market followed 
the Emperor, 

It is difficult to get u modern comparison, Delhi 
preparing for the last Durbar would not be altogether 
unfair; but even then ihe supply of labour was greatly 
facilitated by the railways and people came from further 
afield than might be expected to have occurred hi A k bars 
time. The nearest approach is perhaps again the great 
perinaiie.it lalxmr-markeu of Northern India, and U turn 
to Price* tmd Wages to find the wages of unskilled 
labour in the years ID 10 - 12 , which have already bun 
^ br Rerunning the other factor In this investigation. 
Hue good example is found In the figures fp. 188) f or the 
Railway Worfehop* a Lahore : during these yonrs 
Ihe Actual wage pnirl to unskilled kl>o„r averaged R034 
^ against Ihe sanctioned ret* of It, 0 35 in force in Aktar’s 
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lime. The difference between these two figures is of 
cause too small to be significant. Unfortunately this 
example of dally rates stands alone, win I* we cannot use 
the monthly rates quoted in Price* and. II ages, because 
the fact of regular employment counts for a good deal. 

We may, however, make a comparison with the rales 
of urban wages ascertained in the wage census uE 11*11, 
if We remember that these rates arc paid by private 
employers. The year is appropriate because it is the 
middle of the period for which we have examined prices 
The rates are given on pp. 233-5 of Price* and K'agt* ■ 
unfortunately Delhi is not included in the tables, but the 
vale for Agra is R, 0 25, and ihnl for Lahore It. 0 375 to 
R. 0 5. The labourer in private employ in Agra is thus 
worse utf tlmn the State-paid, labourer in Akbar3 time, 
in Lahore his real wages arc substantially higher. 
Objection may Ih taken that the Lahore rates are 
exceptional: they are exceptional in the sense that until 
recently no such rates were known tn Northern India, 
but in this sense the prices we have taken me also 
exceptional, for 12 i sera of wheat in reasonably favourable 
years ia at least equally unprecedented. In otlier respects 
the Lahore rates are not exceptional, for similar rates 
prevailed in the other cities of the Punjab, and the lower 
ruto (R. 0 375) wm being paid in places like Chaiuluusi 
and Cawnporc, though rates from R. 0 25 upward were 
also common in them. So far then as this comparison 
goes, it may be said that real urban wages, measured in 
food-grains, were much about the same level in 15 H as 
in Akbar’s time: two dams then meant a to iU annus 
tn 1911, while according to the wage-census of that year 
fi amias was a low urban rate in the Pan jab, and was 
a recognized rate, though high, in some towns of the 
United Provinces. 

I have still to deal with the assumption that the rates 
of pay shown in the J'f» actually reached the bauds of 
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ttie labourers, a point to which Mr Smith docs not allude. 
The instances of wage-rates which I have quoted are not 
given by ALuL Fuzl as market or prevailing rates: they 
ate extracted from scales of establishment sanctioned by 
Akbar. and from the whole tenor of the A 'in wo may infer 
that their object was strictly financial, precisely like tlm 
sanctioned scales which are in force in India at the 
P rewn d a y- Before you can d ed n ce rates of re hi une ra tion 
from sanctioned scales, you must study the arrangements 
for disbursement. At the present day in India these 
arrangements are elaborate: signatures on acquit lance-ml Is, 
thumb-impressions on receipts, and the familiar certificates 
" Pilid “ m i' presence", all Combine to testify to the 
difficulty experienced by the English administration in 
getting money actually into the hands of the recipients; 
and even with all these precautions one is never quite 
sure that some portion of menials’ and labourers* wages 
docs not eventually find its way into the pocket* of the 
subordinate supervisors. I do not think anyone will 
assert that this difficulty came into India with the English. 
Abnl Kazl is eloquent oa to various malpractices in 
finance which lie says that Akbar stopped, and which we 
may believe that Akbar in fact limited; bat 1 cannot find 
any men bum of precautions such as are now common 
form in Indian disbursing offices. Hud Akbar devoted 
Ins attention to this question, there would be A’i„s 
explaining his rules, and their absence stems to me to 
indicate that he did not take up this question in connect tan 
with the household establishment In one branch of the 
army the practice of deductions was regularized, not, be 
H noted, prohibited r the commander of every contingent 
.s allowed to keep for himself one-twentieth'part </ tlia 
pay of Ins men, which reimburses him for various 
expenses, A m 14 of Book H). but the question remains 
open whether deductions were actually timired lo t 

i,roim '" n '**■ ***** * :j:; 
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a Few years after Akbflt ? death.suonned up his experience 
In the aphorism that India “lives like the^fislieH in the 
sea, the greater eat the lesser '\ and I think it would be 
matter for surprise if evidence should turn up |o prove 
that Akbar’s work men regularly got the full \vajres 
provided in the sanctioned stales. 

My argument is simply that u h unsafe to draw 
final conclusions from the sanctioned rates. We art* 
justified in saying that Akbar's workmen did not get 
more than two dams a day, hut there is a substantia] 
probability that they actually got less* To obtain a rough 
measure of the difference, let us suppose that it was usual 
for the disbutsor to keep back a quarter dnru r a coin which 
is known to have existed at the time. Then the true 
wage-rate would be l J dams, equivalent in modern times 
to K. 0-300, or rather less than 5 annas a day, a not 
uureiisonable figure in the citicn of Northern India in the 
years 1910-IS< 

CONCLtiSIOS 

[ -ubinii that tlsf facts stated in the A'Tn regarding 
prices arid wages do not justify Mr. Vincent Smith's 
condition that the hived landless labourer had probably 
more to eat under Akhar ami Jahangir than ho has now, 
I t\i\v, the figures in quest ton have a strictly 

limited significance, and that they cannot, safely lie lined 
as a rigid basis- for deducing differences in real wages: 
hut that, on certain assumptions, they afford support for 
tin 1 i-utative concilium that the real wages riucasur-d 
in food) of unskilled labourers employe! by the State iti 
large I a hour-markets were substantially the same in 
1010 i T 2 as in the period to which the A In figures relate. 
There may lie slight differences 'between the two periods, 
but if so they are masked by the uncertainty of the figures 
themselves, and the most that can be said is that there 
was mi difference sufficiently great to stand out above 
these uncertainties* W* If. Mohelanix 
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It 1 AT U RE OP PRAKRITS IS SANSKRIT PLATS 
On p. 3 of the preface to his adiutrAU* edition of the 
MiidrSriUttfetiA, Professor Hillebrandt makes the follow ing 
remark.^ — 

Li plays MahiinUfrl id restricted to songs: this is an o[il 
ruk' tin; correct Bess a( which I ems w reason of doubling; hue 
tb*i restriction of Aaorasent to the prnsu passages of dramatic 
worlH is an assumption to which i cannot accede. Jti the 
article quoted above 1 have shown tbftt the Ann rase nl character 
of some verses in the Jfrcchnhatlkii, Aakunluhi, and Mudk 
is clearly indicated by the practice of the wry host 
manuscripts, showing the change of I to d (which is .1 character¬ 
istic of SauraEonl), in striking contrast with other vnos where 
the t is not changed to ti, but suppressed (which is a character 
bttc of M 4 hirA^ri)/ + 


At the time that this was written no edition of the 
Prdkrfa-Sarvaavja was available in Europe, and I there¬ 
fore make no apology for drawing attention to rvhnt 
Miirkandiiya says on this very matter. 

In siitra vi p i,’ ho lays down that the termiiituions t < 
and fe of the 3 rd person singular jMnaiiM ipudn ami 
dimmUpnda become, respectively, i and i. Tima, puuttfl, 
patxti: jmcatf, jKicac, and so on. He then meet* the 
objection that this siitra is superfluous because it has 
already been bid down by niitm ii. * 2 . that t between 
vowels is elided. » No " he Bays, - this sfitm is not super¬ 
fluous, because antra ii. * 2 . i, tKtl „f aniversal application. 
According lo it, such a medial t may oocasionally be 
retained* Blit by Lire present sftira the elision of* the 
/ of the 3 rd person singular is universally obligator\/ r 
He thou gov* on :— 


tat ltd 


’ _ v * c - iwaaffc driyata iti ci 

M«fi*rfrtrUuva*u hluItfm taihs tiddhir *a vim<t<lha» 
Mahdnlftrtm^v a, 
<fr*pite i ti cut. t^aitdidmffyn-hirUintm. AVfyaroifl 

' I 4lo not fpiote (lit a* I «ni not fit nnkKtnt cnr t„:„ ,i , 

*•*>*»• w - isscsiSi ; 
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That is to say, if forma such as jmettih. 
pnf.yidr. are observed, then, provided they occur in dialects 
other than MfiJmmstrl. there is no breach of this rule. It 
auelj ;t foru» be found; also in verses of Itirjasdkliara which 
should be in Miitmro?trf, then it is a case of inadvertence 
on his part, and the rules ore not to blame. 

The meaning of the words Sfukdnv/trt-prayojtfifn 
Mok&n is not quite clear. It may menu “verses in which 
Mnhiiristri should be used", or it may mean “ verse- 
passagea which therefore must be in Mahiirm?trl , 'iiib- 
does not throw much light on Professor Hillebruudts 
main contention that Saunumni is not restricted to prose. 
Bat the passage does show that even such a master of 
Prakrit as iliijaagkhni'a sometimes nodded* and that 
when a medial t occurs in tha cases referred to it Is. in 
MarkatidSya's opinion, a simple blunder. The point is 
worth noticing in editing Sanskrit plays. 

G. A. GniEttsos. 


Ail TO THE DATE OF THE PEUil'LCS 
Tile moot'd question of tht date of the i'cnplu^ of the 
Ertitkrauu Sett was again considered by Mr. J. Kennedy 
in tlie Journal of the Koval Asiatic Society for October, 
1 *|1 G, and he reached the conclusion that "the chief clue, 
is the mention of Mtilichos, whom the author . ■ , <c. l!'i 
calls the king of the Kahatmans”. and whoso reign, 
according to a Xabatenn inscription from Diner on the 
road between Damascus and Palmyra, may have ended in 
A.n, 75 or 7ti. the inscription being dated from the 
24th year of Ibis sou Dal id, corresponding to the month 
Ijarr of the year 410 according to the Homan, that is 
Selcucid, reckoning, consequently from May. a.T>. 09. 

Tbte Dabd or Zabd, son of Mali elms or Maliku, in 
further identified as the ruler overthrown by the Homans 
in the time of Trajan, A-it 105. The Malichas of the 
I^i'iptus is mentioned also by Josephus i_H (it's of the 
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Java, iii, 4, 2t as having aided Titus in his attack on 
Jerusalem A ti, 70. 

Further consideration of nit names of rulers given in 
the Pvriplua makes it tliflicu.lt, however, to fix upon 
A.n 75 or 7G os the exact data of that work. We can 
assume no more than that at some time before 7G its 
author paid duty at Maliku s port of Leukfi Koine on the 
Ked bea. While several names of rulers are given, their 
dates apparently do not coincide, and this may be 
attributed to the fact that the author gives us the 
record, not of one voyage, but of several, covering 
» period of at least three years ami perhaps many more. 
Tuder the conditions of navigation at that time it could 
not have been otherwise, For the outward journey from 
Egypt the mariners availed themselves n£ the etesjan 
winds, setting in at midsummer, which brought them to 
the Arabian Gulf in time to catch the trade winds across 
to the coast of India, whence they returned in December 
arifl had a southerly wind to carry them up tim Red Sea 
to their destination. Vi itliiu the same season none of 
their vessels could make the voyage from Egypt down 
the African eoa*t to ZmiKibar, that across the Indian 
Gcean to the GulT of Cambay and down the Malabar 
coast to Ceylon, and that along the southern coast of 
Arabia to the Persian Gulf and them;*' to the mouth of 
the Indus. The reign of a ruler to whom tribute was 
paid on one voyage might readily | lft v c terminated 
Without the knowledge of the author, whose venture 
another year was directed vise where. 


There are mentioned in the Ptriptus the following 
ralwfl;— ° 

Ch. 5: Zoscale-e, king of the people called Axumites 
He may be identified with the Za KakaEo of the 
Abyssinian Chronicle, whose dates fixed bv *alt a 
ceufury ago as a„ 76-SD may be accepted „ appro*- 
nmUiy correct 11 
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Cli. 19: Malichas, or Malika, king of the Nubatamns 
(mentioned by Josephus us active in AT k 70 r, tvhoffift oon 
Zabel, overthrown in a.D. 105, ruled at least until bis 
25th year, that ia from a d. SO or 81* and probably, 
according to the Dmer inscription, was ruling in a d. 75 
or 7i] p tliu year 410 oF the Sslsudd era, 

Ch* 22: Ghalrebus, vassal chief of Haphcmtis and 
Azanm, the dates of whose administration arc unknown. 

Ch. 23 : Chan bad. king of the Ho me rites and 
Sabaites* apparently a dynastic title held, according to 
inscriptions cited by G laser, by several monarchs during 
the first century. 

Ch. 23: The Finparors, which would seem to refer to 
a date early in the reign of one Homan emperor before 
the memory of his predecessor had faded, and which 
might therefore refer to Vespasian AD- {*9-79, Titus 
a.d. 79-81. and Domition A.ro 81- DO. 

Oh, 27: EL'toxina, king of the Frankincense Country. 
Also a dynastic title, according to inscriptions cited by 
it laser, lie Id hy several monarch* during the first century. 

Ch. 38: Parthian princes at war with each other. 
Referring apparently to the period after the death of 
Oondophares about A.ix 51 and before the definite 
occupation of the Indus delta by the Kuskan monarchy 
about A.D. 90* 

Ch. 41; Mamlifiros, king of A risen* Probably Nani bancs 
or Nutu banes, and to lie identified with the satrap Nalm- 
pana, whose accession may have been commemorated in 
the Snka era of A.i>. 73. 

Ch. 52: The elder Saragtoes, who had previously 
governed Calliona, Possibly Aftshta Satavahana Siita- 
knrnh the Andhra king, who ruled about A D. 42 -67. 

Ch, 52: San dares, who possessed Cal liens, Probably 
Sandora Sutakami, the Andhra king, whose reign of 
one year is places! hy Vincent- Smith us a.IX 84j but may 
reasonably be antedated ay far as a.d. 80. 1 he Purunic 
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liritsi dating from ulhoui the fourth century a,d b , do not 
entirely coincide an to the Andhra dytuifity* 

While several passages iei the Peri phi* suggest com¬ 
mercial and political conditions earlier than any of the 
foregoing dates (perhaps even m early m the Roman- 
Parthian war of a_d, 58-G2X the compilation of the text 
must fall between a,D, 70 and 89, It b equally clear 
that the author could not within the oame season have 
met JIalifcn T who died A-D* 75 \ Za Hakale, who liegon to 
reign a.d 70 ; Nahttp&xia, whose reign began aj>. 78 ; and 
Sun Jura, whose reign of one year came between a.d, SO and 
84* We have hare no joint mention of coincident reigns 
like that which gives the second Rock Edict of Asofcn 
such chronological importance. The Ptripf-w f must he 
considered as a compilation, parts of which were several 
year.i old when the finishing touches were put upon it, 
A satis Factory estimate of its date was offered by 
General M, R, Haig in his hidas Delta CoujUv^, p. 28: 
" The author made his voyages at various times between 
Q5 ami 75 or 80 a/b. The work was written in the last 
quarter of the first century A+!>/' To make allowance for 
lIic one-year reign of Sun Jam we might extend the 
period of the authors maritime activity m late as a.i>> 84- 
It sec ins out of tiie question to synchroaisso these various 
tnoimrchs for any single year, and equally out of the 
question for the author to have made their acquaintance 
in any single year. 

Wilfred II, Scroff, 


AN OBSCURE QUATRAIN IN BABUR'S MEMOIRS 
In these Meingipj f or the year DOG jut., which begun in 
July. 1500. pp. DO, D1 of Leyden Erakine's trails Inti on, 
there is mi account of a poetical contest between ltuhur 
and the poet Banal, Knnni, or fJinai. was the non of n „ 
architect, and from this circa instance he got or took the 
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name of Banal, which id Persian means a builder. He 
was a wit and a musician, as well as « poet, and I'V two 
jests on the famous ‘All S^er Xavai, one n practical joke, 
and the other n clever allusion tow supposed bodily defect, 
he incurred ‘All Sliers enmity. The consequence was 
that he had to leave Herat and to take refuge with 
Shall aim Klmii at Snniurqand. But when Babur retook 
Saiiinrqand, lianai aiu»; to him and was kindly received 
in spite of the suspicions of Qasiui Beg, one of Lei burs 
chief officers. Babur says that as Banal was a man of 
great knowledge, and Qosims charges were not proved, 
ho invited Inin to return from KcsU, whither Qualm had 
banished him. 

Buna! now addressed an wle to Blbur, and also sent 
hun a quatrain, representing his destitution. He had, he 
said, neither food nor clothes, and so could not show 
himself, or display his learning and genius. A leading 

word in the quatrain was umBmiil • winch taken bj 

itself means J velvet", but has other meanings when other 
words are appended. Une Mich qualifying expression is 
tin khwahfl t, which literally means " two bedfellows \ but 
which when added to tmiMtaif makes the phrase itutkhm d 
tin hhwdbti menu “two faces" or ‘the two sides of a stuff". 
It is tills wool moJAmif which causes perplexity, especially 
irn our two Turkl texts, the Bin insky and the Haidarnbndi, 
have wrongly* inudc the word into muhmal. Sec Ilminsky, 

p. tOT, and the llaidiirnbadi, p. 87, 

At p. 90 of the translation Eirekine lnw a valuable note 
which the accomplished French translator, M. I'avct de 
Ciiurteille, seems to have ignored. Ersfciue's note in aa 
follows t—- 

- 1 The merit of the verses depends upon nn untranslated 
able play of words in the original. The Persians and 
Hindustanis nro accustomed to divert themselves by 
ringing changes on their words, gkalkK malth, roll, hati 
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< Hindustani for n morsel of meat), etc. The perverted 
word tlie I'trsiaiis cull the iiwk'tt imd of llie proper term. 
The i nbkhmcl, or perversion of ghatih, grain, is nutlt'h, 
which happuns to signify u sort of reddish-coloured cotton, 
of which cloth Is manufactured. The poet, therefore, by 
saying that lie bus not ghah'h . grain, nor its niokfiyiri. 
mulch, cotton, gives to understand that lie has neither 
food nor clothing." 

Erakine, no doubt, got the above from the Persian Turk 
of Gauj who assisted him with the Turk! text of the 
.Memoirs, though possibly seme Uzlmga or the old Bombay 
scholar Multa Firur. (described by Maria Graham, who 
was afterwards Lady Oldocofcl) may have helped in the 
interpretation. See his Preface to the Memoirs, p. xi. 
It comes very near the correct explanation, but seems not 
to he quite correct, or at least not quite full enough* 
Erskine, perhaps, misread the word ns nxuhnml, as the 
inrkf copyists did, though Ida spelling it jut muM uno 
favours the view that he read it. correctly. The word 

«: nhmul which I 1 , de t'ourieille adopts, means 

obsolete, or of no signification, arid it also means a word 
without diacritical jtomte. So if the init ial and diacritical 
letter gha of ghullt i be changed into the undotted letter 


miw (m), we get maliu aL. which means nankeen. But 

if Erskine read the word rightly, he, or his teachers, did 
not, apparently, know the full force of the word moUimaL 
It ha* various meanings when used in conjunction with 
other words, though by itself it may only mean velvet. 
These various meanings are given in the Bulmr ‘Aim,, 
the Ghiflsu-ldorjhat in Vullsb.and in Johnson s edition of 
Richardson. Thus, a* we have seen dn khvabn 
means double velvet, or velvet through and through or 
- V niters Latin has it, " hoWicum ui^,uc facie* 
villosutn, and holoscrkum valdts villoaiim ", Vniters took 
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this from the BflMr 'Ajam, which, in its tuns, may have 
borrowed the explanation from the iilims L, which says 
(p r 407) that makhmal du kfonllxt is velvet which his 
pa$hm (hair) on two rides. It seems that this imkhmal 
is the word which Bauui used, and Babur understood, and 
that the poet meant to any that lie had neither grain nor 
velvet, 

M. P, de Courteilles explanation need not detain ns 
long. I [is note (vol. i, p, 1S8* of his translation ) has 
and he explains this by sjiying that 
tfallch means produce or provision, hut that it also has the 
little used, that is, miuhmat sense of clothing. But there 
does not appear to he any evidence that ghtdla ever means 
clothes. 

Babnr replied to Baiia i by a Tut hi fjualtain, in which 
he said that he would give him food, clothes, and 
a stipend. The grain, he said, shall lill your lsouse r 
anil the mahmal cover your body. Bairn i rejoined by 
a Turk! quatrain, in which he endeavoured to preserve 
Bftbura rhymes. It said that as Babur had given him so 
much fur an unmeaning or perverted word {muhlnal, nr 
according to my reading, wutibftinuf), what might lie not 
expect for using a correct (mastamal) word- Another 
poet objected to Banal's rhymes* and to his missing out 
the rtdTfi which Mr. Gibb translates by “pillion-rider ), 
and capped Banais lines by a quatrain in which ho 
preserved Babur's ridi/s. 

Though l think that Bantu used the word makknod on 
account of its meaning velvet, T am not sure if he did not 
also want to take advantage of the word mahnmL 

As Mr. Gibb points out in his HUtory of Ottoman 
Poetry, vol. I, D8, inaftmctf means an undotted letter. 
(iftalLi, graiin iNiing a word with a dotted initial letter, 

its muhiml would 1 st vr Ihu and I find in Richardson 

tliat 'tilha i]leans in Arabic a kind of vest. It seems to 
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me that this is more likely to Vie the word meant hy Banai 
than Ereki lie's mufrA, 

Banai was killed by the Persians, with whom Eabur 
woe then serving in the massacre of Qftirehl in 1512 , 

H. REVEKinGE- 


THE MONGOL TITLE TARKHAN 
Is it possible that there is a connexion between tins 
ancicEit Oriental title and the Etruscan proper name 
Tavcon or Turchou ? It i& an old tradition that the 
Etruscans came from Asia. See the + Eiieid, viii K G03 r 
and Heyne's Excursus thereon,, mid also the ^EneitJ. xi, 
727, for Tarchou, mid Blochmano* translation of the 
Ayin Akbnri T 364, and the T. Rasbitil, Denison Rosa and 
Ncy Elias, oo ami note. 

TVirchrm is evidently a variant of the proper name 
Tar quin. The Tanjihns were an Etruscan family, and’ 
their tombs have been discovered at Caere, as Mommsen 
states in chapter 9 of book i, 

IL Beveridge, 


AN UNKNOWN WORE BY LBN J1NS1 
Among the Idlest acquisitions of the British Museum 
there is a MS. (Or, TTG-t'i headed: "The momhilku of Abu 
X <>wills, i nterpreted I >y Ahu J FatU Ot h maii i bn J iuai. 1 K Tl le 
MS. consists of twenty leaves, and is thoroughly vocalised. 
I lie j Mien s itself, which is not among those published by 
tlie Into Professor Ahlwardt, is also found in the two 
MSS. of the Divan of Aim Xowfis, preserved in the smiic 
collection (Add. 19404 and 24948) T as well as in the 
printed edition (Cairo, UL 1277). All these volumes, 
however only give the statement that the poem was 
composed in honour of A! Fadld b, AJ Babi\ the vizier of 
itarun a I Ka*hid (see Urn Khallikum translated by 
l>e Slone, il p, 4119), The word manluUa does not 
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refer t<> the contents of the poem, but i* a technical term 
of prosody, describing an abridged form of (sec 

Frey tag, Dura tel lung, etc., p, 336). The commentary 
was written, as stated in the preface, in response to a real 
or tjrt.itions request by a pupil of tiie author who bad 
studied the pootn uiiik'r the famous grammarian Abu-1- 
Hasan Aliy b. Ahmad b. Abd al GhofEr of Baghdad < see 
Ibn Khalliqiiu, i. p. 379 ; Fitlgel. Qmnnnatixtlte Sehulen, 

p. 110). 

The MS. in question was eopicd by Othman It, Al 
llitjjjar. who finished his work on the 17th Habr ii, a.h. fi-SO 
(1281), tic prefaced bin work by a poem addressed to 
a certain J.laklm bill&h. These verses, however, neither 
refer to the poem nor to Ibn Jimufl commentary, but are 
morely a begging letter without any literary value. The 
writer complains that he is smitten hv the disease of 
poverty, and requests the /nfl'Dri (physician! lo give him 
u lieu ling draught. 

The condition of the MR, unfortunately, leaves much 
to lie desired. Of the main poem the leaves 4 to 11, 
IS to 19, 29 to 30, with their annotations, are missing, 
those gaps even interfering with Ibn Jinni'a notes on 
verses which arc extent. Many other passages, are 
defective in the middle as well us on the corners of the 
leaves. Tim commentary itself is primarily grammatical. 

Tim strangest feature of the work is that no record 
of it is found in any of the Arab books of reference. 
Neither Dm Khalliqfln not' the Dili fist in their articles 
on Ibn Jlrmi lii, p. 191), nor Il&jt Khalfa mention this 
commentary, and it therefore does not figure in the list of 
hi:-, writings given by FUlgvl (he., p. 2441. 

There is, of course, the possibility of the work "being 
considered pseud epigraph ic. Tins, however, is rendered 
improbable in the first instance by the colophon (as given 
above), to which the writer added the words tlini the work 
was copied from an original w ritten on papyrus and 
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collated to the utmost of hio nUilttj' (^LJ ^y. l^dsl' 

AjILJ 1 ^_S- Ifi-lij 4-n.~). Secondly, the 

author frequently quotes the opinion of bb above-named 
teacher in contradistinction to Ida own. Filially, there 
b no reason visible why so manifestly ]earned an author 
should have concealed his name. The authenticity of the 
work can, therefore, scarcely l>c doubted. 

The defective condition of tike MS, is a serious 
hindrance to it-i independent publication till another copy 
b discovered. It would, however, form a valuable adjunct 
to the publication of the remainder of Abu No was' poems 
yet inedited* 


H. HlltSCUFELD. 
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Sever™ of AsmiuxAtN 

1. History of the Patriarchs of the Coitec Church 

of Alexandria, Arabic text edited, translated, 
and uiiiioiiitod by B. Evetts. Parts 1—1A - In 
Patrologia Orkntaiia, Paris, 1904. 

2. lllSTOUIA pATRURCEtfU AlEX AN HEIN ARUM, Ed ill It 

Ciin. Fhf:u Setbold, F.-i.sc. I, IL In Corpus 
Scriptoriiiii Christiunoriim Oriental i urn* Bui rut, If*04. 

The history of the patriarchs of Alexandria by Severn* 
has long been known ns a valuable source for the history 
of Egypt under Muhammadan rule, though it now comes 
out in print for the lirst time- At the present rate of 
progress the publication will take several years to 
complete, and an an important part of the Muhammadan 
period 1ms already been covered u preliminary notice will 
not S)e a in ess. 

The patriarchs n* beads of the Coptic Church claim 
apostolic succession from St. Mark, Severus was bishop 
of Aflbmunain in Egypt, and flourished towards the end 
of the tenth century oi our era. He collects the live* of 
the whole patriarchal line from the evangelist down to 
hi* own time- His work Vms been continued to the 
twelfth century and provided with appendices to the 
nineteenth. He writes in Arabic because it had become 
the common Inn gunge of Egypt by his day. 

The published portion of the book cuds in the middle of 
the ninth century, each of the two editions stopping at 
precisely the same point. The book, up to here at least, 
is a compilation. In the part from the seventh century 
onwards, which alone concerns us, many. iE not all, the 
lives arc contemporary documents unaltered, it would 
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seem, otherwise than by having been translated into 
Arabic where the originals were in Coptic or in Greek. 
These Jives give more or less regularly certain particulars 
about each patriarch, such as how and when he was 
ejected, and how and when he died, and likewise an 
account of events in liis term of office. Some of the lives 
are mtteh longer proportionately than others. The 
authors were monks or priests, and naturally tell their 
story in such a way as to magnify the patriarchs and 
exalt the ( nurch. Considerable protiiiiirnw is given, 
therefore, to visions, miracles, and wonders. Little skill 
in composition is shown, and the narrative is often vague 
and un circumstantial and sometimes even pointless. The 
inequality of die lives, their bias, and their dullness and 
con fused tieas are obvious defects. Their great merit is 
the quantity of historical information they contain. The 
tone towards the patriarchs is uniformly too laudatory for 
any distinct portrait of their character to be formed, 
Almui the internal and external affairs of the Coptic 
. * Lurch, a good deni is to be learnt. The patriarch was 
not free from difficulties arming from the dislovalty or liia 
nwn followers, and had also to contend with heretics, 
I lie Utter included the Chillcedoniaim, members of the 
Oriental church of Constantinople, which still preserved 
a following in Egypt after the Arab conquest, and also 
some sects of native Christians, those mentioned most 
frequently being the Gammons and the liar sa nullan*, 
friendly relations with the Syrian Church of Antioch 
were maintained, and some kind of control, perhaps 
rather shadowy, was exercised over Urn churches of Nubiu, 
Abyssinia, and North Africa, 

Ono of the topics most constantly illustrated is the 
treat me nt of the native Christians by the Muhammadan*, 
troin a,, early date the sanction of the Muslim authorities 
or l io appointment of a patriarch was required and 
occasionally permission was refused or a bribe for it was 
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demanded. Sow and then Jluslim officials pleased for 
tlitt preferment of nominees by whom they had been 
suborned In sonic cases Christians of one tie nomination 
were given authority over those of another, » galling 
stiite of affairs, for nearly all the different sects listed one 
another cordially and none cared in any ease to submit 
to leaders other than its own, Several times patriarchs 
Wore arrested on charges (always false) of more or less 
serious offences. Occasionally they were imprisoned or lined 
or money was extorted from them. Now and then they 
were insulted and even subjected to personal violences. 
One of them was assailed in church with sword and knife 
and escaped by a miracle. Iho followers of a patriarch 
wrongfully accused of coining money were severely beaten 
before the charge was shown to be untrue. A bishop was 
flogged for helping a patriarch to evade arrest* Another 
on some other charge was cruelly beaten. Some of the 
governors and officials hated Christians, one of them in 
particular being anted a* harsh to them and overbearing. 
Others, however, were well disposed to them and treated 
them kindly. 

Cases of the desecration of churches and the profanation 
of paintings and images occurred. A general order for 
all crosses ill Egypt to be broken was issued, and was 
repeated after nn interval of u few years. Once the 
bishops were kept away for three years front their sees, 
and mice the liturgies of the Christian* were forbidden. 
Churches wore burnt now aud then in military and civil 
commotions. Duo hears of a church treasury being 
s»>|u entered, of marble columns being taken away from 
churches, of church plate having to be broken up to 
in ne 11 axes. 0 n the oth e r hand, the buildi n g or resto ra tion 
of churches was <piite frequent, sad we even hear of 
churches built by the order or a Muhammadan governor. 
Once or twice measures were taken against monks, and 
for a time now admissions to monastic orders were 
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forbidden. The Christians were burdened by Lhe con* 
atantly inc rearing pressure of taxation and by the severity 
of the measures tn ken to prevent evasion- They an (feted 
also from the mjustmo and the rapacity of the officials. 

On the whole the Christians were oppressed. When 
the details me examined it can lx; seen that- they sufficed 
partly on account of religions prejudice and partly for 
other reasons, A question worth carefully considering 
would Iks whether the Muhammadan government at any 
time mode a direct, attack upon the Christian religion. 
Severn# gives some ground for supposing that during the 
first half of the eighth century some!hing \u the nature 
of a regular religious persecution was attempted. The 
persecution, if there was one, was in any ease of a mild 
typo. The Coptic Church does* not claim a single martyr 
during the period* and there is no record of trials or 
punishments for matters of faith. 

Christians became subject to ti poll-tax from which 
Muhammadans were exempt, mid they were disqualified 
also for some public offices. According to Severue, the 
special tax was introduced by 'Umar ihn 'A bd el J A/i/i. 
Some change must, however, have occur ltd subsequently, 
fur it appears that I la ft ibn el Walid a few years later 
ordered that the poll-tax should not be levied on Muslims, 
and hence it is evident that at the time of the order 
converts to Islliu were paving it. At the beginning of 
the Abbas id period an order from the Klialif, general 
throughout his dominions, exempted converts from the 
poll-tax, and there is no mention of a change afterwards. 
An obscure passage shows that 1 1'roar ihn AW d 
made some rule about officials which prevented Christians 
holding posts that had been open to them before. In 
huth ways strong inducement to Christian* to become 
Muhammadans was olFercti and it can he Seen three or 
four times that conversions on a large aerie took pbee in 
consequence. 
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Civil warfare raged in Egypt Almost continuously 
throughout the reign of El Ma’uiiln, and some idea iu 
given of the miserable condition to which the people were 
reduced thereby. Now and then Muhammad ana of 
distinction come in for notice, generally of a cursory hind, 
their character being summed up in a word or two. Of 
the Arabs little good is said. As a rule tho principal 
feature attributed to them h their love of money mid 
their greed, Hit-hum and El Ma'mfoj, however, are 
commended, and the remarks about AUi el Aziz suggest 
a favourable impression, AbA ‘Aim and Ibn Jahir, who 
were Persians, arc well spoken of. 

The flight of MarwAn into Egypt and his pursuit by 
the Abhaslds are described at length. The account of the 
general circumstances, though rather confused, is detailed, 
and helps to explain what, took place, 'the writer hero 
wjis aiL eye-witness of some of the dosing scenes in the 
tragedy of Ilia lost of the tfmaiyad Khalifs and relates 
wlmt lie himself beheld. MarwAu was undecided what to 
do. and vainly hoped by Hun-1 ike wasting of the country 
in stop his relentless pursuers. Otic sees him on the 
western side of the Nile sheltered by the rii er umid-st 
a rabble of fugitives, his enemies gathering in increasing 
i mm bo rs on the opposite shore and hurling ^ l:S ucioss 
tho water, Fustftt, which he had tired, burning or burnt, 
A rare life-like picture of this event is given. To the 
narrator, tin; overthrow td MurivAn meant the defeat and 
downfall of the Arabs, particularly those of Q umiak, and 
the victors, whom he always calls Ivhnra&Aniylu, stood for 
a different race. In effect, the triumph of the Abbasids 
aver the Uinaiyads implied that the Arabs bad been 
overcome by the Persians. It is worth noting that It 
appeared so clearly in this light to an independent 
observer m the lime. 

A story of a mi rad o helps one lu see how the Aralw 
from the desert had crowded to Egypt in the early part 
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of thft second century of the Hijrnk Certain facts us to 
the nationality of various officials at different times 
emerge, together with a detail or two as to the revenue 
and some particulars of the administration, An invasion 
of Kg) T pt Uy the Nubians in the second century, not 
mentioned by the Muhammadan authors, h recorded. 
There arc a couple of passage# having some bearing upon 
the progress of the Arabic language in Egypt. Miscel¬ 
laneous items of information concerning Egyptian history 
and now and then that of countries outside occur. 

When one considers how little the Muhammadan 
writers tell us concerning the history of Egypt in the 
period in question, how late the earliest of them wrote, 
and bow different ts their point of view, the importance 
of Seveins is realised, 

Mr, Evetts 1 edition is based upon seven MSS., the 
principal variants being given in footnotes. The text 
lias hardly any vowels, but vocalization is unnecessary 
owing to the translation, which is concurrent with the 
text and occupies the lower half of the page, a convenient 
arrangement- Further notes on the text concerning 
difficult passages arc promised, together with other useful 
matter—a catalogue oE the patriarch* and governors, 
indices* and a list of Arabic ecetoiioptical terms taken 
from other languages. The general get up of tlie book is 
excellent. The Arabic types, designed and enL specially 
for the Fatroiogia, are elegant and clear. The editor 
has evidently been lavish of his pains. Misprints are 
extremely rare. All difficulties have been faced and 
grappled with, and many problems ha vs been solved and 
oWumi. s removed. The translation, while faithful, is m 
gxid and well-chosen English. Altogether ihe edition is an 
excellent one, of a kind that ia not often produced, and 
when it is completed will leave no room for any other. 

Mr,'Seybald's edition is a humbler work. He mentions 
nine MSS. as having been consulted, but the variants 
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given are not many, and the readings of doubtful j>(iwagcs 
are generally inferior to those given by Mr. Evctts, Few* 
vowels are indicated and the notes give little help. Such 
•m edition need not cost a great deal of trouble to the 
editor, for nearly all the difficulties are left to the 
reader. 

When there are bo many Arabic texts still requiring 
publication, it is unfortunate that two editions of the 
same should come out at the same time, otic of which is so 
manifestly beneath the quality of the other and adds so 
little to it that it represents a waste of labour. 

Points of detail are noticed in the following:— 

He mark# on t!m TaU» 

E< vetts) 226. For Habib read Iiubaib. This correction 
should be made throughout. The valley was called after 
Hubatb ibn MughfiU well-known ealiabL See e.g. Taqiit, 
4. 880. This name in the life of Benjamin suggests that 
tire life may lie rather late, 

Sfeybold) 10G. 17. For »Ju~l read •Jii-' with E 

E. 228, <«>U t translated "he dammed it up". Is there 

any authority for such a meaning, and even if there is, 
what could be the event referred to? S, 107 reads 

<oL,, but the difficulty is equally great, unless there is 

some place of this name. In any caws it might have been 
well to have indicated in the translation that- there is 
a difficulty In the test here. 



% 229. All the USE read jU'. Mr. Evett alter* 

"eight” to ‘'three” without showing in the translation 
that there is any doubt about the reading. Of course. 
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"eight” must be wtoog historically, but it seems likely 
that it is the author who is in error. Possibly coses of 
this sort will be dealt with in the iinal notes, 

S. 107, 8, oread a_J1 with K. 

E. 237. For I read ,1 j+\. 

263. The passage about the burning is obscure. It 
fs suggested that the meaning is that the bishops were 
sent to Sakha on account of son nr people there whom the 
local officials (not necessarily derks) had condemned to be 
burnt H The bishops were directed to look into their 
crime * . . they put their case right and they were 
pardoned from burning,” 

K 263. proposed as a substitute for the un¬ 
intelligible seems to require too wide a departure 

from the text 

H. 266 Aji..,. €~ and S. 125, IE * 

E. 270 Jjl and S. 127. 17 J^l. 

In these two last passages Lhe editors differ as to the 
readings of the original MSS. 

S, 13 i>. 21. 1 ' UJ ^. R read s 1 Uj L wh ich seems 

evidently right, and does not indicate any other reading 
in the MSS. 

S* 166. 8. For teud j 

S P 142. 22. For read <Li£ j. 

K r 311* wl*^ 1 rather " followers" than "friends M . 
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E. 322. ''mutilated"; Bead “emiratinUd * 

E. 327, “removed". The meaning seems to he 

‘ effaced”. See Dozy, Suppl 

a 158. II. For <U read with E. 

E. 342. The text gays nothing nlmut ,J striking his 
father on the face and head with his dead body , and the 
idea appears to be rather ridiculous. What it says is, 
-after they had first ripped °P en !lis bcli - v and slruck 
therewith the face mid liend of his lather. Flic meaning, 
though expressed ungrammatically, seems plain, 

E. 349. For jtj read jlj, S. is content with the 

impossible A list of the family of Abd cl ‘Aziz is 

given by lbn Su'd, v, 1T5. 

E. 359. C ■ S/U + Perhaps the right reading may be 

t;r. ^>UV) Jf 4' *>• <s^* in 

s„ without the hanixah, makes no sense. 

S, 173. K 371 properly corrects to 

S. 174. 6. La meaningless, 

E, :i73. For read <t*ii , " his wrongdoing” 

E. 374. For Wadi read Wadi; so also 345, 3Gf>, For 
Xasir rend Xusair. 

E, 888. tlj j\ ■ This should apparently l»o read 
v 2 , ? jU. See Becker in Id&wi, Btl, ii, 363. 
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E, 39-S. For some reason the references to tiie pages 
of the principal MS, become intermittent after thus [joint, 
mul are discoiitilined altogether in the nest part, 

E, 399. Thu reading and the translation, “the 

tribe of Al-Kais,” do not seem to be justifiable, it can 
hardly l«s supposed that Qaig worshipped idoU at this time. 

E. 399. j-- This ought probably to he read 

&& 111 tlit; MSS,, he. 14 this happened iti the year [4]G4 and 
[the Muhammadan year I]30" Seybold is can tent to 

print nonsense here, and by suppressing t yS'$*3 without 

n note makes it impassible to restore the moaning from 
his edition. 


EL 4Ii P 4iJl& , impale lib body*" The meaning seems 

to be ‘ crucify him f \ 

E. 41-1. For El AawM read El Asivod. 

El 432, 438. 4t8 r Aii-NuzahAt* It seems likely that 
the right reading Lr JMhiit, Khalij Buh&h is mentioned 

by Kindi (270) in Bach a way us to show that it was on 

the same Side of the Xih* rm Jbsab and not far distant, 

S, reads (200. 20) ul *^ mid i203, 7. 10; 203. 3) 


p on the authority of a single MS,, but does not 

allow' whether there is any ground lor preferring the 
latter, 

** 

E. 432. SAt* Aiimuiiminn ,+ is not a happy rendering 
of thb word; " equipment" might l>e better, 

E, 437, For HUmtharah read Kauthar. S, reads jJi*', 
foul neither editor indicates any variation from the MSS^ 
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K 440. jlj, '• Rnyia." Rend jlj with S. 204. 

E. 4H. T3i*j right reading seems to be 

j j - A and according to S. 204 this (in the ace.) i» 

actually given by one MS., mid iu the others the pointing 
of only one letter has to be mile red to arrive at the 

same sense, for would be equally admissible, 

j jJ) 03 printed IfV Mr. Evetts, would not bo toirtct 

[or Persians, and 11 r + Soy bold V fie*™ to'have 

nothing to warrant it. It is contrary to probability that 
MnrwAzi bud a body of Persians with him. On the Other 
hand, MarwAn stood for Quraish particularly. 

E, 480, Jl And Ab(t Muslim was culled his uncle, 11 The 
meaning seams to be tl it ih said that. Ahu Muslim was his 
uncle Cf. +l nephew of Abb Muslim (178). 

£514. «E1 Larson of El Fodh" This emendation 
of the impossible UbStfa cUhiulnh is probably correct in 
that it refers to the right individual but it is hard to see 
hmv so great a corruption can I^iva taken place in all the 
MSS. Probably the original read “Laith Ld Dsnilah # 
fcl 541, El Ma muii. Tlio gross perversion of fact here 
La curtails, and an instance <>[ how little the lives can bo 
trusted for external affairs. 

E. 544. For Jladlajnh read Mudlsj. 

EL 55 G, For read 

E. 597. Nfttyua. The same place is rendered elsewhere 
Niciu (&g. 227, 243). 

li. G00, Ilm el A, hat. Tills in the Ihn AahiU of Arab 
authors. See e.g. Kindi, 502. 
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H, 80 L Death put an end to their sufferings.” The 
hid Lining required by the contest seems la ha M they were 
fib the point of death”. 

EL GOB. For TandA perhaps read Tidu + 

K. fiQ9 + Whether these words will 

bear the moaning assigned to them or not, the reading of 

S. seems to be the right one— 4 tlic reason 

t>t their rebellion was the tyranny of the two overseers of 
taxes to them, their excessive corruption and their 
harshness/’ 

A. H. G. 


COSTKIHUTION A l/HlSTtiIHE EOONOXIQUE D’UmMA. Pur 
k Dr. G. CostsmaUp cleve diplomede TEcole Pratique 
des Hantes Etudes. Bibliatheqtic de PEcole des Hautcs 
Etudes. Faria: Champion. 1915. 

The importance of tills formerly unknown town of 
Uinnia (if the reading he correct 1 ) increases as time goes 
on. As Is now well known, it is represented by the 
Babylonian rain-mounds bearing the Arabic name of 
Jokha, which is evidently an early transcription of its 
old ideographic name GLhilnt. 

The work consists of the copies and translations of 
100 tablets he longing to t lie EcoJc pratique des I tauten 
Etudes, acquired m 191^, by the recommendation of 
l roEcsser Scheil, to ^fve as practice-tablets for the 
stud cuts of the school in reading Babylonian inscriptions. 
The copies here given are good, though somewhat con¬ 
vention al + 

A few pages are devoted to the part played by TTinnia 
in Babylonian history, from which it would seem that 


* * L ' fl IMf**""' Tahiti - *fiht (AiinkSocirtv 

Motidgnphi, voL Jirij, pp, Tii-nlL 
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the earliest known ruler was named Snru^i, as 
cdmiaiinicjU'^l by Professor Schcih Oihera have IksiIii 
communicated by ThuroaH-DaOgiti, Schcil, Gen ou ill tic, 
and the author. They number about seventeen, and are 
set down as having reigned between 2850 and 2188 UX\ 

In the main, those Lexts are somewhat commonplace, 
as tliey deal with the delivery of what may he railed 
farm-produce, like so many of the teats, of that period, 
not only from Umiuii, hut also from the other chief cities 
of Babylonia. Live-stock form the subject of seven 
tablets, plaited work or the means of producing such 
work arc mentioned on foitr, woven stuils are referred to 
by four, copper and copper vessels are the subjects of 
seven, etc. The following example will give an idea uf 
the nature of one of the shorter inscriptions tp. 3);— 

«0 10 8 4 x CO Ze-tjnr- 78 (jay 240 tja d’orge, 
Imgal incsure royale, 

se-bti ration du Is5tai1 de D.- 




StiJmmi, 

du Hints tiki Ah- t arc raais dv 

P(ip-it'£; 
celii fnit inois. 

Da In part da ITr^l.+Nt- 
yun, 

lAi&al en a pris 
Hy raison. 

Gatt- Ahdoo oh pour lit 2* fois, 
Gitn-har & ito ravage 

(IX 41,) 

Seal 

I/ftffal-ff ii-sar L wjal-y %lsar 

duh-mir scribe 

d <t (ii U L f l -azaj-gii-n i. fils dt L ugcd-ii zag-ya -ti*- 
TMa is thft date corresponding with the 2Slli in the 
Dungi-li&t at Philadelphia It is regarded as Ihingia 
34th year by Rad an, owing, apparently, at least partly. 
mi. 55 


it u uP-fa iUt j*ap 

it u-hi tin $-dni 
ki]-Ur-diug!r-Xf^itn 
ta 

IL fatrba-H 


77i Tt ct-dit J-kam 
hay'~ki ha-hut 


i 
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to the gap In the list, between the obverse and the 
revere 

A lew words identifyirig the dates would have been 
welcomed by students and those who Cannot carry hi 
their head* such copious details as they represent. 

On the whole, the transcriptions and translations are 
well done, but it is more than doubtful whether the 
i le Le rini i in fcive pre ri xes (d i wj i t\ ' 1 god , J F e tc .) we re pro- 
iiomiced when the names were uttered. An attempt 
might also have l>een made to give the pronunciation of 
the Sumerian numerals rather than represent them, In 
the transcript bus, hy the usual modern (Arabic) numernla. 

The work, however, is a valuable contribution to the 
study, ami well done. There are sections upon the art of 
Urn mo, the calendar in use, and on the content* of the 
tablets. We shall probably have still mure important 
contributions to our knowledge of Assyro-EahyIonian 
texts and literature from Dr. Couicnau, 

T, il Pjnches. 


The Text or the Ou* Testament. By EftoCAKn 
X4YILUE, LLR f etc,, Professor of the University of 
Geneva, The Schweidi Lectures, 1915, PuWfailed 
for the British Academy hy Humphrey Milford. 
1916. 

As the author states* in the Preface, this work is 
ii further development of the idem* which ho put forward 
in 3sis book, AtvlnwltKfff of the Old Testament. 

Tlia earl teat of the hooka of the Old Testament, he goes 
cm to say, ■were written m Babylonian cuneiform, and 
the later books In Aramaic. 11 Their present form was 
given to Lhein when the rabbis turned the books into 
the vernacular of Jerusalem, to which ci new script, the 
square Hebrew, deri ved twin Aramaic, was adapted. The 
Judaic dialect, written wit it that alphabet, is what We 
call Hebrew/" 
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This and other statements have naturally been 
recognized oh dost roving the * p Higher Criticism" by 
cutting away its very foundations, for instead of the use 
of certain words and phrases in the various Imuks being 
due to the authors, it must be due tn the traiiskiur& who 
tnay have dealt with the various sections of each book. 1 

It is impossible to deal with all the points dealt with 
in this closely-reasoned monograph, but & typical example 
oE NaviUfiH arguments will be found in his treatment >»f 
the blessing of Joseph's sons by Jacob <pp. 10, 11 >, The 
author notices the simplicity of the language, so beautiful 
and natural in its *' oneUMa" (so to »y) through out. 
Yet this gern of consistent Hebrew literary composition 
is divided by the ,J Higher Critics ri into what have been 
called aS snippets ", JahvM and EJuhist, according as the 
sentences or phrases contained specifically Jahvist or 
Elohist words or names. 

Even ardent admirers of the Higher Criticism, on 
reading certain of the arguments of a book like this, 
must feel constrained to admit that nil is not well with 
their theories, and that their enthusiasm has in certain 
cases been allowed to obscure their common-sense. 
Whether Professor XaviUe’s theory will prove, in the 
end, its supremacy nver the many very noteworthy 
contentions of the Higher Critics** however, remains to 
!hj seen. 

Professor Navillo contends that the literary language 
of Palestine in the time when Abraham entered the 
country was +F Babylonian cuneiform" (p-36), Thai the 
■tfripf was Babylon inti cuneiform seems to be exceedingly 
probable, but did all the literary lights of the land use 
only the Babylonian language i In writing to Pharaoh's 
*eribe at Td-ul-A mania. they certainly used the Baby¬ 
lonian. hut in most cases it is Babylonian written by 

1 8ca iIid nwllwtof Frofsfc*Qf XtwUV* rtjjly l<> f’rAfaaor CreswnwiB, 
H> m, ISA. 
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people not familiar with it as with their mother-tongue_ 

indeed, ihe only really satisfactory section of the Tel-ai- 
Aumrm letters is that from Babylonia, for in these alone 
have the language and the writing the true Babylonian 
stamp. 

Far be it from me, however, to contend that this 
eoimtitutea a real difficulty to the acceptance at Profea^r 
Niivilie's theory« The Pentateuch may have been written 
by on&{ Moses, says Professor Naville) who could speak, 
mid therefore write, Akkadian like his mother-tongue* 
But is it not more probable p whilst using the 
cuneiform script,, ha wrote in hk own language ? In 
the tenth chapter ot tfeuesis the name of Nimrod 
fa lengthening and a shortening, and rt mutilation of 
Aitmr-qdak or Merodach), And the placing of Babel 
(Babylon) br^t, point to a Babylonian source* but why 
lm%e wo Kreeh instead of Uruck, and still more striking, 
4, a In eh mislead of Niliur or Nippur? Aealitir, again, 
in.’s tend of Aasur, paints to a Babylonian source,, for 
in the Babylonian (Akkadian) dialect 3 and sh were 
reproduced more in Hebrew—the Assyrian# seem to 
have reversed this, and pronounced a/t and e r 

Jfaturally the alienee of any script of the nature of 
whab might be called prehistoric Phoenician +r is a strong 
argument in Professor Navi He's Contention, at least a- far 
uh the writing is concerned, 

Uqv? and when the Fhrcnkian alphabet grew, we do 
not know, blit it inu^t have Conic into existence, as 
Professor Seville contends, at a comparatively late date, 
and we may imagine Unit it is a Palestinian—not 
udCe^arily Phuui id an—production* Indeed, it may have 
Ifcmu suggested to the first users by the Sumera-Akkadian 
cuneiform script which, hi countries where Egyptian was 
not ■ use ^ 1 sway. One example only may have 

eufficed tn ^tirt the invention to n successful develop- 
iiieut, and that example may have been, as likely as not, 
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the first letter of the alphabet —the letter ri£?p/* t ij-, in 
line cuneiform dl/w, iJ «i os," here represented by 
the animal 1 * head* JklJi has been described as a tent 
with the peg for fixing it to the ground, gimtl was 
probably the picture of a camel, dnldh was the triangular 
opening of a tent- 11 door and so forth. The genius of 
one practical man it probably was which cleared away 
the cumbersome script of Babylonia, and produced the 
parent of our modem alphabets. 

The missing link* may never be found, but the “ Higher 
Criticism” will always nave to reckon with Professor 
Navi He a theory of the translation of the Hebrew fierip- 
t liras, which accounts for all the peculiarities of language 
which scholars have ever found therein, without cutting 
the sacred books up into ** snippets 

T. G. Pinches, 


BanoAlak IteflLh: fhatium IUU(J. 2sbI - Kariiam)as 
Vaxdyoi’aduyay JKAJSfT. Calcutta: Bengal Medical 
Library, 1321 (1014). pp. [>], 10, 27, 326 ; 31 plates, 
R. 2 *8. 

PllAtlS UUDRi : FRAT1IAH MI AG, Sul - RakHALUAS 
VASiDVOPADMrlY Calcutta: Bengal Medical 

Library, 1322 (1015). pp, [3] p 15 P [1], 220, 16; 
20 plates. R ± 

Mr. Kukhaldas Banerji. late assistant in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, mid recently appointed to succeed 
Mr. B. It. Bhandarkar as Superintendent of the Western 
Glide in the A rdi Ecological Survey, is one of the tiesL 
known Indian workers in the field of epigraphy and 
numismatics. Ills ,J Studies in Ancient Indian History ,r 
(fmlum Antiqmry t 1 DOS), his paper on L The Palu Kings 
of Bengal'* (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
ID 15). and other writings in Englisit are characterized by 
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an open mind aiid the employment of sound methods mu) 
reliable material % The two volumes of which the titles 
arti glvcsn above should not be parsed over in this Journal 
simply because they are written in the author** native 
Bengali. It is, indeed, a gratifying fact that the modern 
devotion of Bengali writers to their own language should 
cover the production of works having 50 strictly sober and 
methodical a character. 

Mr Jhmerji’* style is simple and entirely matter of fact, 
mole so, indeed, than would 1^ expected in nn English 
wort trenting of the same subjects His statements are 
supported by constant citations of standard works on 
Indian numismatics, epigraphy, and history, and of the 
Orientalist journals. There is no expat iarion or literary 
pose, which indeed would be quite out of place where tho 
unite rial consists almost entirely of i in personal facts 
gleaned from records on stone or coinage. Early Indian 
history is still, and perhaps will always remain, a patch- 
work of externa] facts; and even the possibility of piecing 
it together at all satisfactorily seemed doubtful until the 
publication of Mr. Vincent Smith's well-known work* 

I lie history of Bengal in toy consecutive senile really 
commences with the Baki dynasty In the eighth century 
A4>. Consequently the hist sLx chapters of Mr. B&nerjia 
work (pp. 1—137) comprise mainly, a* lie himself indicates 
In his Preface* the general history of India with a few 
scattered notices of Bengal. The tirsl chapter den la with 
pre-history down to the Stone Age* taking note of the 
chtpped Hints which have come to light in Bengal. In 
1 it* »'touil chapter we trace the evidence of connexions 
between pro**Aryan t Dntvidlm,} India ami the M«opo- 
t>un tan kingdoms, the first appearance of Indn-Kuropea.ua 
n« connexion with the Muanru and Knssitcs) in that 
re-ion, the othnoiogicai character (mixed Lira vidian and 
.Mongolian) of the population of Bengal. and the earliest 
reference® m Sanskrit litomturc 
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lliudfin tjana Dharmas rt l ret, Me.) thereto, A n interest ing 
Babylonian seal of about 2000 discovered in Central 
India, i* cited and illustrated, Chapter ill deals with 
the Maury os, £akas,aud Kushans. marshalling the evidence, 
chiefly numismatic, for the extension of the sovereignty 
of the two last into Bengal, Mr. Ltmerji ascribes the 
rise of the Niujiins Lo & reaction of non-Aryan elements 
against the Aryan domination. The fall of the Maury a* 
is" dated 1SB u.c. The following period is. as regards 
Bengal, extremely obscure. The Guptas of Magadha no 
doubt persisted, but they exercised no wide dominion. 
About the end of the third century -A.D. a certain Candru- 
vrrnnan of Puakaraija, in the Rajputana desert, extended 
his sway over all Northern India I an inscription cf his 
is found in Biinkunv in Bengal. 

Chapters iv and v treat of the Imperial Guplas, who 
originated in Magadha, and their successors, whose rule 
was confined to Eastern India. Ah regards the latter, 
Mr. Bnnerji truces their origin flout Gov indugupla, second 
son of Caodragupltt II. and considers that the rise of 
Lhe M auk hart kingdom of lvanauj was mom or less 
contemporaneous. Hu holds that the numismatic evidence 
connects Susanku, or \aretidrsgupU i Sareiidnuiitv a i, 
through the Magadha family, with the Imperial Guptas. 
The circumstance* of the time of Hat-savardbana ore 
treated with sonic fulness. The LiufM.ii of Grahavanwnn 
mid subsequently of KAjyavattlbana* the story of whose 
treacherous murder Mr. Banviji distrusts, is ascribed to 
a combination of two Gupta powers, the Guptas of M&lava 
ii iid >ustinka. 

TSie end of the seventh century n.C. wild the eiiriy part 
0 f the eolith was a time of confusion in India* marked hy 
xi bs^iuuKn^ of interference on the putt of South Indimi 
powers, lliLstmkiitas and others, in the aihiiiftof the ^urtli. 
To this period belongs Ya^ovammn of KAnnuj. and even 
the Kashmir sovtircig]^ (Lalii&ditya and others) extended 
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their influence eastwards, Cl tap ter vJ,entitled "Sovereignty 
m Abeyance ( drujakaid), contains also n discussion of 
the legendary importation of five Brahman families into 
Bengal by a king AdiMra. The store, which 1ms been 
iiuidh diseased. U also treated in an appendix dealing 
mth th ® fi'stotieal value of the KiUatattra. or caiit*4x*k. 

In chapters vii (Rise of the Pals lions,.), vlii fl-eutl of 
the Um-janw and Kastrakutss), is (Second Pak Empire), 
x (Full of the Pula Dynasty), si (Sena Dynasty), xii 
(Mosulman Conquest) Mr. Banorji is tjuite on his own 
grouml. The epigrapJiical material begins to be plentiful, 
«nd Mr. Banerji makes abundant use of it. There are 
aleo some references, hardly reliable, In Tamna tint's 
Tibetan history of Buddhism, It is clear that the 
founders of the Pfila dynasty, Gopak and Dbarmapila, 
had n hard struggle with their B4?lraku$a and Gurjani- 
I ratiharn enemies, It was the rivalry of the two latter 
that chiefly assisted them ; but it had for India in general 
ft much greater importance, os the Hi^trakutaa, out of fear 
of the Gurjutaa. encouraged the early Musa] man imomK 
j) mbene<1 [) y the Struggles with the Pratiharu Gurjaras of 
Kanauj. the first Pain dynasty ended with Vigmhapala II, 
in whoso time we bear of KAmboja (Tibeto-Burmau) rulers 
m ■'° rthcni Bftn S»l* Mahipfila I (second half of the 
tenth century A.D.), the son of Vigrahupfdu H reston-d 
the dynasty At this period the great powc* of South 
Iftdm. Calnkyas of Kalyin, Kdacum, Colas, and 
others inake invasions into HindusUm, and soon there 
oiium. he tune of the Musalinan inroads of Mahmud of 

P 7 rf, ,l “ folIoflro **- The fall 0 f the Pal a house 
T complete <iUl the end of tbs olcvcnLh century a.D. 

* pat™, „t literature, i» ti,t> 

Mr S4i. ,, '”’° Sr “ P ^ Pr °'" SOr B " W “ d ‘T 

In appemiicea » the varioas chapters Mr. Bauciji gives 
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genealogies or discusses portico In r matters, such as ‘ the 
historical value of the Kuhi&ivtm" (ch. vi) and 14 the 
£iira dynasty" (oh. ix}. lie supplies a full index of 
proper names. The thirty-one pistes in the volume are 
ill nitrations of archaeology, sculpture, epigraphy t and 
numismatics. 

If we might make a suggestion in view of a re-edition 
i*F this excellent work, we would suggest that the precise 
inferences to the place and date of the discovery of the 
materials cited in evidence should be relegated to notes, 
where they will less Interrupt the course of the narrative. 

Ptuciti m udni is another w ork of a strictly sclent die 
character. Its chief appeal is to specialists m nuinisinatics, 
in view ►-■£ whom we may lake note of the contents, which 
are as follows :—- 

Chapter i, L ' Earliest Indian Coins " {with classifications, 
tables of weights, and citations of literary authorities* 
Quintus Cortina, Van ini, Buddhist authorities, modem 
writers)* 

Chapter ii, Foreign Coins In Early India M (Lydian, 
Babylonian* Achnnneiiid standards, Persian, Greek, Oiw 
Bactrisin, and other coins). 

Chapter in, “Coins of Greek kings ' (considerations of 
types and relative dates). 

Chapter Sv, 11 Coins of Saha kings, 1 

Chapter v, 14 Coins of Kush an kings." 

Mr. Baiieiji has here an interesting distil pm ion of the 
history of the Knnifka dynasty. He holds that the 
Kaui&ka of the year 41 is the satire as in the earlier 
inscriptions, and that Hrivinka's rule, so far as it was 
contemporary, was confined to the eastern portion of the 
empire centring upon Mathura* In the later generations 
he admits a second Kunlska and a second and third 
Yftaudeva. 

Chapter vi, 11 Coins uf the Janapmla king and of the 
yana$* f 
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Chapter vii, “ Coins of the Guptas." 

Chapter viii, "Sannwtm and Milava Coins" (the 
K^atmfMLS). 

Chapter is, “Early South Indian Coins' 1 (Andhra*, 
Bodhi kings, Kotigudei*, Colas. Pal lavas. Ciilukya*. 
KrViumlwtH, Yndavos, Vijayanagnr). 

l hopter x, “ImiuitioiiN of .So^mrian Coins” r I Innas, etc,). 

Chapter xi, " Mediaeval Coins of Hindustan'' (Western). 

Chapter xii t Ditto (M&dhyodeia), 

Tiie text is accompanied by twenty plates, with 
descriptions of the coins, and an index of names, ft 
■mist he admitted that in respect of clearness the 
printing of the plates leaves something to be desired. 

This volume may he cordially recommended to the 
attention of specialists. The author, ns late superintendent 
of the Coin Department in the Indian Museum, writes 
with full competence, and his statements are supported 
by constant reference to the literature. 

F. W. Thomas. 


Dr hi IiDHISTITiCHR X(1N (SESCflETST SAAR CEGKVEN3 I>Ett 

1 alt-L i runiTUGn. Door Maui a Ellsauetii Luuus 
van Goo it. Leiden, lp 1 5 . pp. viii + [2], 247-f [l]; 

2 plates, with pp. [1], 5 0 f - Sidlir.gcn ", 

Miss Luliu* van Goar's work was undertaken as a thesis 
for the degree of doctor in the University of Uiden, where 
shv had the advantage of studying with the late frofeasor 
•Speijor and after his lamented death in lpu with hie 

fTT?- ***** J ‘ Ph - Vogel. She also acknowledges 
indebtedness for much help from Emeritus Professor H, 

em. in w loin our Oriental studies have recently lost 
a ven table patriarch. 

The feminine portion of the Buddhist cornmunitv has 
Wn made the subject of special study both h v ' Mrs . 
Rhys Davids nnd by Mrs. Bode, who published in the 
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Transactiona of the London Congress (1013, vol, L 
pp 341 -61 > arfcielea having the common title W omen 
Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation Mrs- Bodes 
paper, which gives in Pall text And translation—from the 
commentary on the Xikdy & — the legends of 

thirteen JVicrlJ mentioned in that text, wan printed at 
length in this Journal for 1S93. Mrs, 1th,ys Davids has. 
since (1000) issued under the title J Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists, L — Baal ms of the Sisters a spirited 

translation of the Therl-tfltha with introduction a giving 
the legends (from the commentary), which are alw 
contemplated in the, free, translation. l>r + Neumann s 
■German version (Them* and Thcri-grUh u) f rather literal 
an ! independent of the commentary, appeared in 1899. 
Mias vau Goor has made full use of these predecessors, 
with especial appreciation of our esteemed English 
colleagues. The Buddhist nun ia there fore secure of 
a sympathetic regard, 

Buddha is skated to have consented reluctantly p and 
only at the intercession of his favourite disciple Atmnda. 
to the admission of women into his order; and this 
though he agreed that they could attain all the degrees 
of sanctity up to Arlmtshfp* He said that hut for thi* 
concession the order would have lasted 1,000 years, 
whereas it would nOW lj« limited to 500. Tt h indeed 
plain that whoever founds a religious organiaation 
admitting, and even distributing, individuals under the 
titles of men and women has in fact come to terms with 
the world. But it must be added that the foundation of 
an order is in any ease a concession to social needs. One 
advantage of such am innovation is that it provides 
a refuge for units ill at case in an existing system or 
victimized thereby ; a circumstance well exemplified lu 
the stories of the Tkerus and Thcrfa To some minds 
there is a piquant contrast between the Buddha of the 
Sl Romantic Legend \ the hero of a triumphant moral and 
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metaphysical achievement, and the Buddha of the Vinayo 
tests, occupied in deciding not seldom trivial points of 
monastic discipline; while others will find in the same 
contrast a human, mid even a pleasing, probability. 

lather the recognition of a feminine department, which 
was surely inevitable, was, in fact, detrimental to the 
durability of the system, it is as yet, except os far » 
Imim itself is concerned, too early to decide. 

Miss van Goor gives at length from the CsUn-eagga. 
nud from the Tfwri-y&thd commentary, the story of the 
petition of Malifi-prajapati, which also occurs in the 
A I'igiitfttra-Xikaya commentary, in Dharmapida's com¬ 
mentary o„ tlie Tkertrfuha, in the Apad&nu, and in the 
introduction to various Pmtimoha*. Buddha gave way 
to the intercession of his aunt mid foster-mother. hacked 
hy ids well-loved Ananda, who at it later time did not 
escape censure for hie action on lI.js a „d other occasions. 

, ! ««ent was subject to the acceptance of eight “extra 
obligations" fptiru-rttamni), of which the first required 
even the most senior nun to render outward homage to 
monks even of the most recent ordination. A subsequent 
appeal for the setting aside of this rule in favour of 
a mere seniority is regarded hy Mias van floor fp, as 
invalidating the story. Miss van GW legitimately raises 
the question (p. 58, etc) whether a Snngha of women 
may not have antedated ihn guru.dhurmas; but the 
particular argument, the improbability of an appeal 
agamst an acknowledged pact, does too much honour to 
is union nature, irrespective of sen. 

r Ll,c Ul « humeri, 

' under instruction ami liable to certain 

d utieTi/TJr^ r ° r 0rtlil,flt:o11 (wpwhiwn.padd) ; .the 

******** <*.); and dress, the 
U#v«y rally with the help of an actual costume p«- 

>J lofcssor \ogeI to the Ethnological Museum. 
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We then deduce from the Yinnya other particulars, nf 
daily life, and take note of the somewhat ambiguous ideas 
Associated in Brahmanicnl literature with the culling 

In chapter it! we deal with the Vmaya in detail. Wu 
In id that five of the eight really correspond 

to items in the Pali Paeittiija, In general the rules for 
monks were applicable wH-tofw to the nuns. 

Misa van Goor notes that For y. woman entry into ft 
religions order required the assent of relatives, while ihe 
nian was theoretically at his own disposal; a passage in 
the ArthaMalrUi however, shows that the atate may have 
interposed. Though the Yinaya rules hi general are 
represented as suggested by spec hi I instances,, with what 
Miss van Goor ip. 66) regards as n rather helpless lack of 
foresight, they will have followed, as she suggests, the 
general lines of earlier institutions. 

The Thti'i hi legend and the Theri-tpAha itself form 
the subject of chapters ivand v. Here the authoress is in 
a great measure indebted to her pEisdecessors. Mis, Hli 3 T s 
Davids and Mrs. Bode. Regarding the an then tick 3 * of 
the [fathti* she adopts the Moderate view fpp. 146 sqq.) 
of Mrs* Rhys Davids, neither literally accepting the 
ascriptions in hoik nor inclining to Dr. Neumann's theory 
of a single a tit hors hip. The inconsistencies in the 
ascriptions, the occurrences of some of the verses in other 
texts, the formalities and repetitions are taken into Con¬ 
sideration. All being weighed* we cannot but agree with 
Mrs. Rhys Davids that ihcse poems, winch in some cases 
have a high value as literature, give us a true and 
precious insight into a phase of ancient Indian life and 
experience. They may in Oils regard be pfaced by the 
aide of the SaptaAtli ol Hula, which critically presents 
similar problems 

The last two chapters, vi and vii, relate to the alary til 
Maha-pi'djapatiy chapter vii being a translation Froin the 
^\]hutdntu Here wo are concerned with the ethnological 
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dutmcter of the B&ky&j; and Koliyjis, the rdatioiifibip pf 
Maj’il mi.] Mfthi-prajrtpati to each other—it is suggested 
tiiHt they umy tie a legendary duplication, occasioned by 
a traditional requirement that Mayfi should die seven 
days after the Buddhas birth— and to SudtlhwJaua. We 
may here content ourselves with a reference to the book 
itself, 


’Uisa van Goor speaks modestly <pp, 142-3) of her 
translations, and of her capacity to criticize those of her 
predecessors, though she evidently appreciates that of 
-Mrs. Rhys Davids. The translation from the d/n/drum 
I have had no opportunity of comparing with tiie text) 
hiit on points of difficulty Miss van Goor was here able to 
appeal to Professor Korn, Throughout the volume there 


are many scholarly notes, philological, lexicographical, 
critical, etc., with references to the literature; and in 
souk! eases the intrrpre tut ions arc novel or independent, 
Du p. tij J would understand the phrase irtinifiuiji 
karlynti = lwrm« kdnjute of the Artha&totrv, he, = ■■ is set 
a task (hard labour, ns a pimishiinmt), On pp, Io4-.> 
it may be doubted whether yoga has the meanings which 
Miw van Goor, following Mrs, Rhys Davids, conceives. 
On p, 2(2 the kadaix is not an inexplicable symbol of 
the unessential, but a common symbol of the fragile. 
On p, 134 the custom of a first delivery in the house of 
(I woman's parents is to be evidenced from Jjmhmnnical 
literature (see c.g, ffaviyictiriht, translation, p, 21 and m). 
Some interesting matters are disctiMwd in the appendix of 
longer notes, pp. 22SI-44. 

The two plates are scenes from Boro-Budor, given os 
ithi^trations of costume. The twenty-three “ Stellingen " 

(isolated propositions to be sustained by the candidate 
for the Doctorate) are. « usual j n Leiden dissertation,, of 
a wmet characLfp, The first fourteen relate chiefly to 
Buddhist and Pftli topics. 


F > W. Thomas. 
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Maharaxv Kumbha : Suyeileiux. Soldier, Scholar. 

By If AR Eilas Sauoa, Ajmer, 19IT. 

This is, as we a.ft; told hi the preface, the first of a series 
which Lhc! author hopes to write ou some of the great 
men who have made the name of Rajput a synonym for 
chivalry and heroism in the hs.story uF mediaeval India. 
He has well chosen ns his first example Kumbha Km ana, 
Lumiiioniy called Kumbha. Mahamna of Me war From 
AD. lVA'A to 1 408, who was probably the greatest of the 
rulers oF that part of Rajputana. 

Taking for the outline of his history that in Tod's 
Annul* ttf liitjnafuiK the author has filled in many details 
gathered from inscriptions and JJSS., thus giving m a well* 
told story of his hero, who during a reign of tliirty*five 
years, full of glory ami victorious, greatly extended the 
boundaries of Me war, s Lengthened its defence^ and 
adorned it with line works of art. He built thirty-two 
fortresses, one of which. Kumbhalgurh Or Kumbhulnmr, 
js a wonderful work, and probably was the strongest 
in Western India. He elected the celebrated Jayn 
SkitnUm, at Chiton?, - a pillar of victory like that of 
Trajan at Rome, but in infinitely better taste/ according to 
Fes gusson, and the Knmpur Jain temple in a lonely valley 
near to Kumbhalgarh, which Tod describes us "one of the 
largest edifices existing, and cost more than a mil Hon 
sterling, towards which Kumbha contributed 80*000 
pound* ami Fergussori p “nearly perfect and proliabiy 
the most coin plicated am] extensive temple in India/" 
JL 1 know of no Mtlser building In India, of the same class, 
that leaves so pleasing an impression or affords so many 
hints Tor the graceful arrangement of columns in the 
interior.” Rut the Ran a was also a scholar and musician 
and a good Sanskritiat; Ins works on law, philosophy, 
drama, grammar, logic, and musical science in prose mid 
poetry arc extant. 

Tod's Jrinafs h a wonderful work, but so discursive* 
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mvj the spelling of the natuvs of persons and places -ho 
inexact, that one who does not know the country often 
gets confused; we are glttd therefo ry to have this little 
Indian history flunk and the promise of mute in this verv 
interesting line. 

O. G. 


Lahly Revenue Hjstorv of.Bengal as t> the Fifth 
Report, IS 1 2, By F. D, A SCO u, of the Indian Civil 
Service. Oxford. JIM7, 

This book was the outcome of a course of font lectures 
delivered at the Dacca Collage by distinguished Bengal 
civilian. It prints the text of the Fifth Report on the 
A flairs of the hast India Company by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed with a view to the 
question of the renewal of the Charter in 1813, with a 
careful and detailed summary of the discussions that led 
up to Lord Cornwallis's Permanent Revenue Settlement 
of Bengal (including Behar). The condensed arguments 
<>f Mr, James Grant, Mr. John Shore (afterwards Sir John 
Shore and Lord Teignmouth), and Lord Cornwallis on 
the subject of the Permanent Settlement enable us to 
* ce the objects aimed at in tins Permanent Revenue 
Settlement. The liook also affords valuable glimpses of 
the methods adopted for carrying out the Settlement and 
working it successfully in the early days when the 
Zamindara them selves by no means looked upon it os 
a boon, and salve of estates For arrears were frequent, 

Mr. Ascoh fp, 71) refers to the ulti mate effects of the 
Permanent Settlement. As stated general]v, they am 
{U the creation of a body of landlords whose'interests nre 
materially hound up with the welfare of the land; and 
(-> an increase in tbit actual prosperity of Bengal. *< This 
statement, Sir. A*coh cautiously remarks, " is certainlv 
correct t» part/' It is a pity that Sir. Ascoli’e position in 
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the Indian Civil Service precluded him from discussing 
it in detail, " ns it forms a subject of modern political and 
economic controversy/* Whatever the ultimate effects 
of the Permanent Settlement, socially, politically, and 
economically, may be, it is clear that the policy of the 
Court of Directors in ordering the Permanent Settlement 
aimed at very definite and limited objects connected with 
land revenue administration, and was intended to meet 
specific abuses which had been disclosed in the various 
experiments made during the twenty-one years- since the J 
Company determined “ to stand forth aa Do wan " in 1772. 
Mr. Ascolis excellent and d impassioned account of the 
Company a difficulties and the unsuccessful remedies that 
were from time to time applied to meet them, disposes 
of two favourite theories that arc sometimes advanced 
with regard to the Permanent Settlement. One is, that 
Lord Cornwallis had great sympathy with the old 
Zaminchr families, and wanted to confer on them the 
status of English landlords, or that ho assumed that they 
had the same position in the Indian system as the English 
landlord had in this country. Lord Cornwallis's own 
minutes prove this to be baseless* Another theory is 
sometimes advanced, especially in this country* that the 
land reform which is being advocated in this country by 
the various schools of socialism for making the land 
freely available to the community would have been 
unnecessary in India It cut it not been for the Permanent 
Settlement. The assumption that the pro-settlement 
system was anything like the ideal which would meet the 
approval of twentieth century land reformers is seen to 
be absurd as soon as we examine the discussions that took 
place immediately before and after Lite Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was proclaimed in Bengal, or impure into the 
conditions of the Zamindari tracts in other provinces 
which are IJ temporarily settled J \ Mr, Ascol i a publication . 
of tho Fifth Report, with his masterly analysis, will be of 
jius. is 17. flfl 
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material lussrstance to tin? student of revenue Li story in 
Bengal and in India generally. 

A. Y. Ah 


A Malay Reader, By K, O, Wisstedt & C. O. Blaoden. 

Oxford, at the Clarendon I'ress, Mi l?. 

'Mi i a little bock has been coni piled by two distinguished 
Malay scholars, one living in Lhe Malay Peninsula and 
one in knglnnd. Small ns it is, it may fairly claim to by 
a selection of what is best in classical Malay literature. 
As Mr. U instedt says in the preface, |L those who do not 
find the matter and the manner of Ibis volume interesting 
need not trouble to wade further through the large library 
of romance ami verst that inis delighted many venerations 
of Malays/’ 

It js not an easy book, even in its ronmiiized form, 
Ijtntig lull of archaic words that are not in common use at 
the present time. A reference to t lie notes, which represent 
much careful scholarship, will show that there are some 
words that even the editors are not sure about. The book, 
ns explained in the preface, is intcuded for candidates for 
the highest standard in the Civil Service examinations, 
but no drillbt it will interest and encourage others who 
1 41 use before the difficulty of deciphering the original 
Malay character, but yet desire to leant something of the 
I jest Malay wri tings and to understand Malays and Malay 
habits of thought. Many Malay Headed have been 
published mostly for use in the vernacular schools— 
ami mostly, as Mr. Wilkinson (papers on Malay subjects) 
lias satd, thoroughly hod in regard to stylo, a mixture of 
Arabic, English, and Bazaar Malay, 

J he beet romauised Readers are probably those published 
by l hitch scholars ic.g. Klmkcrl), but here tlm Dutch 

M,stem or transliteration is a great difficulty to English 
renders. ® 
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The extracts are made from about a dozen works, of 
which the most famous are the -Sejanih MfiJayo (the 
Malay Annals) and the Hikavat Hang Tuuh. Brier 
bibliographical notes on these and the oilier hooks used 
are given in tlie notes at the end of the volume. Unlike 
Javanese literature, which goes bock well into the Hindu 
Period, Malay literature is comparatively mod era ; it is 
doubtful if there is a single Malay 31$,older than the end 
of the sixteenth century. All the classics are anonymous 
and undated except the Taju’s-Salatin ( ‘The Crown of 
Kings"), the BustanuVSaIntiti i The Garden of Kings'), 
and the $t?jarah Melavu. 

Fhe first two ore probably the work of Aral*, of mixed 
Indian descent, and are stuffed full of Arab words ami 
turns of phrase. The Srjrtmh MfUyu and the Hang Tuttli 
are purely Malay in style in spite of occasional Arabic 
words. They nmy lie described as historical romances, 
the kind of history that used to be recited by Jongleurs 
and Troubadours hi tlie Middle Ages, wholly inaccurate as 
history, but full of interest in a world careless of literary 
of historical accuracy. All tlie literatures of the world 
have passed through this stage. 

As Mr. J. 11. Wilkinson says in his admirable p»]>er on 
Malay literature, 11 Massac the TSinenggong Kitul the 
Kling, Tun Fstimah, and other characters of the Malay 
Annuls represent real men and women, and are not mere 
in id Mali incuts of policy like so many figures in scientific 
history." The humour, the terseness, the observation of 
nature that delight us in .Malays of the present flay are 
to lie found in these books, mid for that reason they are 
worth taking trouble ahout— 

Mil sine rnagno 

Vita In bore deilit mortalibus. 

ft is interesting to know that the mimes of Home of the 
rajas mentioned in the Ilikayat Ifoju-ntja Bfiaai have been 
found on recently discovered tombs tones. The Hikayut 
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Maroag HaEaw&ngsfl is not a liook of great literary merit, 
but the episode of tin* cannibal king selected is vigorous. 
The nucleus of it appears in tiie Buddhist Jatakus, and 
turns up also in Ceylon history. 

tile Ilikayat Abdullah is proimbly the best-known 
^ a ^ a y ^ >0 °^ bi the Straits—generations of Civil Servants 
have been made to read it. and much of it has been 
translated into English. It is not a model of literary 
stj Is, but it is valuable as u record of Lbo times of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and parts of it are quite photo¬ 
graphic, The Hikayat Sfri Rama illustrates the old 
Indian story of the Runiaynna. recast into an Indonesian 
piose form, and decked forth with incongruous Islamic 
trappings. 

In tha story of Rawann'a kingdom. Adam converses 
with Eta warm, who has hung himself tip by the heels as 
a hermit, To the Malay mind there is no absurdity in 
this kind of thing. 

There Is a strung flavour of the Arabian Nights in the 
" Perfect Woman " taken from the Hikayat lama Yntiui 
Burbm would have loved to an notate a tale of this kind 
The beast stories at the beginning and the fairy romances 
at the ond represent the predominant form of Malay prose 
literature even at the present time. The pieces chosen 
are very characteristic of what the Malays themselves like 
best. The folk-verse with which the volume ends coutains 
some good specimens of the so-called rhupsodist verse and 
<>f Pant urns, those rhymed quatrains so unintelligible to 
the European mind, so much beloved by the Malay. 

The first piece, the ‘ Dawn ", taken from the Hikayat 
Raja Datum, is very charming; it so vividly brings to the 
mind the break of day in a .Malay village set in the 
jtingle. No one who has seen these sights or heard these 
sou mu can ever forget them— 

" And we in dmams behold the Hebrides.’' 

Tins Malay Roller should be welcomed by all whose 
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badness or whose pleasure it is to study the Malay 
languages or the Malay mind. It is a valuable addition 
to the admirable work that has already liecn done by 
English scholar* and printers in the Malay world. 

It. N. Bland, 


BHAKAVi's rotii EittATARJUNiYi, or AhjuNa's Cosiiiat 
wit fj THE KiUata. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit into German and explained by Caul 
CAFFELLEiE, Professor at the University of Jen a. 
Harvard Oriental Series, yoL xv t Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: published by Harvard University. 
1912 . 

This fine volume, which in respect of all male rial 
features, paper, typography, etc., h fully worthy of its 
place in Professor Luniium 3 unrivalled series, was dedicated 
to Professor Ddbruck of Ji-im iu 11)12, upon the occasion 
of his 70th birthday. Thai it has in this country so 
tong awaited a review would bo inexcusable* were it 
nut that it docs not seem to have reached ur before the 
outbreak of the War. We may thank a special conjuncture, 
it even now we have been able to gird ourselves for the 
serious task of reading and reviewing such a work. 

As Professor La n man points out in the note which he 
has himself prefixed, the Kimtdrjmuj/it hna never before 
Wen translated at length into any European language. 
Even If we add to the bibliography supplied by Dr. Blau 
(pp. xxli-v) & few school or university text-hook*, usually 
covering only the first few cantos, the great part was for 
the translator virgin soil. The poem is one of the most, 
dillicit!t of the Maliakdvyas, mure difficult, for instance, 
than the $i^updkti*<idha ¥ which Magha wrote expressly 
to surpass it, though some of the later artificial works 
may present in general more tortuous puzzles. Blmrnvi 
was j.i great poet of the best Classical period, and his 
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verse, compact and moaning-ladcn, offers to the translator 
a piul'liMii such !w wv iititl iii VergCL He has not the 
ease and grace of Kmidit&i, who in date was earlier: he 
is a hard-thin king iwt. in whom we feel at work a certain 
intension of will, Some would prefer to compare the 
Sanskrit Classical epics rather with the Alexandrine 
ediool, Callimachus, etc,, than with the Latins, whoso 
golden age was not weighted with a long (native) literary 
tradition, liut this does not do justice to the scope, 
sincerity, And seriousness of the Indian classics. The 
latter, whatever their literary artifices and comm on places, 
deal with the real interests of Indian thought, 

Wl- would say at once that Professor CappelJer's 
translation is an excellent piece of work. The Herman 
language in drills of its synthetic character and elaborate 
syntax, seems well suited for embracing in u single 
sentence the complicated matter of u Sanskrit verse : and, 
so far a* A foreigner may judge, Professor Cttppdler’s 
st\ le, though alining at philological exactness, is vorv 
fairly readable. For the most part the translation follow's 
the excellent exegesis of .Mu J I i rintlui'.s eojmmntnry. without 
" 110 prudent scholar would have essayed the task : 

there must be very few passages where it could safely he 
departed from. Frofesaor Cttppeller comes well out of 
tiie "ideal provided by the artificial combinations in 
canto xv. 

The footnotes contain mythological, ho tan Seal, literary, 
and other material explanations, Tliev ore economized 
and in almost all cases they supply a red and necessary 
guidance, we are spared the evidence of that pass inn 
fur annotation which cumbers some works with tin* 
necessary, and not seldom borrowed, erudition. The 
appended philological notes fpp. 153-75) are also brief 
an< useful, explaining word# or syntax, adducing parallels 
ram icr poems, and especially from the 
which so constantly implies the poem. There are two 
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excursuses, one dealing with Bhiiravfa strict Pimme-nii 
use of the narrative tenser and tlie other with the fuedlo- 
passlvc (including the 5 in person ftl passive) perfect. We 
have also a glossary of rare wordy, a list of ulaijiktims, 
a list and scheme of metres, a Jiat of citations of the poem 
in other works, and a reprint of K tick e its verse translation 
of viii r 27-57, with some additions. 

It will not be expected that in the ease of so difficult 
a work we should accept in all points the interpretation 
even of so accomplished a scholar as Professor Cappdler. 
And, as the matters in ijiii-Htioii arc not likely to present 
themselves for discussion in another connexion, it will be 
worth while to place them on record here. Accordingly 
we may venture—with a brevity which will not, it is 
hoped, be mistaken for oncourteotis dogmatism—to call 
attention to the following points — 

i, 4. -l die durch Bpitliur ihre Augen iilierat] habctT' 
(CtlrtMak$u$ah }: rather, "who have to see (not everything 
With their own ayes, buO through npies.’ 1 

9, FS zeigt er . . , Hilt Klugheit cine mhimliehe TaU 
kraft’h rather, IJ he (tenet) by policy supplements, amplifies 
(tufanyafe* vixidrifalt), his energies.” 

17. "die der Ackersmann frdhlieh ernten kaim 1 : hut 
mdhtna means rather "easily* than "joyfully ". 

2&. akhamiam — " without a break' 1 (not 11 das gauze 
Land’*); cirutn omitted in translation, 

30. &f(A£s = " the false r " (not "die Baton ir jt 

43. yafodhantik = " whose wealth is prestige" (not 

iiierely H rnhmgekronte ’). 

h K 31. "wic die Xatur asum frnehtreichen FJerbste : 
but fofoi litre (as MalliniUha points out) moans Jana, 
iC people.” 

iii, l T Ji Eino Ge witter-wolke": this overlooks the 
comparison of the lightning (taditvixntam} with the 
U w ft y -colei u red top-k not 

30, li der 1 defter dtrs Koniga aher tut imeh sainem 
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Wehl uiid begab sieli leibhaftig an jenen Ort": 
Mai hnJLtha has here adopted a wrong reading. The Into 
reading Arh&t i va (not ddtfom iva), which is found j,i 
some MSS. means -’like a grammatical substitute" 
?* thc root hhii fiw a * >n Ow future of mil, m is proved 
by the passage <xii, 58) in tbo Eagkuvuv&i. The Yaks® 
appeared like a substitute in the very place where the 
mu )H had bee □+ 


-i8. •' mifc ge hem intern Thrfinenatisbruch and raft J c j 6gr 

tttimme ; so also tfallinMha, but the sense is rather -'with 
throat weak {voice faint) through restrained tears" 

iv, 4. ' wer sol He herrJiehe Schonheit in dem seltenen 

' cr< ‘ ,u m ' fc dim niitzlichcu nicht freudig hegrtiasen ” t 
but the meaning i» « beauty enhanced (praW^Myrntm) 
j\ union with its like (Attn t) 11 ; cf. x, 5ft. 

0. ... “ Dm Wasaer gilt, als Gewand dor Sandbank 
ot er Insel : rather the reverse, the lines on the sand 
bring compared with the wavy lines on a white silk robe. 
Use where wc have indeed the contrary idea. 

10. - sehnsiichlig naeh dem Wiede.sehen (mit den 

t reundun) ": rather, " eager to look (at the cows)." 

2o. ' Da das Geschrei des Pfauea , . oboe 

verbngen . . hervortringt": rather, *■ abandoning its 
desire .(vihaya r^cham) for the peacock's cry . . / “ 

v, 7, “ Wulder mit nufgcbliihtcm Lotus *: why not 

"forests of blooming lotuses” ? ' 

8. "mitiiireti von Gold erfiillten Spaltcn rather 
■ having fragments (Uiitti) of gold iuterepemd “v 

12. -ohn* zu wan ken “ (udenfam): but it is the 

r . wh,<k * bein ff motionless, are distinguished only by 
thmr sound from the tops of the mountain. 

is B '‘‘' Jseligkck hrieht jn bervor"; rather/'talking 

15 excellent { virajate) in season.” 

Id,,!*): but 

3®. ,„,t frE U „dli.,,t» Wort,,,-: r.tl.cr. 
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gratifying (ab/tw^ma) words." Indra is glad to hear of 
bU son's conduct, X would also take iitMlfkrta as 
"disposed of r \ 

vik 7. "der. . . Leihder Frauen derSonnengluth aus- 
gesetzjfc war * i rather, "the bodies of the women supported 
(sahatmm) the heat/ 1 

IS. Xotc that it is the heavenly Ganges stream, m it 
falls 01 } ih$ Himalaya ^ mvmmit, which is com pared to the 
alighting company. 

40, Here by a slip Avmima/uva is translated by 
ihe w T ord 11 reizende ,r (repeated from the contest). 

viiip 2* ,J Lotusiiugigen, M is hardly enough for vanaja- 
Itatfhnmih. 

4. " will imuier mehr and tnehr da von Jmben " : rather, 
M desires the further and further (nr better and better)/ 1 

IS. ‘‘Lippenbioi' 1 : the lips of the ladies are stung by 
the bees (ef, fiakuntala* Act vih 

13, The words suagocare vat if a pi are left untranslated. 

2d. 11 ziiin era ten Jink sog etwas w ie Ehrfurchi in ihre 

Augeti ein”: rather, “desire to look (ik$un\ldarti m 
ulokanakulUhala) came upon them, as if for the first 
time." 

aT* baddhonui applies to the bed also (“ rumpled"). 

s Xi 15. ! 1 odor die BerggipfeI abgerisseii r ': rather, M or 

the regions of space abolished ' 

17. 11 gliinzcnde " "Staubwolke M ; rather, pi lending 
beauty" (iam^hitak&i\ti) anti 11 handful of powder" 

30. ri der sieh wubrend dcr Hiize mil seineui Wdbcheu 
front": rather, " who during the heat can keep up hi# 
spirits in the company of his wile." 

54 Matlinntlm's interpretation of krdaya ns = 
“ intelligence” (not #l heart") is Supported by the double 
antithesis hrl-pHifava, vimoha-krdaya^ 

61. fcarnarja applies also to the eyes of the women : 
pravihhtje made a distinction 
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73. 14 war rmck cm ziolluseh (iebnliFcn sclion, bei dem 
ilim LfelM^leidenscbitft (imr)<km GoUebteii gait IP ; rutin r, 
* l their lovers were moved to even misplaced desires, 
inspired by passion/ 1 

7G. pnribkoga seems to be left outran slated, 

K f 11 and ft, - W hat MallinnLha explains by atr^n'dij 
not diuthai, hut tfpiifadkat, " covering'" ( not M erf(lllend "i. 

15. il das ihre Millie * . , verge blich sein werde 11 : 

rather, “ that his effort . . , was superfluous." 

lf) H “bci deueii Buho nnd Aufiuhr miteinander 
wecliselten ": rather. 'putting an end to 1 interrupting) 
iDver-rpiarrela " ( vjjHvtthila-nttimgrtihti 4 h which the 
rainy season h supposed to do. 

4sj. " nacli verflogenfttn \\ chirrnjsch 1 : rather, “ though 
without intoxication of wine" (amatl/rumadd^ 

30. Here and elsewhere an itriijHi \ yayyn) i! your eijual M 
scfrijis to lw no! exactly rendered hy “ liebenswiirdige ” 

55. 11 Das moclite noth sein, wenn nur nicht”: rather, 
JJ so be it ! (very well!) it Is a mistress that r r ." 

50. lJ thie Stimuie vor Eiferaudifc zittriie": hut it is 
tlic under slip that <)UiYers l*phm a {xd#iihartMttiu), an 
ordinary Indian sign of emotion. 

cthfr i&lrtiuin see ins better taken with pniknpitum 
(so Mallin&tha) than with untnirtitm, 

1 1 pi. ilti J L -r r HC{t iff thi — II t r *tit m k4jifgyt r/, ) = “ J thoi r 1 n_-:i Ut_V 

overcast", not Jfc their desire crushed" ( ,f ihr Varlaugcn 
verdtdt"). 

xi. 3. Here the ascetics red jnlfi with the white hairs 
showing round it (not 14 filling it'i compared to the 
sunset with the moon's rays, 

n r I fere the fat p re fcu 1 xrra nee U il ic &uppoiic( E I * m d (n t >t 
1 I'iotx tier nbgeTQlirtcTi, mjlieiubnr von . inem Last be- 
scliworici Glicfkr dichbutichig"). 

„ 11. ” In demur Ersdiuiimn" ist, die hurrl ichstu Ttigend- 
, ko in Auedruck gclangt ": rather, vtnir <|»-i iVe! ?Umn 
has attained some tiling even better, perfection of virtue.” 
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IG. kaUmm should be taken with nihsprhmya. 

18. ** bei den Geduldlgen.dic' dn Busse IVben ,h should be 
■ l*i den Busae~hbendeu T die geduldig aim! ", 

2tk Mallinatbah interpretation (A r in 

other birthft'*’} seems much to be preferred* 

J18, mkdiihtLyn unupad^ra^i is not well rendered by 
*' Whke euibaltendc. angekibastelte: dhlvkfa m a 
technical term in rhetoric, used oE the relation of words 
requiring e^cli other, [lender 4£ without laxity or ellipse 

42. 41 dn wuuschest ich soils die Frhmuiigkeifc kbreii" 3 
rather, ‘"you wish to teach me (ntdip &T$iimn) , * -" 

43. nayadruhah, 14 impolitic/ not '* Bttsewicht", 

47, nltdni panatdm, |L staked/ not *' verloren tJ , 

50, MelI limit ha k certainly right in taking hhdvtim 
dnatpin* m " purpose to take ". 

53. Jydyan cm, " sdltft der Alteste,' seems to give a 
wrong turn. It is not “ even the eldestbut "it was, in 
fact (and with good reason), the eldest/ * 

tin, ndnhamwtm a£\h*tt T "'and cited hi blessings as an 
example/ not " das Ideal nnserea riibmlichen St rebens IP . 

72 t “ Suiimiibnutii '/ UutjcUf here means 14 birth *' or 
4 * genus iP (a* man). 

xiL 2, “ SicgesgewiRsen 11 : rather. 41 determined upon 
victory JS (dJirtujayadhrt i), 

21. 14 weltljaSEwingendeu ri 1 rather, 14 world-surpassing ” 
(bhtiva udt ivart! n). 

xiiij 5. krfujtiayd omitted in translation. 

7. 14 untndglich " : rather, 4 " respected 1 [idatiyltynm), 

U, M dtndi den iJinu tier grosser I [cEtefiMhuren/ 
Transpose the adjective M grosseii lr . 

23. The sense of the verse, according to which the 
arrow is at the Mine time seen at three separate stages by 
three separate groups of spectators, does not appear in the 
rendering* 

30. * rings von Bitumen umgebeu ,T ; rather, *' that the 
trees bent round or turned somersaults/ 
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33, "ala wire or jeu einem schleditcn Dienste Yerwandt": 
rather, " like a favour conferred on a bad man" (Hjmtkara 
being nominative). 

37. , 'Frdnmiigkeit*‘: butrfmfa is “scriptural learning”. 

57. yukta = “ suitable 11 (not " erspriesslicht"); itur- 
et<mln‘«ya = tu utual (not " gegcnseitig forderndc ’ ), 

60, "an Dienstfertigkeit reich" ; rather, “whose (who 
feels that his true) wealth is service” (HpaMraJalra- 
Jfi&lradkana ); cf. yafodAurto, i, 43. 

xiv, 4. “ Dei soichen Kednern hringcn mancbe (Zuhiirer) 
. . . : rather, “even among these speakers only a few of 
special eleven l^s succeed in conveying a deep sense.’ 1 

li- "ohiieUass unsUnreeht geschieU": rather, “without 
fault (on our part).” “ sagt nut was recht ist" : rather, 
” mentions only what is meritorious," 

36. andiiaropaUa is not " aus Xichtaditmig hervor- 
gezogenen , hut *■ carelessly taken ”, ujntrttapmtilrimt- 
P&wa**" too feeble to react equally (to be bis match) ". 

■*“ ’’ InnbegnlT - does not quite correspond ttiynii. 

xv, 12. tUiarit-samutha should go with rCti'jfasnh, not 
with naga. 

24 a. All the locatives go witii ostfre mo/nt/iorr, “tmulo 

with the aswrw” nod iha refers La the present (a diHbient) 
fight. 

xvi, 14. uhjiwityuntl goes with w4$ate, not with 
amahdUun^: oven when cut oir. the trunks retain their 
fury arid try to slop the cars. 

xvii, 2a Why dot take bh fl r'tprabhtiucfw with rasit, 
fl-i Mnllin&tliii does l 

13. mpraitatasyu =" dashing against the banka (of 
its streams, rodtta#i puriwita&ya'}", not " r,ur Erde 
gencigten ", 

27, auiditupruyogv. “whose pn*xdure i« not discerned 
( by the adversary),' 1 not ‘ in d,< ( Bogenkuude Udcrfahre.i", 

42 , ■■ \\ enn die Wiirde gesmnken ist": rather, "when 
one has falsified good opinion M (sOTpWiriifrjw). 
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25, ii. Fur parytlsa = yaiiffajmdya, read jxiry&ya — 
(tyan/ftqmhjii. 

53, fuiricijufaudd ryn ivojxicdrai = “ Jike politetiets 
(upae&/rtt) without liberality", net "cine WoMUt ohue 
KiJfil in utii ”, 

xviii, 36, “ Vct-lei lit dir den Amspi-uch niif lidlbringcmle 
Verehiung "; rather, “ia the greatness (the great fruit) of 
reverence to thee”. 


F. W. Thomas, 







OBITUARY NOTICE 


PROFESSOR HENDRIK KERN 

lx Professor Kern the Society has lost the oldest of its 
Honorary Members, his connexion with the Society in 
that capacity dating from 1678* A mart of entirely 
sound physical ami moral nature, he had retained to the 
advanced age of 84 Ins powers of work, his scholarly 
interests, and Ids kindly outlook. Thu loss of his wife, 
towards the close of 1916, was a heavy blow to him, and 
hi* survived her only 11 few months, his death taking place 
on July 4 of this year. 

An account of his life and work wi tl appear in the next 
number of the Journal 

R W. T. 












NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Julv-.^gptemlHfrr, 1017) 


L PRESENTATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS GOLD MEDAL 

June 13, iftn 

At the general meeting of the Society on June 12, 
with Mr, Long worth Dames, Vice-President, hi the rfiiiir, 
Ehii presentation of iha Public School CiolJ Medal to 
A, Mervjrn Davies of Bishop's Stott ford College was made 
by Sir John He welt, G.C.SJ- 

The Chairman expressed regret that Lord Jieay was 
not yet sufficiently recovered from his severe accident to 
take part in the proceedings. They would all miss his 
tactful atid illuminating guidance, Hu considered it 
fortunate that Sir John Huwofct had consented to present 
the Medal to the author of the winning essay on the 
Sikhs. No one wm better qualified than Sir John ti> 
appreciate the importance of the subject at this momentous 
period in the history not only of India hut of lhe whole 
world. He proceeded: As numbers go the Sikhs are an 
insignificant body. only a fraction of the population nf 
their own especial country, the Punjab, something more 
than a religion and something less than a race ; yet a power 
mid an influence fur beyond anything their numbers 
would justify, They cannot, i think, he called n nation r 
to uso the expression adopted by some of the essayists, 
for it is impossible to imagine a nation to which men do 
not belong by birth, but only by choice in mature years. 
Vet they have many of the qualities Ixsth of a race and of 
a nation, including a strong feeling of patriotism. This 
feeling Is now displayed by them not only hi favour of 
their own community but towards the British Empire, to 
■FRA*. IEH7, 57 
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which the Sikhs, as a body, have transferred the feeling's 
formerly reserved fur the Khatsa and for their own 
leaders. Fur it must not be forgotten that the Sikhs y f 
Mdwa, the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
were never absorbed into Ihuijit Singh a kingdom, nor 
into the X balsa army, but were saved from that fate by 
ih«* British Government, to which the Sikh states of 
Patiata, Xnbha, Jlud, and Faridkot owe their present, 
existence, a fact which they fully appreciate. It would 
h: vain to deny that a few discontented individuals with 
personal grievances have from time to time been tempted 
by intrigues from outside to take part in foolish move, 
incuts, but though some of them have called themselves 
•Sikhs f donut much whether they were true Sikhs, mid 
nothing is more certain than that they have been 
absolutely repudiated by the great mass of the real Sikh 
community and by all its leaders. 

Indeed, there is something in the very name of Sikh 
which should warm all our hearts with sympathy and 
admiration at the present time. I have just received 
a letter from n near relation of tny own regarding the 
hattlc which ended in the retaking of Kut-sl-AuiSro, in 
which he says regarding his own regiment, a mixed one, 
that the Sikhs and I'uujabi Muhomoduiis finight grandly, 
and then he adds that tvvu purely Sikh regiments, the 
•>Ot,h and 11 had Lheir Armageddon " on February 3. 
liitj each went into the fight about 650 strong, and came 
out With less than 100 men. With such ^record the 
Sikhs enu look the whole world in the face, And yet 
their splendid military qualities, as Mr. Davies has well 
brought out in his essay, are of comparatively modem 
origin. As founded by Konak at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of Lho sixteenth centuries they were 
a peaceful and retiring sect, almost quictUt in their 
doctrine*. Nanak himself was of a humble and self, 

1 typo. Ah & Hindu jioc-t bag 
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11 Nitnak iutnbiL bd-raha* jaM uanM dab 
Aar ghiis jnl-jOegfl? dab khfib kt kb fib/' 
rNOiuik lived n lowly life, like the lowly dab-gras** which 
remains green when tbe other ^mss withers/") 

Kiimk lived to see the foundation of the Mogul Empire 
by Bibur, and after hi* death the Gurus, who succeeded 
him were able to develop their creed without much 
trouble or oppression under the wise system of tolerance 
introduced by Akbar ami followed by bis immediate 
successors* The military development of the Sikhs was 
due to the lapse into intolerance by Aurangzeb at the 
same period in which Louis XIV was noting in a very 
similar way in France, and the same policy that drove 
crowds of Huguenots into England to enrich its trade and 
fill its armies was forcing the Mahratias to rise under 
Sivnji and Guru Govind Singh to consolidate the Sikhs 
into a fighting brotherhood which took part in the down¬ 
fall of the Mogul rule and is? now one of the bulwarks of 
the British Empire, 

In conclusion, the Chairman heartily congratulated the 
winner on his extremely able and brilliantly written 
essay, which deserved the .Medal as well as any that had 
ever won it. The second essay, by Mr. Waghorn, of 
Uenstone, also showed an excellent grasp of the subject. 
Denaione won the Medal last year and in 1014. It was 
perhaps notable that both these schools had a distinctly 
religious character, Denstouc representing the Church of 
England and Bishop's Stortford the Nonconformist 
Churches. Long might such rivalry continue. Among 
the other prixe-winners he was glad io see the name* of 
Eton and Merchant Taylors, both frequent winners of the 
Medal, and of Bromsgrovc Schools* 

Sin John Hewett said: When Lord Rcay, whose 
absence we all regret, invited me, as Chair mu u of the 
tisaveming Body of the School of Oriental Studies, to 
make this presentation I accepted the invitation 'Without 
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hesitation, as it seemed i»oth to convey a compliment to 
the School and also to show one further sign of the 
interest of the Royal Asiatic Society in its fortunes. The 
School indeed must look on your Society ns its parent. 
Both in iU corporate capacity and through the individual 
action of your President and of another distinguished 
member of the Society, Lord Canton, it lost no opportunity 
• -I supporting the into Lord Cromer in hie efforts to 
establish a national institution situated in the capital for 
disseminating knowledge of the language, habits, and 
customs of the peoples of Asm and Africa among the 
> alia bit ants of our Islands, Lord Reay was for all too 
short a time the representative of your Society on 
the Governing Body. It is very gratifying to the 
Governing Daly to have an opportunity of letting 
the Society know something of the progress which the 
School has made .since it was appointed in July lost. 

e have succeeded in collecting a very efficient stall' 
under the guidance of l)r. Denison Boas, Dr. Ross is the 
master of many languages. He is our Professor of 
Persian as wall as Director of the School, hut lie also 
teaches Thibetan, and for the moment lie is much occupied 
with a War Office class in Turkish. We have opened 
classes in Sanskrit. Arabic, and Persiau; in the Indian 
vernaculars, Hindustani and Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Tamil, and Telugu; in Swahili, lltuiflfl, and the Bantu 
languages of Africa; in Pali, Chinese, and Japanese; hi 
Malay and Turkish. Wo have J 24 pupils. among whom 
are thirty officers U E the Army studying Arabic ami 
Turkish. This is a very satisfactory record of progress 
considering that the -School has only been ope. for five 
months We do not restrict our activities to the teaching 
t )►. nnguagefl of Asia and Alrica, but have arranged 
alio for public lectures on their religions, custom ft. and 

r l r'» " witl1 JO" Society the fund,* of 

the Furlong bequest are being utilized f or this purpose. 
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During the session of 1917-13 we are arranging for 
special courses of public lectures, at which our friends 
will be cordially welcomed, oil among other subjects, the 
history of India, Persia, China, and the Malay Peninsula. 

Lord Reay told me that 1 ought to *ay something as to 
the need for every British subject obtaining some know¬ 
ledge of the history of India. Everyone would, 1 feel 
sure, admit, the advantage of studying Indian history, 
but it is only a limited few who carry the theory into 
practice, and the genera! ignorance of the British public 
about India and 1 he Dominions is si source of wonder LO 
other countries, ami is discreditable to ourselves. 1 l w as 
encouraging to find the Rural Commission, which recently 
reported on the Public Services in India, insisting &o 
vigorously on the need for the study of Indian history hv 
those who have made up their minds to adopt a career in 
that country* It was wisely pointed out that no one ran 
regard hi in self ns qualified to take an active part in the 
solution of the administrative problems of to-day miles* 
he had acquired a general knowledge of the history of 
India from the earliest times, and has studied the use 
and progress of the different religious movement* and 
their respective effect on ihe manners, feelings, customs, 
am] prejudices of the different clastes who have been 
influenced by them, Religions beliefs, occupy such a much 
larger part of their daily lives with Orientals than with 
most inhabitants of the Went, that it is buminbent on 
every young man brought into daily contact with Eastern 
peoplcs-to make himself familiar with the social customs 
of different classes among them, particularly on the 
ijecasions of birth, marriage, and deal fin NW can any civil 
officer nor any one doing business with Indians hope for 
much success unless Vie is at the pa in is to acquire at lea^t 
a writing knowledge of their customs in the matter of 
side and purchase, the conduct of agricultural operation*, 
of etiquette and social bvhavio&ir. 
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Tt cannot 1» expected that young moil who do not 
intend to spend their lives in the Rost should give 
anything like a dose study to the earlier history of India. 

1 he constantly repeated tale of one dynasty supplanting 
another in numerous kingdoms scattered over the continent 
fails, not unnaturally, to arouse interest in most of those 
who can never cspect to see India with their own eyes, 
htit no citizen of the British Empire can claim to be well 
informed about it unless he has given sonic study to at 
least the history of India since British rule began,' Even 
such an elementary truth as that India is not a nation 
will not establish itself to one who has not pondered 
somewhat on its history and customs. The different 
provinces and the different native states vary in the most 
fundamental manner in their ethnical constitution and in ' 
the languages prevalent in them, \Ylen one realizes that 
tlie languages of 91 per cent of the Inhabitants of the 
Madras Presidency are of Dravidinn origin, that those of 
the people of Northern India are Aryan, and that in such 
1 tract of country a 9 tlm Central Provinces (before their 
boundaries were revised about a dozen Jem's agm there 
were about ten million inhabitants, speaking such different 
languages as various dialects of Hindi, Marathi, Oriya, 
iehigu, and a number of Dravidinu dialects, h becomes 
ovulent that it is quite inaccurate to regard India as 
a nut .on. I hat it may ultimately become yjm in rather 
a curious way, viz, by tbe general dissemination of the 
English language, seems very possible. 

Sir Alfred LyalJ lias commented on the almost in¬ 
variable process by which in Asia every great prose Ivtlm.g 
movement tends to acquire a political and militant 
c laracter. the Sikhs came into existence as dissenters 
roiu Hinduism. As established by Xfumk their religion 
was m,Id in character. The chief doctrines that all men 

wr « J w “ S1 “ ht ' Jf G<Jtl n,ld tllflt salvation is to be 

u „ 1 not through forms and ceremonies hut by 

* * r 
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repentance and good and righteous conduct were essentially 
gentle. But persecution changed the character of their 
religion ; it became fanatically hostile to Islam, and the 
scheme of Goviud Singh, the last Guru, was to form the 
Sikhs into a confederacy to destroy the Mahomed*!! 
power in the Punjab. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the final disintegration of the Moghul Empire 
was in rapid progress, the Mahrattaa had become a great 
power in the south, and still further south the Mysore 
kingdom had made for itself a strong position. The 
Malir&ttes were defeated by Ahmed Shah ue Path pat, but 
the latter not very long after his victory went hack to 
Afghanistan, The hold of the Afghans on the Punjab 
relaxed on his death, and by 17SS the Sikhs bad mastered 
the Central Punjab and threatened Delhi. The final 
departure of Ahmed Shall marked the end of those 
invasions which, beginning with Mahmud t>f Ghazni, 
lasted for about 700 years. The invaders founded 
dynasty aFter dynasty, harried the country, looted 
the cities, and massacred the people. The coming of 
the Sikhs not only stopped invasions from the north* 
but also interfered with the further advance of the 
Mahrattas from the south* Before the nineteenth century 
was three years old George Thomas had been defeated 
and killed. General Perron had tied from India, and Lord 
Lake had defeated the Mahrattes before Delhi. The Sikhs 
were then in a position to consolidate their power under 
their splendid king, Maharaja Ranjit Singh. On his 
death there was no one fit to wear his mantle. The 
Government rapid \y fell into decay, nil power fell Into 
the hands of the military officers* and the army was full 
of religious ardour and of hatred of the civil government. 
So the latter resolved to send it against the British* and 
thus brought about the stillest conflict which we have 
had in India. Eeforc peace was tin ally secured we had 
lO^t more men than we lost in the Peninsular Uar. The 
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Sikhs showed themselves in ti ie Mutiny to be as loyal 
friends he they had been gallant enemies. In all otn- later 
Eastern wars the Sikh regiments have invariable dis* 
tiuguished themselves. But it h uot only in the camp 
that they have gained distinction. When they set them- 

*r. -if° d ° fln7fch ' n S the ? do ffc with all their might 
The villages of Sikh colonists on the lands in the Punjab 
which are irrigated by the canals developed in recent 
years arc among the moat nourishing of all the a^ri- 
cultural communities in the continent of India. J n 
technical and mechanical skill the Sikh will hold his 
own with any Iudian competitor. He is a good man at 
a bargam, and his spirit of enterprise leads him to seek 

if . UflB wIiepe be “ n hope to improve 1m Jot. 
Imia ,t happens that no body of Indians has sent as 
many men to distant lands as the Sikhs. Although in 
i.Kiin you find comparatively few of them in any prince 
7 Ul ' 10 the Pun j*»». the Madras Presidency could only 
4.ow seven Sikhs out of about 40 million'inhabitants 
when the last Census was taken, there were when the 
War began Very few places of great importance iu either 
Urt Eastern or Western Hemisphere to which some Sikhs 
, n0L I^trat*], and they had been successful m 
luismess in every quarter of the globe. Some trouble, it. 
is true, arose because they dame in places under the 

influence ° f 0wr en * ?w,i «» f but nevertheless we must 

admire the sturdy independence and enterprising spirit 
wiLirrh led them to sot aside all impedimenta and difficulties 
wli>?n setting out to seek their fortunes far away from 
their htinjea. 


Mr. Davies hits devoted a part of his essay to a very 
interesting discussion as to whether Sikhism is likely to 
C absorbed into Hioduirtn. It is very difficult to forecast 
m Uiture lt] regard to such a question. Certainly many 

amwT A ** *«*■ *«° '* ^courage the 

Pr o iension that the religion of tie Sikhs might cease 
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Mi exist as distinct from Hinduism. Gut hi a recent 
period there Jins been a very active Sikh revival, and the 
occurrence of the great War and the gallant part which 
tins Sikhs have played in it may well determine them to 
spare no effort to main Lain their religion as a separate 
one + Qur experience in the management of the Indian 
Soldiers' Fund shows how attached the Sikhs were while 
on the service to their special customs* an attachment 
which we determined to do our best to encourage. A great 
many of you will have heard of the Sikh symbols, five in 
number—the Mss (the hair which they may never etitV, 
the k&m or iron bracelet the kirjHin or steel dagger, the 
kitekent or short drawers which it is their custom to wear, 
the Ixmgka or comb, You can imagine how easily some 
0t these symbols got lost in the trenches* and how eager 
the Sikhs were to have their losses replaced* 

YTu were fortunately able to do a good deal fur them in 
this direction. Under the personal supervision of Sard nr 
Bnalieshwar Singh, son of the Prime Minister of the 
Patiala Slate, a Sheflichl firm made some perfect little 
daggers and bracelets. 0,000 sets of which we Gent to 
France, We supplied 5*000 pairs of kschems. We 
despatched nearly 100,000 ling of cocoa-nut oil. which 
was mainly used by the Sikhs for their hair. The supply 
of the little combs proved the most difficult matter* 
They could not be made in England becanaa the Haws 
required to cut the fine teeth were only procurable in 
Germany* I Laughter*) A horn comb won not suitable, 
cm one could not guarantor that it hud not been made 
from the horn of n cow. Aluminium combs were not 
a success. Ultimately, with the assiatauce of friends in 
India, par Lieu Indy Sir Michael D'Dwycr and the Maharaja 
of Jind f we obtained a supply of many thousands of 
wooden combs. 

One of the requests most frequently received from the 
Front was for copits of l lie Giant It Sahib. Sikh friend* 
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iu the Punjab sent 300 copies ami many other religious 
books. The authorities of the Sikh dharmraala in 
Kensington kindly helped us by taking charge of them 
in London, I saw at the Chateau Muris&ot near 
Marseilles, used as a reinforcement depot, and the 
Hard clot Hotel, used as a hospital, e violence of the great 
value the men attached to having their sacred book with 
them in Prance, In both places an elataratc pavilion 
called a gumdwa m had been erected for its reception, 
and it was tended with the greatest cute. 

I lie re b one little somewhat disconnected incident in 
connexion with the presence of the Sikhs in France which 
may interest yon. A hospital for Indiana was established 
at the old Jean it College in Boulogne, Owing to it 
having been impossible to arrange for some time for the 
cremation with proper ceremony of the Hindu and Sikh 
sick and wounded who died at the hospital it was 
arranged that they should be buried. The Indian 
Soldlera Fund provided n tombstone for each man with 

the name of the man buried in it* his regiment, and the 

date of his death. A young Sikh was lying in the 

hospital desperately wounded when the arrangements 

for cremation were reaching completion. It was thought 
that he could not recover, and he asked whether, if 
cremated, he would be given a tombstone, and said that 
if not he would prefer to be buried. You will be glad to 
learn that he recovered, 

1 he exploits of the Sikh regiments in Hie War must 
undoubtedly encourage the Sikh national spirit. The 
other day the Viceroy p addressing the Sikh* at Lahore, 
mentioned that the Sikhs had earned 100 Indian orders 
of merit md over 200 Distinguished Service Medals. 
Iho 13th Sikhs, besides serving with distinction in 
b ranee, rendered conspicuous service in the arduous 
hghtmg i„ the past year in the Libyan Desert, while the 
3bth, -lath, referred to by your Clmintian. and 47tli Sikhs 
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liftvc added to their reputation by their achievements in 
Mesopotamia. 

The 14th Sikhs achieved wlmt has so far been perhaps 
the most memorable act of Sikh regiments in the War on 
tbc 4th or 5th June, 1015. at Gallipoli. They were given 
a very severe task involving courage of the highest kind, 
the combination of dash with determination to hold on at 
all costs in a very difficult adventure. When the regiment 
went into action on June 4 it had 13 British officers, 
J4 Indian officers, and 514 rank and file. It came out on 
June 5 with 3 British officers, 3 Indian officers, and 134 
rank and file. Yet, in spite of these tremendous losses, 
there was not a sign of wavering all day, not an inch of 
ground vm given up, and not a single straggler fame 
bock. Sir Ian Hamilton summed up the exploit thus:— 

"The history of the Sikhs affords many instances of 
their value as soldiers, but it may safely be asserted that 
nothing finer than the grim valour and steady discipline 
displayed by the 14th Sikhs on June 4 ha« ever been done 
by the soldiers of the Khaha. Their devotion to duty 
and their splendid loyalty to their order and their leaders 
make a record their nation should look back upon with 
pride for many generations." 

With these words ringing in our ears we have, it seems 
to nit;, every reason to Jiopts that Lhe generations to come 
will not have to think of the Sikh and the Khalsn as mere 
memories on the page of history. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. Davies, in presenting to you 
the Public Schools Medal of the Koval Asiatic Society. 
I congratulate yon and your School, lhe Bishop's Slortford 
College, an vour admirable essay, which testifies to the 
wideness of your reading, your capueity for digesting the 
facts about which yoti have read, and of framing just and 
well-balanced conclusion a on them, i congratulate you 
also on the dearness of the language with which you have 
expressed your views, I hope that yon will be led to 
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study closely other periods of Indian history* and perhaps 
the knowledge which you gain from ilicse studies may 
tempt you to seek a career among the peoples of India. 
Vlpei mid the other competitors arc fortunate in having 
had the chances you have had of becoming acquainted in 
youi youth with a period of Indian history which teems 
with interest. In my day the public school hoy m Great 
Britain got no opportunity of studying Indian history ; 
and our equipment for our duties in India was all the 
poorer by reason of the lack of the oppjrt uni ties which 
havfl been given to you and of which you and your 
competitor* have made such excellent use* 

Sir John Hewett then presented the medal and first 
prise to Mr. Mervyn Davies. The other winners were 
M. S. Uaghoru. Denstone College, second ; S. Earl, Eton, 
third ; H. Wl Andrcae, Eroiungrove, and li A. J. Heath, 
Merchant Taylors, bracketed fourth, 

Mk. F. S r lot'SG, hcuil master of Bishop's Stotiford 
College r expressed his appreciation of the instinct which 
led the Society to extend the list of schools which were 
allowed to send in candidates for the medal This was 
the first occasion on which his school had competed, and 
it was a great satisfaction and gratification to him and Ilia 
colleagues that it had gained the first place. He hoped it 
would not be tho lust occasion on which the school would 
compete,. The real value of the competition had been tho 
opportunity it gave Urn boys to become acquainted with 
Indian history of comparatively modern times. These 
were days when, with the principle of democracy ruling, 
we could not tdi what would be the result if the 
suggestions of the President uf the Board of Education 
weie carried into effect* But he was quite certain that 
one result would be to reduce the difference between 
education in the public schools and secondary schools of 
inis country, and the secondary school* would become 
increasingly attractive* If the recommendations of the 
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Indian Public Services Commission were carried out we 
should probably find more and more boys entering ikewe 
services! from the secondary schools, He ventured to 
express a hope that the Society would extend the list still 
further to Include all secondary schools in the country 
which were prepared to send in candidates for the 
coin petition. He shared the regret Sir John He we it had 
expressed that in the public school life of a past 
generation there w r m no finch competition- Uti himself 
belonged to the many who had not taeu abb to study 
Indian 1iiHtory p and not to the limited few who had dune 
so, India depended upon its public services, and they in 
turn depended upon the ad tools of thin country. The 
Inal few T years hod shown more than over what were the 
qualities in w hich the public school boy excelled—qunltib-* 
q£ leadership* self-reliance, sense of responsibility, breadth 
of knowledge, and faculty for governing others. Ho 
agreed with Sir John Hewett that it was of the utmost 
Importance that boys designated for an Indian rareer 
should be acquainted with the history of the country. 
Only as those who were helping to govern India under¬ 
stood the people could they exert their full influence over 
them and govern them sympathetically and efficiently. 
Hence it would fie impossible to e xagge rate the importance 
of the competition, It wus a happy coincidence tlmt this 
year, for the first time he believed, the winner was from 
the principality of Wales, and that the Prime Minister 
was also a Welshman, 
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overleaf h almost identic*! with that approved of by the 
International Ukisntal Co^orhss of IS94; and. in o 
Resolution, dated October, ISD&* the Council of the Koval 
Aaiattc Socikit earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all iil this country engaged jn Oriental 
studies, "that the very great benefit of a uniform system ** 
may be gradually obtained. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHAUETS 
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M*dhilt, Surrey „ 

330 ]i 1 j*, 1912 t. Dr. Hummtin, Geh.1U un^nt,SW m&n t 

FSr*fcuor 9 £0 Wj^uVrfjmif, Jfofin, tiVneNimi^ ’ 
iOIfi, *Jim t lagmunilab], >LA, P Jwi^r */ M. //^A tWf 
0/ Judicainr* f Indare Stair, Central India, 


1900 

191o 

19U 

ISftO 
270 ISOS 
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lS7s John. IC.C.LE., M.F., AfpUgnrth, 

O^dnlmmgi Surrey, 

W. E.| CM r E rt 7Sif Ifoiidtnpy, Gtm frcj 1 

Ofl/m/ /lifter, 

is IT *J.isrjL, U:i ? liutiir Sincjli, M.A.. Kapurthala, Pnfah, 
India, 

IR83 *f-jAriJtotii7s Tbdkur Si ngh, M^iUraU wtf Tabu tear 
**f S^rr ilTflrffyaWj, J/r7tfj/ixfr + CVotarf Ftteinm, 
India, 

lyiJti ATA^Wjk, lvsv«lli P,ruL 95 LEl p ///l/sfi'fiff 

Btlinr and Grrna It?*lurch Satiety, Ranchi t India 
1I 1 *Jn i. fftmgntinthu. Prtfrwr */ &f< u* rit J/n*r 6Vn fr*/ 
£Wfrjr, .W/faAfffrljt /rj tfYtr, 

H fc lt # (-Jif4kwiK f HJf. the Muhnmj ItiuatL Sir Bhowoni 
Sinj;ij a SnklH Bfchi.il ur, K.C.8.I. of, 

l^ffS •JltATRlH,, UimcllQlit] L, /VrWj/wj/ p i'hj sf 

CVwffMT^, inn K*ka strut, JW A i 

JWr'fl. 

890 ISOn *JiiriBU«us 4 , (l, to Thtanphiat Sotidy. Adyar, 
Madraty India. 

1832 *r* ju ri wsa , Itct. r* L\, Bwidkiil Itkihku {formtrly 

JTi* hxoVttuy Print* Pritdang'), Ihpaduttavui 
Ariima, Kofahma, Colombo, Ctylun. 

ISOS * Jonss’iojt, Edward JUmlhim, t/o Mntm. Grimttntj 
nod Co., Coltatta, India. 

1U01 ^Joiiysnoif, IlejiHioId Fleming, Sterrtary to Gorrru* 
flicnf, ird.htii-trti, China. 

,I[ox, 1001 Jolly, PrctffiwrJuliuB, Thr Unirmity, JFtniuiy, 
Horatio, 

1008 # Joi>r r Oharlw Henry K<ilb, Jf,A. f I.C.S, (ret,:, 
Hradtr in Marathi, IB Linton Road, Oxford. 

I9|J *Jow*rr, Jter. Hunk, t‘iny Mi any, liman, China. 


1016 *K * f.t.4, Lrtiibmidar, M A., Prof mar of Samir it. 

St. Shyhtn't Cottier, Rtthi, India. 

1907 Kijuti'Ir:t Na rerun Hhanjn Deo, ltaj .4 of, 

Kanika, Oriua, India. 

191G * K i S5B AL* t Pandit ]{B III, Sat-vpa. A mhaia City, India 
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300 1916 *KArcru l Khi^eiT llazii p Chit/ Ay tat Empin o/ /rjj/i a 
JAf*.{twratif* t r 4 ., Ad/^ur / jA ivf. India. 

Hone. 1&99 K,ut,uiAa:t ( K, u, K. IMmt,, Fj-utVwr J. Ritter 

von, Fifflu, 

L 9 ti 9 * Keith, AIjiii lkridiidii. Prafettior of Enyiixh, Haityoon 
CciUyt^ Itanyaan t Burma. 

|S r .U gKKTfJTEDT* JllllH-r, 1 C> rut,}, If-Mfi* TuM»BKLK p 

51 Pdill C* ^jp'dl i/r JJI 
t9&a *KK?fjfEDL Mi*& LutiiWt 

R&4. 
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UMJ9 4 Kn3?Nr,vT t Pfingiu. M*A., Musajfarpur f £rngal w India. 
19 M ICir-vT, A. S M ILP.O. Xu. 25 Ti Ektiaghat\ China. 
liuirf. 197H Khiisl Kirin rich, Pm/i'iwt' of SrtTnA'iti tftraeht, 

mitmd. 

100H * K wtt.kkx, 0. If T Htnynl CM, Calcutta^ India. 

1915 b Kisas\ J If. Ahmad, Jfa,\*intuith t Tehrany Ptroia t rr'a 

Ha hi r Jtmtia, 

iUHi +Kiijff 4 thu Hoti. ChauJhim Maliftmiuoti Iriniml, 
Zfmirutar of liar uni. iDttyxti r India 

1911 *K iiak p Mnliumul Husoo* KltsinIfahtulur, Snpirinftndent 

Fttuvtciai Department t (rB£rrtrm*nt of India, Simla, 

India. 

[915 *K*iAF r M nh*m.uri Hnvut. H.A +I ID pat y PvUiicat 
Stcr+iary to (htfrnmttitafH.il. Maharaja Stmdia 
a/ Gwalior, Nkyn Bazar Road, Ld*hlar+ Crntrai 
India. 

1916 *Kiiaec i Motihr Malitmied Ziikci U11 uiTi H JJtpuiy Coffttior, 

liiCnmithahr, U*P. f India. 

\ y 09 * K i tv*, l a T C- A« p U, V + 0, T I, C. S „ Sftrttarp to Gottrnwn t 
of Bombay, P&iiliM, Spttiai, and Judicial Di-pat t- 
m+ntit 5 &vrrrn*H*At limyalnwo, JIahabir*hrtimr f 
* India. 

1016 *Kis*, Uuntird \V. r Prafawr af AityrMo$?j w IHny** 

Catkyt, JUftrf tan, 09 St, Edmund 1 * Ttrracs, RrymC* 

Park y X. H \ 

\mi *Kutn f Luca* Whit*, C^.L* LL», t F.S.A., IAL$, 

l rea .)p Pra/nwrvf Amllei Arrian, mul Ifindmkwi, 

Dublin ffmaeroitp ; Rorkmt /iW» Co, Dnhlin, 
Ifftand, 


1991 *[ K:rrr» r EeMeicu JytiUp DmIDy Ibtri, IPn/ t Stmt*. 
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10H 

191G 

320 1917 
|9|G 

1906 

1914 

1915 

1913 
1911 

Ho*. 

1909 

1914 

330 1913 


*Ko p Mmmg IS.i, Fj: im Jt.tufanf Vommittumrr, Protnr, 
Burma* 

^Kgcjta. D. R-* H.Sc, H r ngit$*tr r Ijtimvft, 

C./\ Indri. 

Gnkftlffinml, Jurist Ihum, Daklm, Ireland. 

*Koso^ s Dr. Storytti Frig#U 9, CAri*iiaNta t 

jVbrnp^jf. 

*Krk tffltow, Friira + 183 JZfltrJ, 

^JCfiisuxA, Unliu Ktidlut, gxmindar, Jfuxttffiirjmr, Bihnr 
anti Or/«A t Zpi r/ji-r _ 

*XliTSliXAllA. it. S. 11., CTwIv Military Whrl* Sttr\m l 

I- J/ifjjVtTJr. ±VuU/A 

/plrf/tf- 

u'EtAHiAiL. M., ir.A.p M L, rh.D., TutiuLu r 

Dittrich Madfui Ptvtidfnc^ South hut it. 

fc Kku«, N. J M Ph.D,, o/* .1 rrAdw/tNjy ipi 

iftffr*, J7rt//n/?Mrt/ flS r JAjt Jliigut r Uoilund, 

1909 Kliiv. GtlidniLT Hut Professor Eria*t T Ph.l>, p 
Jlm-MiraMw o, J/iiJiiVA, Pamria, 

•KFi^stu^wiMi, It. P. ( i/rnrf St. Jotfph't 

II iff h Seht&h Trivandrum , Thirdtfwj, 

/'loYd, 

*Ko!h, n, Surxndra X;kth + 0 / th* Rtttdh j? 

Z j’Arar^ fW-truf/*, jWra_ 

•Kpxwtti, Hur Lmtap Singly ll.Sc M /'V ^raVas, l Tuki 
Qntoj Hm4. Indort. Central India m 


1919 * I- \ n n KitTn-*. Dr, !>, tub Hintooprtip Ltctnrtr tn 

*fo™w4f p ^r4Fivriiwii<Hf Criltgr, ffafrirfrf, /AfoVfl2r.r 
■Zird p -Duteh Indrt» m 

1 - s S O 4 * liA&Dr, T. K, h Pli. D., IVifcfr^r nf Sttnukrit* Qvrvtf* 
CWhft, liinart, j, IZP.. /iufra. 

1904 *JjAk. Hitn* K.ll itii|]rulur h RA,, Kr/ra .-iiant?mi 
C*Mwi**it»ttr f Vzntnrf Pr print**, Jrimrit, CA l \, 
/ttrfiir 

190 i M-ai-* I taj ii M ml li o. i!. s. 1 ri Ghwrlh mtha, Rrtwr *# s fad in r 

1010 Slmuii, M*A*> LLB., Jhpvty 

P. C\ 6\, .Vatrr^ii ff/ p P<jicjywr#, /nrfiV*. 
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I in 5 *L.i¥& r Mb* \L Antonh, TTfonrdW J/irwof, 5900 

A7wiATeW jPA rTrrrffl/jpAf PJ» Ftn W*, A. 

1902 * r t > * p FI >: L|ij , Co tin t C, b / VAn Aiv/jf. l! * i iv n n - />r j tf jvj irpjji, 
iYw h /rwflrt. 

1HHIL tloN. I 902. L vs mjls. Charles TL + Frzfmw' af Samlt it* 
Mittrard Vhimnitg, 9 Farrar Street Cambridge, 
Ifma^ U*S*A. 

ISi’i *|LANflnso. s iLuv. II, H rp I Mb, Bim*Mt m -I AW Ifa irf, 

^AirXA/it/A AarA h A". /A 

340 I-i11 *Lit k nI>r r IEitiI n■ M. /Wrf JfWf'A j'™^ /17.< 

mS. A. 

1.9 M *L i W i liu.brI Iii (33 elI i Cb a r.-m< 1 i, A, p %? p.'l ifidd r F 21 Stiknt ' * 

fidfrtifftf, JWirt* 

1S74 L iwkiixcEj F, W. t HillroU r AmxefouTit, i?o/A. 

1901 ^LVAtiHEATEK, C, W. t r/fl 73b T^rtM/lAlrdf i9«rtrfy + 

Adyar T MidrtUj India, 

1907 LtifiHiiAKp Oe&FjXu Bardm% 50 Campdxn Jfnie Cuurf* 
Jirmwgtim, tK 

1099 gLiuatiK, F** F.S.A.p f* Gray'* Inn Square,. IF, C- 
109fi *Lkmh, Cukmd H, 1\ P. p C.I.E., (ftmwmr JTmue t Iktk 
i«7S "\Lmrm t U. H. 

1910 Dr, Y. t UJhd JVrtp^ /Miwrfl. 

I HMD |Lfs ^THiSakp Ghj\ fift *S7r/W* Ajmiritfyr. 

3M 1000 *Lktxwx, Henry A., Lr.S., 70 Carl*At J/jtnji*hj, 
Cftriitif Flaw, Fir tar in Street. S. JF. 

Hoil 1017 Lferfp SjlTdiin, 9 Rue Guy dr l a Fro nr. Pari*, 
Frants. 

1910 •I.ETOjmx* Pfofen*or Loatfy; Ventral Turkey College, 
Aintah, Al*ppo t Turkey in A*in.. 

1885 fLfcwis, Mrs. A. S„ [,L*|), t Un/titfhrttf, Cambridge. 
i m m hnrn*kX ¥ tt< v James* M.A*. lXB +i B,Sfc^ JnnrVi 
Irritif, Ayrshire t NJl. 

1912 *[i[i'rt^m R i' r rf ArrX 7/Ijjrw, 

1 H1 T1 * f ak: r 114 ni k Si r J, K, Ht r?Wart, K . < \ M .G. t mitiion*r t 
JF*i-imi-wti t Chinn. 

1913 •Lwjcrpm. J, E. ¥ Tat&t Urnd 

King elf idgt , Sau^A Ihion. 

!9U •fLcntcitKip Major B. L K,* LL, J///J/. 

A'jtj' /jj ifi| T p?r* I'd, rj'if AWrP’ A-n/iiw 
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HM5 *LoriEKE]i, ifiss F. M, fl. p St tin (Tolled io .« s /iriViVA 
JF\L\ 

360 1901 # Lr\tu> r \I jtj i^r C. Fokford, M.A m I* A*, r/o Jfttin. 
tirrWlfl^ J[ n Co It Bombay f India. 

J 000 * Jj'[m:els, Prof^or Hr. fl., 2(1 

fntrg r /iWOi, 

I a 14 Llms arr, Mis-; M nrjr, ffamn tap*, f'VtrwiVpjA„ 5b#r/p„ 

1B99 §Ltiex p Sir Juries lamra* E.C-S-L. CU,E.. Ll-.D.* 
PhJj-p LFLitt,, 82 ttowafl <?nn&JW # S,JP. 

1910 *3tAciFirsKT, C. H, H rt Fft&fcfrf, £to*£Aajrt f iwar 
Ntic burnt i Berkt, 

1996 *McCa uE idoy + M ajur II ly id Law lor, 0/0 Ifr-Mrl. -6 ?nmUmj 

and Co ,* 54 jPffj’/ciiJMfjrf & JF* 

1908 ^SricCoiiHiCKpltfiv/FiTjJmck.F-S. A,(Scat.}JFJU&.A.I.* 
IFroekwajdm IFood Ilrdorp, JFellinylm r Salop, 

19 OH * M aqihjica ld, D Li a ta il B., iZiijf/or^ TArtfaptnv f Seminary f 

Hartford. Cm m. , K&^C» 

1883 *§Macdo:ti;li,, Arthur A.* M-A , F.B.A., Ph a D. p jftufrn 
/ta/tfittp e/ SffPiiArif, irfiow o/ Pallid * 6 C.-W- 
liri^pii kmni\ Oxford. 

1910 *MjLcDo^tLl^ A. Moaton, friJ-85 Jfeit 4lM Strut, AW 

York Vittfr (I- Sr A. 

370 L 8tti *McI>00jilX i William, British Cumulate^ Eermamhuh t 

Per* id (riit ifwMi'tf). 

1901 *MACKFism:. Alistair S., it.A. f LL.D. P Pn>tid*nt f 
lienor Colley » t low it, 0LS,A> 

1804 *tfiGkAeiA3f* The Hon. Sir E. Ik, TLC.LE.^ C-SJ. # 
Secretary to Government of India \ Zi^r/^z^ rtii^ 
jXyrunJ/Mrrf/ Departm?nt, Simla, Lidia, 

IU0 6 * HcM a lioJf, Colon el S ir A. Horny, Ci .t^Y. 0 1+ K. C, I. E. F 

C.SJ,, 00 P-pPif Amip IF, 

1014 *ALmi?t, Anunt I Urn. B.Se., Sakowala DLtrict, Sixlkot, 
India* 

1917 *Mahaja>\ Surry4 Prasad, Hait Ranker and Zemindar* 
Gxktjn. Bihar % India. 

1013 * M a 114patiu, Hal Ballat) ti r S rikrkli nn, Deputy Superin * 

tmdrniqf Police, 10 jl St. James* Square, Calcutta, 
India. 

* ili.lt £t A, Harem! ranath t 16 Montintflon Creteenl, 
RtytnC* Park, N, IF, 
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191,1 *M hJiD, A lx) ill. 1 i. A Golaganj, Lucknow, fn Ho. 

I HO 9 *Jl.vniDm, Dr. Hinny Lul, A>„.t, n t Sargran, 7'tachn, 
Government AM,rot SeM, <21 A,mm,an Sh*, t. 
Data, ISmgal, Indio, 

380 JWI3 *M i JE v DAS, lt» N L, „1 i I! || n n,l ra . V. A., A .- * t l7 nt I'rofw ■. 
Vahultn Unirertitp, Bengal, India. 

1014 Pandit ‘Mm, HIT Jff-y Rtmd, Oxford. 

luie Ik. tl u numl m <J him dm, B fic M r/oS. i\3lallil,E*q., 

intt. and Scion, Judge, Itangrur, Hagai, Judin. 
10OU *5I.^ks. I'tiirman Jtmkimtn. Staff Snrgrun. U.X., 
Suhlnorint JtrfUtr/utrilt, Rrtenatk, X B. 

1916 ' "HlSOClU, Mnti /Widil. OtM. India. 

1889 Ma ituui-iuBTn. 1 Jui-, ] 1 ,S., M.A,,D l.irt., Vje^PimsiiiixT, 

Pro/ttttir at Ambit, ss Wucdtta.k Bad. Oxford. 
191-1 *>1aiui.‘aJs, M. I'. Hnjwf AI-dill Aii-tz, so 40/A Strtrt, 
Ilttn^oon, Jiiif-rnti. 

10N # M*hjcur, II jm lamt. m Wni 2tW Street, Lt>* 
Jnfftfei, Califom At, 

" Majmij-*, K.. fndim Fditrndiinni $rrrue t V± EUtrdtitf 

ibttvL nkmpittarf, jV. W. 

\n7 ^MarbiuUk, lk-v. H* I , Aji r Mmm t TUrrsunidy, 

^ ^ '■ l ^ *{jM a iLrvti.iu, Sir Ju]in f C.LK., jftireei&r-Generai e/ 

Mrumart. Simla, India 

1^1 i *M.*un* s Bet* K. Unimru, £im*fr*nt Iih/^ p Bromhttm 

/had, Bedford, 

10 lfi *Jf utzsTrl, C. J., Glm Inch a map, Ranted*. Ctgle „. 
ItiOi *)-Jl4wji!t r fiinihotBai VUImim, N llnmmam Slrtti, 
Fot t, Bombay, India, 

I8DS •Majcwum., W, Uioryu. Strait, Citil Smut, 

Siiiifffpvrt, 

190j *M*zFMU 4 jj t liiilm Bijny* Cliamlro, High Court Vakil, 
Samialpnr, C.P., India. 

1834 M Ei i), (I, J l. S. r 4 7 1lampdtn Hill food, Arlington. IT. 
|9]2 *ilEAD, John V., juo. t Fermi Frpnrtmmf, Federal td 
Jfahiy Staler 

19U7 ♦AIkacks, Ji„r. H. AmWscm. Si iWtr'i Pnnonwgt, 
$fonttiteny f JV.JL 

1 y I y *il fcnii.op.Dijf, aiii ir nil mil Hi ml, PHtto Mini,Or, 

Bilhiiwafpur, Lidia r 
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400 ISOS *3t£nTi l Ifhnskjinuo Tithaldaff, M.A f /o ZultMm 

S&teaitdilM, E*q ti 90 -4 /W/rj Jfa rrJ.tay, iflrfffjl, 

ISIS Kti!iifiif:ri S-inkum. M,A, 1 J&j7jjiAlZij-,ii CWfe(/r T 

Enuikiilam, Catkin, South India, 
laso *Mkit ox + sir Jnnies ftcor^ie, K.C.S.I^ Zj>Wtnairi- 

6 'oi^rwor o /the Lhiited lYwiflcri of sitfra (M r 
J /jjjfrn, 

31MI *MiLLi:ii. A, JJ,. Ai## 0j#«W 2H»iw eZ Bangui, 

is A f PI * j npilW Jp*fi )J' ; 


1 SST # Mu-t-s Lnnmiefl Hi>y worth, 3 f.A » TUh, JProfimr 
vf Ztnd Phiiologg, 33S Jeffry Jto*#, Oxford. 

1909 *J[it.srt» Mr*. Leslie, n« OU Houm, JPAtrffey, Ozm, 

1918 +1Iibb 4, bandit Sbjtim Behnri, M.A^ U*lI*tUr T 

UuLtiMfiAr, U.F'i India. 

I9M *Mise£.^ Bjama Behan, Bui Sahib* Rermw JimAar of 
Vounait of AV^tjrv, JWAjj nr, JtiijptitatUj, India* 

39i:l UmmrnLu Huv* 0. \Y r , Merchant 1'nylorM- School, Rt\ 

3 9H *Slme4 T Biibu Biirciidranjitli, 0\ T. Surrey Debra Dun, 
UJ\, India* 

410 15*35 *Mitjla. S: fc rat Cbaiuln, M + A* s 51,B.* Lakthmihl** 

Jibuti 12 iW AflJ Ctffrljtfff, /rtrf/if. 

1901 5ft t iu, S, M ,, f/o Nrratntit* Bank of India, 15 Grace - 
church Street^ E, C. 

to 16 *ATrmin. l\ X. + {?uHjtf//tnp Engineer, India Cluh p 
6 IIuMtm^i Strut t (Julrufta^ India r 

1892 # |MeiiA?rj.*L Yi>x ur.it PaJDIAj F audit p Gorcpam 
JlahaUil. Muttra* (TJ\ India. 


1036 *3Tuii47if^H-i, IU l t. ~S. JidiEu t High Friett, JTgadatkgi 

IftMtitUrg, Camphtt Pond, Itangotm* Burma* 

1910 *MoiTiWp Hibii Phrmindm La 1, it.A., High Cowl 
Vakil. 96 JfaMjidftar* Street* Calcutta, India. 

190 S *Mokaii an, F. J. t LCAj CmnmiuipHcf jImmmb i Vallep 
frittrirf*. E. IJ. Jj- A,, do Matrm, //. S. lung Co. r 
9 Pall MatL 8 . IK 

1901 Mostkfi&iik, (Humic, B Palm Green. TV* 

193 2 *Mo€iKKiLTi P BEiiHinkumm3, 26 Sukfa T $ Street, Calcutta, 
India. 


1916 Morula xd. W. II., C,S.L t C .IE. + Jfrngeo Old Vicarage, 

Hertford. 
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420 1909 Thomas Walter, LC.S,. Btiiandthahr, UJ’ _ 

India. 

I8»t Ifanoiw. Walter,'7 Cromu.il Road, SJl',: Hnlhem 
Tarn, iUii tsui, Lttd., Y«rU. 

1 S 8 ^ H. ICiil|[tu, LL T> , . f r&tn, Cambfrlty. Slirfrt/. 

J‘H2 *l[(JtS-BD-DIS r Moluaiumi], tifittral Sujfrrin- 

/fWflif, OitU'f /‘if'ii/fs Cilwniiarc, jP. T I fidtil. 

Mem. bdtonttl \Y. I. W.. 27 Dt Fere Gardeui, Km- 

ttngtun. W. 

Wil *McKKPjri, Babu Hwramtba m th T M.A., Deputy- 
Jf<t$ w twit an d CaIi*ft.Qr t A fish jj r igar, A f adia f Ifengtif, 
India. 

IDM *McKmt s Haridoa* 7Vi«k Secretary to Print™* Tara 
drhi 14/3 O^jfrr 6'irctitor /i.W T CVaa/to, Lidittl 
1BS2 ttfvuhji, PKanMiuaan, Director State Bducatimt. 
Indvrt, Cent rat India, 

11J1^ Ssutasli Kumar, Editor " Th* Bdmari", 

Jtonus Iknnjtt + G/Sif Altatoyniifr 1 /IdFK, /*. O, 
ifay&rtidr, Cfrfcufto t Jjufto. 

191? ♦ilcriciicjtADiiTirj, B-iIm Ptotfta Chtmdra. Sahitra 

11 ia i3 *3 1 i.i .0 b 3 L i^£j/VAa/i-oV+SV p* Harrison 

Itoud P. 0 ,, tWrw/to, /jft/ijj. 

430 1 ®25 *MiLUt&-Hnas T Dr. K. F Proffer af Samshrit at the 

1-uiTmitij^ item *; 47 

[!KIC *Mrnuit Kdl Gotfdoa, >I.H r nod C.iI H (SdSii*), 59 

■SVW/f«4FFi^ F loJtaAffjfld' 

IHOS MriLTUT,. Jolm b M.A. P lKL. t J.P, t , 50a Albmmrl# 

S&Ht P ir. 

1912 *M n ft it m si Ptt nil it S u mW Ka wj B n t OM J&tihr iWAj 

Street. FarruUmbad. &.F tl India. 

I59S *Mr?tfjRE p JC.K, the Mjifinruju Sri p Sir KrblittiLmjft 
rft,liar Bulifldtn; 0.0,8J., TAr Bangui^ 

South India* 

loty *Xati,vh. Puttm Ciiaijd, 1CA M 11, L, 

7/^.^ CVrirt J’iiiV/j 4$ /fldYan Mirror Street^ 
Calcutta, India* 

IU07 ’•N*s asmsiiuchi a, i<, >!\A,, Ofirtr in Ch*r$, of Arrh*. 

thjy in }f s tt>rt; Mdhitamm, Ranyalort, India. 
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1909 G. K., Mtzrritwt I\Q. t JJmtb&y t India. 

] 60 S *X*Kti»rr f Alexis de p Tkndbtt. Itu*iia+ 

Ext, 1010 XA6m-nL-MrLK H H + E. Sir Abul Kasim Khnn, 
(S.C. H.G.* r/d 2’Ar JVjmn Zfjdfbw** 17 /jfjvjrti/wprj 
-S. JH 

440 16*7. Hox. :] h9j* Nat ILL!*. Edo i turd. DX\L., JPfO/rJW of 

Etfttpiuhsif, Genera Unirmity ; nf^r 

1001 X>:( Lt„ J. W. p IrGrS. (rat n ) P 7 Lou dm Chamber*. 

Cm m k Strut, W. 

1000 # Xktiix* Benrjr Rivers, Joint Mtiyi*tnsit, fttmirr*. 
UJ*.. Indio. 

1^93 •NiaiOL-srpK, R, A,, EilLD.. 12 Ilarrey Rmd, Ciimbridye. 

\ 013 # NuBltt, Job m bio*. Fli. I.)., LnbnizrtrMi 4 2 p Chmivftm- 
bury, Berlin. Germany. 

Host, IB90 Solokef. Professor Thoculor, ft Jutitfr-Fri/driek 
Strawy Stf'fiAnburp. 

1013 *2frnE.rc*!f s E, I- . U .S.p Officiating Hutriet Sfaffiitnit f 

Allnhnhad, U. P ., /fP^i'rl. 

1014 *Ivorti: a Frank h I.C.3., * a Bomb of Madrai r Jlndr#*, 

India. 

1000 *OkiiT& T This Hon. Mr. F, 0. a rAirVf A^iWr, Shillmy, 

/p,’fi hi , 

Host* 190S Oi.nKMtKRO, Professor llormimu, Nikdauthergef 
W w *$ 27-20,, G$tiin$*n t Germany. 

490 1012 X. H_ n M. A r „ Editor Inter naiimiai Ittrietc of 

Ifli Smeoth Avenue, Edinburgh Y A\B. 
1000 "OgTROHOA. Count L&tfi, But He Suede t Conttiintimpfr. 
Turkey. 

1017 ^FaeuhlSaiiiiiiykij, 11,, B,A., T<* ikad f Trivtindniui, 
Tranmcore, South India. 

1^09 *Paiha1Tall, M. D. n r a yntimal Bank of frldni. 
Amriitar p India t 

1916 *P\xi\At f H.p IE A., Archtcohyieai Surrey, Eastern 
Circle, lfanMpor* t India* 

1902 "FAuttariPp IhitfatniTn 3J. P Happy Vale. Saturn p Bombay 
Preud*ney t India. 
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# iP^omrK t F t Iv, M.A , U S, ,>t", Tm-Funaia^ 

12 (Vijtrftwy AVijr/, fArjWtf, 

Hmjq * [ I h a !L c .a Kjmftii, The k:ij?i «>f, Prfr/ff fTirntdi, Gatijum r 
J/ddVai /ni/fl. 

!909 *I^Fii.hTT p lfarciM <J. T 7/^JA ft#,*/, /Wrm, Jhpni. 
IlpH *j Pate 4 t.i„ ILIL MiJmmjji* Ilhijnnj Sir Unwindar Siit^h + 
M.ihimlrj Bahadur, K-CJ-K,, Chirf of Pai^tlm 

iSVq//, /jiiAfl, 

4S0 191 (i w l \ r 11 o' t v e % J, 11 ;.- -li i i i i ti ■ i r- 1 H AairfAaAfrr a f Jfflrrary * 

/*■ 0- J^vj.-i r-jj I * n$h . /jfdflj* 

iOIfi Li h nL W. 1L. P On iwr** G#r* + JTrflfU 

/A A. /■, flttdi J/tj ri/rW, /Aw/ayn*. 
tyii # l , *iC£ l J, -N. Wilfred* /Vu/Vrsnr of JFwiiiy 

/nqVtf. 

IW# Paifffr t Hit. Frank, Maim* ChmpUfu (ftt,) t 3 /Wi 
//ii// + JSd/Vir^ l/\ 

1910 ^Pniisir, ^ 3 H H ii eij Jnme* 4 7 IflrA Vitw t J I nckIingion 9 

£rii/ JWj£*AiW. 

] H JL0 ^Pf-tjciis, A. P, #nA- fitt: ■ rituttl Mfifft* fa m atf t 393 SriMia* 
Jtoeid, ffotrrah, India, 

19^3 *Fkteusk$, F. tt. r Cvpr**Juip*n f 

Denmark. 

1913 *PETH4aii CuKTTTiit, M. ft. %. S, Km. M. CU 

Art. ¥ a/ 1 AKfiipattii /iitltap BuNtJrtlmr ¥ 

Trithimpvltf, Smith India. 

1909 + Pfeilht t Harry St L John ftiidgeT, LDJ.i StiHrciartf 
ft* thr Sniff'd of Exvmmw* % Count it Ihmt Sirtrti 
Calruita, iiuiia. 

1906 »pHii.Lvrf, LictiL-Colcmd D, C, P Uniltd Strtu« CM, 

Pall MaU A S tt\ * | 5 Grrritif Fitter, X r W m 
470 MU 1 ^Pillav, 0* Hairy Kdj|knu h ;i Phogr* frtrftt, 
lint** ft* 

1911 # Pm f Atuti Willmm, I.aS, B Finn win i Sftrrtaty t& E]P. 

frorrrnmtmt f ] l 2fnir Iiwd ¥ Aliahtthnd, U.P. „ Iniin. 
l8h{ §P<jc*.'hr*, Thmphiiin LI. b, f Sipper*, ]i» 0xf„rtt 

Pnttrf t Kilburw v X. W% 

LS9-1 * Pm H Sr irrnr«r,. Ln,| f . TrarrlltrM* ('lab. rati 

jfoit t s. m 

I8f»i ^1’tojrnETr, UmL-CtolmiBl 15. T. t K,B„ C.B., J Mnivt 

■Lad/jr, St. .V,try, Head, Yi'imhltdon. 
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1013 
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Mi sb Ethel, IJkaranMM* llom*, fluctuate. India. 
•roi^is, Pri.tf.-M.ir Louis do In Va]lk- + Profriwvr 
u VDmrmiit dr Gantt, JIG Pan fun Street. 

Cambridge. 

*Pnm». TIki Iw. Hr. frrringh, M.A +I Hrii7 F 
l?<?ri3^jffir/r, K/\ ( India. 

, Pri3vq 1 Pundit Citings 31 .JJtrptiitf Cnlhttor and 
Afapjxtrat*, Muhai/ti, Ihmirpur HtntnH. t\l*.,Jnd iff. 
•Pilas.iu, TlieH>m,RuiBahadur, SI. Atdithbiijo T //nfiih, 
Dl*t. Haiti T U*I\ i Jfltffo. 

•PiiKsrnKii^jL-T. W. J.p ii.Litt. [Oxon), iV*/r*fyr o/ 
tfrirfl/a/ Language, Nimtri * < W ftt/c, IIitduntLia , 
-D*rntn m India. 

♦PltfO^ Sf.trjiiin Philips. Tii&ryfon Court, GLure.itrr, 

* Phricmis, H^nrj-p Jf.it. SfattonnOjfrcfi U "rMtuatinirr, 

s. w* 

* Pn-i-^A j<. i s Siva, font BMfuidtttt Junior Stnyfaiy, Hoard 

<*/ Itr t rim*i AAnhabrd, U. I*. p India. 

^rixsisiMn Kwlhi, Vtiiiembln SmnnncL, Ihiddhwt 
Mank^ j"-<j .Srffld/d 1 i/stEw, /Wm. 

**W*:b, Hot. W.C. lL t JLA. f tff. 

A'^nWpn*, 

# Fvaiui Ijit r f?/ JfrrvfAii, 

.J/rpnj-A, ££i\ p 


I y ] 6 * 11ABDKW p St I ] n M V i I bu r, -j rtrf ,4 jyOw i#f# wf ./ 

I'Af A'jir^rp C^per&i ir* ifaifl, 76 5fr«^ 

^iFt^JOFI, AUFWIII, 

Itos., 1903 kiciLriKtp Professor Dr* V BJ 7^ Umwrrity, 
Prtrt^md, Hmtitr. 

1000 *JL*i y Uahftrouhopmihviija Fan flit Biinke + Nairn! 
Gawutm, Jfolnv-jVjJ, jMki\ India. 

4JJ0 1000 KmJmipillorL' K-LIiki Vurnm, iS/w*W Pftfott 

OjfnYr, TriffpamiAmra^ CorAt'u StaU+ India. 

1JH71 # |-14Aj‘*F.iTTATAMniuit P Hi- Exmllvmy Iliya, PrtvaU 
Swirtartf to th* /iffty of Stain. 

iKSS w lL\u t LiU Sstii, F. A I - ., Hr pa ty C&Ufcfor (let*), tZI>LE 
Muthigunj. Alfohftbtid, tf P, India. 

1014 ■ ii a yi .i i a i! r K. S, SiL]jk:i na f 3L A. r Trt inndmm, Trmrane&r* f 
South India. 
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1013 *EAW*iP7Bit T M, ]i. Ry. Rslo Sahib Gidupu Timkufein 
P*r/a ATinWi, frupp/iinrr. South fad in. 

1000 *ft*iwtxjiTtiAt, E\, Bella 1 1 i>r, IfilpA Cfliirlj 

Pifa4 r t’Aj'wfjird'frpfJ 1 , ifiw/iai, 

1874 *|Ramasta3ii, Ijrugu* K. t jETfirnydforf, J/ 4 vfr^t p Indit i, 

1016 *1Umwjlli p tsclh J. pEtdamraj, 0 /id^dNwtr/jfm 

ZnPJJf^ 

1015 Professor Herbert Kiel, M.A«* I + E.S, P f/o 

£W‘ Jt 1 5uru. frWlilJ, a c. 

1809 f]UKWK P Edwin, 24 ^AAiWuAtfifi 
500 IB8S *§lt. 4 f'^>s F E. J. t /Vfl/owar of Sautkni, 8 Srfwr Am</. 
Cambridge. 

(OM # RiiTO3rsos, Freft'--;^t>r IL G., I-E.S.* Drc «Mi CaWr^p. 
JBi rfitf. 

lo(7 *IUy. Babu ditcudiaiMtbi B.A-j ig cAawAwtoatt 
Chttttifj?* SirtrU Miiwauipvr, Caleuitu, fad fa. 
19)G # Uii' P Junini RlsunhiiB Knvinkj* M.A., M.R JP 
;171 if per Ch it pur IImd r Calculi#* fad fa. 

191G *ltAT a K. liirvncjm Nnlh. Ruhtulur, Proprietor #f I hr 
FMht Drf/ f Junior Ilrwtkf /'. 0 .. Xattw* C%, 
ifajiktihit Ilmgal, India r 

1914 #ll\\\ Knhemndii Kinkiw, SmritibbLUflnn, M~V* 

Zatofadtr. &G llarimulktrjr* Read. Mkutampur, 
Cnjmtta, India w 

(HOT ♦IUt, MuHinath, B,Se. t Suhordinatt Civil $uh- 

I)epui*j J/rij Utratt, 12 Hohrtll fam* w Calcutta* 
India. 

1912 *(Ur< Surat 1C Timur. M. A., Afa/nar of Di^Iutpalipsi f 

Dayartimpitr, lfaj*hahi\ Jtenpot. India. 

1014 Afcmlvi Hal* Abdur. Suj^rinhniimt 

Him it dm Jf<idr(Uafi T Uncut T Ahil R/rtpil, fad til. 
1892 §Ri:ay, The Eight Hois, the Rond, K.T- h l 1 C T G C.SX. 

(i.CM.E*, 1L1X, FiLOinr^T, Carafaidt* Marhion^ 
Mcrmcfahir*: Stanhope Str**t r Mipfair t U . 

Bio 1S97 •Ekpitce, J, PJi.D., 21 FitbrihgaittHi IfehmffforA, 
Finland f 

1679 Kick. Beojjikiiin Lewis, CJ - E-. &ncnhalpA t Marini 

Park* Ifarrutfl. 

1910 MtiuiuiEi** F, I.* M.A., I.C.S., c/o i/inurf* Minn# Co. r 
Mtidra*, India. 
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iSOfl # Ricruciu)> Mr*. W. K,, ZOn Sarlnlfo Stfwt, 

1892 fltiptn.ffi. Mi— C, Mury P H 

E 896 *fI-iiEHiE^n. lEur, M\ Caldecott, 4 CIi/frN T*rme* f 
CAiS/w/ JW P Wuhtrhaihptmi. 

1872 * \ II! V k. tT-< ‘AILN A C, Col on rl J. II., C, 3 - fc-- F S. A„ + i/'^W 
i/r* 7r<Jf> Cw^flif^j, F*e*F, £?rj7je<rLnid, 

1907 ^Itiiiin, GutifgCi Cirtf Jjjr/ 1 Club, 

Cairo, Egypt* 

1910 *1 t0tk£&TA' ■*, K«: \\ A le salticr* M. A. r f r «rt<!rf Frr f O fif rth 

J/iWrm, 1 StarrUy Itwid T Poona, India. 

1905 H. A. p LC.S., Sutlhot, Panjnk India* 

*ao L894 How?, K. U*, C.I.K., Pk.It, IS %wr IFMtwntr 
firm**, JT_ 

1912 <7 To M„U 1-B^■■ PrtftMwr nf Pkiiut&phy, 

ItmfMn 6W%* P /Viir3Pi-j. 

I£91 •fRontt. \\\ !l. lK r Litt. Et, t /VW Jfaf&T <?/SriouC 
C7nri6rjV/iyr'> 

1912 *fior, I>r. AlbiUosh, llazari&ftgftt Cha t a Xti$pttr t 
lienyal, India, 

1917 + R< •t 1 Bui mi D wij* ml ru Xntli 1 1G FA a ndron nil i CAad f^V * 
^jw/, ///ujEL-ijfl/ji/iir, CrfpuJJn, /wrf*n, 

I BO I f It’ < 1 1 Robert + 6 m If yd* Park 2Iamwta t IF. 

1916 rtiiteemlnmaruTtin, M.A m IkL., Iliyh Court 

FafoV, Lahhmnnnalh P. 0* r Patriot Bata*m\ 
Qri**a p Mia. 

1916 *Ko r, Sr ij ut J u m ini Ki^h ore, M. A . + If nn «if of Sh trp n r 
TWm. 3fymm*ingh, Ii*ny4t n India. 

1900 *RvrrirR T Sir M. A., 31 IX, C.M Fnrideul of th* 
Sanitary * Maritime, and Quarantine Hoard of 
%|i/, Mimr$i t Mamtnh* AyypL 

1^72 ^Ituneiur. Jaunpur, India. 


in H&Sf- ■JSST S At'n.tBp Kjr3. Geheimer Urg;ieriiQ|.^nith l Vt^u - r 

Rduimlp Birrrfor af th? Seminar fur Orirntalit ?Ai 
ftw/w, ^drwufif. 

lOlfi *>An(y. Mufti 31 ubommeul, PwfaMcr &/ Ikhinv 
languuyo and ZiterMturr ¥ Pint. Qadiiw, Gurd**ynr. 

Ilrnyali India. 
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1 i # ^urh-I^Pi-.Tf:„ Huiktph, 3i+ Itritfnttaa* Hardf nr, Snuth 

Kf‘fitinff^vi ¥ S.JF. 

Ho*. 1908 Sjil-kahn*, Prr.»f(!9Mjr C.V S Ouwkn Atfuitc 3Iuhrum t 

SL Pfttrrbtirgj 

1131-5 *9 jl had dji.il, Frofcwr Jognidmimth, Patm Cvllrg*, 

J fmadpnr P.O., Palnii, India, 

3912 +S.iim»jMit t K. 1ST:I CbrniiWA# Afmf, CVffu/ftf. 

1914 Nandii M.A. t ffhwrjHVv. 

X //. 

m3 ^^.vsuMt iisrr. The Bight lion. Lord, F.C,, G-C.ft.I., 
G.C I .Km 60 Hinton Square, 8 m tt w r 

1312 isvi l, Itiitm f ririjnpni^ii[i:i, M.A., B H X«. « Fu&it, IIi*jh 

Couri\ Gktcwtt* r Indra 

1313 ^S^ittal, Jitcndnmathp %*mmdtir, 7 6’wry* Town., 

^ ffoik t/, /« p>f. 

540 IS95 # S*iuwAX h II.1£. the Lbiu'e uf p Grey Fiiart* AuqL 
I $91 ^|lSahh 4 p H ir Hi ] u p* s H.-V-, <?4WfJkFF ftp //.//. 

J/itAffrriPt'w/ 0 / /rjiWffif.r. Ajwrve, JWnjl 
1908 8iire#ii Chandra, M.A., />/*n/y tVWrffflT, 

i'wnr^j Bihar rind Orina+ India. 

1901 *Siiiiiirr f ])r, Y ++ JEtfi'kr 0 / ai-AFdUsfti/ Cmr& r Pj'jpt* 

1913 m &finu£k t LakhhnuiMp M.A., Frpfw&r vf Samfcrit, 

IK A. K i'dlrgct Liihsrt, India. 

1902 (SSa-smiijS. I Unvkd Salomon* Malabar Hilt, Bamhar. India ; 

$2 Bmtm Street' W. 

IBSO. Ko>f- 1900, |Satov t Tho Right tl-pis, Str Kn 1 1 ht. \l. p 
G.C*M.G Jp I*h,Il. + JSfflummtt Ottery St. J Iary f 
Iktim* 

1ST I UKattck, Ikt\ A- H. f /Vrj/^Aiir o/ -Jfj^p pW^y, Qh^r'i 

Cvlh$* A Oxford ; H CVjjWjj Vrewnt. Jldinhttrtjk, 

NJi. 

1 dO.j *Scii ua irei! + F ril'drkli Otto* Fh.lK, r/a Theoe^phiral 
Satiety t Ad*jm\ Jfntlri 1 *, India. 

1903 *Seatos, Li. A. t M.A V /funjc/r^/j 0 / Uaidsytihad State 

St admit ru Fn $Iuud a 0 ^forlhmaa? JRiuid, Oxford, 
S50 1903 *ftMiDD?r, i'hurhss NormuJl P i\ u 2fi f*n. IFing* A"| tttf\ Cv.y 
jiwuhay, India. 

r. ruiwtc ft, I .ponu 11 i John B 1 -C.H,, r> r J/ P ,. P J f, ff f indlny h 

Oroemr ^ f.V p Btitiihatj. India r 
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1513 Scfi-h^dia, Tlwfcur Shrl I^-^rajdi>^l:ij h 210 Uujh 

me. 

I a 07 *fSirMn h Yuri* EtFfiLdi, CmtifttUmopit, Turkey, 

|fiS7 *See.L 1 I U'V. E 'istnan E.* K.-l-li, t t'SWfA J/T*W&rt Uittue, 
EtjMQft, Mud™, India. 

Ho*. t BU2 Skxaict, fcirule, 13 /’ f« Fran cut* I Kr , Pmrii, Frame, 
L01G *B*rir t Mj^na Mohim, M.A. h LLJi, XWan, 

£7 /V* jTwrfjfl. 

1317 ISiremLf U. # I.C.S. [rut..) + G7 £^rofrn«< 

Arj|ifrr<?torr. JF. 

1900 # SllAM J kSAaTBlf t It., /Ws^er/, C r ^iar*yWrd Sdnikni 

C-oIhgr. Uamjftfar# ¥ India^ 

ly]H *$n\xw%\:. tidiiri, Ludhiana Paujah, India. 

&60 1515 *Sh ase ah.., Pandit SI □ via. R..V.+ ttmfro/A-r*/ ^roujifj* 
ZiAiif Majputana, India. 

1905 # .SiiAitfiG 1 Iiimt-H William* Wwdfofiic. Farfarlitiffton Road, 
Jivuriifmauth* 

ID12 *SHA§rjti: p .McilmmpLtiopjLiiljyiyr, fj.tswitmi Pamdit IInr 
Ntmiin, PrQftMw t J/mdu CuUt$* 4 Nil-Ka-Kafr®, 
Xb£Wi India, 

ID 17 ^uahtu, iVmKt Far&lni IE uni. Ycd-riilim, Viiira- 
YntfMi*fintL Iltad Samkrit 7ViitfA#r + Tk* KhaUa 
IHyh Sc/umIi Am bn fa Ctiy i India. 

1912 ^Sakuiutt, Itur. W.. Brit ah and Fwriyn Bibh Swirly. 
Il\inpQQn, Burma. 

1S>14 “Sntm-lAWtiHTn, M. h. T I.C.S., Srttiem tat OJrter'i 
Iluihiitrpitr, Punjab, India. 

1910 *Simox. FrofeiLW Ur. Richard, SUyfrirdetrasM 10, 
Miinitk, Btirtfn'fi. 

1010 Sin Mrs. AI icin IE;j 2E h r ««?r> £7. A, Jfr Grigpr Co , , 

30 /'flji/oH A\ 

1014 lii-V. I). C. , M. A . r J/,»rJL-:rr.'rJ , rp- Cr(/^«r p Os/ofd. 

I ') 12 i su El. A rj lit1 1 S] j dui . Pfi i u to* J/i'rt m iVr, A ifjyiir 

Slat** India. 

470 1512 n.iL-lun. NinLar. linnxi. Panjab t India. 

1007 *^3 sc.ii, Lv l hiii, Sirdar* Sultw h Stmt a UHIm , India 

{pi-i *Siscjii r Lain iiiilbsilsur. SI.A.. I-L.B.+ Profit nor of 
■S’ij t\fihit. GarernmfHt labor t f Punjab^ India. 

1902 *|Si> - un. Rjijh Prrtab Bidiinlur Singli* {M.E,, is/ Timul f 
Pafl&h$urK f Oatdh. India. 
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1911 ♦fSjsriiii* II.H. Mulwrap Rlpudamflap Hahha, Fanjah, 
India. 

1915 # SrspBi h Thflkur lujoniin. Tilr* £W*Jr, J*« 0, iftrouni, 

1909 *SistOH*lJfShflm s Sartar, -4 m Jfjtftani Lane, GnjrmmaU, 
I'oHjnb, India. 

1895 *f$i?fi!i, Kan war Ku*hul Pul, RafoUudm, F. 0. If*rh\ 
A$ra y ULP+y India. 

191 3 * + S[*n^ B«bn Budra Datto, M-A ++ LL.B., Vakil, 

Hip?* Court, Ztttkww, India. 

1909 *S£eat p W. \V* f Fometand Vet tape. SL Alton*, lint** 

590 1904 Miss A. A., 22 Harley A*mf, Bmp*t**d+ 

k. r. 

I8S3 •Banxn. Vincent A. p 3LA. P 1.CA, NO Banbury iW, 

llyy. 1909 SsrjjdCK IltrjwaaojffjKp Frofcsser C. F fPrtt# Siny*? 
S4fl h Z/tA*. JJfttffflljf* 

1907 *SoA^Ki E. B. + q'o JA<wi. if. S* fun$ k Co., 9 Pali 

mu, s, ir 

1915 At is I CkiandTn* B.A +P Bryittrar of 

Co-oprmitir* U*ewti*$i Bhupnlpw Bimion, Mauik 
Sircar Ghat, Bhu/alpUr, H 1R., Bekar, India. 
1912 *Stwn< Bobu Him Lai, Snh-Jvd$r, KuUik y Rajputono, 
India. 

19 \ o •Sotasi, Ynulwtiph Viimaii, ll.\.,Prafs**wr of Samkrit, 
Mfff iit VoNrpfi, F /',, India, 

ID[15 *SowKKBt p Liiiiit. E. S. s lLA,M.€, f r/n A. Orchard t 
JT^,, .Sorrily J/oKfl*, Cliff, Both, 

1910 *Swo™c r 1>- Ip i, Pli.D., Suptrinfondfint, Jrehaohyirat 

Surrey. Mkoitrn Circle * Bankipur, 1l*har r India. 
1008 *S#tmnLK, Mr« + D + B. f Rankipwr, Brhar, India. 

590 .10 [S *SniirrrAiL-us> 1L. M.A., Profmor *f Mathematic 
II. IL I A* ifnAarajVf CWty*, TnmwdVi^. South 
India. 

1914 ♦SiiKmMOTiAit, Aswii Ariwit TiT/if, JT<rf*>"^ r r 
_\WM fihtrui, Madra*, India. 

1911 *3 ill KI VASA JIAO, Knrpur, It.^.p Chief Ray inter, My* Ore 

Government, Bangalore, South ludut. 

191D Baron A. von. 4 Tab kora Ifaberrinaya, 

Si. Feh rebury T Itmxia, 
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1997 •Stin.imjjf, It. E. r Mian A'dumtivml SwnriVf* Tht Huh. 
D ijrruip JiiWr™ ifairjftf/, /utoo, 

1903 J $SfAm t Herbert JL t XffiiftiJtf /iirarter 0 / 

/'lii/ir /^frer/fcu* if! Jfrjijra/, WiVm* 

CdfJWfo, /ijrff'u. 

1904 * Steel*, Mr-=,. iJa^cwi* {UdNitaf. Eutx. 

1937 *§SrHi* f Sir AoniL K-U.LK., Ph.D,, D.Lm M lX£k- P 
SupfrititentUnL Indian Archmlcyical Survey* 
23 Jfertm SirttC Oxford. 

11+1S > •SrEFilRff, Sir Hurry Lushing tun, 65 Gr*ngt Itoud, 
Cambridge, 

1995 *Sri:TE5>. George F + A.. Takris? Ptr*iiL 
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